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PREFACE. 


In  the  preparation  of  this  third  edition  of  Gilder- 
sleeve's  Latin  Grammar,  the  office  of  the  senior  collabo- 
rator has  been  chiefly  advisory,  except  in  the  Syntax.  In 
the  Syntax,  Professor  Lodge  is  responsible  for  nearly  every- 
thing that  pertains  to  the  history  of  usage,  but  for  all 
deviations  from  the  theory  of  the  old  grammar  we  bear  a 
joint  responsibility.  During  the  progress  of  the  work  we 
have  been  cheered  and  aided  by  the  encouragement  and 
advice  of  distinguished  scholars  and  experienced  teachers, 
and  whereas  the  Preface  of  the  old  grammar  mentioned 
but  two  faithful  helpers,  Professor  Thomas  R.  Price  and 
Professor  William  E.  Peters,  the  present  work  has  had 
the  advantage  of  liberal  cooperation. 

Especial  acknowledgment  must  be  made  of  the  attention 
paid  to  every  detail  by  W.  Gordon  McCabe,  Esq.,  Head- 
master of  the  University  School,  Richmond,  Va.,  himself  a 
Latinist  of  exact  and  penetrating  scholarship,  and  by  his 
accomplished  assistant,  Mr.  0.  W.  Bain.  Professor  Minton 
Warren,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  has  lent  us 
the  aid  of  his  wide  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  the  Latin  language,  and  Professor  Chapman  Maupin, 
to    one  of  the  revisers  of  Gildersleeve's  Latin  Primer, 


has  given  us  the  benefit  of  his  practical  experience  and 
^     his  acute  observation.     Professor  E.  M.  Pease,  of  Leland 
J^    Stanford  Junior  University,  whose  removal  to  the  distant 
West  interrupted  a  collaboration  which  promised  valuable 
results,  has,  in  spite  of  his  arduous  labors  as  teacher  and 
editor,  put  at  our  service  his  notes  on  the  Grammar  of  1872. 
Among   the  scholars  who  have   read  the  book   in  proof 
or  advance  sheets,  and  who  have  suggested  improvements 
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IV  PREFACE. 

here  and  corrections  there,  we  would  gratefully  mention 
Principal  Bancroft,  of  Phillips  Andover  Academy,  Presi- 
dent Jesse,  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  Professor  M.  W. 
Humphreys,  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  K.  W.  Tun- 
stall,  M.A.,  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  Professor  Wm.  C.  Lawton, 
of  Philadelphia,  Professor  W.  P.  Mustard,  of  Haverford 
College,  Professor  J.  E.  Goodrich,  of  the  University  of 
Vermont,  Professor  Jas.  H.  Dillard,  of  Tulane  University, 
and  Professor  J.  W.  Kedway,  of  New  York.  Finally  we 
desire  to  express  our  joint  thanks  to  Dr.  C.  W.  E.  Miller, 
Associate  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  who  has  laid  us 
both  under  especial  obligations  by  his  careful  studies  in  the 
difficult  chapter  of  Versification. 

As  in  the  Preface  to  the  old  grammar,  so  in  the  Preface 
to  the  new,  it  is  considered  out  of  place  to  enlarge  on  the 
excellence  of  the  methods  followed ;  but  as  the  new  gram- 
mar embraces  a  multitude  of  details  that  were  not  taken  up 
in  the  old  grammar,  it  has  been  thought  fit  that  Professor 
Lodge  should  indicate  the  sources  of  the  notes  with  which 
he  has  enriched  a  manual  that  has  held  its  modest  place  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

B.  L.  Gildersleeve, 
, «  <onJ  Gonzalez  Lodge. 

August  1,  1894. 


The  following  supplementary  note  may  serve  to  embody  a  partial 
bibliography  of  the  more  important  works  used  in  this  revision,  and 
some  necessary  explanations  of  the  method  : 

Fairly  complete  bibliographies  of  works  on  Latin  Etymology 
and  Syntax  may  be  found  in  Reisig's  Vorlesungen  fiber  lateinische 
Sprachwi88en8chaft  (new  edition,  by  Hagen,  Schmalz,  and  Landgraf, 
1881-1888),  and  in  the  Lateinische  Grammatik  of  Stolz  and  Schmalz 
(in  Muller's  Handbuch  der  klassischen  Altertumswissenschaft;  2d 
edition,  1890).  Important  also  are  the  Grammars  of  KUhner  (1877, 
1878)*  and  Roby  (1881, 1882) ;  though  many  statements  in  both,  but 
especially  in  the  former,  must  be  corrected  in  the  light  of  more  recent 
study.    Some  indications  of  more  modern  theories  may  be  found  in 

*  Anew  Historical  Grammar,  by  Stolz,  Schmalz,  Landgraf,  and  Wageneb,  was 
announced  by  Tsubner  in  1891. 
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the  Erlduterungen  zur  lateinischen  Grammatik  of  Dekcke  (1803). 
Many  matters  of  importance  both  in  Etymology  and  Syntax  are 
treated  in  the  Arehiv  f&r  lateinische  Lexikographie,  and  the  construc- 
tions with  individual  words  are  often  well  discussed  in  Krebs'  Anti- 
barbarus  der  lateinischen  Sprache  (6th  edition,  by  Schmalz,  1886). 

For  the  accentuation  and  pronunciation  of  Latin  we  have  also 
Corssen's  Aussprache,  Vocalismus  und  Betonung  der  lateinischen 
Sprache  (1868, 1870),  and  Seelmann's  Die  Aussprache  des  Latein  (1885). 

For  the  Etymology  we  must  refer  to  Bucheler's  Grundriss  der 
lateinischen  Declination  (2d  edition,  by  Windekilde,  1879)  and  to 
Schweizer-Sidler's  Lateinische  Grammatik  (1888)  ;  also  to  many 
articles  in  various  journals,  most  of  which  are  given  by  Stolz.  Indis- 
pensable is  Neue's  Formenlehre  der  lateinischen  Sprache,  of  which  the 
second  volume  of  the  third  edition  has  already  appeared  (1892)  and  the 
first  parts  of  the  third  volume  (1894),  under  the  careful  revision  of 
Wagener;  also  Georges'  Lexikon  der  lateinischen  Wortformen  (1890). 

For  the  Formation  of  Words  and  the  relation  of  Latin  forms  to  those 
of  the  related  languages  we  have  Henry's  Precis  de  Grammaire  Com- 
parte  and  Brugmann's  Grundriss  der  vergleichenden  Grammatik,  both 
now  accessible  in  translations.  On  these,  in  connection  with  Schweizer- 
SidLer,  the  chapter  on  the  Formation  of  Words  has  been  based. 

In  the  historical  treatment  of  the  Syntax  we  must  still  rely  in  large 
measure  on  Draeger's  Historische  Syntax  der  lateinischen  Sprache 
(2d  edition,  1878,  1881),  faulty  and  inaccurate  though  it  often  is : 
many  of  the  false  statements  have  been  corrected  on  the  basis  of  more 
recent  individual  studies  by  Schmalz  ;  but  even  Schmalz  is  not  always 
correct,  and  many  statements  of  his  treatise  have  been  silently  emended 
in  the  present  book.  For  the  theoretical  study  of  some  problems  of 
Latin  Syntax  Haase's  Vorlesungen  fiber  lateinische  Sprachmssenschaft 
(1880)  should  not  be  overlooked.  Since  the  appearance  of  the  second 
edition  of  Schmalz,  in  1890,  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  various  journals  and  other  publications,  as  may  be  seen  from 
Deecke's  summary  in  Bursian's  Jahresbericht  for  1893,  Every  effort 
has  been  made  to  incorporate  in  this  grammar  the  main  results  of 
these  studies  as  far  as  practicable.  We  may  also  draw  attention  to 
the  following  important  articles,  among  others,  some  of  which  are 
mentioned  in  the  books  above  referred  to  : 

Wolfflin's  numerous  articles  in  the  Arehiv  ;  Thielmann's  articles 
in  the  Arehiv  on  habere  with  Perfect  Participle  Passive,  and  on  the 
Reciprocal  Relation  ;  Landgraf's  articles  on  the  Figura  Etymologica, 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  Acta  Seminarii  Erlangensis,  and  on  the 
Future  Participle  and  the  Final  Dative,  in  the  Arehiv;  Hale's  treatise 
on  The  Cum  Constructions,  attacking  the  theories  of  Hoffmann  (Latein- 
ische Zeitpartikeln,  1874)  and  LUbbert  (Die  Syntax  von  Quom,  1869); 
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VI  PREFACE. 

Hoffmann's  reply  to  Hale  (1891),  and  Wetzel's  Der  Streit  zwischen 
Hoffmann  und  Hale  (1892);  Dahl's  Die  lateinische  Partikel  at  (1882), 
with  Gutjahr-Probst's  Der  Gebrauch  von  ut  bei  Terenz  (1888) ;  Zim- 
mermann's  article  on  quod  und  quia  im  dlteren  Latein  (1880);  Scherer's 
article  on  quando,  in  Studemund's  Studien ;  Morris's  articles  on  the 
Sentence  Question  in  Ptautus  and  Terence  in  the  A.J.  P.  (vols.  x.  and 
xi.) ;  Hale's  articles  on  the  Sequence  of  Tenses  in  the  A.  J.  P.  (vols.  viii. 
and  ix.),  containing  a  discussion  of  the  earlier  Literature ;  Elmer's 
articles  on  the  Latin  Prohibitive  in  A.J.  P.  (vol.  xv.) 

A  bibliography  of  the  treatises  on  Prosody  and  Versification  may 
be  found  in  Gleditsch's  treatise  in  the  second  volume  of  Muller's 
Handbuch  ;  this,  with  Plessis'  Metrique  Orecque  et  Latine  (1889),  has 
been  made  the  basis  of  the  chapter  on  Prosody  ;  but  in  the  treatment 
of  early  metres,  regard  has  been  had  to  Klotz  (Altrdmische  Metrik, 
1890),  and  to  Lindsay's  recent  papers  on  the  Saturnian  in  the  A. J. P. 
(vol.  xiv.).  In  the  matter  of  the  order  of  words  we  have  followed 
Weil's  treatise  on  the  Order  of  Words,  translated  by  Super  (1887). 

The  question  of  the  correct  measurement  of  hidden  quantities  is 
still  an  unsettled  one  in  Latin  ;  for  the  sake  of  consistency  the  usage 
of  Marx,  Hulfsbuchlein  fur  die  Aussprache  der  lateinischen  Vokale 
in  positionslangen  Silben  (2d  edition,  1889)  has  been  followed. 

The  quotations  have  been  made  throughout  from  the  Teubner  Text 
editions  except  as  follows  :  Plautus  is  cited  from  the  Triumvirate 
edition  of  Ritschl  ;  Vergil  from  the  Editio  Maior  of  Ribbeck  ;  Ovid 
and  Terence  from  the  Tauchnitz  Texts ;  Horace  from  the  Editio  Minor 
of  Keller  and  Holder  ;  Lucretius  from  the  edition  of  Munro  ; 
Ennius  and  Lucilius  from  the  editions  of  L.  Muller  ;  fragmentary 
Scenic  Poets  from  the  edition  of  Ribbeck.  Special  care  has  been 
taken  to  make  the  quotations  exact  both  in  spelling  and  wording  ;  and 
any  variation  in  the  spelling  of  individual  words  is  therefore  due  to 
the  texts  from  which  the  examples  are  drawn. 

Where  it  has  been  necessary  to  modify  the  quotations  in  order  to 
make  them  suitable  for  citation,  we  have  enclosed  within  square 
brackets  words*  occurring  in  different  form  in  the  text,  and  in  paren- 
theses words  that  have  been  inserted  ;  where  the  passage  would  not 
yield  to  such  treatment,  Cf.  has  been  inserted  before  the  reference. 
We  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  add  the  references  in  the  Prosody 
except  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  citations  from  early  Latin. 

In  the  spelling  of  Latin  words  used  out  of  quotation,  as  a  rule  u 
and  v  have  been  followed  by  o  rather  than  by  u  ;  but  here  the  require- 
ments of  clearness  and  the  period  of  the  language  have  often  been 
allowed  to  weigh.  Otherwise  we  have  followed  in  the  main  B ram- 
bach's  Hulfsbuchlein  f&r  lateinische  Rechtschreibung  (translation  by 
McCabe,  1877).  G.  L. 
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LATIN   GRAMMAR. 


ETYMOLOGY. 

Alphabet. 

1.  The  Latin  alphabet  has  twenty-three  letters  : 

ABCDEFGHI  KLM  NOPQRSTVXYZ 

Remarks. — i.  The  sounds  represented  by  C  and  K  were  originally 
distinct,  C  having  the  sound  of  G,  but  they  gradually  approximated 
each  other,  until  C  supplanted  K  except  in  a  few  words,  such  as 
Kalendae,  KaesO,  which  were  usually  abbreviated,  Kal.,  K,  The  orig- 
inal force  of  0  is  retained  only  in  C.  (for  Gains)  and  Cn.  (for  Gnaeui). 

2.  J,  the  consonantal  form  of  I,  dates  from  the  middle  ages.  V  repre- 
sented also  the  vowel  u  in  the  Latin  alphabet ;  and  its  resolution  into 
two  letters — V  for  the  consonant,  and  U  for  the  vowel — also  dates  from 
the  middle  ages.  For  convenience,  V  and  U  are  still  distinguished  in 
this  grammar. 

3.  Y  and  Z  were  introduced  in  the  time  of  Cicero  to  transliterate 
Greek  v  and  J.  In  early  Latin  v  was  represented  by  u  (occasionally 
by  i  or  oi),  and  I  by  ss  or  8.  Z  had  occurred  in  the  earliest  times,  but 
had  been  lost,  and  its  place  in  the  alphabet  taken  by  G,  which  was 
introduced  after  C  acquired  the  sound  of  K. 

Note.— The  Latin  Dames  for  the  letters  were :  a,  be,  ce,  de,  e,  ef,  ge,  ha,  i,  ka,  el, 
em,  en,  o,  pe,  qu  (=  CU),  er,  es,  te,  u,  ex  (ix),  to  be  pronounced  according  to  the 
rules  given  in  3,  7.    For  Y  the  sound  was  used,  for  Z  the  Greek  name  (zgta). 

Vowels. 
2.  The  vowels  are  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  (y) ;  and  are  divided : 

1.  According  to  their  quality  (i,  e.,  the  position  of  the  organs  used 
in  pronunciation),  into 

guttural  (or  back),  a,  o,  u ;         palatal  (or  front),  e,  i,  (y). 

2.  According  to  their  quantity  or  prolongation  (i.  e.,  the  time 
required  for  pronunciation),  into 

long,  (— );  short,  (~). 
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Remark. — Vowels  whose  quantity  shifts  in  poetry  are  called  com* 
mon  (see  13),  and  are  distinguished  thus  : 

w,  by  preference  short ;  ^,  by  preference  long. 

3#  Sounds  of  the  Vowels. 

ft    =    a    in    father.  0     =    o     in  bone. 

B    =    e    in    prey.  u    =    oo  in  moon. 

I     =    i     in    caprice.  y    =    u    in  sur  (French),  German  tL 

Remark. — The  short  sounds  are  only  less  prolonged  in  pronuncia- 
tion than  the  long  sounds,  and  have  no  exact  English  equivalents. 

Diphthongs. 

4.  There  are  but  few  diphthongs  or  double  sounds  in  Latin.  The 
theory  of  the  diphthong  requires  that  both  elements  be  heard  in  a  slur. 
The  tendency  in  Latin  was  to  reduce  diphthongs  to  simple  sounds  ; 
for  example,  in  the  last  century  of  the  republic  ae  was  gliding  into  a, 
which  took  its  place  completely  in  the  third  century  A.  D.  Hence 
arose  frequent  variations  in  spelling  :  as  glaeba  and  glfiba,  sod;  so 
oboedlre  and  obedlre,  obey  ;  faenum  (foenum)  and  ftnum,  hay. 

ae     =    aye  (ah-eh).  ei     =    ei      in  feint  (drawled). 

oe     =    oy     in    boy.  eu    =    en     in  Spanish  dewda  (Sh-oo). 

au     =    on     in    owr.  (ui    =    we,  almost). 

Note.— Before  the  time  of  the  Gracchi  we  find  ai  and  oi  instead  of  ae  and  oe. 

5.  The  sign  ••  (Diwresis — Greek = separation)  over  the  second  vowel 
shows  that  each  sound  is  to  be  pronounced  separately  :  fir,  air ; 
Oenomatls,  alofi. 

Consonants. 

6,  Consonants  are  divided  : 

i.  According  to  the  principal  organs  by  which  they  are  pronounced, 
into 

Labials      (lip-sounds):        b,  p,  (ph),   f,  v,  m. 

Dentals      (tooth-sounds):    d,  t,  (th),    1,   n,  r,  s. 

Gutturals  (throat-sounds) :  g,  c,  k,  qu,    (ch),  h,  n  (see  7). 
Note.— Instead  of  dental  and  guttural,  the  terms  lingual  and  palatal  are  often  used. 

2.  According  to  their  prolongation,  into 
A.  Semi-vowels :  of  which 

1,  m,  n,  r,  are  liquids  (m  and  n  being  nasals), 

h  is  a  breathing. 

•  is  a  sibilant. 
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B.  Mutes:  to  which  belong 

P-mutes,    p,  b,  (ph),  f,    labials. 

T-mutes,    t,  d,  (th),  dentals. 

K-mutes,    k,  e,  qu,  g,  (ch),  gutturals. 

Those  on  the  same  line  are  said  to  be  of  the  same  organ. 
Mutes  are  further  divided  into 

Tenufe        (thin,  smooth):        p,    t,    k,  c,  qn,    hard  (surd). 
Mediae        (middle):  b,    d,   g,  soft  (sonant). 

[Asplrfitae    (aspirate,  rough):    ph,  th,  ch,]  aspirate. 

Those  on  the  same  line  are  said  to  be  of  the  same  order. 

The  aspirates  were  introduced  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  cen- 
tury B.  C.  in  the  transliteration  of  Greek  words,  and  thence  extended  to 
some  pure  Latin  words  ;  as,  pulcher,  Gracchus. 

3.  Double  consonants  are  :  t  =  ds  in  adze  ;  x  =  ca  (kf),  gt ;  i  and  u 
between  two  vowels  are  double  sounds,  half  vowel,  half  consonant. 

Sounds  of  the  Consonants. 

7,  The  consonants  are  sounded  as  in  English,  with  the  following 
exceptions  : 

C  is  hard  throughout  =  k. 

Ch  is  not  a  genuine  Latin  combination  (6,  2).  In  Latin  words  it  is  a 
k  ;  in  Greek  words  a  kh,  commonly  pronounced  as  oh  in  German. 

0  is  hard  throughout,  as  in  get,  give. 

H  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  is  but  slightly  pronounced  ;  in  the 
middle  of  a  word  it  is  almost  imperceptible. 

1  consonant  (J)  has  the  sound  of  a  broad  y ;  nearly  like  y  in  yule. 

H  has  a  guttural  nasal  sound  before  c,  g,  q,  as  in  anchor,  anguish. 

(fen  =  kw  (nearly)  ;  before  0,  qu  =  c.  In  early  Latin  qu  was  not  fol- 
lowed by  u.  Later,  when  0  was  weakened  to  u,  qu  was  replaced  by  c ; 
thus  qnom  became  cum.    Still  later  qu  replaced  e,  yielding  quuxu. 

B  is  trilled. 

8  and  X  are  always  hard,  as  in  hiss,  aze. 

T  is  hard  throughout;  never  like  t  in  nation. 

V  consonant  (V)  is  pronounced  like  the  vowel,  but  with  a  slur.  In 
the  third  century  A.  D.  it  had  nearly  the  sound  of  our  w.  In  Greek  it 
was  frequently  transliterated  by  CH ;  so  OiaXlpios  =  Valerias. 

Phonetic  Variations  In  Vowels  and  Consonants. 

8,  Vowels. 

1.  Weakening. — In  the  formation  of  words  from  roots  or  stems 
short  vowels  show  a  tendency  to  weaken  ;  that  is,  a  tends  to  become  e 
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and  then  i,  or  o  and  then  u,  while  o  tends  towards  e  or  i,  and  u  towards  i. 
This  occurs  most  frequently  in  compound  words,  to  a  less  degree  in 
words  formed  by  suffixes.  Diphthongs  are  less  frequently  weakened 
and  long  vowels  very  rarely.  The  principal  rules  for  these  changes  are 
as  follows,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  to  all  there  are  more  or  less 
frequent  exceptions  : 

A.— i.  In  the  second  part  of  compound  words,  and  in  reduplicated 
words,  the  root-vowel  a  is  weakened  to  $,  which  usually  passes  over 
into  I  in  open  syllables  (11,  r.),  and  often  to  ft  before  1  and  labial 
mutes  :  con-scendo  (scandO);  con-cidO  (oadO);  dS-sultO  (saltO);  fefelll  (falls). 
2.  As  final  vowel  of  the  stem  a  is  weakened  in  the  first  part  of  a  com- 
pound word,  usually  to  I,  rarely  to  6  or  ft:  aquili-fer  (aquila-);  causi-dicua 
(causa-).    3.  In  or  before  suffixes,  &  becomes  I :  domi-tus  (doma-). 

Note.— A  frequently  resists  change,  especially  in  verbs  of  the  First  and  Second 
Conjugations :  as,  g6-par5re  (parSre) ;  circum-iacfire  (iacere) ;  so  satis-facere 
(facere)  and  others. 

E. — 1.  In  the  second  part  of  compound  words,  root  vowel  6  is  usu- 
ally retained  in  a  close  (11,  r.)  syllable,  and  weakened  to  I  in  an  open 
syllable  ;  but  it  is  invariably  retained  before  r :  In-flectS  (flectO) ;  ob- 
tineO  (teneO) ;  ad-verto"  (vertO).  2.  In  or  before  suffixes,  and  in  the  final 
syllable  of  a  word,  it  also  becomes  i  :  geni-tor  (gene-) ;  un-decim  (decern). 

I. — At  the  end  of  a  word  I  is  changed  to  8  :  mare  (man). 

0. — 1.  In  composition  final  stem-vowel  6  is  usually  weakened  to  I ; 
before  labials  sometimes  to  u :  agri-cola  (agro-) ;  auru-fex  (usually  auri- 
fex).  2.  In  suffixes,  and  in  final  syllables,  it  is  weakened  to  i :  amlci-tia 
(amlco-) ;  gracili-s  (also  gracilu-s). 

U. — In  composition  final  stem-vowel  ft  is  usually  weakened  to  I; 
the  same  weakening  occurs  sometimes  within  a  word  or  before  a  suffix  : 
mani-festufl  (also  manu-ftstus) ;  lacrima  (early  lacruma). 

AE,  AH. — In  the  second  part  of  a  compound  word  root-diphthong  ae 
is  usually  weakened  to  I,  but  often  there  is  no  change  ;  an  is  occasion- 
ally changed  to  ft-:  ex-quiro"  (quaerC) ;  con-clMo"  (claudO). 

2.  Omission. — Vowels  are  frequently  omitted  both  in  simple  and 
compound  words,  either  within  the  word  (syncope)  or  at  the  end  (apo- 
cope) :  deztera  and  dextra  ;  prlnceps  (for  prlmceps,  from  prlmiceps) ;  pergO 
(for  perregO) ;  ut  (utl) ;  neu  (nfive). 

3.  Epenthesis. — Vowels  are  sometimes  inserted  to  ease  the  pronun- 
ciation, but  usually  before  liquids  or  in  foreign  words  :  ager  (agro-) 
see  31  ;  Daphinfi  (=  Daphne) ;  drachuma  (=  drachma). 

4.  Assimilation. — Two  vowels  in  adjoining  syllables  tend  to  become 
like  each  other;  this  assimilation  is  usually  regressive  (i.  e,,  of  the 
first  to  the  second),  especially  when  1  separates  them  ;  it  is  rarely  pro- 
gressive,  Compare  facilis  with  facul,  femilia  with  famulus,  bene  with  tonus, 
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5.  A  vowel  before  a  liquid  tends  to  become  tt,  less  often  0  or  e : 
adulSscSns  and  adolesctos ;  vulgus  and  volgus ;  decumus  (deoem) ;  com- 
pare tempos  with  temporis ;  peperX  (from  pariO),  etc. 

9.  Consonants. 

1.  Assimilation. — When  two  consonants  come  together  in  Latin, 
they  tend  to  assimilate  one  to  the  other.  This  assimilation  is  usu- 
ally regressive  ;  sometimes  it  is  progressive.  It  is  either  complete,  that 
is,  the  two  consonants  become  the  same  ;  or  partial,  that  is,  the  one 
is  made  of  the  same  order  or  same  organ  as  the  other.  These  changes 
occur  both  in  inflection  and  in  composition,  but  they  are  especially 
noteworthy  in  the  last  consonant  of  prepositions  in  composition. 

Scrip-turn  for  scrlb-tum  (regressive  partial);  ac-cSdere  for  ad-cedere 
(regressive  complete) ;  cur-sum  for  cur-turn  (progressive  partial) ;  celer- 
rimus  for  celer-simus  (progressive  complete). 

2.  Partial  Assimilation. — (a)  The  sonants  g  and  b,  before  the  surd  t, 
or  the  sibilant  8,  often  become  surds  (c,  p  ) ;  the  surds  p,  c,  t  before 
liquids  sometimes  become  sonants  (b,  g,  d) ;  the  labials  p,  b  before  n 
become  m;  the  labial  m  before  the  gutturals  c,  q,  g,  h,  i  (j),  the  dentals 
t,  d,  s,  and  the  labials  f,  v,  becomes  n  ;  the  dental  n  before  labials  p,  b, 
m,  becomes  m  ;  rSc-txun  (for  rfig-tum) ;  scrip-si  (for  scrlb-sl) ;  seg-mentum 
(for  sec-mentum) ;  som-nus  (for  sop-uus) ;  prln-cepe  (for  prlm-ceps). 

Note.— Similar  is  the  change  of  q  (qu)  to  c  before  t  or  g  :  coc-tum  (for  coqu-tum). 

(b)  After  1  and  r,  t  of  the  suffixes  tor,  tus,  turn,  becomes  8  by  progres- 
sive assimilation :  cur-sum  (for  cur-tum). 

3.  Complete  Assimilation. — There  are  many  varieties,  but  the  most 
important  principle  is  that  a  mute  or  a  liquid  tends  to  assimilate  to 
a  liquid  and  to  a  sibilant  :  puella  (puer) ;  cur-rere  (for  cur-sere) ;  cfie-sl 
(for  ced-sl) ;  corolla  (corOna),  etc 

4.  Prepositions. — Ab  takes  the  form  £  before  m  or  v,  and  in  S-fal ; 
appears  as  au  in  au-ferO,  au-fogiO  ;  as  abs  before  c,  t ;  as  as  before 
p.  Ad  is  assimilated  before  c,  g,  1,  p,  r,  s,  t,  with  more  or  less 
regularity  ;  before  gn,  sp,  sc,  st,  it  often  appears  as  £.  Ante  appears 
rarely  as  anti.  Cum  appears  as  com  before  b,  m,  p ;  con  before  c,  d,  f,  g, 
i,  q,  b,  v ;  c5  before  gn,  n  ;  assimilated  sometimes  before  1  and  r.  Ex 
becomes  6  before  b,  d,  g,  i  (j),  1,  m,  n,  r,  v ;  ef  or  ec,  before  f.  In  usually 
becomes  im  before  b,  m,  p ;  before  1,  r  it  is  occasionally  assimilated  ; 
the  same  holds  good  of  the  negative  prefix  in.  Ob  is  usually  assimi- 
lated before  c,  f,  g,  p ;  appears  as  0  in  o-mittQ,  o-peri5,  obs  in  obs-olfecO, 
and  08  in  ostendO.  Sub  is  assimilated  before  c,  f,  g,  p,  r ;  appears  as  bus 
in  a  few  words,  as  sus-dpiO ;  occasionally  stL  before  s,  as  su-spiciO.  Trans 
sometimes  becomes  trfi  before  d,  i  ( j),  n ;  trSn  before  8.  Amb-  (insepa- 
rable) loses  b  before  a  consonant,  and  am  is  sometimes  assimilated.  Cir- 
crun  sometimes  drops  m  before  i.   Dis  becomes  dif  before  f }  dir  before  a 
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vowel ;  dl  before  consonants,  except  c,  p,  q,  t,  s,  followed  by  a  vowel, 
when  it  is  usually  unchanged.  The  d  of  red  and  M.  is  usually  dropped 
before  consonants. 

Note.— In  early  Latin  assimilation  is  much  less  common  than  in  the  classical 
period. 

5.  Dissimilation. — To  avoid  the  harshness  of  sound  when  two  sylla- 
bles begin  with  the  same  letter,  the  initial  letter  of  the  one  is  often 
changed ;  this  is  true  especially  of  liquids,  but  occasionally  of  other 
letters :  singu-lft-ris  (for  singu-lfi-lis) ;  merl-die  (for  medl-die). 

Note.— This  principle  often  regulates  the  use  of  -brum  or  -bulum,  and  of  -cram 
or  -culum  in  word  formation  (181,  6) :  compare  perloulum  with  simulacrum. 

6.  Omission. — (a)  When  a  word  closes  with  a  doubled  consonant  or 
a  group  of  consonants,  the  final  consonant  is  regularly  dropped  in 
Latin  ;  sometimes  after  the  preceding  consonant  has  been  assimilated 
to  it.  In  the  middle  of  a  word,  after  a  long  syllable,  ss  and  11  are  sim- 
plified ;  11  is  sometimes  simplified  after  a  short  vowel,  which  is  then 
lengthened  if  the  syllable  is  accented  {compensatory  lengthening) ;  but 
if  the  syllable  is  unaccented,  such  lengthening  need  not  take  place.  In 
this  case  other  doubled  consonants  may  also  be  simplified. 

fel  (for  fell) ;  lac  (for  lact) ;  vigil  (for  vigils) ;  lapis  (for  lapid-s,  lapise) ; 
mlsl  (for  mls-si) ;  villa  aud  vHicus ;  but  currus  and  curulis. 

Note.— X  is  retained,  even  after  1  and  r,  as  in  calx,  arx ;  also  ps,  bs,  as  in  stirps, 
urbs ;  mi  is  found  in  hiems  only. 

(b)  In  the  tendency  to  easier  pronunciation  consonants  are  often 
dropped  both  at  the  beginning  and  in  the  middle  of  a  word  : 
stimulus  (for  stigmulus)  ;  pastor  (for  pSsotor) ;  SiO  (for  ShiO) ;  nStui  (for 
gnStus,  retained  in  early  Latin,  rarely  later) ;  IStus  (for  tl&tus),  etc. 

7.  EpentJiesis. — Between  m  and  1,  m  and  s,  m  and  t,  a  p  is  generated : 
•em-p-lum  (ex-imo) ;  c0m-p-sl  (cOmo) ;  fim-p-tus  (emo). 

8.  Metathesis  or  transposition  of  consonants  occurs  sometimes  in 
Latin,  especially  in  Perfect  and  Supine  forms ;  oernO ;  Pf .  cre-vi,  etc. 

Syllables. 

10.  The  syllable  is  the  unit  of  pronunciation  ;  it  consists 
of  a  vowel,  or  a  vowel  and  one  or  more  consonants. 

A  word  has  as  many  syllables  as  it  contains  separate  vowels 
and  diphthongs. 

In  dividing  a  word  into  syllables,  a  consonant,  between 
two  vowels,  belongs  to  the  second  :  a-mo,  /  love  j  li-xa,  a 
sutler. 
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Any  combination  of  consonants  that  can  begin  a  word 
(including  mn,  under  Greek  influence)  belongs  to  the  fol- 
lowing vowel ;  in  other  combinations  the  first  consonant 
belongs  to  the  preceding  vowel  :  a-sper,  rough ;  fau-stus, 
lucky  ;  li-bri,  books  ;  a-mnis,  river. 

Remarks. — i.  The  combinations  incapable  of  beginning  a  word  are 
(a)  doubled  consonants  :  sic-cns,  dry;  (b)  a  liquid  and  a  consonant: 
al-mus,  fostering  ;  am-bo,  both ;  an-gxris,  snake  ;  ar-bor,  tree. 

2.  Compounds  are  treated  by  the  best  grammarians  as  if  their  parts 
were  separate  words  :  ab-igo, 1  drive  off  ;  rfie-ptlblica,  commonwealth. 

11.  The  last  syllable  of  a  word  is  called  the  ultimate 
(ultima,  last) ;  the  next  to  the  last  the  penult  (paene,  almost, 
and  ultima)  ;  the  one  before  the  penult,  the  antepenult 
(ante,  before,  and  paenultima). 

Remark. — A  syllable  is  said  to  be  open  when  it  ends  with  a  vowel ; 
close,,  when  it  ends  with  a  consonant. 

Quantity. 

12.  i.  A  syllable  is  said  to  be  long  by  nature,  when  it 
contains  a  long  vowel  or  diphthong :  mos,  custom ;  caelum, 
heaven. 

Remarks. — i.  A  vowel  before  nf,  ns,  gm,  gn,  is  long  by  nature: 
fnfgiiT,  unlucky ;  mfinsa,  table  ;  Sgmen,  train  ;  Sgnus,  lamb.  In  many 
cases,  however,  the  n  has  disappeared  from  the  written  word  ;  so  in 
some  substantival  terminations  :  Ob  (Ace.  PL,  2d  decl.),  tLs  (Ace.  PI., 
4th  decl.)  ;  in  adjectives  in  tons  (formosus,  shapely,  for  formOMus) ;  in 
the  numerical  termination  esimus  (■—  finsinras).     See  95,  n.  5. 

2.  Before  i  consonant  (j)  a  vowel  is  long  by  nature:  Pompfiius, 
Pompey ;  except  in  compounds  of  iugum,  yoke  (bl-iugus,  two-horse), 
and  in  a  few  other  words. 

Note.— From  about  134  to  about  74  B.  C.  S,  6,  ft,  were  often  represented  by  aa,  66, 
UU ;  I  by  ei.  Prom  the  time  of  Augustus  to  the  second  century  I  was  indicated  by  a 
lengthened  I.  From  Sulla's  time  until  the  third  century  long  vowels  (rarely,  however,  I) 
were  indicated  by  an  Apex  (')• 

2.  A  syllable  is  said  to  be  long  by  position,  when  a  short 
vowel  is  followed  by  two  or  more  consonants,  or  a  double 
consonant :  ars,  art ;  cdllnm,  neck ;  abrumpd,  /  break  off ; 
jtfr  mare,  through  the  sea  ;  nex,  murder. 
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3.  A  syllable  is  said  to  be  short  when  it  contains  a  short 
vowel,  which  is  not  followed  by  two  or  more  consonants : 
ldcus,  place  ;  t&bfila,  picture. 

Remark. — A  vcvel  is  short  by  nature  when  followed  by  another 
vowel,  or  by  nt,  nd :  ddns,  God ;  innooftntia,  innocence ;  amandai,  to  be 
loved. 

13.  A  syllable  ending  in  a  short  vowel,  followed  by  a  mute 
with  1  or  r,  is  said  to  be  common  (anceps,  doubtful)  :  tenS- 
brae,  darkness. 

Remark. — In  prose  such  syllables  are  always  short.  In  poetry  they 
were  short  in  early  times,  common  in  the  Augustan  period. 

14.  Every  diphthong,  and  every  vowel  derived  from  a 
diphthong,  or  contracted  from  other  vowels,  is  long:  saevus, 
cruel;  conclude,  I  shut  up  (from  claudo,  I  shut))  c6g0  (from 
co-ago),  /  drive  together. 

Accentuation. 

15.  1.  Dissyllabic  words  have  the  accent  or  stress  on  the 
penult :  Squus,  horse. 

2.  Polysyllabic  words  have  the  accent  on  the  penult,  when 
the  penult  is  long ;  on  the  antepenult,  when  the  penult  is 
short  or  common  :  mandare,  to  commit ;  m&ndere,  to  chew  ; 
integrum,  entire;  circumdare,  to  surround;  superstates, 
survivors. 

Remarks. — 1.  The  little  appendages  (enclitics),  que,  ve,  ne,  add  an 
accent  to  the  ultimate  of  words  accented  on  the  antepenult :  ldminaque, 
and  lights ;  fltiminave,  or  rivers  ;  v6merene  !  from  a  plowshare  f  Dis- 
syllables and  words  accented  on  the  penult  are  said  to  shift  their  accent 
to  the  final  syllable  before  an  enclitic  :  egomet,  I  indeed ;  amareve,  or 
to  love  ;  but  it  is  more  likely  that  the  ordinary  rule  of  accentuation 
was  followed. 

2.  Compounds  (not  prepositional)  of  facere  and  dare  retain  the 
accent  on  the  verbal  form  :  calefacit,  venumdare. 

3.  Vocatives  and  genitives  of  substantives  in  ins  of  the  second  de- 
clension, as  well  as  genitives  of  substantives  in  ium,  retain  the  accent 
on  the  same  syllable  as  the  nominative  :  Vergfll. 

Note.— Other  exceptions  will  be  noted  ae  they  occur.  In  the  older  language  the 
accent  was  not  bounded  by  the  antepenult :  accipiO  (accfpiO),  COncutiO  (COncutiO), 
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Parts  of  Speech. 

16.  The  Parts  of  Speech  are  the  Noun  (Substantive  and 
Adjective),  the  Pronoun,  the  Verb,  and  the  Particles  (Ad- 
verb, Preposition,  and  Conjunction),  defined  as  follows  : 

i .  The  Substantive  gives  a  name :  vir,  a  man ;  Codes, 
Codes  ;  donum,  a  gift. 

2.  The  Adjective  adds  a  quality  to  the  Substantive  :  bonus 
vir,  a  good  man. 

3.  The  Pronoun  points  out  without  describing  :  hlc,  this  ; 
ille,  that;  ego,  /. 

4.  The  Verb  expresses  a  complete  thought,  whether  asser- 
tion, wish,  or  command ;  amat,  he  loves  ;  amet,  may  he  love  ; 
ama,  love  thou  ! 

5.  The  Adverb  shows  circumstances. 

6.  The  Preposition  shows  local  relation. 

7.  The  Conjunction  shows  connection. 

Remarks. — 1.  Substantive  is  short  for  noun-substantive,  and  ad- 
jective for  noun-adjective.    Substantives  are  often  loosely  called  nouns. 

2.  The  Interjection  is  either  a  mere  cry  of  feeling  :  Sh !  ah  !  and  does 
not  belong  to  language,  or  falls  under  one  of  the  above-mentioned 
classes. 

3.  The  Particles  are  mainly  mutilated  forms  of  the  noun  and  pro- 
noun. 

Notes.— 1.  The  difference  between  substantive  and  adjective  is  largely  a  difference 
of  mobility ;  that  is,  the  substantive  is  fixed  in  its  application  and  the  adjective  is  general. 

2.  Noun  and  pronoun  have  essentially  the  same  inflection  ;  but  they  are  commonly 
separated,  partly  on  account  of  the  difference  in  signification,  partly  on  account  oi 
certain  peculiarities  of  the  pronominal  forms. 

Inflection. 

17.  Inflection  (inflexio,  bending)  is  that  change  in  the 
form  of  a  word  (chiefly  in  the  end)  which  shows  a  change  in 
the  relations  of  that  word.  The  noun,  pronoun,  and  verb  are 
inflected  ;  the  particles  are  not  capable  of  further  inflection. 

The  inflection  of  nouns  and  pronouns  is  called  declension, 
and  nouns  and  pronouns  are  said  to  be  declined. 

The  inflection  of  verbs  is  called  conjugation,  and  verbs 
are  said  to  be  conjugated, 

■ 


IO  THE  SUBSTANTIVE — GENDEE. 

The  Substantive. 

18.  A  Substantive  is  either  concrete  or  abstract  ;  concrete 
when  it  gives  the  name  of  a  person  or  thing  ;  abstract  when 
it  gives  the  name  of  a  quality  ;  as  amlcitia,  friendship. 

Concrete  substantives  are  either  proper  or  common : 
Proper  when  they  are  proper,  or  peculiar,  to  certain  per- 
sons, places,  or  things:  Hor&tius,  Horace;  Ne&polis,  Naples; 
Padus,  Po. 

Common  when  they  are  common  to  a  whole  class : 
dominus,  a  lord  ;  urbs,  a  city  ;  amuis,  a  river. 

Gender  of  Substantives. 

19.  For  the  names  of  animate  beings,  the  gender  is  deter- 
mined by  the  signification  ;  for  things  and  qualities,  by  the 
termination. 

Names  of  males  are  masculine  ;  names  of  females,  femi- 
nine. Masculine :  Romulus;  Iuppiter ;  vir,  man;  equus,  horse. 
Feminine  :  Cornelia;  Iund;  femina,  woman;  equa,  mare. 

20.  Some  classes  of  words,  without  natural  gender,  have 
their  gender  determined  by  the  signification  : 

1.  All  names  of  months  and  winds,  most  names  of  rivers, 
and  many  names  of  mountains  are  masculine  ;  as  :  Aprllis, 
April,  the  opening  month ;  Aquilo,  the  north  wind ;  Albis, 
the  River  Elbe;  Athos,  Mount  Athos. 

Remarks. — i.  Names  of  months,  winds,  and  rivers  were  looked 
upon  as  adjective*  in  agreement  with  masculine  substantives  under- 
stood (mSnsis,  month  ;  ventus,  wind  ;  fluvius,  amnis,  river). 

2.  Of  .he  rivers,  AUia,  Lethe,  Matrona,  Sagra,  Styx  are  feminine ; 
Albula,  Acheron,  Garumna  vary,  being  sometimes  masculine,  some- 
times feminine. 

3.  Of  the  mountains,  Alp6s,  the  Alps,  is  feminine  ;  so,  too,  sundry 
(Greek)  names  in  a  (G.  ae),  6  (G.  6s)  :  Aetna  (usually),  Calp6, 
CyUfinfi,  Hybla,  Ida,  Ossa  (usually),  Oeta  (usually),  RhodopS,  Pholofi,  Parens, 
and  Carambis,  Peloris.  Pelion  and  Soracte  (usually),  and  names  of  moun- 
tains in  a  (G.  Oram),  as  Maenala  (G.  Maenalorum),  are  neuter. 

II.  Names  of  countries  (terrae,  fern.),  islands  (insulae, 
fem.)}  cities  (urbes,/ewi.),  plants  (plantae,/em.),  and  trees 
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(arborta,  fern.),  are  feminine:  Aegyptus,  Egypt;   Bhodus, 
Rhodes  ;  pirns,  a  pear-tree  ;  abies,  a  fir -tree. 

Remarks. — i.  Names  of  countries  and  islands  in  us  (os)  (G.  i)  are 
masculine,  except  Aegyptns,  Chios,  Cheroonftras,  Cyprus,  Dfilos,  £plrus, 
LSmnos,  Lesbos,  Peloponnesus,  Bhodus,  Samoa,  Bosporus  (the  country). 

2.  Many  Greek  names  of  cities  follow  the  termination.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  republic  many  feminine  names  change  the  ending  -us 
to  -urn  and  become  neuter :  Abydus  and  Ab?duxn,  Saguntus  and 
Saguntum. 

3.  Most  names  of  trees  with  stems  in  -tro  (N.  -ter)  are  masculine  : 
oleaster,  wild  olive  ;  pinaster,  wild  pine.  So  also  most  shrubs  :  damns, 
bramble-bush  ;  rhtts,  sumach.  Neuter  are  acer,  maple  ;  laser,  a  plant ; 
papftver,  poppy  (also  masc.  in  early  Latin) ;  rObur,  oak;  slier,  willow ; 
siser,  skirret  (occasionally  masc.)  ;  stlber,  cork-tree;  tuber,  mushroom. 

III.  All  indeclinable  substantives,  and  all  words  and 
phrases  treated  as  indeclinable  substantives,  are  neuter :  fes, 
right;  &  longum,  a  long;  scire  tuum,  thy  knowing ;  triste 
vale,  a  sad  "fareivell." 

21.  1.  Substantives  which  have  but  one  form  for  mascu- 
line and  feminine  are  said  to  be  of  common  gender :  clvis, 
citizen  (male  or  female) ;  comes,  companion  ;  iudex,  judge. 

2.  Substantlva  mobilia  are  words  of  the  same  origin,  whose 
different  terminations  designate  difference  of  gender :  ma- 
gister,  master,  teacher ;  magistra,  mistress;  servus,  serva, 
slave  (masc.  and  fern.) ;  victor,  victrlx,  conqueror  (masc.  and 
fern. ). 

3.  If  the  male  and  female  of  animals  have  but  one  desig- 
nation, mas,  male,  and  femina,  female,  are  added,  when  it  is 
necessary  to  be  exact :  pav8  mas  (masculus),  peacock ;  p&v5 
ffemina,  peahen.  These  substantives  are  called  epicene 
(^irticoiva,  utrique  generi  communia,  common  to  each 
gender). 

Number. 

22.  In  Latin  there  are  two  numbers :  the  Singular, 
denoting  one;  the  Plural,  denoting  more  than  one. 

Remark. — The  Dual,  denoting  two,  occurs  in  Latin  only  in  two 
words  (duo,  two;  ambO,  both),  in  the  nominative  and  vocative  of  the 
masculine  and  neuter.     A  similar  formation  is  5cto,  eight  (two  fours). 
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Cases. 

23.  In  Latin  there  are  six  cases : 


i 


Nominative  (Case  of  the  Subject), 
Answers  :  who  9  what  9 

2.  Genitive  (Case  of  the  Complement). 

Answers  :  whose  9  whereof  9 

3.  Dative  (Case  of  Indirect  Object  or  Personal  Interest). 

Answers  :  to  whom  9  for  whom  9 

4.  Accusative  (Case  of  Direct  Object). 

Answers  :  whom  9  what  9 

5.  Vocative  (Case  of  Direct  Address). 

6.  Ablative  (Case  of  Adverbial  Relation). 

Answers  :  where  9  whence  9  wherewith  9 

Note.— These  six  cases  are  the  remains  of  a  larger  number.  The  Locative  (answers : 
where  f)y  is  akin  to  the  Dative,  and  coincident  with  it  in  the  1st  and  3d  Declensions  ; 
in  the  2d  Declension  it  is  lost  in  the  Genitive ;  it  is  often  blended  with  the  Ablative  in 
form,  regularly  in  syntax.  The  Instrumental  (answers:  wherewith?),  which  is 
found  in  other  members  of  the  family,  is  likewise  merged  in  the  Ablative. 

24.  i.  According  to  their  form,  the  cases  are  divided  into 
strong  and  weak :  The  strong  cases  are  Nominative,  Accusa- 
tive, and  Vocative.  The  weak  cases  are  Genitive,  Dative, 
and  Ablative. 

2.  According  to  their  syntactical  use,  the  cases  are  divided 
into  Cftsus  BectI,  or  Independent  Cases,  and  Casus  ObllquI,  or 
Dependent  Cases.  Nominative  and  Vocative  are  Casus 
Recti,  the  rest  Cftsus  ObllquI. 

25.  The  case-forms  arise  from  the  combination  of  the  case- 
endings  with  the  stem. 

1.  The  stem  is  that  which  is  common  to  a  class  of  forma- 
tions. 

Notes.— 1.  The  stem  is  often  so  much  altered  by  contact  with  the  case-ending,  and 
the  case-ending  so  much  altered  by  the  wearing  away  of  vowels  and  consonants, 
that  they  can  be  determined  only  by  scientific  analysis.  So  in  the  paradigm  mfinsa, 
the  stem  is  not  m8n8,  but  mCnaft,  the  final  £  having  been  absorbed  by  the  ending  in 
the  Dative  and  Ablative  Plural  mfinsll.  So  -d,  the  ending  of  the  Ablative  Singular, 
has  nearly  disappeared,  and  the  locative  ending  has  undergone  many  changes  (8,  SI,  I, 
$).    The  **  crude  form  "  it  is  often  impossible  to  ascertain. 

2.  The  root  is  an  ultimate  stem,  and  the  determinatioo  of  the  root  belongs  to  conv 
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parative  etymology.  The  stem  may  be  of  any  length,  the  root  was  probably  a  mono- 
syllable. In  penna  the  stem  is  pennS- ;  in  pennula,  pennulft- ;  in  pennfttnlut, 
pennStulo- ;  the  root  is  pet  (petna,  pesna,  penna),  and  is  found  in  pet-ere,  to  fab. 
upon,  to  fly  at;  Greek,  irir-opai,  m-cpor ;  English,  feather. 

2.  The  case-endings  are  as  follows,  early  forms  being  printed  in 
parenthesis  : 


So.— N.V. 

Wanting  or  m.  f .  -§ ;  n. 

-m. 

Pl.^ 

-N.V. 

-ea(eis,  Is);  -i;  n.  -a. 

G. 

-is  (-os,  -us,  -es) ;  -i. 

G. 

-nm(om);  -ram(som). 

D. 

-I  (-5,  -ei). 

D. 

-bus;  -ii. 

Ac. 

-m,  -em. 

Ac. 

-§  (for  -hi)  ;  n.  -a. 

Ab. 

Wanting  (or  -d) ;  -e. 

Ab. 

-boa;  -ii. 

Declensions. 

26.  There  are  five  declensions  in  Latin,  which  are  charac- 
terized by  the  final  letter  of  their  respective  stems  (stem- 
characteristic). 

For  practical  purposes  and  regularly  in  lexicons  they  are  also  im- 
properly distinguished  by  the  ending  of  the  Genitive  Singular. 

Genitive  Singular. 


1. 
la. 


Remark. — The  First,  Second,  and  Fifth  Declensions  are  called 
Vowel  Declensions  ;  the  Third  and  Fourth,  which  really  form  but  one, 
the  Consonant  Declension,  i  and  u  being  semi-consonants. 

27.  The  case-endings  in  combination  with  the  stem-char- 
acteristics give  rise  to  the  following  systems  of  terminations : 


Stem  Characteristic. 

I. 

a(S). 

II. 

5. 

III. 

i,  11,  a  consonant. 

IV. 

tt. 

V. 

5. 

Singular. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

N. 

a. 

us  (os) ;  wanting  ;  um  (om). 

8;  wanting. 

G. 

ae  (fis,  fii,  ai). 

I  (el). 

la  (us,  es). 

D. 

ae(al). 

0  (oi). 

I  (€1,  i). 

Ac. 

am. 

um  (om). 

em,  im. 

V. 

a. 

e;  wanting ;  um(om). 

•. 

Ab. 

*(fid). 

5«5d). 

e,  I  (ed,  Id). 
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IV. 

V. 

N.V. 

us;  tl. 

61. 

G. 

tLs  (uos,  uis). 

&,  6  (es).     . 

D. 

ul,  tl  (uel). 

ft,  6. 

Ac. 

urn;  tL 

om. 

Ab. 

tL 

Plural. 

6. 

L 

II. 

in. 

N.  V. 

ae. 

I  (oe,  S,  el) ;  a. 

6s  (els,  Is) ;  a,  ia. 

G. 

arum. 

am  (om),  drum. 

um,  ium. 

D.  A. 

to  (els);  Sbus 

to  (els),  ibus. 

ibus. 

Ac. 

S8. 

5s;  &. 

to,  6s;  a,ia. 

IV. 

V. 

N.  V. 

tLs  (ues,  uus)  ;  ua. 

61. 

G. 

num. 

Oram* 

D.  A. 

ubus,  ibus. 

6bus. 

Ac. 

tLs;  ua. 

6s. 

Note.— Pinal  -s  and  -m  are  frequently  omitted  in  early  inscriptions. 

28.  General  Rules  of  Declension. 

I.  For  the  strong  cases  . 

Neuter  substantives  have  the  Nominative  and  the  Vocative  like  the 
Accusative  ;  in  the  Plural  the  strong  cases  always  end  in  &. 

In  the  Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  Declensions  the  strong  cases  are 
alike  in  the  Plural. 

The  Vocative  is  J  ike  the  Nominative,  except  in  the  Singular  of  the 
Second  Declension  when  the  Nominative  ends  in  -us. 

II.  For  the  weak  cases  : 

The  Dative  and  the  Ablative  Plural  have  a  common  form. 

FIRST    DECLENSION. 

29.  The  stem  ends  in  a,  which  is  weakened  from  an 
original  a.     The  Nominative  has  no  ending. 

So. — N.  mfinsa  (f .),  the  table,  a  table. 

G.  mSnsae,  of  the  table,  of  a  table. 

D.  mBnsae,  to,  for  the  table,  to,  for  a  table. 

Ac.  mensam,  the  table,  a  table. 

V.  mfinsa,  0  table !  table ! 

Ab.  mCnsfi,  from,  with,  by,  the  table,  from,  toith,by,  a  table. 
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,.— N. 

mensae, 

the  tables, 

tables. 

G. 

mfinsfirum, 

of  the  tables, 

of  tables. 

D. 

mSnsIs, 

to,  for  the  tables, 

to,  for  tables. 

Ac. 

mensfis, 

the  tables, 

tables. 

V. 

mensae, 

0  tables/ 

tables! 

Ab. 

mensls, 

from,  with,  by,  the  tables, 

from,  with,  by,  tables. 

Remarks. — 1.  The  early  ending  of  the  Gen.,  5s,  found  in  a  few  cases 
in  early  poets,  is  retained  in  the  classical  period  (but  not  in  Caesar  or 
Livy)  only  in  the  form  familias,  of  a  family,  in  combination  with  pater, 
father,  mfiter,  mother.  Alius,  son,  Alia,  daughter,  viz.:  paterfamilias, 
mfiterfamilifis,  Alius  families,  Alia  familifis. 

2.  The  Loc.  Sing,  is  like  the  Genitive:  BOmae,  at  Rome;  mllitiae, 
abroad. 

3.  The  Gen.  PL  sometimes  takes  the  form  -urn  instead  of  •arum; 
this  occurs  chiefly  in  the  Greek  words  amphora  {amphora,  measure  of 
tonnage),  and  drachma,  franc — {Greek  coin).  The  poets  make  frequent 
use  of  this  form  in  Greek  patronymics  in  -da,  -das,  and  compounds  of 
-cola  (from  colS,  I  inhabit)  and  -gena  (from  root  gen,  beget). 

4  The  ending  -Sous  is  found  (along  with  the  regular  ending)  in  the 
Dat.  and  Abl.  PI.  of  dea,  goddess,  and  Alia,  daughter.  In  late  Latin 
the  use  of  this  termination  becomes  more  extended. 

Notes.— 1.  A  very  few  masc.  substantives  show  Nom.  Sing,  in  as  in  early  Latin. 

2.  A  form  of  the  Gen.  Sing,  in  fil,  subsequent  to  that  in  fis,  is  found  in  early 
inscriptions,  and  not  unfrequently  in  early  poets,  but  only  here  and  there  in  classical 
poetry  (Verg.,  A.,  3,  354,  etc.)  and  never  in  classical  prose. 

3.  The  early  ending  of  the  Dat.  SI  (sometimes  contracted  into  fi),  is  found  occa- 
sionally in  inscriptions  throughout  the  whole  period  of  the  language. 

4.  The  older  ending  of  the  Abl.,  fid,  belongs  exclusively  to  early  Latin.  Inscriptions 
show  els  for  Is  in  Dat.  and  Abl.  PI.,  and  once  fis  in  the  Dat  Plural. 

30.  Rule  of  Gender. — Substantives  of  the  First  Declen- 
sion are  feminine,  except  when  males  are  meant. 

Hadria,  the  Adriatic,  is  masculine. 

SECOND    DECLENSION. 

31.  The  stem  ends  in  8,  which  in  the  classical  period  is 
weakened  to  H,  except  after  fi  (vowel  or  consonant),  where  d  is 
retained  until  the  first  century  A.D.  In  combination  with 
the  case-endings  it  merges  into  6  or  disappears  altogether. 
In  the  Vocative  (except  in  neuters)  it  is  weakened  to  6. 

The  Nominative  ends  in  s  (m.  and  f.)  and  m  (n.).  But 
many  masculine  stems  in  which  the  final  vowel,  6,  is  preceded 
by  r,  drop  the  (os)  us  and  e  of  the  Nominative  and  Vocative, 
and  insert  6  before  the  r  if  it  was  preceded  by  a  consonant 
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32.  i.  Stems  in  -ro.  The  following  stems  in  -ro  do  not  drop  the(ot) 
us  and  e  of  the  Nom.  and  Voc. :  ems,  master ;  hesperus,  evening  star  ; 
icterus,  jaundice;  iuniperus,  juniper ;  mOrus,  mulberry  ;  numerus,  num- 
ber; taurus,  bull;  vims,  venom;  tunerus,  shoulder;  uterus,  womb. 

Note.— Socerus  is  found  in  early  Latin.    Plautus  uses  uterum  (n.)  once. 

2.  In  the  following  words  the  stem  ends  in  -ero  and  the  e  is  there- 
fore retained  throughout :  adulter,  adulterer ;  gener,  son-in-law;  Liber, 
god  of  wine;  puer,  boy ;  socer,  father-in-law;  vesper,  evening ;  and  in 
words  ending  in  -fer  and  -ger,  from  fero,  I  bear,  and  gerQ,  I  carry,  as, 
slgnifer,  standard-bearer,  armiger,  armor-bearer. 

Also  Iber  and  Celtiber  (names  of  nations)  have  in  the  Plural  Iberl 
and  CeltibCrl. 

33.  Hortus  (m.),  garden;  puer  (m.),  boy;  ager  (m.), 
field  ;  bellum  (n.),  war  ;  are  thus  declined  : 


So.-N. 

hortus, 

puer, 

ager, 

bellum, 

G. 

hortl, 

puerl, 

agrf, 

belli, 

D. 

hortO, 

puerO, 

agro, 

bell5, 

Ac. 

hortum, 

puerum, 

agrum, 

bellum, 

V. 

horte, 

puer, 

ager, 

bellum, 

Ab. 

horW. 

puerO. 

agrfc 

bellO. 

PL.—  N. 

hortl, 

puerl, 

agrl, 

bella, 

G. 

hortOrum, 

puer  drum, 

agrOrum, 

bellorum, 

D. 

hortto, 

puerls, 

agrls, 

bellls, 

Ac. 

hortOs, 

puerQs, 

agros, 

bella, 

*    v. 

hortl, 

puerl, 

agrf, 

bella, 

Ab. 

hortls. 

puerls. 

agrls. 

bellls. 

Remarks. — i.  Stems  in  -io  have  Gen.  Sing,  for  the  most  part  in  I  until 
the  first  century  A.  D.,  without  change  of  accent :  ingenl  (N.  ingenium), 
of  genius,  VergiU,  of  Vergil.     See  15,  r.  3. 

2.  Proper  names  in  -ius  (stems  in  -io)  have  Voc.  in  I,  without  change 
of  accent :  Antoni,  TullI,  GSI,  Vergfll.  Fflius,  son,  and  genius,  genius, 
form  their  Voc.  in  like  manner  :  fill,  genl.  In  solemn  discourse  -us  of 
the  Nom.  is  employed  also  for  the  Vocative.  (See  Liv.  1.  24,  7.)  So 
regularly  dens,  God  I 

3.  The  Loc.  Sing,  ends  in  I  (apparent  Genitive),  as  Rhodl,  at  Rhodes, 
TarentI,  at  Tarentum. 

4.  In  the  Gen.  PI.  -um  instead  of  -Oram  is  found  in  words  denoting 
coins  and  measures  ;  as,  nummum,  of  moneys  (also  -Qrum)  =  sestertium,  of 
sesterces  ;  deuSrium  (occasionally  -Qrum) ;  taleutum  (occasionally  -Qrum) ; 
tetrachmum;  modium  (also  -Orum),  of  measures;  iugerum;  medimnum; 
stadium  (also  -Qrum).    Likewise  in  some  names  of  persons  :  deum  (also 
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-flrum) ;  fabrum  (in  technical  expressions  ;  as  praefectui  fafarum,  other- 
wise -Oram) ;  llberam  (also  -Oram) ;  virum  (poetical,  except  in  technical 
expressions,  as  triumvirum);  8001101  (also  -Oram).  Some  other  examples 
are  poetical,  rare  or  late. 

5.  The  Loc.  PL  is  identical  with  the  Dative  :  Delphls,  at  Delphi, 

6.  Dens,  God,  is  irregular.  Tn  addition  to  the  forms  already  men- 
tioned, it  has  in  Nom.  PI.  del,  dil>  dl ;  in  Dat.  and  Abl.  PI.  dels, 
dils,  dls. 

Notes.— 1.  The  ending  -el  for  -I  in  the  Gen.  Sing,  is  found  only  in  inscriptions  sub- 
sequent to  the  third  Punic  War. 

2.  Puer,  boy,  forms  Voc.  pnere  in  early  Latin. 

a.  The  original  Abl.  ending  -d  belongs  to  early  inscriptions. 

4.  In  early  inscriptions  the  Nom.  PI.  ends  occasionally  in  6b,  els,  If :  magistrBs 
(for  magistrl)  virels  (for  virl).  The  rare  endings  oe  and  6  (nloirume*  for  plurimD 
and  the  not  uncommon  ending  61  belong  to  the  same  period. 

5.  Inscriptions  often  show  els  for  Is  in  Dat.  and  Abl.  Plural. 

34.  Rule  of  Gender. — Substantives  in  -us  are  masculine ; 
in  -am  neuter. 

Exceptions. — Feminine  are  :  1st.  Cities  and  islands,  as,  Corinthus, 
Sanras.  2d.  Most  trees,  as,  fftgus,  beech;  pirns, pear-tree.  3d.  Many 
Greek  nouns,  as,  atomus,  atom ;  dialectus,  dialect ;  methodus,  method  ; 
paragraph™,  paragraph;  periodus,  period.  4th.  Alvus,  belly  (ra.  in 
Plaut.)  ;  colus  (61,  N.  5),  distaff  (also  m.)  ;  humus,  ground  ;  vaanus, 
wheat-fan. 

Neuters  are  :  pelagus,  sea ;  virus,  venom  ;  vulgus,  the  rabble  (some- 
times masculine). 

THIRD    DECLENSION. 

35.  1.  The  stem  ends  in  a  consonant,  or  in  the  *close 
vowels  i  and  u. 

2.  The  stems  are  divided  according  to  their  last  letter, 
called  the  stem-characteristic,  following  the  subdivisions  of 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet : 

I. — Consonant  Stems.  II. —  Vowel  Stems. 

A.  Liquid  stems,  ending  in  1,  m,  n,  r.  1.  Ending  in  i. 

B.  Sibilant  stems,  ending  in  s.  2.  Ending  in  u, 

(  1.  Ending  in  a  P-mute,  b,  p.     (Compare  the  Fourth 

C.  Mute  stems,  <  2.  Ending  in  a  K-mute,  g,  c.  Declension.) 

(  3.  Ending  in  a  T-mute,  d,  t. 

36.  1.  The  Nominative  Singular,  masculine  and  femi- 
nine, ends  in  s,  which,  however,  is  dropped  after  1,  n,  r,  s, 
and  combines  with  a  K-mute  to  fosm  x.  The  final  vowel  of 
the  stem  undergoes  various  changes. 
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The  Vocative  is  like  the  Nominative. 

In  the  other  cases,  the  endings  are  added  to  the  unchanged 
stem. 

2.  Neuters  always  form  : 

The  Nominative  without  the  case-ending  s. 

The  Accusative  and  Vocative  cases  in  both  numbers  like 
the  Nominative. 

The  Nominative  Plural  in  &. 

Notes  on  the  Cases. 

37.  Singular. 

1.  Genitive.— In  old  Latin  we  find  on  inscriptions  the  endings  -us  (Gr.  -oc)  and 
-08. 

2.  Dative.— The  early  endings  of  the  Dat.  are  -el  and  -8.  These  were  succeeded 
by  I  after  the  second  century  B.  C,  6  being  retained  in  formulas  like  itlr6  dlCundO 
(Li v.,  4a,  28, 6),  in  addition  to  the  usual  form. 

8.  Accusative.— The  original  termination  -im,  in  stems  of  the  vowel  declension, 
loses  ground,  and  stems  of  this  class  form  their  Ace.  more  and  more  in  -em,  after  the 
analogy  of  consonant  stems.    For  the  classical  usage  see  57,  b.  i. 

4.  Ablative.— In  inscriptions  of  the  second  and  first  centuries  B.  C.  we  find  -el, 
-I,  and  -e.  But  -Si  soon  disappears,  leaving  e  and  X.  In  general  e  is  the  ending  for  the 
consonant  stems  and  I  for  the  vowel.  But  as  in  the  Ace.,  so  in  the  Abl.,  the  e  makes 
inroads  on  the  if  though  never  to  the  same  extent  (See  57,  R.  2.)  On  the  other 
hand,  some  apparently  consonant  stems  assume  the  ending  I.  Thus  some  in  -gg, 
-fttis:  herSditStl  (200  B.  C),  aetfitl  (rare);  lit!  (rare),  supellSctill  (classical; 
early  e) ;  also  the  liquid  stems  which  syncopate  in  the  Gen.,  as  imber.  The  ending 
-d  is  rare  and  confined  to  early  inscriptions. 

5.  Locative.— Originally  coincident  in  form  with  the  Dat,  the  Loc.  of  the  Third 
Declension  was  finally  blended  with  Abl.,  both  in  form  and  in  syntax.  In  the  follow- 
ing proper  names  the  old  form  is  frequently  retained :  Karth&gini,  at  Carthage,  Sul- 
monl,  at  Sulmo>  LacedaemonI,  at  Lacedaemon,  SicyonI,  TroezenI,  Anxurl, 
Tlburl.  Also  AcherontL  In  the  case  of  all  except  Anxur,  Tibur,  Acherfins,  the 
regular  form  is  more  common. 

The  following  Loc.  forms  of  common  nouns  are  found  :  herl,  ltlcl,  noctu  (prin- 
cipally in  early  Latin),  orbl  (Cic),  peregrl  (early  Latin),  praefiscini  (early  Latin), 
rflrl,  temperl  (the  usual  form  in  early  Latin),  vesperl.  In  all  cases  the  Abl.  form 
in  e  is  also  found. 

38.  Plural. 

1.  Nominative.— Early  Latin  shows  -els,  -Is  in  the  masc.  and  feminine.  The  latter 
was  usually  confined  to  vowel  stems,  but  also  occurs  occasionally  in  consonant  stems 
(ioudids).    Later  the  ending  was  -6s  for  all  kinds  of  stems. 

2.  Genitive.— The  ending  -um,  uniting  with  the  vowel  in  vowel  stems,  gives 
-ium.  But  many  apparently  consonant  stems  show  their  original  vowel  form  by  tak- 
ing -ium :  (1)  Many  fern,  stems  in  -tfit-  (N.  tSs)  with  -ium  as  well  as  -urn.  (2)  Mon- 
osyllabic and  polysyllabic  stems  in  -t,  -0,  with  preceding  consonant.  (3)  Monosyllables 
in  -p  and  -b,  sometimes  with,  sometimes  without,  a  preceding  consonant.  (4)  Stems  in 
-88- ;  see  48,  r. 

3.  Accusative.— Old  Latin  shows  also  -els.  The  classical  form  is  -6s  for  conso- 
nant and  -Is  for  vowel  stems.  But  -6s  begins  to  drive  out  -Is  in  some  vowel  stems  and 
wholly  supplants  it  in  the  early  Empire.  On  the  other  hand,  some  apparently  original 
consonant  sterna  show  -Is  in  early  Latin,  but  the  cases  are  not  always  certain. 
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I.-CONSONANT   STEMS. 
A.— Liquid  Stems. 

1.  Liquid  Stems  in  L 

89.  Form  the  Nominative  without  8  and  fall  into  two 
divisions*  : 

A.  Those  in  which  the  stem  characteristic  is  preceded  by  a  vowel : 

1.  -al9  -alis :  sfil  (with  compensatory  lengthening),  salt;  Punic 
proper  names  like  Adherbal,  Hannibal. 

2.  -il9  'ills  :  mfLgil  (mfigilis  is  late),  mullet ;  pngil  (pogilis  in  Varro), 
boxer;  vigil,  watchman.  -t$,  -ilis :  all,  ochre;  Tanaquil  (with 
shortened  vowel),  a  proper  name. 

3    -51,  -dlis  :  sol,  sun. 

4.  -ul,  -ulis  :  consul,  consul;  exsnl,  exile;  praesnl,  dancer. 

B.  Two  neuter  substantives  with  stems  in  -U,  one  of  which  is  lost  in 
the  Nominative  :  mel,  mollis,  honey ;  fel,  fellif,  gall. 

So. — N.  consul,   consul  (m.).  Pl. — N.  consoles,  the  consuls. 

G.  cOnsnlis,  G.  conwlum, 

D.  consnll,  D.  cBnaulibui, 

Ac.  cOniulem,  Ac.  consoles, 

V.  consul,             •  V.  consoles, 

Ab.  console.  Ab.  cOnsolibos. 

Rules  of  Gender. — 1.  Stems  in  -1  are  masculine. 

Exceptions  :  Sfl,  ochre,  and  sfil,  salt  (occasionally,  but  principally  in 
the  Sing.),  are  neuter. 

2.  Stems  in  -11  are  neuter. 

2.  Liquid  Stems  in  m. 

40.  Nominative  with  &  One  example  only  :  hiem(p)s, 
winter  (f.) ;  Gen.,  Mem-is,  Dat.,  hiem-1,  etc. 

3.  Liquid  Stems  in  n. 

41.  Most  masculine  and  feminine  stems  form  the  Nomi- 
native Singular  by  dropping  the  stem-characteristic  and 
changing  a  preceding  vowel  to  0. 


*  In  the  following  enumerations  of  stem-varieties,  Greek  substantives  are  as  a  rule 
omitted. 
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Some  masculine  anjl  most  neuter  stems  retain  the  stem- 
characteristic  in  the.  Nominative  and  change  a  preceding 
i  to  e. 

The  following  varieties  appear  : 

i.  -en,  ~enis :  the  masculine  substantives  lien,  snlQn,  spleen;  renfie 
(pi.),  kidney 8. 

2.  -5,  -inis :  hom8,  man;  nSm8,  no  one;  tnrb5,  whirlwind ;  Apoll5, 
Apollo.  Also  substantives  in  -d5  (except  praedO,  G.  -dnis,  robber) ;  and 
in  -gC  (except  harpagO,  G.  -onis,  grappling-hook ;  ligO,  G.  -Onis,  mattock) ; 
as,  grandO,  ftai7;  virgO,  virgin.  ~en9  inis:  the  masc.  substan- 
tives flamen,  priest;  Qscen  (also  f.),  divining  bird;  pecten,  comb ;  musical 
performers,  cornioen,  fidicen,  liticen,  tlblcen,  tnbioen.  Also  many 
neuters  :  as  nOmen,  name. 

3.  -o  (in  early  Latin  5,  in  classical  period  weakened),  -&ni&  :  le5, 
lion  ;  and  about  seventy  others.        -©,  -onis  :  Sazo,  Saxon  (late). 

4.  Irregular  formations  :  oar8,  G.  carnis,  flesh ;  Anift,  G.  AniSnis,  a 
river  ;  N6ri$,  G.  Nerienis,  a  proper  name.  Sanguis,  blood,  and  pollis, 
flour,  drop  the  stem  characteristic  and  add  s  to  form  nominative  ;  G. 
sanguinis,  pollinis. 


4*.               MASCULINE. 

FEMININE. 

NEUTER. 

So. — N.     le&,  lion(m.). 

im£g5,  likeness  (f .). 

nomen,  name  (n.). 

G.     leonia, 

imfiginis, 

nominis, 

D.    leOnl, 

imSgini, 

nOminl, 

Ac.  leOnem, 

imfiginem, 

nOmen, 

V.    leS, 

im&gB, 

nOmen, 

Ab.  leone, 

imagine, 

nomine, 

Pl.—N.    leonCs, 

imagines, 

nOmina, 

G.     leonum, 

imfiginnm, 

nominum, 

D.     leombus, 

imSginibus, 

nominibns, 

Ac.  leOnCs, 

imagines, 

nOmina, 

V.    leOnCs, 

imagines, 

nOmina, 

Ab.  leonibna. 

imSginibus. 

nOminibus. 

Note.— Early  Latin  shows  homdnem,  etc.,  occasionally. 

43.  Rules  of  Gende 

r. — 1.  Substantives 

in  -5  are  mascu 

line,  except  card,  flesh,  and  those  in  -do,  -go,  and  -id. 


Exceptions. -Masculine  are  cardO,  hinge;  OrdO,  rank;  harpagO,  grappling- 
hook  ;  ligO,  mattock ;  margO,  border  (occasionally  fem.  in  late  Latin)  ;  and  concrete 
nouns  like  pllgiO,  dagger,  titiO,  firebrand,  vespertlliO,  bat. 

2.  Substantives  in  -en  (-men)  are  neuter.  See  exceptions, 
41,  1,  2. 
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4.  Liquid  Stems  in  r. 
44  Form  Nominative  without  8. 

Stems  fall  into  the  following  classes  : 

i.  -ar9-aris:  salar,  trout;  proper  names  like  Caesar,  Hamilcar; 
the  neuters  baccar,  a  plant  ;  iubar,  radiance ;  nectar,  nectar.        -ar9 
•arts:  Lfir,  a  deity.        -ar9  avis  :  Hfir  (Enn.,  Verg.),  a  river, 
-ar,  arris :  15r  (n.)  spelt. 

2.  -er,  -eris:  acipenser,  a  fish  ;  agger,  mound;  ftnser,  goose;  asser, 
pole  ;  aster,  a  plant ;  cancer,  the  disease  ;  career,  prison,*  later,  brick; 
nralier  (f.),  woman ;  passer,  sparrow  ;  tilber  (m.  and  f.),  apple  ;  vesper, 
evening  (68,  io) ;  vomer,  plowshare  (47,  2).  The  neuters  acer,  maple ; 
cadftver,  dead  body  ;  deer,  pea  ;  lSser,  a  plant ;  laver,  a  plant  ;  pap&ver, 
poppy  ;  piper,  pepper ;  slier,  willow ;  siser,  skirret ;  suber,  cork ;  tuber, 
tumor ;  uber,  teat;  [verber],  thong.  -er9  -ris  ;  four  words,  accipiter, 
hawk  ;  frfiter,  brother  ;  m&ter,  mother  ;  pater,  father.  Also  some  proper 
names,  as  Diespiter,  Falacer,  and  the  names  of  the  months,  September, 
October,  November,  December.  Also,  imber,  shower,  linter,  skjff,  iter, 
bag,  venter,  belly,  which  were  probably  vowel  stems  originally  (see  45, 
r.  1).  -er9  -eris:  fier,  air;  aether,  ether.  -er9  -eris:  ver, 
spring. 

3.  -or,  'Oris  :  arbor  (f.),  tfrea  (stem  originally  in  -os) ;  some  Greek 
words  in  -tor,  as  rhetor,  rhetorician  ;  slave  names  in  -por,  as  Karcipor ; 
the  neuters  :  ador,  spelt ;  aequor,  sea  ;  marmor,  marble.  -or,  -&ris  : 
very  many  abstract  words,  as  amor,  love  ;  color,  color  ;  clamor,  outcry ; 
soror,  sister  ;  uxor,  wife  ;  these  may  come  from  stems  in  os  (see  47,  4) ; 
also  verbals  in  -tor,  as  victor. 

4.  -ur9  -uris  :  augur,  augur ;  furfur,  bran  ;  turtur,  dove  ;  vultur, 
vulture ;  lemurfis  (pl.)»  ghosts,  and  a  few  proper  names  ;  also  the 
neuters  tulgur,  lightning;  guttur,  throat;  murmur,  murmur;  sulfur, 
sulphur.       -ur9  -uris  ;  fur,  thief. 

5.  Four  neuters,  ebur,  ivory  ;  femur,  thigh  ;  iecur,  liver  ;  robur,  oak, 
show  Gen.  in  -oris ;  two  of  these,  femur,  iecur,  have  also  the  irregular 
forms  feminis  and  iecinerig,  iednoris,  iocinoris.  Iter,  way,  has  G.  itiueris ; 
and  supollfix,  furniture,  has  G.  supellfiotilis. 


40.       SINGULAR. 

PLURAL. 

SINGULAR. 

PLURAL. 

\                    N.    labor,  toil  (m.), 

labor  fie, 

pater,  father  (m.), 

patrfis, 

t                    G.    laboris, 

laborum, 

patris, 

patrum, 

D.    labQrl, 

laborious, 

patrt, 

patribus, 

Ac.  laborem, 

labor  fie, 

patrem, 

patrfis, 

V.    labor, 

laborfis, 

pater, 

patrfis, 

Ab.  labors. 

laborious. 

patre. 
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Remarks. — i.  Imber,  shower,  linter,  skiff,  uter,  bag,  venter,  belly, 
show  the  vowel  nature  of  their  stems  by  having  Gen.  PL  in  -ium. 
Imber  has  also  sometimes  Abl.  Sing,  in  L    (See  37,  4.) 

2.  Bfflrar,  strength,  also  forms  a  Nom.  rObus  (47,  4),  and  vGmer,  plow- 
share, vGmis  (47,  2). 

Note.— Arbor,  and  many  stems  in  -Or,  were  originally  stems  in  -g ;  the  g  became  r 
(47)  between  two  vowels  in  the  oblique  cases,  and  then  reacted  upon  the  Nominative. 
But  many  Nominatives  in  -Qs  are  still  found  in  early  Latin  ;  and  some  are  still  retained 
in  the  classical  times :  arbOs  (regularly  in  Verg.,  frequently  in  Lucr.,  Hon.,  Ov.), 
honfe  (regularly  in  Vebg.,  commonly  in  Cic,  Lrvr),  and  others. 

46.  Rules  of  Gender. — 1.  Substantives  in  -er  and  -or  are 
masculine.  *  2.  Substantives  in  -ar  and  -ur  are  neuter. 

Exceptions.— Masculine  are  salar,  trout,  and  proper  names  in  -ar ;  augur, 
augur  ;  furfur,  bran  ;  names  of  animals  in  -ur  and  a  few  proper  names  in  -ur. 

Feminine  are  arbor,  tree  ;  mulier,  woman  ;  soror,  sister ;  uxor,  w\fe.  Neuter 
are  acer,  maple  •  ador,  spelt ;  aequor,  sea ;  cadftver,  dead  body  •  cicer,  pea ; 
iter,  way  ;  laser,  a  plant ;  laver,  a  plant ;  marmor,  marble ;  papaver,  poppy  ; 
piper,  pepper  ;  slier,  willow ;  siser,  sJdrret ;  suber,  cork ;  tuber,  tumor ;  fiber, 
teat ;  vfir,  spring ;  [verber],  thong. 

B.— Sibilant  Stems. 

47.  The  Nominative  has  no  additional  s,  and  changes  in 
masculines  e  to  i,  and  in  neuters  e  or  0  to  u  before  8. 

In  the  oblique  cases,  the  s  of  the  stem  usually  passes  ove^ 
between  two  vowels,  into  r  (rhotacism). 

There  are  the  following  varieties  of  stems  : 

1.  -as,  -arts  ;  mSs,  male.  -as,  -asis  :  vfis  (n.),  vessel.  -as, 
-assis :  as  (m.),  a  copper  (vowel  long  in  Nom.  by  compensatory 
lengthening),  and  some  of  its  compounds  (with  change  of  vowel),  as 
bes,  semis. 

2.  -es,  -eris:  Ceres,  Ceres.  -is,  -eris:  cinis,  ashes;  cucumis, 
cucumber  (see  57,  R.  1),  pulvis  (occasionally  pulvls),  dust ;  vOmis,  ploio- 
share  (see  45,  R.  2).  -us,  -eris  :  Venus,  and  occasionally  plgnus, 
pledge  (see  4). 

3.  -fs,  -iris  :  glls,  dormouse. 

4.  -OS,  -osis :  old  Latin  ianitOs,  labos,  elfimSs  (see  45,  n.).  -os, 
-ossis:  os  (n.),  bone.  -os,  -oris  :  flOs,  flower;  glOs,  sister-in-law; 
lepOs,  charm  ;  mos  (m.),  custom  ;  -Os  (n.),  mouth  ;  rts,  dew.  -us,  -oris  : 
corpus,  body  ;  decus,  grace  ;  plgnus,  pledge,  and  twelve  others  ;  on  rflbus 
(see  45,  b.  2). 

5.  -us,  -uris  :  Iigus,  Ligurian.  -us,  -uris  :  teUfis  (f .),  earth  ; 
mils  (m.),  mouse;  the  neuters:  crus,  leg;  ins,  right;  pus,  pus;  rus, 
country  ;  tus,  incense. 

6.  aes,  aeris,  brass* 
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48.      SINGULAR.  PLURAL.       SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

N.  A.  V.    genus,  kind  (n.),  genera,  corpus,  body  (n.),    oorpora, 

G.    generis,  genenun,       eorporii,  eorpornm, 

D.    generl,  generibus,      corpori,  corporibxu, 

Ab.  genere.  generibxu.      oorpore.  corporibxu. 

Remark. — Lb,  a  copper,  andos,  bone,  form  the  Gen.  PL  in -inm,  after 

the  usage  of  vowel  stems  (see  38,  2).     So  also  mils,  mouse. 

49.  Rule  of  Gender. — Masculine  are  substantives  in  -is 
(-ens),  and  -da,  -oris:  except  os,  mouth  (G.  oris),  which  is 
neuter. 

Neuter  are  substantives  in  -us  (G.  -ens,  -oris),  and  in  -us 
(G.  -uris) ;  except  tellus,  earth  (G.  telluris),  which  is  femi- 
nine ;  and  the  masculines,  lepus,  hare  (G.  leporis) ;  mus, 
mouse  (G.  muris). 

C— Mute  Stems. 

50.  All  masculines  and  feminines  of  mute  stems  have  8  in 
the  Nominative.  Before  8  a  P-mute  is  retained,  a  K-mute 
combines  with  it  to  form  x,  a  T-mute  is  dropped. 

Most  polysyllabic  mute  stems  change  their  final  vowel  i 
into  e  in  the  Nominative. 

The  stems  show  variations  as  follows  : 

51.  Stems  in  a  P-mute. 

i.  -abs,  -abis  :  trabs,  beam  ;  Arabs.       -aps,  -apis  :  [daps],  feast. 

2.  -ebs,  ebis :  piebs,  commons. 

3.  -eps,  "ipis:  prlnceps,  chief,  and  fourteen  others.  -ips9 
-4pi8 :  stipe,  dole. 

4.  -ops,  -opis  :  [ops],  power. 

5.  ~ep&9  upis  ;  auceps,  fowler,  and  the  old  Latin  manceps,  contractor. 

6.  -rbs,  -rbis  :  urbs,  city. 

7.  -4%ps,  -rpis  :  stirps,  stock. 

Sg. — N.    prlnoeps,    chief  (m.\  Pl— prfncipfis, 

G.    prlncipis,  prlncipum, 

D.    prlncipi,  prlncipibus, 

Ac.  prlncipem,  prlncipes, 

V.    prlnoeps,  prlncipfis, 

Ab.  prlncipe.  prlncipibus. 

52.  Stems  in  a  K-mute. 

1.  -eras,  -arts:  fax,  torch,  and  many  Greek  words  in  -ax,  Atax, 
proper  name,  -aaj,  -G,ci8  :  fornix,  furnace  ;  Umax,  snail ;  pax,  peace ; 
and  Greek  eordax,  thorax. 
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2.  -ex,  -ecis :  faenisex,  mower;  nex,  murder;  [prex],  prayer; 
[resex],  stump,      -ex,  -ecis :  ftllflx  (also  ftllee),  ftrtne ;  vervex,  wether. 

-ex,  -egis :  grex,  forrf  ;  aquilex,  water-inspector.        -ex,  -egis  : 
interrfix;  lex,  law;  rex,  king. 

3.  -ex,  -ids :  auspex,  soothsayer,  and  about  forty  others.  -ex, 
-igis :  rfimex,  rower.  -ix,  ids  :  cervix,  neck,  and  about  thirty 
others  ;  verbals  in  -Ix,  as  victrlx.  -ix,  -ids :  appendix,  appendix,  and 
ten  others.  -ix,  -igis :  strix,  screechrowl;  also  many  foreign  proper 
names,  as  Dumnorix,  which  may,  however,  be  forms  in  -Ix,  -Igis, 

4.  -ox,  -dels :  celox,  cutter ;  vox,  voice.  -ox,  -ocis  :  Cappadox, 
Cappadocian.       -ox,  -ogis  :  Allobrox,  Allobrogian. 

5.  -ux9-uci8 :  crux, cross;  dux, leader;  tool, nut.  -ux,-Hcis: 
lux,  light ;  hallux,  gold-dust ;  Pollux.  -ux,  -ugis  :  coniux  (-unx), 
spouse.        -ux,  -ugis  :  frux,  fruit. 

6.  *rx,  -rds :  -arx^  citadel;  merx,  wares,  -Ix,  -Ids:  falx, 
sickle ;  calx,  heel,  lime.  -nx,  -nds  :  lanx,  dish  ;  compounds  of  -unx, 
as  quincunx,  and  a  few  names  of  animals  ;  phalanx  has  6.  phalangis. 

7.  Unclassified  :  nix  (G.  nivis),  snow;  bos  (G.  bovis ;  see  71),  ox;  [faux] 
(G.  faucis),  throat ;  faex  (G.  feeds),  dregs, 

king  (m.).  Pl.— rfiges, 

regum, 
regions, 
rtges, 
rGges, 
Ab.  rfige,  regions. 

53.  Stems  in  a  T-mute 

1.  -as,  -atis  :  many  feminine  abstracts,  as  aetae,  age  ;  some  proper 
names,  as  Maecenas.  -as,  -atis  :  anas,  duck.  -as,  -adis :  vas, 
bail ;  lampas,  torch. 

2.  -es,  -etis  :  indiges,  patron  deity  ;  interpres,  interpreter  ;  praepes, 
bird ;  seges,  crop  ;  teges,  mat.  -es9  -etis  :  abiCs,  fir  ;  aries,  ram  ; 
paries,  wall.  -es,  -etis  :  quies,  quiet ;  requies,  rest.  -es,  -edis  : 
pes,  foot,  and  its  compounds.        -es,  -edis :  here*,  heir;  merces,  hire, 

3.  -es9  -itis  :  antistes,  overseer ;  caespes,  sod,  and  some  fifteen  oth- 
ers, -es,  -idis :  oboes,  hostage ;  praeses,  protector,  -is,  -Uis  : 
Us,  suit.  -is,  -idis  :  capis,  bowl ;  cassis,  helmet,  and  nearly  forty 
others,  mostly  Greek. 

4.  -6s,  -otis :  ceo,  whetstone ;  doe,  tfowry  ;  nepos,  grandson ;  sacer- 
doo,  ^rtcs/.        -os,  -or/i»  :  custoo,  guard. 

5.  -Us,  -litis:  gills,  ^Zwe,  and  some  abstracts:  inventus,  youth; 
salus,  sa/efy ;  senectus,  old  age ;  servitus,  servitude  ;  virtus,  manliness. 

-us,  -udis:  pecus,  sheep,       -us,-udis:  incus,  anwl;  palus, 
marsh;  subscus,  teww. 


So.— N. 

rex, 

G. 

regis, 

D. 

regi, 

Ac. 

regem, 

V. 

rex, 
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6.  -aes,  -aedis :  praes,  surety.  -aus,  -audis :  laus,  praise; 
fraus,  fraud. 

7.  -Is,  -Ms :  pals,  porridge.  -nsy  -ntis  :  Infans,  infant ;  dens, 
foo/A  ;  fons,  fountain  ;  mons,  mountain  ;  frOns,  fcrow  ;  pons,  bridge  ;  gens, 
/rt'6e;  lens,  lentil;  mens,  mind;  rudens,  rope;  torrens,  torrent.  -s, 
-nils  ;  latinized  Greek  words  like  gigfis,  ^rian*.  -rs,  -rf  is  .•  an,  art ; 
oohors,  cohort;  fors,  chance ;  Man;  mors,  <fea/ft  ;  ion,  Jo/. 

8.  Unclassified  :  cor  (G.  cordis),  heart;  nox  (G.  noctis),  night ;  caput 
(G.  capitis),  food;  lac  (G.  lactis),  milk. 

So.— N.    aetas,  age  (f .).  Pl.— aetfites,     Sg.— pes,  /oo*  (in.).  Pl.— pedes, 


G. 

aetatifl, 

aet&tum, 

pedis, 

pedum, 

D. 

aetSti, 

aet&tibus, 

pedl, 

pedibns, 

Ac. 

aet&tem, 

aetfites, 

pedem, 

pedes, 

V. 

aetas, 

aet&tes, 

pes, 

pedes, 

Ab. 

aetste, 

aet&tibns. 

pede, 

pedibns. 

54.  Many  substantives  of  this  class  were  originally  vowel  stems 
(see  56),  and  show  their  origin  by  having  the  termination  -inm  in  the 
Gen.  PI.  and  -I  in  the  Abl.  Singular.  Some  not  originally  vowel  stems 
do  the  same.    (See  38,  2.) 

Monosyllabic  mute  stems,  with  the  characteristic  preceded  by  a 
consonant,  have  the  Gen.  PI.  in  -inm :  urbium,  of  cities ;  arcinm,  of 
citadels ;  montinm,  of  mountains ;  partinm,  of  parts ;  noctinm,  of  the 
nights.  But  -nm  is  also  found  in  gentnm  (Attius),  partnm  (Ennius); 
so  always  opum. 

Monosyllabic  mute  stems,  with  characteristic  preceded  by  a  long 
vowel  or  diphthong,  vary  :  dOt-inm,  Ut-ium,  fauo-ium,  fraud-urn  (-inm), 
]aud-nm  (-inm).    But  praed-um,  vOcum. 

Monosyllabic  mute  stems  with  characteristic  preceded  by  a  short 
vowel  have  -urn ;  but  fae-ium,  nue-um  (-inm),  niv-ium  (-nm). 

The  polysyllabic  stems  in  -nt  and  -rt  have  more  frequently  -inm,  as 
clientium  (-nm),  of  clients ;  oohortinm  (-nm),  of  companies.  So  adule- 
toentium  (-tun),  amantium  (-nm),  infantium  (-nm),  parentum  (-inm),  serpen- 
tinm  (-nm),  torrentinm  (-nm) ;  rudentum  (-inm) ;  but  only  qnadrantum. 

Of  other  polysyllabic  stems  feminine  stems  in  -fit  have  frequently 
both  -nm  and  -inm,  as  aet&tum  and  aetfitium,  clvitfitum  and  civitfitinm, 
etc.  ;  the  rest  have  usually  -urn :  but  artifex,  (h)aru8pex,  extispex,  index, 
supplex,  coniux,  remex,  and  usually  fornfix  have  -inm.  Forceps,  mancepo, 
munioeps,  princeps  have  -nm.    Pains  has  usually  pallid  inm. 

Notes.— 1.  The  accusative  lentim  from  [16ns]  is  occasionally  found,  and  partim 
from  pan,  as  an  adverb. 

a.  Sporadic  ablatives  in  -i  occur  as  follows :  animantl  (Cic),  bidentl  (Lucb.), 
tridentl  (Sn,.,  Verg.),  capitl,  consonantl  (gram.),  herfidl  (inscr.),  lfigl  (inscr.), 
lent!  (Titin.,  Col.),  lttd  (early),  mentl  (Col.),  occipitl  (Pebs.,  Aus.),  pficl 
(Vabbo),  parti,  rudentl  (Vrra.),  sortt,  torrentl  (Sen.). 
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55.  Rule  of  Gender. — Mute  stems,  with  Nominative  in  S, 
are  feminine. 

i.  Exceptions  in  a  k-mute. 

Masculines  are  substantives  in  -ex,  -fix,  -ix,  and  -unx ;  except  cortex, 
bark,  forfex,  shears,  frutex,  shrub,  imbrex,  tile,  latex,  fluid,  5bex,  bolt, 
silex,  flint,  varix,  varicose  vein,  which  are  sometimes  masculine,  some- 
times feminine  ;  and  faex,  dregs,  forpex,  tongs,  lex,  law,  nex,  slaughter, 
vlbex,  weal,  and  forms  of  [prex],  prayer,  which  are  feminine.  Calx, 
heel,  and  calx,  chalk,  are  sometimes  masculine,  sometimes  feminine. 

2.  Exceptions  in  a  t-mute. 

Masculine  are  substantives  in  -es,  -itis,  except  merges  (f.),  sheaf ; 
also  pfis,  foot,  and  its  compounds  ;  paries,  wall ;  lapis,  stone. 

Masculines  in  -ns  are  :  dfins,  tooth,  and  its  compounds;  15ns,  spring; 
mens,  mountain;  pOns,  bridge  ;  rudfins,  rope  ;  torrfins,  torrent;  also  some 
substantivized  adjectives  and  participles. 

Neuters  are  only  :  cor,  heart,  lac,  milk,  and  caput,  head. 

II.-VOWEL  STEMS. 
1  .—Vowel  Stems  In  1. 

56.  Masculines  and  feminines  form  their  Nominative  in  8. 
Some  feminines  change,  in  the  Nominative,  the   stem- 
vowel  i  into  e. 

Neuters  change,  in  the  Nominative,  the  stem-vowel  i  into 
e.  This  e  is  generally  dropped  by  polysyllabic  neuters  after 
1  and  r. 

Stems  in  i  have  Genitive  Plural  in  -ium. 

Neuter  stems  in  i  have  the  Ablative  Singular  in  I,  and 
Nominative  Plural  in  -ia. 

The  varieties  of  stems  are  : 

i.  -i&9  -i«  ;  nearly  one  hundred  substantives,  like  clvis,  citizen. 

2.  -es,  -is  ;  thirty-five,  like  vulpes,  fox.  Some  of  these  have  also 
variant  nominatives  in  -is  in  good  usage. 

3.  -e,  -is :  some  twenty  neuters,  as  mare,  sea. 

4.  — ,  -is :  twenty-four  neuters,  which  form  Nominative  by  dropping 
the  stem  characteristic  and  shortening  the  preceding  vowel  :  animal, 
-filis,  animal ;  calcar  (Gr.  calcSris),  spur. 

5.  For  substantives  in  -er,  -ris,  see  44,  2.  Irregular  is  senex, 
(G.  senis  j  see  57,  r.  3),  old  man. 
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M. 

r. 

F. 

N. 

N. 

So.— N.    collis,  Aitf. 

tnrris,  tower. 

vulpes,/oa: 

.  mare,  sea 

■  animal,  Uvin 

G.   collis, 

turns, 

viilpis, 

maris, 

animfilis, 

p.   coUI, 

turrl, 

vxilpl, 

marl, 

animfill, 

Ac.  collem, 

turrim(em), 

vulpem, 

mare, 

animal, 

Y.   collis, 

turris, 

vulpee, 

mare, 

animal, 

Ab.  colle, 

turrl(e), 

vulpe, 

marl, 

animfill, 

PL.— N.    colles, 

turres, 

vulpes, 

maria, 

animfilia, 

G.   collium, 

turri-um, 

vulpium, 

marum, 

n.Tiim&1iTiTff> 

D.   collibus, 

turri-bus, 

vulpibus, 

maribus, 

animSlibus, 

Ac.  001118(68), 

turrls(es), 

vulpto(6s), 

maria, 

animfilia, 

v.  ooiies, 

turres, 

vulpfis, 

maria,  • 

animfilia, 

Ab.  collibus. 

turri-bus. 

vulpibus. 

maribus. 

animSlibus. 

27 


57.  Remarks. — 1.  The  proper  ending  of  the  Ace.  Sing,  -im,  is  re- 
tained always  in  amussis,  buris,  cuoumis  (see  47,  2),  futis,  mephitis, 
rfivifl,  rumis,  sitis,  tussis,  vis ;  and  in  names  of  towns  and  rivers  in  -is, 
as  Nefipolis,  Tiberis ;  usually  in  febris,  puppis,  pelvis,  restis,  securis,  turris ; 
occasionally  in  bipennis,  clfivis,  crfitis,  cutis,  len(ti)s  (see  54,  n.  i),  messis, 
na"  via,  neptis,  praesaepis,  sSmentis,  strigilis. 

2.  The  Abl.  in  -1  is  found  in  substantives  that  regularly  have  -im 
in  Ace.  (except  perhaps  restis) :  also  not  unfrequently  in  amnis,  avis, 
bipennis,  canfilis,  clvis,  clfissis,  finis  (in  formulae),  fastis,  Ignis  (in  phrases), 
orbis,  sSmentis,  strigilis,  unguis ;  occasionally  in  anguis,  bllis,  clfivis, 
collis,  convallis,  corbis,  messis,  neptis ;  regularly  in  neuters  in  e,  al,  and  ar, 
except  in  rete,  and  in  the  towns  Caere,  Praeneste. 

Note.— So  also  tbe  adjectives  of  this  class,  when  used  as  substantives  by  ellipsis  : 
annfilis  (sc.  liber,  book),  chronicle ;  nfitfilis  (sc.  dies,  day),  birthday;  Aprllis  (sc. 
mensis,  month),  and  all  the  other  months  of  the  Third  Declension  :  Abl.,  annfill, 
nfitSU,  Aprlll,  SeptembrI,  etc.  But  iuvenis,  young  man;  and  aedllis,  aedile, 
have  Abl.,  iuvene,  aedlle ;  adjectives  used  as  proper  nouns  have  generally  Abl.  in 
-e,  as,  Iuvenfilis,  Iuvenfile. 

3.  In  the  Gen.  PL,  instead  of  the  ending  -him,  -um  is  found  always 
in  canis,  dog,  iuvenis,  young  man,  pfinis,  bread,  senex,  old,  strues,  heap, 
volucris,  bird;  usually  in  apis,  bee,  sfides,  seat,  vfites,  bard  ;  frequently 
in  m6nsis,  month.  On  imber,  etc.,  see  45,  r.  i.  Post-classical  and  rare 
are  ambSgum,  caedum,  clfidum,  veprum,  and  a  few  others  ;  marum  (the 
only  form  found)  occurs  once. 

4.  In  the  Nom.  PI.  -els  and  -Is  are  found  in  early  Latin.  So  occa- 
sionally in  consonant  stems  (see  38,  1),  but  in  classical  times  such  usage 
is  doubtful.  * 

5.  The  proper  ending  of  the  Ace.  PL,  -Is  (archaic,  -els),  is  found  fre- 
quently in  the  classical  period  along  with  the  later  termination  -6s,  which 
supplants  -Is  wholly  in  the  early  empire.  On  the  other  hand,  -Is  for  -es 
in  consonant  stems  is  confined  to  a  few  doubtful  cases  in  early  Latin. 
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THIRD   DECLENSION. 


58.  Rule  of  Gender. — i.  Vowel  stems,  with  Nominative 
in  -6a  are  feminine  ;  those  with  Nominative  in  -is  are  partly 
masculine,  partly  feminine. 

Masculine  axe  :  amnis,  river  (f.,  early) ;  antes  (pi.),  rows ;  axis,  axle ;  bfLrti,  pkno- 
tail;  cassft  (pi.),  toils;  canlis,  stalk;  collis,  hill;  crlnis,  hair;  ensis,  ^tait*; 
fascia,  /a?©* ;  follis,  te#0tt« ;  funis,  rope  (f .,  Lucr.)  ;  fOatis,  cudgel ;  Ignis,  fire  ; 
manfe  (pi.),  Jtfaw««  *'  mensis,  wwwJA ;  mtlgil(ifl),  mullet ;  orbis,  drc^ ;  pfinis,  ^6a<i  ; 
postis,  door-post ;  torris,  .fire-brand ;  unguis,  nail ;  vectis,  lever ;  vermis,  worm. 

Common  are  :  caMiB,  footpath ;  eanfilis,  canal ;  clflnis,  haunch ;  cor  bis,  basket ; 
finis,  end ;  retis,  net  (also  rfite,  n.) ;  sentis  (usually  pi.),  bramble  ;  scrobis,  ditch ; 
torquis  (es),  necklace ;  tOles  (pi.),  goitre ;  veprfe  (pi.),  bramble. 

Remark. — Of  the  names  of  animals  in  -is,  some  are  masculine  ;  tigris, 
tiger  (fern,  in  poetry)  ;  oanis,  dog  (also  fern.)  ;  niseis,  fish  ;  others  fem- 
inine :  apis,  bee  ;  avis,  bird  ;  ovis,  sheep  ;  felis,  cat  (usually  feles). 

2.  Vowel  stems,  with  Nominative  in  -e,  -al,  -ar,  are  neuter. 

2.    Vowel  Stems  In  u. 

59.  Of  stems  in  u,  the  monosyllabic  stems,  two  in  num- 
ber, belong  to  the  Third  Declension. 

So.— N.    grfls,  crane  (f.)  Pl.— grues 
G.    grids  grunm 

D.    grul  gruibos 

Ac.  grnem  grn6s 

V.     grfls  gru6s 

Ab.  grne  grnibns. 

Sfis,  swine  (commonly  f.),  usually  snbns,  in  Dat.  and  Abl.  Plural. 

Table  of  Nominative  and  Genitive  Endings  of  the  Third  Declension. 

The  *  before  the  ending  denotes  that  it  occurs  only  in  the  one  word  cited. 


60. 


A.    NOMINATIVES  ENDING  WITH  A  LIQUID. 


Nom. 

Gen. 

Nom.    Gen. 

-al 

-fili-s 

animal,      animal. 

-ar  *-arr-is 

-al-is 

Hannibal,  proper  name. 

-er     -er-is 

-SI 

*-al-is 

sal,            salt. 

-r-is 

-el 

-ell-is 

mel,            Iwney. 

*-iner-is 

-il 

-il-is 

pngil,        boxer. 

-er   *-er-is 

-n-is 

Tanaquil,  proper  name. 

-or     -or-is 

*-5l 

*-51-is 

sol,              the  sun. 

•or-is 

-Hi 

-ul-is 

consul,       consul. 

*-ord-is 

-6n 

-en-is 

renes  (pi),  kidneys. 

-ur    -ur-is 

•en 

-in-is 

nOmen,       name. 

-or-is 

-ar 

-ari-s 

ealear,       spur. 

-flr   -nr-is 

-ari-s 

nectar,       nectar. 

far, 

spelt. 

finser, 

goose. 

pater, 

father. 

iter, 

journey. 

ver, 

spring. 

color, 

color. 

aequor, 

expanse. 

cor, 

heart. 

ftOgnr, 

lightning. 

r5bur, 

oak. 

fur, 

thief. 
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B.    NOMINATIVES  ENDING  WITH 

S,  OR  X  (OS,  gS> 

Nom.      Gen. 

Nom. 

Gem. 

-5a  *-fis-is 

vfis, 

dish. 

-Is 

*-lt-is   pals, 

porridge. 

*-ar-is 

mas, 

male. 

-m(p)s 

*-m-is  hiems, 

winter. 

*ass-is 

«8, 

a  copper. 

•ns 

-nd-is   frOns, 

leafy  branch. 

•fit-is 

aetfis. 

age. 

•nt-is   frOns, 

forehead. 

-as  *-ad-is 

vas, 

surety. 

-rs 

•rd-is   concors, 

concordant. 

*-at-is 

anas. 

duck. 

-rt-is  pars, 

part. 

-aes*-aed-is 

praes, 

surety. 

-bs 

-b-ifl   orbs, 

city. 

*aer-is 

aes, 

brass. 

-P» 

-p-is   stirps, 

stalk. 

-aus  -aud-ifl 

fraus, 

cheatery. 

-eps 

-ip-is   prlnoeps, 

,  chief. 

-es        -is 

nubes, 

cloud. 

*-up-is   auceps, 

fowler. 

-ed-is 

pes, 

foot. 

-fix 

-fic-is   pax, 

peace. 

-M-is 

her  6s, 

heir. 

-ax 

*-ac-is   fax, 

torch. 

*-er-is 

Cerfi«, 

Ceres. 

-aex 

•aeo-is   faex, 

dregs. 

-et-is 

abies, 

fir. 

-aux 

-auc-is   [faux,] 

throat. 

-Bt-is 

quies, 

rest. 

-ex 

-ec-is  nex, 

death. 

as    -et-is 

seges, 

crop. 

•ic-is  itldex, 

judge. 

-id-is 

obses, 

hostage. 

-eg-is   grex, 

flock. 

-it-is 

mUes, 

soldier. 

*-ig-is   remex, 

rower. 

-is        -is 

amnis, 

river. 

-ex 

*-eo-is   Sllex, 

pickle. 

-id-is 

lapis, 

stone. 

Mo-is   vlbex(Ix),  weal. 

-iii-is 

sanguis, 

blood. 

-Sg-is   r6x, 

king. 

-er-is 

cinis, 

ashes. 

-Xx 

-Ic-is  cervix, 

neck. 

-Is  Mt-is 

Us, 

suit  at  law. 

-ix 

-ic-is   calix, 

cup. 

*-Ir-is 

glto, 

dormouse. 

*-ig-is   strix, 

screech-owl. 

-fe  *-0d-is 

cUstos, 

keeper. 

*-iv-is  nix, 

mow. 

-or-is 

flos, 

fiower. 

-Ox 

-oc-is   vOx, 

voice. 

-Ot-is 

cos, 

whetstone. 

-ox 

*-oc-is   praecox, 

early-ripe. 

*-ov-is 

bos, 

ox. 

*-og-is   Allobrox 

,  AUobrogian. 

-os  *oss-is 

08, 

bone. 

'-oct-is   nox, 

night. 

-us  *-ud-is 

pecus, 

cattle,  sheep. 

-ox 

-c-is   crux, 

cross. 

*-ur-is 

Ligus, 

a  Ligurian. 

-ug-is   eoniux, 

spouse. 

-or-is 

corpus, 

body. 

-flx 

-uc-is   lux, 

light. 

-er-is 

scelus, 

crime. 

-ug-is    [frux,] 

fruit. 

-Us     -u-is 

sfis, 

swine. 

-lx 

-lc-is   falx, 

sickle. 

-tld-is 

incHs, 

anvil. 

-nx 

-nc-is   lanx, 

dish. 

-Or-is 

ills, 

right. 

-rx 

•rc-is   arx, 

citadel. 

-fit-is 

salts, 

weal. 

C.    NOMINATIVES   ENDING  WITH  A   MUTE. 

-ut    *-it-is   caput,       head. 


-ac  *-aot-is   lac,      milk. 

-ec   *-ec-is   fillec,    pickle  (68,  12). 


D.    NOMINATIVES   ENDING   WITH  A  VOWEL. 


-e 

-i-s 

mare,  sea. 

-0 

-on-is 

Saxo,  Saxon. 

-* 

-Cn-is 

pfivS,  peacock. 

-in-is 

homft,  man. 

*-n-is 

oarS,  flesh. 
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FOURTH    DECLENSION. 

61.  The  Fourth  Declension  embraces  only  dissyllabic  and 
polysyllabic  stems  in  u. 

The  endings  are  those  of  the  Third  Declension. 

In  the  Genitive  and  Ablative  Singular,  and  in  the  Nomi- 
native, Accusative,  and  Vocative  Plural  (sometimes,  too,  in 
the  Dative  Singular),  the  u  of  the  stem  absorbs  the  vowel  of 
the  ending,  and  becomes  long.  In  the  Dative  and  Ablative 
Plural  it  is  weakened  to  i  before  the  ending  -bus. 

The  Accusative  Singular,  as  always  in  vowel  stems,  has 
the  ending  -m,  without  a  connecting  vowel  (compare  the 
Accusative  in  -i-m  of  the  stems  in  i),  hence  -u-m. 

MASCULINE. 

Sg.— N.    frftctus,  fruit.      Pl.— frflcttts,       So.- 
G.   frftctfts,  frflctuum, 

D.   fractal  (fructft),  frftctibus, 

Ac.  frflctum,  frftctfts, 

Y.   frfLctus,  frfLctlls, 

Ab.  frfLctll.  frftctibus. 

Remarks. — i.  Bat,  All,  The  original  form  -u-bus  is  retained 
always  in  acus,  areas,  quercus,  tribus,  and  in  classical  times  in  partus. 
But  artus,  genu,  lacus,  portus,  speeus,  tonitrft,  vera,  have  both  forms. 

2.  Domus,  house,  is  declined  :  G.  domu-os  (archaic),  domu-is  and  domi 
(early),  domu-us  (late),  domus.  D.  domO  (early),  domut  Ac.  domum. 
V.  domus.  Ab.  dom-u  (sporadic),  dom&  Loc.  domi.  PI.  N.  domus. 
G.  domOrum  (Lucr.  always,  Verg.,  Flor.),  domuum  (late).  D.  Ab. 
domibus.  Ac.  domes,  domus.  Classical  forms  are  those  in  black-faced 
type.     A  classical  variant  for  domi  (Loc.)  is  domut 

Notes.— 1.  Singular :  Genitive.  In  early  inscriptions  we  find  the  ending  -08,  as 
senStuos ;  and  in  early  authors  not  unf  requently  -is,  along  with  the  contraction  -US 
(-uis)i  which  becomes  the  regular  form  in  classical  times.  In  inscriptions  under  the 
empire  -US  is  occasionally  found,  as  exercituus.  The  termination  -I,  after  the  analogy 
of  the  Second  Declension,  is  common  in  early  Latin,  and  is  still  retained  in  some 
words  even  into  the  classical  period  ;  as  sen&tl  (Cic,  Saix.,  Livy),  tumultl  (Sall.). 

2.  Dative.  In  the  early  time  -uel  is  found  very  rarely  for  -ul.  Also  ft,  as  senfitfl, 
frftctft,  which  became  the  only  form  for  neuters.  In  classical  times  -ft  in  masc.  and 
fern,  is  poetical  only  (Caesar  uses,  however,  cSsfL,  exercitfi,  magistrfitft,  senfitft, 
quaestft),  but  extends  to  prose  in  the  Augustan  age  and  later. 

3.  Plural :  Norn.,  Ace.,  Voc.    In  imperial  inscriptions  -uus  occurs. 

4.  Genitive.  The  poets  frequently  contract  -uum  into  -um  for  metrical  reasons, 
and  this  usage  was  sometimes  extended  to  prose  (not  by  Cicero)  in  common  words ;  as 
passftm  for  passuum. 

5.  Colus,  distaff,  belongs  properly  to  the  Second  Declension,  but  has  variants :  Q. 
C0lft8,  Ab.  colli,  PL,  N.,  Ac,  colfts,  from  the  Fourth. 


NEUTER. 

-cornft,  horn. 

Pl.— cornua, 

cornus, 

cornuum, 

cornfi, 

cornibus, 

cornft, 

cornua, 

cornft, 

cornua, 

cornft. 

cornibus. 
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62.  Rule  of  Gender. — Substantives  in  -us  are  masculine  ; 
those  in  -u  are  neuter. 

Exceptions. — Feminities  are  acus,  needle  (usually),  damns,  house, 
Idtls  (pi.),  the  Ides,  manus,  hand,  penus,  victuals  (also  m.),  portions, 
piazza,  qninqufitrus  (pi.),  festival  of  Minerva,  tribui,  tribe.  Early  and 
late  Latin  show  some  further  variations. 

FIFTH    DECLENSION. 

63.  The  stem  ends  in  -G ;  Nominative  in  s. 

In  the  Genitive  and  Dative  Singular  -3  has  been  shortened 
after  a  consonant. 

In  the  Accusative  Singular  we  find  always  8. 

The  ending  in  the  Genitive  Singular  is  that  of  the  Second 
Declension,  -I ;  the  other  endings  are  those  of  the  Third. 

MASCULINE.  FEMININE. 

Sg<— N.     dies,  day.  Pl.— digs,  Sg.— res,  thing.  Pl.— res, 

G.     diet,  dierum,              rel,                        rerum, 

D.    diei,  difibus,               rel,                        rebus, 

Ac.  diem,  dies,                   rem,                       res, 

V.    dies,  dies,                   res,                       res, 

Ab.  die.  diebus.               re.                          rebus. 

Remarks. — i.  Plural :  Gen.,  Dat.,  All.  Common  in  but  two  substan- 
tives, dies,  res.  Late  Latin  shows  also  specifibus,  and  very  rarely  spetras 
and  aciebus. 

2.  Many  words  of  the  Fifth  Declension  have  a  parallel  form,  which 
follows  the  First  Declension,  as  moUities,  softness,  and  mollitia.  Where 
this  is  the  case,  forms  of  the  Fifth  Declension  are  usually  found  only 
in  the  Nom.,  Ace,  and  Abl.  Singular. 

Notes. — 1.  Singular:  Genitive.  The  older  ending  -641  is  found  sporadically  in 
early  Latin,  but  usually  the  ending  -8-1,  which  became  later  -e-I  after  consonants, 
though  early  poets  show  numerous  examples  of  rel,  spfii,  fidfil.  61  was  occasionally 
scanned  as  one  syllable,  whence  arose  the  contraction  fi,  which  is  retained  not  unfre- 
quently  in  the  classical  period  ;  so  aci6  (Caes.,  Sall.),  die  (Pl.,  Caes.,  Sall.,  Livy, 
later),  fid6  (Pl.,  Hor.,  Ov.,  late  Prose),  and  other  less  certain  cases;  I  occurs  very  rarely, 
principally  in  early  Latin  (but  dil,  Verg.,  pernicil,  Cic).  Pleb6s,  in  combination 
with  tribttnus,  aedllis,  scltum,  often  shows  a  Gen.  pl6bl  (plfibel). 

2.  Dative.  The  contraction  -6  is  found,  but  less  often  than  in  the  Gen. ;  aci6 
(Sall.)  ;  die,  faci6  (early  Latin) ;  fide  (early  Latin,  Caes.,  Sall.,  Livy),  pernicifi 
(Lot),  and  a  few  other  forms.    The  Dat.  in  -I  is  found  very  rarely  in  early  Latin. 

64.  Rule  of  Gender. — Substantives  of  the  Fifth  Declension 
are  feminine  except  dies  (which  in  the  Sing,  is  common, 
and  in  the  PI.  masculine),  and  meridiss  (m.),  midday. 
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DECLENSION  OF   GREEK  SUBSTANTIVES. 


Declension  of  Greek  Substantives. 

65.  Greek  substantives,  especially  proper  names,  are  com- 
monly Latinized,  and  declined  regularly  according  to  their 
stem-characteristic.  Many  substantives,  however,  either 
retain  their  Greek  form  exclusively,  or  have  the  Greek  and 
Latin  forms  side  by  side.  These  variations  occur  principally 
in  the  Singular,  in  the  Plural  the  declension  is  usually  regular. 


Singular  Forms  of  Greek  Substantives. 
First  Declension. 


N. 

PenelopO, 

leOnidaa, 

AnchlSSs, 

G. 

Penelope*, 

LeOnidae, 

Anchisae, 

D. 

Penelopae, 

LeOnidae, 

Anchisae, 

Ac. 

Penelopen, 

LeOnidam,  an, 

Anchlsen,  am, 

V. 

Penelope, 

Leonid*, 

AnehlsO,  ft,  ft, 

Ab. 

PenelopS. 

Leonids. 

AnchlsS. 

Second  Declension. 

N. 

Deios 

,  us.          Ilion, 

nm, 

Panthns, 

AndrogeOs,  ns, 

G. 

Dell, 

Ilil, 

PanthI, 

Androgel, 

D. 

DelO, 

Ili<5, 

PanthO, 

AndrogeO, 

Ac. 

Deion 

,  nm,        Ilion, 

urn, 

Panthfin, 

AndrogeOn,  0,  Ona, 

V. 

D61e, 

Ilion, 

nin| 

Panthli, 

AndrogeOs, 

Ab. 

DelO. 

Iuo. 

PanthO. 

AndrogeO. 

Third  Declension. 

N. 

Solon,  Solo,        Mr,  air. 

Xenophon, 

Atlfis, 

G. 

8ol0nis,              Seris 

XenophOntis, 

Atlantis, 

D. 

SolOnI,               fieri, 

XenophOntI, 

AtlantI, 

Ac. 

SolOna,  em,        Sera, 

em, 

XenophOnta,  em, 

Atlanta, 

V. 

Solon 

fifir, 

Xenophon, 

Atlfi, 

Ab. 

SolOne.              Sere. 

XenophOnte. 

Atlante. 

N. 

ThalOs, 

Paris, 

herOs,  hero, 

G. 

Thal-8tis,  -is, 

Paridis,  os, 

herOis, 

D. 

Thal-Otl,  -I, 

Parid%I, 

herOI, 

Ac. 

Thal-6ta,  -8n,  • 

em, 

Par-ida,  -im,  -in, 

hOrOa,  em, 

V. 

Thalfi, 

Pari,  Paris, 

herOs, 

Ab. 

ThalS. 

Paride. 

herOe. 

Mixed  Declensions. 

n.   m. 

ii.    in. 

n.    in. 

N. 

OrphOtts, 

AthOs, 

Oedipfis, 

G. 

Orphel,  el, 

AthO,  Onis, 

Oedip-odis, -I, 

D. 

OrpheO, 

AthO, 

OedipodI, 

Ac. 

Orphexim,  ea, 

AthO,  On,  Onem, 

Oedip-nm,  -oda, 

V. 

OrpheH, 

AthOe, 

Oedipe, 

Ab. 

OrpheO. 

AthOne. 

Oedip-ode,  -0. 
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m.    rr. 
DM5, 

Dldfli,  onis, 
DM5,  onl, 
DldO,  onem, 
DM5, 
DMO,  One. 

are  found  in  the  titles  of 


n.    m.  n.    m. 

N.  Achillas,  eus,  8toat8s, 

G.  Achillis,  el,  I,  eos,  SOeratis,  I, 

D.  AchilU,  SOoratI, 

Ac.  Achillem,  ea,  fin,  Socraten,  em, 

V.  Achilles,  6,  e"u,  e,  SocratS,  es, 

Ab.  Achille,  6,  L  SOcrate. 

Remarks. — i.  In  the  Gen.  PL  -On  and  -eOn 
books  ;  as,  OeOrgieon,  Metamorphoseon. 

2.  Many  Greek  names,  of  the  Third  Declension  in  Latin,  pass  over 
into  the  First  Declension  in  the  Plural  ;  as,  Thucydidas,  HyperMae,  and 
many  names  in  -crates ;  as  SOcrates ;  PL,  SOcratae  (also  SOcrates). 

3.  In  transferring  Greek  words  into  Latin,  the  Accusative  Singular 
was  sometimes  taken  as  the  stem : 

So  Kpar/jp,  Ace.  KpaTfjpa,  (punch)  bowl. 

crfttOr,  erStiris  (masc.),  and  orStOra  (ereterra)  crSterae  (fern.). 
SaXajits,  Ace.  2aXap.tva,  Salamis. 

,  and  1 


66.  Notes.— 1.  Singular:  Genitive.  The  Greek  termination  oeo  (010)  appears 
rarely  in  early  Latin,  but  ft  (ov)  is  more  frequent,  especially  in  geographical  names,  etc. 
The  termination  .08  (<*)  is  rare  except  in  feminine  patronymics  in  .is,  -as,  (G.  -idOS, 
-ados). 

2.  Dative.  The  ending  -I  is  very  rare ;  and  rarer  still  is  the  Dat.  in  -0  from  femi- 
nines  in  -0,  and  Dat.  in  -f  from  Nominatives  in  -ys. 

3.  Accusative,  -a  is  the  most  common  termination  in  the  Third  Declension,  and  is 
found  regularly  in  some  words  otherwise  Latinized  ;  as  Sera,  aethera.  Stems  in  -0 
usually  have  -0,  very  rarely  -On. 

4.  Plural.  In  the  Second  Declension  oe  is  found  occasionally  in  the  Nom.,  in  early 
Latin  ;  as,  adelphoe.  The  Third  Declension  shows  frequently  es  in  the  Nom.  and  as 
in  the  Accusative ;  also  occasionally  0  in  the  Nom.  and  Ace.  of  neuters,  and  -si  (but 
only  in  the  poets)  in  the  Dative. 

5.  For  other  peculiarities,  not  observable  in  the  paradigms,  the  dictionaries  should 
be  consulted.    Sometimes  the  forms  are  merely  transliterations  of  Greek  cases. 


IRREGULAR    SUBSTANTIVES. 
1 .    Redundant  Substantives.    (Abundantia.) 

67.  A.  Heterogeneous  Substantives,  or  those  whose  gender  varies  : 
1.  The  variation  occurs  in  several  cases  in  either  number  or  in  both. 


abrotonum, 

-us, 

a  plant  (rare), 

clipeus, 

-um, 

shield. 

aevom  (um), 

-us, 

age, 

collum, 

-us, 

neck, 

baculum, 

-us, 

staff, 

costum, 

-us, 

a  plant  (rare), 

battens, 

-um, 

girdle, 

forum, 

-us, 

market, 

bums, 

-um, 

box-wood  (rare), 

gladius, 

-um, 

sword, 

[calamister], 

-um, 

curling-iron  (rare),  intibus, 

-um, 

succory  (rare), 

cfiseus, 

-um, 

cheese, 

iugulum, 

-us, 

collar-bone, 

cavom  (um), 

-us, 

cavity. 

nardum, 

-us, 

nard  (rare), 

eingnlum, 

-us, 

belt, 

nSsus, 

-um, 

nose, 

3 
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palatum, 

-us,     palate, 

thesaurus,    -um,    treasure, 

plleus, 

-um,    cap, 

uterus,         -um,    womb, 

sagnm, 

-us,      cloak, 

villus,          -um,    palisade, 

tergum, 

-us,      back, 

and  many  others. 

2.  The  gender  varies  in  Singular  and  Plural,  a.  The  Plural  has 
-a  sometimes,  while  the  Singular  ends  in  -us  (or  -er)  :  cllvus,  hill,  iocus, 
jest,  locus  (loca,  localities  ;  loci,  usually  passages  in  books,  topics),  and 
many  others,  especially  names  of  places. 

b.  The  Plural  has  -I,  while  the  Singular  ends  in  -um :  filum,  thread, 
frenum,  bit,  rSstrum,  hoe,  and  many  others. 

68.  B.  Heterociites,  or  substantives  which  show  different  stems  with 
the  same  Nominative  ;  Jfetaplasts,  or  those  which  have  certain  forms 
from  another  than  the  Nominative  stem. 

1-  1st,  2d.    esseda,         -um,  chariot,  margarlta,   -um,    pearl, 

ostrea,  -um,  oyster, 

2.  1st,  5th.  duritia,  -6s,  hardness,  materia,  -8s,  matter, 
and  many  others.    See  63,  r.  2. 

3.  2d,  1st.    mendum,      -a,      fault,  sertum,         -a,       wreath. 
The  following  form  their  Plural  according  to  the  First  Declension  only :  balneum, 

bath,    delirium,  pleasure,    epulum,  banquet,    fulmentum,  prop. 

4.  2d,  3d.     sequester,  trustee,    Mulciber,  Vulcan. 

5.  2d,  4th.  Many  names  of  trees  of  the  Second  Declension  have  certain  cases 
according  to  the  Fourth ;  never,  however,  the  Gen.  and  Dat.  PL,  and  very  rarely  the 
Dat  sing.  •  as  cornus,  cupressus,  fSgus,  flCus,  laurus,  myrtus,  plnus,  and  a 
few  others. 

Also  angiportus,  alley,  coins,  distaff,  domns,  home,  and  a  large  number  of  sub- 
stantives of  the  Fourth  Declension  which  have  one  or  two  cases  of  the  Second ;  so 
axons  has  G.  arcl;  cdnStus  (-um),  iussus  (-um),  vultus  have  Norn.  PI.  in  a; 
sen&tus  has  Gen.  Sing,  senfitl.    See  61,  rr,  nn. 

Finally,  some  substantives  of  the  Second  Declension  form  individual  cases  accord- 
ing to  the  Fourth  :  fltstl  (Ac.  PI.  fltstus),  fretum  (N.  fretus,  Ab.  fretu),  lectus  (G. 
lectus),  tributum  (N.  tributus),  and  others. 

6.  2d,  5th.    diluvium,  -Ss,  Jfood. 

7.  3d.  2d.  VSs,  vessel,  and  visum ;  palumbes,  pigeon,  and  palumbus ;  fitlger], 
acre,  and  iugerum ;  all  Greek  nouns  in  -a  (G.  atis),  as  poema,  poem  (G.  poematis), 
but  PL  Gen.  poematorum,  Dat.  Abl.  poSmatls. 

8.  3d,  5th.  Fames,  hunger,  tSbes,  corruption,  have  Abl.  fame,  t&be* ;  requies, 
quiet  (G.  -fitis)  has  Ace.  requiem,  Abl.  requiS ;  satiSs  (G.  fitis)  is  early  and  late  for 
satietSs,  sufficiency,  and  a  form  satiSe  is  cited  from  late  authors ;  pl6bs  (G.  plCbifl), 
commons,  and  plgbes  (G.  plBbel). 

9.  4th,  3d.    Specufl,  cave,  has  occasionally  forms  of  the  Third  Declension. 

10.  2d,  3d,  1st.  Vesper,  evening,  has  Ace.  vesperum ;  Dat.  Abl.  vesperO ;  PL 
Nom.  vespera  of  the  Second  Declension  ;  Ace.  vesperam ;  Abl.  vesperS  of  the  First ; 
Gen.  yesperis ;  Abl.  vespere ;  Loc.  vespere,  vesperl  of  the  Third. 

11.  4th,  2d,  3d.  Penus,/«>d,  (G.  us).  Forms  of  the  Second  Declension  are  rare ; 
of  the  Third  early  and  late. 

12.  Variations  in  the  same  Declension  :  femur  (G.  femoris,  feminis,  etc.) ;  iecur 
(G.  iecoris,  iecinoris,  etc.) ;  pecus,  early,  also  pecu  (G.  pecoris,  pecudis,  etc.). 

Also  Slide  and  Sllfix,  baccar  and  baccaris,  cassis  and  cassida,  lac  and  lacte 
(early),  pfinis  and  pfine  (early),  rfite  and  rfitifl,  satiSs  and  satietSs. 
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II.   Defective   Substantives. 

I.    SUBSTANTIVES   DEFECTIVE  IN  NUMBER. 

69.  A.  Substantives  used  in  Singular  only  :  Singul&ria  tantum. 
Most  abstract  substantives,  and  names  of  materials ;  such  as 
iuatitia,  justice,  aurum,  gold. 

B.  Substantives  used  in  Plural  only  :  PlUrftlia  tantnm. 


altaria,  ium, 

altar  (sing.  late). 

Insidiae, 

ambuscade. 

ambages, 

round  about. 

lactSs, 

intestines. 

angustiae, 

straits. 

ISmenta, 

lamentations. 

antae, 

door-posts. 

lantomiae, 

stone-quarries. 

antfis, 

rows  (of  vines). 

llberl, 

children. 

anna,  Oram, 

arms. 

m£n6s, 

shades  of  the  dead. 

arm&menta,  ornm,  tackle. 

manubiae, 

spoils. 

bellaria,  Gram, 

dessert. 

minae, 

threats. 

blgae,  quadrigae,  two-horse,  four-horse  moenia,  ium, 

town-wall. 

chariot  (sing.  late).  nUndinae  (-num), 

market. 

cancelll, 

lattice. 

ntlptiae, 

wedding. 

cassgs, 

toils  (snare). 

palpebrae, 

eyelids  (sing.  late). 

caulae, 

opening. 

parent&lia, 

festival  for  dead  rela- 

cervices, 

neck  (sing,  early,  late, 

tions. 

and  poet.). 

parietinae, 

ruins. 

cibSria, 

victuals. 

pen&tes, 

the  Penates. 

olaustrum, 

lock  (sing.  late). 

phalerae, 

trappings. 

clltellae, 

pack-saddle. 

praecordia,  ornm, 

,   diaphragm. 

cooicilli, 

a  short  note. 

praestrlgiae, 

jugglers"  tricks. 

compedes, 

fetters. 

precea,  -urn, 

prayer. 

crepnndia,  Brum, 

rattle. 

prlmitiae, 

first-fruits. 

cflnae, 

cradle. 

qnisqniliae, 

rubbish. 

dlvitiae, 

riches. 

reliquiae, 

remains. 

dnmfita,  ornm, 

thorn-bush. 

ren6s, 

kidneys. 

epnlae  (epnlnm), 

banquet. 

sallnae, 

salt-pits. 

excubiae, 

watching. 

scfilae, 

stairway. 

ezseqniae, 

funeral  procession. 

sentes, 

brambles. 

exta,  ornm, 

the  internal  organs. 

spolia,  5mm, 

spoils  (sing,  late,  and 

exuviae, 

equipments. 

poet.). 

facetiae, 

witticism  (sing,  ear- 

spons&lia, ium, 

betrothal. 

ly  and  late). 

suppetiae, 

succor  (early  and  late). 

fasti  (fltotns), 

calendar. 

tSlSria,  ium, 

winged  sandals. 

faucfis, 

gullet. 

tenebrae, 

darkness. 

feriae, 

holidays. 

thermae, 

warm  baths. 

flSbra, 

breezes. 

tonsillae, 

tonsils. 

fores, 

door    (sing,  early, 

tormina, 

colic. 

late  and  poet.). 

trlcae, 

tricks. 

frSga,  ornm, 

strawberries. 

Qtensilia,  ium, 

necessaries. 

grates, 

thanks. 

valvae, 

folding-doors. 

hlberna, 

winter  quarters. 

verbera,  nm, 

scourging  (sing,  poet 

Idns,  Xalendae, 

Ides,  Calends, 

and  late). 

Konae, 

Nones. 

vindiciae, 

a  legal  claim. 

incunabula, 

swaddling-clothes. 

virgulta,  Ornm, 

shrubbery. 

indutiae, 

truce. 

viscera, 

entrails  (sing.   poet. 

Inferiae, 

sacrifices  for  the  dead. 

and  late). 
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Notes.— 1.  Four  of  these  have  the  Abl.  Sing,  in  -e:  ambSge,  COmpede,  fauoe, 
PT606. 

2.  Namefof  persons  or  towns,  and  collectives  and  the  like,  may  be  either  singu- 
laria  tantum,  as  Iflppiter;  Roma;  capillus,  hair;  or  plurfilia  tantum,  as 
mfiidres,  ancestors;  Quirltes ;  liberf,  children ;  pulmones,  lungs.  Many  of  these 
are  not  included  in  the  above  list,  which  is  meant  to  contain  only  the  principal  forms. 

Akin  to  plurfilia  tantnm  are  : 

C.  Substantives  used  in  Plural  with  a  special  sense  :  Heterology. 


aed6B,ii, 

temple  (better  aedis), 

aedes, 

house,  palace. 

aqua, 

water, 

aquae, 

mineral  springs. 

auxilium, 

help, 

auxilia, 

auxiliaries,  reinforcements. 

career, 

prison, 

car  ceres, 

barriers. 

castrum, 

fort, 

castra, 

camp. 

oera, 

wax, 

cerae, 

waxen  tablets. 

comitium, 

place  of  assemblage, 

eomitia, 

assemblage  for  voting. 

cOpia, 

abundance, 

cOpiae, 

forces,  troops. 

delirium, 

pleasure, 

deliciae, 

pet. 

fecultfis, 

capability, 

facultstes, 

goods. 

finis, 

end,  limit, 

fines, 

territory,  borders. 

fortftna, 

fortune, 

fortftnae, 

possessions. 

habena, 

strap, 

habenae, 

reins. 

imoedimentum, 

hindrance, 

impedimenta,  baggage. 

Uttera, 

letter  (of  the  alphabet),  Utterae, 

epistle,  literature* 

lttdus, 

game,  school, 

lfldl, 

public  games. 

opera, 

work, 

operae, 

workmen. 

paw, 

part, 

partfis, 

also  rote. 

rostrum, 

beak, 

rostra, 

the  tribunal  at  Rome. 

sors, 

lot, 

sort 6s, 

also  oracle. 

tabula, 

board,  tablet, 

tabulae, 

also  accounts. 

vigilia. 

a  night-watch, 

vigiliae, 

pickets. 

2.  SUBSTANTIVES  DEFECTIVE  IN  CASE. 
70.  A.  Substantives  occurring  in  only  one  case :  Gen.  dicis, /orm  ;  Ace.  InfitlSs 
Ore),  (to)  lie  ;  pessum  (Ire),  (to)  perish :  Abl.  pond  5,  in  weight ;  spontB,  of  free  will; 
tftW,  corruption  (Gen.  late) ;  and  many  verbals  in  ft,  asaocltft,  admonitft,  aroessltft, 
oofictfL,  eompressft,  coneessft,  domitfi,  inductft,  interposittl,  invlt&tft,  iftssft 
(other  forms  late),  iniussu,  mandfitft,  missft,  nfitft,  permissft,  prOmptft,  rogfitft. 
A  few  others  occur  occasionally  in  ante-classical  and  post-classical  Latin. 

B.  Substantives  with  only  two  cases  :  fits,  neffis,  Sing.  N.  Ac. ;  Instar,  Sing.  N.  Ac. ; 
intemeciO, Sing.  Ac.  Ab.;  naucum,  Sing.  G.  Ac;  secus,  Sing.  N.  Ac;  spinter,  Sing. 
N.  Ac;  suppetiae,  Plur.  N.  Ac,  and  a  few  others.  8ome  verbals  in  -us  have  in  Plural 
only  Norn,  and  Ace,  as  impetus,  monitUB.  Greek  neuters  in  -08  have  only  Nom.  and 
Ace  Singular. 

C.  Substantives  with  three  cases :  faex,  Sing.  N.,  D.,  Plur.  Ab. ;  virus,  slime  ;  Sing. 
N.,  G.,  Ab. 

D.  Defective  substantives  with  more  than  three  cases  are  numerous,  but  in  the 
classical  period  the  most  important  are  :  calx,  lime,  cos,  [daps] ,  dioa,  [diciO] ,  fifimen, 
blast,  forum,  [frftx],  [indfigo],  later,  lux,  [ops],  to,  mouth,  pfix,  rSmex,  vis,  [vix], 
and  most  substantives  of  the  Fifth  Declension.  The  Nominatives  in  brackets  do  not 
occur,  but  only  oblique  cases. 

E.  N6m$,  nobody,  substitutes  for  Gen.  and  Abl.  nftlllus  hominis,  and  nfLUft 
In  the  Dat  and  Ace.  it  is  normal ;  nOminl,  neminem. 
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71.  III.    Peculiarities. 

ffs,  assis  (m.),  a  copper.  iter,  itineris  (n.),  way,  route 

aueeps,  aucupis,  jftwfer.  iecur,  ieooris  (n.),  liver. 

bos  (for  bovs),  bovis  (c),  ox,  cow.  iecinoris,  iecdneris,  iocineris. 

G.  Pi.  bourn.  IfLppiter,  Iovis. 

D.  Ab.  btlbus,  bObus.  mel,  mollis  (n.),  honey. 

caput,  capitis  (n.),  head.  nix,  nivis  (f .),  snow. 

ancops,  ancipitifl,  two-headed.  os,  oasis  (n.),  fcm«  (48  r.). 

nraeceps,  -dpitis,  headlong.  os,  Oris  (n.),  moirtA. 

caro,  carnis  (f  .)»/«*•  pollis,  pollinis  (m.),  Jtour. 

Pi.  G.  carnium.  sanguis,  sanguinis  (m.),  blood. 

Ceres,  Cereris,  Ceres.  senex,  senis,  oW  man. 

fir,  ferris  (n.)  #>e«.  supeUOx,  supellOctilis  (f .),  furniture. 

fel,  follis  (n.),  gall.  Tonus,  Veneris,  Venus. 
femur,  femoris  (n.),  JAtyA. 
feminis. 

ADJECTIVES. 

72.  The  adjective  adds  a  quality  to  the  substantive.  Ad- 
jectives have  the  same  declension  as  substantives,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  stem-characteristic  are  of  the  First  and  Second,  or 
Third  Declension. 


Adjectives  of  the  First  and  Second  Declension. 

73.  Stems  in  -o  for  masculine  and  neuter,  -a  for  feminine ; 
nominative  in  -us,  -a,  -um ;  (er),  -a,  -um.  The  same  variations 
in  termination  occur  as  in  the  substantives ;  except  that 
adjectives  in  -ins  form  Singular  Genitive  and  Vocative  regu- 
larly.    See  33,  k.  i  and  2. 

Bonus,  bona,  bonum,  good. 

M.  F.  N.  M.  F.  N. 

80.— N.  bonus,  bona,  bonum.  Pl  — bonl,  bonae,  bona. 

G.  bonl,  bonae,  bonl.  bonorum,  bonSrum,  bonorum. 

D.  bonO,  bonae,  bonO.  bonis,  bonis,  bonis. 

Ac.  bonum,  bonam,  bonum.  bonOs,  bonSs,  bona. 

V.  bone,  bona,  bonum.  bonl,  bonae,  bona. 

Ab.  bonO,  bonft,  bonO.  bonis,  bonis,  bonis. 

Miser,  misera,  miserum,  wretched. 

80.— N.  miser,      misera,    miserum.  Pl.— miserl,        miserae,      misera. 
G.  miserl,     miserae,  miserl.  miserOrum,  miserfirum,  miserOrum. 

D.  miserO,    miserae,  miserO.  miseris,      miseris,      miseris. 

Ac.  miserum,  miseram,  miserum.  miserOs,  miserfis,  misera. 
V.  miser,  misera,  miserum.  miserl,  miserae,  misera. 
Ab.  miserO,    misers,    miserO.  miseris,      miseris,      miseris. 
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Piger,  pigra,  figrum,  dow. 

Sg.-n.  piger,      pigra,  pigram.  PL.-pigrf,         pigrae,        pigra. 

G.  pigrl,       pigrae,  pigrl.  pigrOrnm,  pigrSrom,  pigrornm. 

D.  pigrt,      pigrae,  pigrt.  pigrb,         pigrls,        pigrb. 

Ac.  pigrum,  pigram,  nigrum,  pigrfe,        pigr&s,        pigra. 

V.  piger,      pigra,  pigmm.         pigrl,         pigrae,       pigra. 

Ab.  pigrt,      pigrft,  pigrt.  pigrb,        pigrb,         pigrb. 

Remark. — For  irregularities  in  the  declension  of  ambft,  both,  duo, 
two,  see  95 ;  for  mens,  my,  see  100,  R.  i. 

74.  Stems  in  -ro  follow  the  same  principle  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Nominative  masculine  as  the  substantives,  except 
that  -us  is  retained  in  ferns,  wild,  properus,  quick,  praepro- 
perus,  praeposterus,  absurd,  inferos,  lower  (infer  is  early), 
superus,  upper  (super  is  early),  and  a  few  others  in  late  Latin  ; 
also  when  -ro  is  preceded  by  a  long  vowel ;  as,  austerus, 
harsh,  maturus,  early,  procerus,  tall,  purus,  pure,  severus, 
serious,  sincerus,  sincere,  serus,  late,  verus,  true. 

Remarks. — i.  Dextera,  dextemm,  etc.,  right,  are  found  side  by  side 
with  deztra,  deztrum,  etc.,  throughout  the  language  (see  8,  2).  Caesar 
uses  only  the  shorter  form. 

2.  A  few  adjectives  of  this  class  lack  the  Nom.  Sing,  wholly  or  in 
part ;  so  there  is  no  eSterus  or  posterns  in  the  classical  period. 

75*  Notes  on  the  Cases.— 1.  The  Gen.  Sing,  in -I  from  adjectives  in -ins  ocean 
occasionally  in  inscriptions  and  in  late  authors.  The  Gen.  Sing.  fern,  in  early  Latin 
had  sometimes  SI,  and  in  inscriptions  occasionally  -aee  and  -es. 

2.  The  Bat.  Sing.  fern,  in  early  Latin  occasionally  ended  in  -fil,  and  in  the  oldest 
inscriptions  in  -£, 

3.  In  early  inscriptions  the  -d  of  the  Abl.  is  occasionally  retained. 

4.  Very  rarely  in  early  inscriptions  does  the  Nom.  PI.  masc.  end  in  -els,  and  in  one 
case  the  Nom.  PI.  fern  of  a  perfect  participle  ends  in  Si, 

5.  In  poetry,  but  at  all  periods,  we  find  -nm  alongside  of  -Oram  and  -ffnun  in  the 
Gen.  Plural. 

6.  In  the  Bat.  and  Abl.  PI.  -lis  from  adjectives  in  -ins  is  often  contracted  to  Is ; 
usually  in  names  of  months  and  in  adjectives  formed  from  proper  names.  In  early 
inscriptions  -Sous  is  found  occasionally  for  -Is  in  the  Dat  and  Abl.  PI.  feminine. 

76.  The  so-called  pronominal  adjectives  alter,  one  of  the 
two ;  altemter  (a  combination  of  alter  and  uter),  either  of 
the  two;  alius,  other;  neuter,  neither;  nullus,  none;  solus, 
sole;  totus,  whole;  uUus,  any  ;  unus,  one ;  uter,  which  of  the 
two,  and  their  compounds,  show  the  following  variations  in 
declension  : 
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1.  They  usually  make  the  Gen.  Sing,  in  -Ins  for  all  genders. 

Remarks. — i.  The  Gen.  alios  is  very  rare,  and  as  a  possessive  its 
place  is  usually  taken  by  aliSnus.  * 

2.  The  I  of  the  ending  -Ins  (except  in  alius)  could  be  shortened  in 
poetry.  This  was  usually  the  case  with  alter,  and  regularly  in  the 
compounds  of  uter ;  as,  utriusque. 

Note.— The  regular  forms  are  early  and  rare ;  in  classical  prose  only  nulll  iCic. 
Rose.  Com.  x6, 48)  and  occasionally  alike. 

2.  They  usually  make  the  Dat.  Sing,  in  -L 

NoTE.-r-Regular  forms  are  sometimes  found,  but  in  classical  prose  only  altera*, 
ntlllO,  tOtO,  and  perhaps  totae.    All  is  found  in  early  Latin  for  alii. 

3.  In  the  compound  alteruter  we  find  usually  both  parts  declined  ; 
sometimes  the  second  only. 

4.  Alius  makes  Noni.  and  Ace.  Sing,  neuter  irregularly  :  aliud. 

Note.— Alifl  and  alid,  for  alius  and  aliud,  are  early  and  rare  ;  the  latter,  however, 
occurs  several  times  in  Lucr.  and  once  in  Catullus. 

Adjectives  of  the  Third  Declension. 

77.  The  declension  of  the  adjectives  of  the  Third  Declen- 
sion follows  the  rules  given  for  the  substantives. 

Most  adjectives  of  the  Third  Declension  are  vowel  stems 
in  -i,  with  two  (rarely  three)  endings  in  the  Nominative. 

The  remaining  adjectives  of  the  Third  Declension  are  con- 
sonant stems  and  have  one  ending  only  in  the  Nominative. 

ADJECTIVES  OF  TWO  ENDINGS. 

78.  1.  These  have  (except  stems  in  -ri)  one  ending  in  the 
Nominative  for  masculine  and  feminine,  one  for  neuter. 

Most  stems  in  -i  form  the  masculine  and  feminine  alike, 
with  Nominative  in  s;  but  the  Nominative  neuter  weakens 
the  characteristic  i  into  e.     (Compare  mare,  sea.) 

2.  Several  stems  in  -i,  preceded  by  r  (cr,  tr,  br),  form  the 
Nominative  masculine,  not  by  affixing  s,  but  by  dropping  the 
i  and  inserting  short  e  before  the  r,  as,  stem  acri,  sharp, 
Nom.,  acer  (m.),  ftcris  (f.),  ftcre  (n.). 

These  adjectives  are  Seer,  alacer,  campester,  celeber,  celer,  equester, 
palfister,  pedeeter,  pater,  salfiber,  Silvester,  ten-ester,  volucer,  and  the  last 
four  months  ;  and  are  sometimes  called  adjectives  of  three  endings. 

The  e  belongs  to  the  stem  in  celer,  celeris,  celere,  swift,  and  therefore 
appears  in  all  cases. 
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M.  and  F. 

N. 

M. 

P. 

N. 

So.— N.    facilis,  easy. 

facile, 

Seer,  sharp, 

Seris, 

Sere, 

G.    fecilis, 

facilis, 

Seris, 

Boris, 

Seris, 

D.    faciU, 

facill, 

ftcrl, 

Scrl, 

Scrl, 

Ac.  facilem, 

facile, 

ficrem, 

Screm, 

Sere, 

Y.    facilis, 

facile, 

Seer, 

Seris, 

Sere, 

Ab.  fedll. 

facill. 

Serf. 

Sort 

Scrl. 

Pl.— N.    fedlfc, 

facilia, 

Seres, 

Seres, 

Seria, 

G.    fedlium, 

facilium, 

Serium, 

Serium, 

Serium, 

D.    fecilibus, 

facilibus, 

Seribus, 

Seribus, 

Seribus, 

Ac.  facile*  (Is), 

facilia, 

Seres  (Is), 

Seres  (IS),  Seria, 

V.    fecilfis, 

facilia, 

Seres, 

Seres, 

Seria, 

Ab.  facilibus. 

facilibus. 

Seribus. 

Seribus. 

Seribus. 

Remark. — Stems  in  -Sli  and  -Sri  differ  from  the  substantival  declen- 
sion in  not  suffering  apocope  in  the  Nom.  Sing,  neuter,  except  occa- 
sionally capital.    See  56. 

79.  Remarks. — i.  Many  adjectives  of  two  endings  (except  stems 
in  -ri)  have  also  -e  in  the  Ablative.  This  is  found  chiefly  in  the  poets, 
very  rarely,  if  ever,  in  classical  prose,  occasionally  in  early  and  pre- 
Augustan  prose,  and  more  often  in  inscriptions.  When,  however, 
these  adjectives  become  proper  names,  -e  is  the  rule.    See  57,  R.  2,  N. 

2.  The  Gen.  PI.  in  -um  is  found  occasionally  in  inscriptions,  fre- 
quently in  the  poets.    In  classical  prose  are  found  only  Titienium  and 

fr.-mfHgrqm, 

Notes.— 1.  The  Nom.  PI.  has  in  early  Latin  not  unfrequently  -IS. 

2.  In  the  Ace.  PL,  masc.  and  fern.,  of  adjectives,  the  ending  -Is  (elf)  is  found  along- 
side of  -es  in  every  period  of  the  language,  though  in  decreasing  proportion,  and  after 
the  Augustan  period  principally  in  omnls. 


ADJECTIVES  OP  ONE  ENDING. 


80.  Adjective  stems  of  one  ending  (consonant  stems)  close 
with  1,  r,  s,  a  p  mute,  a  k  mute,  or  a  t  mute.   Examples  are  : 


vigil,  alert,  memor,  mindful,  pauper,  poor,  dour,  tame,  pflbts,  adult,  vetus,  old, 
vigilis.       memoris.  pauperis.       ciouris.        puoerii.        veteris. 


particeps,  sharing* 
partitipis. 


caelebs,  unmarried* 
caelibis. 


inops,  poor, 
inopis. 


audSx,  bold,       fellx,  lucky,       duplex,  double,       tatQL,  fierce,      trux,  savage, 
audScis.  felicis.  duplicis.  ferOcis.  truds. 

dives,  rich,  deses,  slothful,  compos,  possessed  qf,  prUdens,  wise,  concors,  harmotdom 
dlvitis.      desidis.  compotia.  prUdeutis.      conoordis. 
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Present  active  participles  are  also  consonant  stems  and 
follow  the  same  declension. 

81.  The  stem  varieties  are  : 

1.  liquid  stems  in  (a)  -1:  vigil  (G.  vigil-is),  alert,  pervigil;  (b)  -r:  pfir(G. 
par-if ),  equal,  impSr  (these  two  lengthen  the  vowel  in  the  Norn.),  compar,  and  three 
others ;  pauper  (G.  pauper-is),  poor,  fiber ;  memor  (G.  memor-is),  minayid,  im- 
memor ;  coneolor  (G.  -or-is),  and  three  other  compounds  of  color ;  degener  (G. 
-er-is),  from  genus  (G.  gener-is). 

2.  Sibilant  stems  in  (a)  -8 :  exos  (G.  exoss-is),  boneless  (Lucr.)  ;  (b)  -r :  gnftrus 
(G.  gn&rur-is ;  Plaut.),  Ligus,  vetus ;  pubSs  (G.  puber-is),  impubfe. 

8.  Mate  stems  in  (a)  a  K-mute :  audSx  (G.  audfic-is),  bold,  and  four  others ;  fellx 
(G.  fSUc-is),  pernlx,  atrox  (G.  atroc-is),  ferbx,  velox ;  exlex  (G.  -leg-is) ;  trux 
(G.  truc-is),  redux ;  the  multiplicatives  in  -plex  (G.  -plic-is),  as  simplex,  etc.  (b)  A 
P-mute :  inops  (G.  inop-is) ;  caelebs  (G.  caelib-is) ;  compounds  of  -ceps  (G.  -cip-is, 
from  capere),  as  particepe,  and  of  -cepe  (G.  -cipit-is,  from  caput),  as  anceps,  prae- 
ceps  (Plaut.  sometimes  uses,  in  the  Nom.,  ancipes,  praecipes,  etc.).  (c)  A  T-mute : 
hebes  (G.  hebet-is)  and  three  others ;  locuple*  (G.  -plfit-is)  and  three  others  ;  dives 
(G.  dlvit-is),  for  which  in  poetry  dls  (G.  dlt-is),  sospes ;  compos  (G.  compot-is), 
impos ;  superstes  (G.  -sti-tis),  files ;  exhfires  (G.  ed-is) ;  deses  (G.  dCsid-is), 
reses ;  compounds  from  substantives  :  censors  (G.  -sort-is),  exsors ;  concors,  dis- 
eors,  misericors,  socors,  veoors ;  expers  (G.  -ert-is),  iners,  soUers ;  fimfins  (G. 
Sment-is),  dfimfins ;  intercus  (G.  cut-is) ;  pernox  (G.  -noct-is) ;  bipea  (G.  -ped-is), 
quadrupSs,  filipfis  ;  adjectives  and  participles  in  -fins,  -6ns  (G.  -ant-is,  -ent-is)  ; 
and  proper  names  in  -fis  (G.  5t-is),  -Is  (G.  -It-is),  -ns  (G.  -nt-is),  -rs  (G.  -rt-is), 
Arplnfis,  Samnls,  Veiens,  Camera. 

82.  The  consonant  stems  have  the  same  forms  in  all  the 
genders,  except  that  in  the  Accusative  Singular,  and  in  the 
Nominative,  Accusative,  and  Vocative  Plural,  the  neuter  is 
distinguished  from  the  masculine  and  feminine. 

In  the  oblique  cases  they  follow  in  part  the  declension  of 
vowel  stems ;  thus, 

1.  In  the  Ablative  Singular  they  have  1  and  e — when  used 
as  adjectives  commonly  I ;  when  used  as  substantives  com- 
monly e. 

The  participles,  as  such,  have  e  ;  but  used  as  substantives 
or  adjectives,  either  e  or  i,  with  tendency  to  I. 

2.  In  the  neuter  Plural  they  have  ia  ;  except  vetus,  old, 
which  has  Vetera.     Many  have  no  neuter. 

3.  In  the  Genitive  Plural  they  have  :  ium,  when  the  stem- 
characteristic  is  preceded  by  a  long  vowel  or  a  consonant ; 
urn,  when  the  characteristic  is  preceded  by  a  short  vowel. 
The  participles  have  ium, 
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M.  and  P.  N. 

Sg — N.  ffilIx,/wcA#,felIx, 

6.  fSHcis,       ffillcis, 

D.  ffillcl,         ffillcl, 

Ac.  felicem,     fellx, 

V.  ffillx,         ffillx, 


M.  and  F.  N. 

prQd6ns,ww,  prfidfins, 
prfldentis,      prfldentis, 
prtldentl,       prudentl, 
prfldentem,    prfLdfins, 
prfidfins,        prfLdfins, 


M.  and  P.  N. 
vetus,  old,  vetus, 
veteris,  veteris, 
veterl,  veterl, 
veterem,  vetus, 
vetus,       vetus, 


Ab.  fSHcI(e)  ffillcKe)   prtldentl  (e)  prtldentl  (e)  vetere(I)   vetere(I) 

Pl.— N.    ffilicfis,  ffillcia,      prfidentfis,     prudentia,     veterfis,     vetera, 

G.    ffillcium,  ffillcium,  prfidentium,  prfidentium,  veterum,   veterum, 

D.    fellcibus,  ffillcibus,  prfidentibus,  prfidentibus,  veteribus,  veteribus, 

Ac.  felloes,  fellcia,     prfidentfis,     prfLdentia,     veteres,     vetera, 

V.    ffilicfis,  fSllcia,      prfidentfis,     prfLdentia,     veterfis,     vetera, 

Ab.  fellcibus,  fellcibus.  prMentibns,  prfidentibus.  veteribns,  veteribus. 


M.  and  F. 

N. 

M.  and  F. 

N. 

Sg.-N. 

amfins,  loving^ 

amfins, 

Pl.— amantfis, 

amantia, 

G. 

amantis, 

amantis, 

amantinm, 

amantium. 

D. 

amantl, 

amantl, 

amantibns, 

amantibns, 

Ac. 

amantem, 

amfins, 

amantfis  (Is), 

amantia, 

V. 

amfins, 

amfins, 

amantfis, 

amantia, 

Ab. 

amante  (D. 

amante  (I). 

amantibns. 

amantibns. 

83.  Remark. — In  early  and  late  Latin,  and  at  all  periods  in  the 
poets,  -e  is  often  found  for  -I  in  the  Abl.  Singular.  In  classical  prose 
we  find  regularly  compote,  dfiside,  impfLbere,  participe,  panpere,  pfibere, 
superstite,  vetere,  and  frequently  dlvite  (but  always  dltl),  quadrupede, 
sapiente.  With  participles,  -I  is  usual  when  they  are  used  as  adjectives, 
but  classical  prose  shows  -e  also  in  antecfidfins,  candfins,  cfinsentifins, 
dfispicifins,  efflufins,  hifins,  imminfins,  Influfins,  prfiflufins,  cfinsequfins  (but 
sequfins  not  before  Livy),  titubfins,  vertfins. 

Notes.— 1.  In  the  Nom.  and  Ace.  PI.  -IS  forfis  belongs  to  early  Latin  and  the  poets, 
but  a  few  cases  of  the  Ace.  are  still  found  in  Cicero.  In  the  case  of  participles  -IS  is 
very  common,  and  is  the  rule  in  Vergil  and  Horace.  In  the  neuter,  -a  for  -ia  is 
found  only  in  libera,  vetera ;  dltia  is  always  used  for  the  unsyncopated  form 
dlvitia. 

2.  Compound  adjectives,  whose  primitives  had  -nm  in  Gen.  PL,  have  usually  -nm 
instead  of  -ium ;  quadrupes,  quadrnpednm,  and  other  compounds  of  pes ;  inops, 
inopum;  snpplex,  supplicum.  Also,  oicnr,  cicurum;  vetus,  veterum;  dives, 
dlvitum;  locuplfis,  locnplfitum  (rare,  usually  -inm).  In  the  poets  and  in  later 
writers,  -um  is  not  unf requently  found  where  classical  prose  uses  -ium. 


Irregular  Adjectives. 
84.  A.  Abundantia. 

i.  Some  adjectives  which  end  in  -us,  -a,  -um,  in  the  classical  times, 
show  occasionally  in  early  Latin,  in  the  poets,  and  in  later  Latin,  forms 
in  -is,  -e,  e.  g.,  imbficillus  and  imbficillis;  Infrfinus  and  Infrfinis;  biiugus 
and  biiugis ,  violentus  and  violfins ;  indecfirus  and  indecoris ;  so  also 
perpetuus  and  perpes.  In  a  number  of  other  adjectives  the  variant 
forms  are  very  rare  or  disputed. 
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2.  Many  adjectives  which  end  in  -ii,  -e,  in  the  classical  times,  show 
parallel  forms  in  -us,  -a,  -urn,  in  early  Latin,  and  more  rarely  in  late 
Latin.  Adjectives  in  -as,  -a,  -um,  in  early  Latin,  seem  to  have  had  a 
tendency  to  go  over  into  forms  in  -is,  -e.  Thus,  hilarus  is  the  regular 
form  in  early  Latin  ;  in  Cicero  it  is  used  side  by  side  with  hilaris, 
and  later  hilaris  is  universal.  Other  examples  in  the  classical  period 
are  inermis  and  inermus;  imberbis  and  imberbns;  alfiris  and  alarms; 
auxiliSris  and  auxiliarius;  interoalSris  and  interoalfirius ;  talaris  and 
tSlfirius. 

85.  B.  Defective. 

i.  Several  adjectives  lack  a  Nom.  Singular,  wholly  or  in  part :  as, 
cfitera  (f.),  ceterum,  perpernm  (n.),  nuperum  (n.),  primoris  (G.),  bimaris 
(G.),  bimfttris  (G.),  tricorporis  (G.),  and  a  few  others. 

2.  Some  adjectives  are  defective  in  other  cases  :  thus,  exspSs  and 
perdius,  -a  are  found  only  in  the  Nom. ;  exlex  only  in  the  Nom.  and  Ace. 
(ezlfigem) ;  pernox  only  in  Nom.,  Abl.  (pernecte),  and  Nom.  PI.  (pernoctfis, 
rare) ;  centimanus  has  only  the  Ace.  Sing.  (Hoa.,  Ov.)  ;  also  tlnimanus 
(Liv.),  and  a  few  others. 

C.  Indeclinables. 
.  Nequam ;  potis,  and  pote  (early)  ;  frttgl ;    macte  (mactus,  -am,  very 
rare) ;  neoesse,  neoessom,  and  necessos  (early  and  poetical) ;  volup  and 
volupe  (early) ;  and  the  judicial  damnfis. 

COMPARISON    OF   ADJECTIVES. 

86.  The  Degrees  of  Comparison  are :  Positive,  Compara- 
tive, and  Superlative. 

The  Comparative  is  formed  by  adding  to  the  consonant 
stems  the  endings  -ior  for  the  masculine  and  feminine,  and 
-ins  for  the  neuter. 

The  Superlative  is  formed  by  adding  to  the  consonant 
stems  the  endings  -is-simus,  -a,  -um  (earlier  -is-sumus). 

Vowel  stems,  before  forming  the  Comparative  and  Super- 
lative, drop  their  characteristic  vowel. 

Positive.  Comparative.  Superlative. 

M.  and  F.  N. 

altus,  a,  um,  high,  altior,  higher,  altius,  altissimus,  a,  um,  highest. 

fortis,  e,       brave,  fortior,  fortius,  fortissimus. 

fitilis,  6)       useful,  atilior,  atilius,  fitilissimus. 

aud&x,  bold,  audacior,        aud&cius,  audScissimus. 

prtldfins,       wise,  prudentior,     prudentius,  prudentissimus. 

Note.— In  early  Latin  we  find  very  rarely  -ids  for  ior ;  also  -ior  used  for  the  neuter 
as  well. 
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Peculiarities. 

87.  i.  Adjectives  in  -er  add  the  Superlative  ending  (-ramus)  -rimus 
(for  -simus  by  assimilation  ;  see  9,  i)  directly  to  the  Nominative  mascu- 
line.   The  Comparative  follows  the  rule. 

Positive.  Comparative.  Superlative. 

miser,  a,  um,         wretched,  miserior,  miserius,  miserrimus. 

oeler,  is,  e,  ewtft,  celerior,  celerius,  eelerrimus. 

Seer,  Scris,  Sere,  sharp,  Scrior,  Serins,  Scerrimus. 

Remarks. — i.  Dexter,  right,  and  sinister,  left,  have  always  dexterior 
and  sinisterior  in  the  Comparative.  DSterior,  worse,  dSterrimns,  lacks  a 
Positive. 

2.  Vetns,  old,  has  Comp.  veterior  (archaic)  or  vetnstior;  Sup., 
veterrimns.  MStftrns,  ripe,  has  occasionally  Sup.  mStnrrimns  in  addi- 
tion to  the  normal  mStOrissimns. 

Note.— In  early  Latin  and  in  inscriptions  this  rule  is  occasionally  violated.  Thus 
celerissimns  in  Ennius  ;  integrissimus,  miserissimns,  in  inscriptions. 

2.  Some  Comparatives  in  -er-ior,  whose  Positive  is  lacking  or  rare, 
form  the  Superlative  either  in  -remus  by  metathesis  ;  or  in  -imns^or 
-umus ;  or  in  both.  These  are  :  citerior,  on  this  side,  citimus  (rare) ; 
exterior,  outer,  extremns,  extimns  (latter  not  in  Cic.)  ;  dexterior  (87, 
i,  r.  i  ;  once  in  Cic),  dextimns  (rare  ;  not  in  Cic.)  ;  Inferior,  lower, 
Infimns,  Imus ;  interior,  inner,  intimus ;  posterior,  hinder,  postremus, 
postumns ;  superior,  upper,  snpr6mns,  snmmus. 

3.  Six  adjectives  in  -ilis  add  -limns  to  the  stem,  after  dropping  -i,  to 
form  the  Superlative  ;  perhaps  by  assimilation  :  facilis,  easy ;  difficilis, 
hard;  similis,  like  ;  dissimilis,  unlike;  gracilis,  slender,  and  hnmilis, low. 

facilis,  Comp.  facilior,  Sup.  facillimna. 

4.  Adjectives  in  -diens,  -fiens,  -volns,  borrow  the  Comparative  and 
Superlative  from  the  participial  forms  in  -dlcens,  -ficSns,  and  -volens. 

toenevolus,  benevolent,       Comp.  benevolentior,         Sup.  benevolentissimns. 
maledicns,  scurrilous.  maledicentior,  maledlcentissimus. 

mSgnificns,  distinguished.  mSgnificentior,  mSgnificentissimns. 

Note.— Bene  volens,  malevolSns,  maledlcens,  still  occur  in  early  Latin. 

5.  In  like  manner  egenus  and  providus  form  their  Comparative  and 
Superlative.    . 

egenus,      needy,  egentior,  egentissimns. 

prOvidns,  far-sighted,  providentior,  .  providentissimus. 
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6.  Adjectives  in  -us  (os),  preceded  by  a  vowel  (except  those  in  -quos), 
form  the  Comparative  and  Superlative  by  means  of  magis  and  maxim*, 
more  and  most. 

idonens,J?/,  Comp.  magis  idonens,  Sup.  m£xra0  idonens. 

Bat 

antiques,  old,         Comp.  antlquior,  Sup.  antiquissimus. 

Remark. — But  pins,  pious,  which  lacks  the  Comparative,  forms  the 
Superlative  regularly,  piiuimni  (in  inscriptions  also  pientissimus) ;  like- 
wise in  late  Latin,  impius. 

Notes.— 1.  A  few  words,  chiefly  in  early  Latin,  show  the  normal  comparison.  In 
Cio.  only,  assiduissiine'  (adv.)  and  alsius. 

2.  Comparison  by  means  of  pltls  and  plnrimum  is  late. 

7.  Some  Comparatives  and  Superlatives  are  in  use,  whilst  the  cor- 
responding Positive  is  either  lacking  or  rare. 

So  dSterior  (87, 1,  b.  1) ;  Odor,  swift,  ocissimus;  potior,  better,  potissimus; 
exterior,  outer  (87,  a),  from  externa,  on  the  outside,  and  prep,  extra,  without; 
superior,  upper  (87,  a),  from  superus,  on  the  top,  and  prep,  snprfi,  above ;  Inferior, 
lower  (87,  a),  from  Inferus,  below,  and  prep.  InfrS,  below ;  posterior,  hinder  (87,  a), 
from  posterns,  coming  after,  and  prep,  post,  after  ;  dterior,  on  this  side  (87,  a), 
from  eiter,  and  prep.  eitrS,  on  this  side. 

8.  The  Positive  stem  of  existing  Comparatives  is  sometimes  met  with 
only  in  a  preposition  or  an  adverb  ;  as,  ante,  before  ;  anterior,  that  is 
before ;  prope,  near  ;  propior,  proxinms ;  Ulterior,  further,  ultimas,  from 
mtrft,  beyond;  interior,  inner,  intixnus,  from  intrS,  within;  prior,  former, 
primus,  first,  from  pro,  before  ;  sequior  (late),  worse,  from  secus. 

9.  Many  adjectives  lack  one  or  both  of  the  degrees  of  comparison  ; 
especially  those  denoting  material,  relationship,  time,  etc. 

Hovus,  new,  falfUS,  untrue,  meritUS,  deserved,  have  no  Comparative. 
Longinquos,  afar,  propinqnos,  near,  saltltfiris,  healthful,  iuvenis,  young  (Com- 
parative inferior),  and  senex,  old  (Comparative  senior),  have  no  Superlative. 
41  Youngest "  and  "  oldest "  are  expressed  by  minimus,  m&xinius  (nSttl). 

Note.— The  Plantine  and  late  medioxiinus,  middlemost,  lacks  Positive  and  Com- 
parative. 

10.  Dives,  rich,  shows  in  Cic.  only  dlvitior  and  divitissimtts ;  otherwise 
the  Comparative  and  Superlative  are  found  principally  in  poetry  and 
later  prose,  the  more  usual  forms  being  the  syncopated  dltior,  dltissunus. 

88.  Participles  used  as  adjectives  are  subject  also  to  the 
same  laws  of  comparison  :    as,   amans,   loving,    amantior, 
.  amantiflBJmuB ;  apertus,  open,  apertior,  apertissimus. 
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89.  The  Superlative  follows  the  declension  of  adjectives 
of  Three  Endings  of  the  First  and  Second  Declensions.  The 
Comparative  is  declined  according  to  the  Third  Declension, 
thus  : 


M.  and  F. 

N. 

M.  and  F. 

N. 

Sg.-N. 

altior, 

altiufl. 

PL.-altiores, 

altiOra. 

G. 

altiOris, 

altiOris. 

altiorum, 

altiorum. 

D. 

altiOri, 

altiOrl. 

altioribus, 

altioribus. 

Ac. 

altiorem, 

altiufl. 

alti5rBs, 

altiora. 

V. 

altior, 

altius. 

altiorfis, 

altiOra. 

Ab. 

altiore  and  -I, 

altiore  and  4. 

altiQribus, 

altiOribni. 

Remarks. — 1.  In  classical  prose  the  Abl.  Sing,  ends  in  -e.  In  the 
poets  and  in  early  and  late  prose,  often  in  -t 

2.  Extremely  rare  is  the  ending  -Is  for  -6s  in  the  Nom.  Plural.  In 
the  Ace.  PI.  this  ending  -Is  (-els)  is  more  common  but  still  not  fre- 
quent, and  confined  mainly  to  plflrls,  minorls,  m&iorls,  meliorls.  The 
neuter  in  -ia  is  found  rarely  in  oompluria,  and  perhaps  once  in  plfLria. 

3.  The  Gen.  PI.  in  -ium  is  found  in  plurium  and  eomplurium  only. 


90 


Irregular  Comparison. 


bonus, 

goody 

melior, 

melius, 

optimus. 

mains, 

bad, 

pelor, 

pelus, 

pessimus. 

mfignus, 

great, 

mSior, 

miius, 

mfiximus. 

parvus, 

small, 

minor, 

minus, 

minimus. 

multus, 

much, 

s. 

Pi.  plfirfis, 
compltlrSs, 

plus  (no  Dat.  nor  Abl.) 
plura. 
complura  and  -ia. 

plurimus. 

nSquam, 

worthless, 

nSquior, 

nequius, 

nSquissimus. 

flrfigl  (indecl.),  frugal, 


frugSlior, 


frugfilissimus. 


ADVERBS. 

91.  Most  adverbs  are  either  oblique  cases  or  mutilated 
forms  of  oblique  cases  of  nominal  or  pronominal  stems. 

The  cases  from  which  they  are  derived  are  principally  the 
Accusative  and  the  Ablative. 

1.  (a)  From  the  Accusative  are  Substantival  Adverbs  in  -tim.  This 
was  a  favorite  formation,  and  is  used  very  often  in  all  periods.  In  the 
classical  times  the  adverbs  of  this  form  are  : 

AcervStim,  articulStim,  centuri&tim,  certStim,  generfitim,  gradstim, 
gregfitim,  membrfitim,  paul&tim,  prlv&tim,  separStim,  singulfitim,  statim, 
summStim,  virltim,  tributim,  strictim,  pedetemptim,  raptim,  ffirtim,  partim, 
praesertim,  cOnfBstim,  and  a  few  others ;  disguised  forms  of  -tim  are  :  caesim,  in- 
clsim,  sensim,  cursim,  passim,  vicissim,  for  caed-tim  (9,  i-3),  etc.:  also  interim. 
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(b)  A  few  very  common  adverbs  are,  perhaps,  from  Accusative  Sin- 
gular feminine  of  adjectives  and  pronominal  stems.  Chiefly  dam, 
secretly,  coram,  in  one's  presence,  palam,  openly,  perperam,  wrongly,  tarn, 
so,  quam,  as,  aliquam,  some,  iam,  already;  and  forms  in  -fftriam,  as  bi- 
fftriiaro,  mnltiflbiam,  etc. 

(c)  The  Accusative  Singular  neuter  of  many  adjectival  and  prono- 
minal stems  is  used  as  an  adverb.     This  is  true  of  all  Comparatives. 

Multum,  much  ;  paulum,  a  little  ;  niminm,  too  much  ;  cSterum,  for  the 
rest;  prlmum,  first;  postrSmum,  finally;  potiwrimnm,  chiefly ;  facile, 
easily ;  dulce,  sweetly;  trlste,  sadly ;  impune,  scot-free;  aliquantum, 
somewhat,  and  others. 

To  the  Comparatives  belong  magis,  more;  nimis,  too  ;  satis,  enough. 

(d)  The  Accusative  Plural  feminine  is  found  in  alias,  at  other  times, 
perhaps  in  forSs,  out-of-doors.  The  Accusative  Plural  neuter  is  found 
in  alia,  cetera,  omnia,  and  occasionally  in  reliqua  and  a  few  others. 

2.  (a)  From  the  Ablative  are  some  substantival  adverbs  ;  the  princi- 
pal ones  in  classical  Latin  being  domS,  at  home ;  impendiS,  greatly ; 
initio,  at  the  outset ;  modo,  only ;  oppidQ,  very;  principle*,  in  the  begin- 
ning ;  prlvStS,  privately  ;  vulgS,  commonly  ;  forte,  by  chance  ;  mSgnopere, 
greatly,  and  other  compounds  of  -opere ;  grStils,  for  nothing,  and  ingrfi- 
tiia,  and  a  few  others. 

(b)  Ablatives  are  also  adverbs  in  0  from  adjectives  in  -us  and  -er : 
altns,  lofty,  alts ;  puloher,  beautiful,  pulchrS ;  miser,  wretched,  misers. 

Also  ferS  and  fermS  (Sup.),  almost. 

(c)  The  Ablative  of  some  adjectives  and  pronouns  serves  as  an 
adverb : 

tfltO,  safely;  felsS,  falsely  ;  perpetuS,  ceaselessly  ;  continue,  forthwith; 
imprOvfsO,  unexpectedly  ;  prlmO,  at  first ;  hoc,  here  ;  istO,  there,  etc. 

(d)  In  a  few  cases  the  adverbial  form  is  the  Abl.  Sing,  feminine  : 
alifi, 'otherwise;  aliqufi,  somehow ;  dexterS  and  dextrfi,  to  the  right; 

sinistra  and  laevfi,  to  the  left    hand;    qnfi,   on  which   side;  recti, 
straightway,  and  some  others. 

(e)  A  large  number  of  these  adjectives  show  adverbs  in  two  end- 
ings, sometimes  with  a  difference  in  meaning  : 

consults  and  consults,  purposely ;  certs,  at  least,  and  certS,  certainly 
(oertS  sciS,  I  certainly  know  ;  certS  sciB,  /  know  for  certain) ;  rfirS,  thinly, 
and  riW,  seldom;  vSrS,  in  truth,  and  vSrS,  true  but;  rSctS,  correctly,  and 
r6ct&,  straightway  ;  dexterS  or  dextrfi,  to  the  right ;  and  dexterS,  skillfully. 

{f)  Ablatives  are  also  qui,  how  (archaic),  nSquIquam,  to  no  purpose  ; 
alioqul,  otherwise  ;  perhaps  also  dill,  by  day,  and  its  compounds. 
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3.  Locative  in  origin  are  the  following,  in  addition  to  those  men- 
tioned under  37,  5  :  die  (in  combination  with  numeral  adjectives  in 
early  Latin,  as  die  septiml)  and  its  compounds  cottldifi,  daily,  hodie,  to- 
day, prldiC,  the  day  before,  postridiS,  the  day  after ;  quotannls,  yearly; 
forls,  outside.  Also  many  forms  from  the  pronominal  stems,  as  hie,  illle, 
ifltlc  (isti  belongs  to  early  Latin  and  Verg.);  bIc,  so,  ut  (utl,  utfi),  as; 
ibi,  there,  and  its  compounds  alibi,  ibidem ;  ubi  (cubi),  where,  and  its 
compounds. 

4.  A  number  of  adverbs  cannot  be  referred  to  a  definite  case,  as  : 
adverbs  of  separation :  hinc,  hence,  illinc  (illim),  istinc  (istim),  thence; 
temporal  adverbs  :  tunc,  then,  cum,  when,  quondam,  once,  quandO,  wAen  f 
and  its  compounds;  ulso,  ante,  before ;  poet  (poste),  after;  paene,  almost; 
prope,  propter,  near ;  saepe,  often ;  circiter,  around;  praeter,  past;  ergft, 
therefore;  crfis,  to-morrow ;  baud  (bau,baut), not;  item, likewise;  susque 
dfique,  up  and  down  ;  vix,  scarcely. 

92.  1.  Adjectives  and  participles  of  the  Third  Declension  form  their 
adverbs  by  adding  -ter  (-iter)  to  the  stem  ;  stems  in  -nt  dropping  the  t, 
and  steins  in  a  k-mute  inserting  the  connecting  vowel  i  before  the  end- 
ing ;  also  a  few  adjectives  of  the  Second  Declension  : 
fortis,  brave,  fortiter ;  ferSx,  wUd,  ferdciter ;  prfLdSns,  foreseeing,  prudenter. 

Exceptions  :  audax,  bold,  aud5c-ter  (seldom  audSciter) ;  difficilia,  hard 
to  do,  difficulter,  difficiliter  (bat  generally,  non  facile,  vix,  aegr0),  and  others. 

2.  A  large  number  of  adjectives  of  the  Second  Declension  in  -us,  -a, 
-urn,  and  -er,  -era,  -erum,  form  in  early  and  late  Latin  their  adverbs  by 
dropping  the  stem  vowel  and  adding  -iter  (those  in  -tus  added  -er 
only).  Many  of  these  occur  in  classical  writers  alongside  of  the  normal 
form  in  -6:  bfLmSniter  and  humane,  humanely;  largiter  and  large, 
lavishly ;  turbulenter  and  turbulente,  riotously. 

3.  Some  adverbs  of  origin  are  formed  from  substantival  or  adjectival 
stems  by  the  ending  -tus.  In  classical  Latin  mainly  antlquitus,  from 
early  time  ;  dlvlnitus,  from  the  gods  ;  fanditus,  from  the  foundation  ;  peni- 
tus,  from  the  depths  ;  rSdlcitus,  from  the  roots  ;  also  intus,  from  within. 

4.  The  termination  -vorsus,  -vorsum,  is  used  to  show  direction  whither  ; 
but  in  classical  Latin  it  is  found  principally  in  the  adverbs  :  introrsua 
(intrOvorsus),  inwards;  prOrsus  (-urn),  onwards;  rfirsus  (-urn,  rfLsum), 
back  ;  sursum  (susum),  up;  vorsum,  towards. 

5.  A  very  large  number  of  adverbs  are  formed  by  adding  various 
other  terminations  ;  as,  -de :  inde,  thence,  unde,  whence ;  -dem : 
prldem,  long  ago,  itidem,  likewise,  etc.;  -dd:  quandO,  when,  etc.; 
'dam :  quondam,  once  ;  -dum :  dudum,  a  while  ago ;  vixdum,  hardly 
yet,  etc.;  -per :  nuper,  lately,  parumper,  a  little,  semper,  always,  etc.; 
•quam:  umquam,  ever,  numquam,  never,  etc.;  -secus:  extzlnsecus, 
outside,  etc.;  -tenus:  qufitenus,  how  far  ?  etc. 
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6.  Syntactical  and  miscellaneous  :  admodum,  very  (to  a  degree),  dSnuO, 
anew,  imprimis;  super,  above,  and  its  compounds,  desuper,  Inauper;  ex- 
templO,  at  mice ;  Usque,  to,  and  its  compounds  ;  invicem,  in  turn ;  adeo*, 
so  ;  antes,  before ;  intereS,  meanwhile  ;  posteS,  after  ;  praeterefi,  besides; 
proptereS,  on  that,  account,  and  a  few  othevs. 

COMPARISON    OF    ADVERBS. 

93.  The  Comparative  of  the  adverb  is  the  Accusative 
neuter  of  the  Comparative  of  the  adjective.  The  Superla- 
tive ends  in  -is-sime,  -er-rim6,  etc.,  according  to  the  Super- 
lative of  the  adjective. 


Positive. 

Comparative. 

Superlative. 

alt0, 

loftily, 

altius, 

altissimS. 

pulehrS, 

beautifully, 

pulchrius, 

pulcherrimS. 

miserS, 

poorly, 

miserius, 

miserrimS. 

fortiter, 

bravely, 

fortius, 

fortissimS. 

audScter, 

boldly. 

audficius, 

audficiasimS. 

tuts, 

safely* 

tfltius, 

tfltissimS. 

facile, 

easily, 

facilius, 

facillimS. 

bene, 

well, 

melius, 

optimS. 

male, 

ill, 

pSius, 

pessimS. 

[parvus], 

small, 

minus,  less* 

*  minimS,  least. 

[mfignus], 

great, 

magis,  more, 

m&ximS,  most. 

multum, 

mucky 

plus,      more, 

plurimum. 

cito, 

quickly, 

citius, 

citissimS. 

did, 

long, 

diutius, 

difLtissimS. 

saepe, 

often, 

saepius, 

saepissimS. 

ntlper, 

recently, 

» 

ntlperrimS. 

satis, 

enough, 

satius,  better, 

NUMERALS. 
NUMERAL   ADJECTIVES. 

94.  The  Cardinal  numerals  answer  the  question  quot, 
how  many?  and  are  the  numbers  used  in  counting.  The 
Ordinal  numerals  are  derived  from  these  and  answer  the 
question  quotas,  which  one  in  the  series  ?  They  are  as  fol- 
lows : 


1 

.  Cardinal  Numbers.  • 

2.  Ordinal  Numbers. 

1 

I 

unus,  una,  unum 

primus,  -a,  •urn  (prior) 

2 

II 

duo,  duae,  duo 

secundus  (alter) 

3 

III 

tres,  tria 

tertius 

4 

IV 

quattuor 

quSrtus 

5 

V 

qufnque 

qufntus 

6 

VI 

sex 

sextus 

7 

VII 
4 

septem 

Septimus 

„ ilr\r\i 

5o 


NUMERALS. 

1.  Cardinal  Numbers. 

2.  Ordinal  Numbers.                          | 

8 

VIII 

octO 

OCt&VUS                                                                       1 

9 

IX 

novem 

nonus                                                      J 

10 

X 

decern 

decimus                                               / 

11 

XI 

undecim 

undecimus 

12 

XII 

duodecim 

duodecimuB 

13 

XIII 

tredecim 

tertius  decimus 

14 

XIV 

quattuordedm 

quSrtus  decimus 

15 

XV 

qulndecim 

qulntus  decimus 

16 

XVI 

sfidecim 

sextus  decimus                                      ' 

17 

XVII 

septendecim 

Septimus  decimus                                   j 

18 

XVIII 

duodevlgintl 

duodevlcfeimus 

19 

XIX 

undevlgintl 

undevlcesimus 

20 

XX 

vlgintl 

vlcesimus 

21 

XXI 

vlgintl  unus 

vlcesimus  primus 

22 

XXII 

vlgintl  duo 

vlcesimus  secundus 

23 

XXIII 

vlgintl  tree 

vlcesimus  tertius 

24 

XXIV 

vlgintl  quattuor 

vlcesimus  qufirtus 

25 

XXV 

vlgintl  qulnque 

vlcesimus  qulntus                                 v 

26 

XXVI 

vlgintl  sex 

vlcesimus  sextus 

27 

XXVII 

vlgintl  septem 

vlcesimus  septimus 

28 

XXVIII 

dnodetrlgintft 

duodetrlcesimus 

29 

XXIX 

OndetrlgintS 

undetrlcesimus 

30 

XXX 

trlgintft 

trlcesimus 

40 

XL 

quadragintft 

quadr&gSsimus 

50 

L 

qulnqut/gintfi 

qulnqufigesimus 

60 

LX 

sexagintfi 

sexftgesimus                                         ( 

70 

LXX 

septuagintfi 

septuSgfisimus 

80 

LXXX 

octogintft 

octogesimus 

90 

xc 

nOnagintfi 

nouSgesimus 

100 

c 

centum 

centesimus 

101 

CI 

centum  et  Unas 

centesimus  primus          [mus 

115 

cxv 

centum  et  qulndecim 

centesimus  (et)  qulntus  deci- 

120 

cxx 

centum  et  vlgintl 

centesimus  vlcesimus                             I 

121 

CXXI 

centum  vlgintl  Onus 

centesimus  vlcesimus  primus                ' 

200 

cc 

ducentl,  -ae,  -a 

ducenteeimus 

300 

ccc 

trecentl 

trecentfisimus 

400 

cccc 

quadr/wgentl 

quadringentesimus 

500 

D(IO) 

qulngenti 

qulngentesimus 

600 

DC 

sescentl 

sescentfisimus 

700 

DCC 

septmgentl 

septingentesimus 

800 

DCCC 

ocU'wgenti 

octingentesimus 

900 

DCCCC 

nongentl 

nongentesimus 

1000 

M  (CIO) 

mllle 

mfllesimus 
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1.  Cardinal  Numbers. 

2.  Ordinal  Numbers. 

1001 

MI 

mflle  et  ttnus 

fnf11ftjrimn,fl  porfmUl 

1101 

MCI 

mllle  centum  final 

mfllesimus  oentesimus  primus 

1120 

MCXX 

mflle  centum  vlgintl 

mfllesimus   centesimus  vlcfr- 

[tlnui 

\     simus            [simuB  primus 

1121 

MCXXI 

mflle  centum  vlgintl 

mfllesimus  centesimus  vlcfi- 

1200 

MCC 

mflle  ducentl 

mfllesimus  ducentesimus 

2000 

MM 

duo  rnflia  (mfllia) 
bfnamflia 

bis  mfllesimus 

2222 

duo  mflia  ducentl  vl- 

bii mfllesimus  ducentesimus 

gintl  duo 

vicesimus  secundus 

5000 

100 

qulnque  mflia 
qulna  mflia 

qulnquies  mfllesimus 

10,000 

CCIOO 

decern  mflia 
dena  raffia- 

decies  mflleeimus 

21,000 

Unum  et  vlgintl  mflia 

semel  et  vlcies  mflleeimus 

100,000 

centum  mflia 
centena  mflia      [mflia 

centies  mfllesimus 

,000,000 

decies  centena  (centum)  decies  centies  mfllSsimui 

95.  The  Cardinal  numerals  are  indeclinable,  except :  tlnns, 
one,  duo,  two,  tres,  three,  the  hundreds  beginning  with 
ducenti,  two  hundred,  and  the  plural  milia,  thousands,  which 
forms  milium  and  milibus. 


M  and  F. 

N. 

N. 

duo,        two, 

duae, 

duo, 

tres,  three, 

tria. 

G. 

duorum, 

duarum, 

duorum, 

trium, 

trium. 

D. 

duObus, 

duSbus, 

duObus, 

tribus, 

tribus. 

A. 

duos,  duo, 

duas, 

duo, 

tree,  tris, 

tria. 

Ab. 

duObus, 

duSbus, 

duObus, 

tribus, 

tribus. 

Like  dud  is  declined  ambO,  -ae,  -C,  both. 

Remarks. — i.  For  the  declension  of  unus  see  76.  It  occurs  also  in 
plural  forms  in  connection  with  plflrfilia  tantum,  as  finis  lltterls  (Cic. 
Att.,  v.  9,  2),  or  with  another  numeral  in  the  sense  only;  in  the  latter 
sense  also  with  substantives. 

2.  The  Gen.  of  the  hundreds,  ducentl,  etc.,  ends  in  -umand  not -drum. 
This  must  be  distinguished  from  the  use  of  the  neuter  singular  in  -urn 
as  a  collective,  as  argentl  sescentum  (Luc),  a  six  hundred  of  silver. 

3.  The  PL  milia,  milium,  milibus,  are  treated  almost  always  as  sub- 
stantives, the  adjectival  form  being  the  Singular. 

Notbs.— 1.  The  form  oinos  for  finus  is  found  in  early  Latin.  A  Voc.  line  is  occa- 
sional (Cat.,  37, 17). 

2.  For  duae  late  Latin  shows  occasionally  duo,  and  in  inscriptions  dua,  for  neuter 
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duo,  is  sometimes  found.  The  Gen.  duum  (old  duom)  for  duorum  is  not  unfre- 
quent.  In  the  Dat.  and  Abl.,  duo  is  found  in  inscriptions,  and  for  ambObuB  occasion- 
ally ambls.  In  the  Ace.  PI.  masc.,  duo  and  ambQ  for  duofl  and  ambos  are  quite  com- 
mon in  early  Latin,  and  also  in  classical  times,  but  the  better  forms  are  duofl,  ambos. 

3.  Quattor  is  found  for  quattuor  occasionally  in  inscriptions,  and  in  early  poetry 
quattuor  was  sometimes  scanned  as  a  dissyllable. 

4.  In  inscriptions  the  forms  mellia  and  mlllia  are  also  found. 

5.  In  regard  to  spelling  of  the  Ordinals  we  find  in  early  Latin  qulnctufl  as  well  as 
qulntus ;  septumufl  and  decumus  regularly,  and  often  the  endings  -fosimus  and 
-finsumus  in  Ordinals  from  vlc&simus  on. 

96.  1.   Compound    Numerals. 

i.  From  10  to  20,  as  in  the  tables,  or  separately  :  decern  et  trfis. 

2.  The  numbers  18,  19,  28,  29,  etc.,  are  commonly  expressed  by- 
subtraction  ;  occasionally,  as  in  English,  but  never  in  Cicero,  and  very 
rarely  in  other  classical  authors,  duodecentum  is  not  found,  and  und6- 
centum  but  once  (Plin.  Mai.). 

3.  From  20  to  100,  the  compound  numerals  stand  in  the  same  order 
as  the  English  :  twenty-one,  vlgintl  Onus ;  or,  one  and  twenty,  Unas  et 
(atque)  vlgintl ;  as,  twenty-one  years  old :  annOs  unum  et  vlgintl  (vlgintl 
unum),  finum  et  vlgintl  annOs  nfttus.  But  compounds  like  septuftginta  et 
tr8s  are  not  uncommon,  though  avoided  by  good  writers. 

4.  From  100  on,  et  may  be  inserted  after  the  first  numeral,  if  there 
be  but  two  numbers  ;  as,  centum  quattuor,  or  centum  et  quattuor.  If 
the  smaller  number  precedes,  the  et  should  be  inserted ;  likewise  in  all 
cases  where  a  word  is  inserted  within  the  compound  numeral,  as 
ducenti  annl  et  vlgintl.  If  there  be  three  numerals,  the  et  is  regularly 
omitted  ;  exceptions  are  very  rare. 

5.  In  compound  ordinals  alter  is  preferred  to  secundus. 

6.  Centena  mHia  is  often  omitted  after  the  numeral  adverb  decifis 
=  1,000,000  ;  especially  in  stating  sums  of  money. 

7.  Fractions  are  expressed  by  pars  (omitted  or  expressed)  in  com- 
bination with  dlmidia  (£),  tertia  ($),  qu&rta  (£),  etc.  A  Plural  numera- 
tor is  expressed  by  a  Cardinal ;  as,  duae  qulntae  (f ).  The  fraction  is 
often  broken  up  ;  as,  pars  dlmidia  et  tertia  (j*  =  $  +  §).  The  even  de- 
nominators could  be  divided  ;  as,  dlmidia  tertia  ({x  J  =  i).  Instead 
of  dlmidia  without  pars,  dlmidium  is  used. 

2.    Numeral    Signs. 

D  is  short  for  IO,  M  for  CIO.  Adding  O  on  the  right  of  IO  multiplies  by  10  ; 
IOO  =  5000  ;  IOOO  =  50,000.  Putting  C  before  as  often  as  O  stands  after  multiplies  the 
right-hand  number  by  2  ;  CIO  =  1000 ;  CCIOO  =  10,000 ;  CCCIOOO  =  100,000.  A  line 
above  multiplies  by  1000  ;  V  =  5000.  A  line  above  and  at  each  side  multiplies  by 
100,000_:  |XIIII|  =1,400^000.  These  signs  may  be  combined  :  thus,  |xIiT|  XXXVII D 
or  |Xin|  XXXTO  MD  =  1,337,500.  Plin.,  i\T.  H.  iv.,  w,  24.  Other  signs  are  vL  »  -L 
(inscr.)  for  50,  </>,  <»,  0  (inscr.)  for  1000,  and  <$  for  100,000  (inscr.),  and  q  for 
500,000  (inscr.). 
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3.   Distributive   Numerals. 


1  ringnll,  -ae,  -a,  one  each. 

2  Mm,  -ae,  -a,     two  each. 

3  ternl  (trlnl) 

4  quaternl 
qulnl 
sfinl 
sept&nl 

8    octttal 
0    novfinl 

dfinl. 

undfinl 


5 
6 

7 


10 
11 

13  duodfinl 

13  ternl  dfinl 

14  quaternl  dfinl 
lf>  qulnl  dfinl 
16  sfinl  dfinl 

Ll  septfinl  dfinl 

18  octOnl  dfinl,  duodfivfcfinl 

10  novfinl  dfinl,  undfivlcfinl 

2b  vlcenl 

21  vtcfinl  singull 

22  vlcfinl  blnl,  blnl  et  vlcfinl 

28  duodfitrlcfinl 

29  undfitrlceni 


30  trfcfinl 

40  quadrftgfinl 

50  qulnqufigfinl 

60  sexSgfinl 

70  septuSgfinl 

80  ootOgfinl 

90  nfinfigfinl 

100  centfinl 

102  centfinl  blnl 

125  centfinl  vlcfinl  qulnl 

200  dncfinl 

300  trecfinl 

400  quadringfinl 

500  qnlngfinl 

600  sexcfinl  (sfiscenl) 

700  septingfinl 

800  octingfinl 

900  nfingfinl 

1000  singula  mllia 

2000  blna  mllia 

3000  trlna  mllia 

10,000  dfina  mllia 

100,000  centfina  mllia 


These  answer  the  question  quotfinl,  how  many  each  t 

Remarks. — i.  The  Gen.  PI.  masc.  and  neuter  ends  usually  in  -urn, 
except  that  singulus  has  always  singulfirum,  and  Cicero  uses  blnorum. 

2.  The  Distributives  are  used  with  an  exactness  which  is  foreign  to 
our  idiom,  whenever  repetition  is  involved,  as  in  the  multiplication 
table.     But  when  Bingull  is  expressed,  the  Cardinal  may  be  used. 

3.  The  Distributives  are  used  with  plurfilia  tantum :  blnae  lltterae, 
two  epistles.  But  with  these  unl  is  used  for  one,  trlnl  for  three  :  unae 
lltterae,  trfnae  lltterae. 

4.  The  same  rules  as  to  the  insertion  or  omission  of  et  apply  to  the 
Distributives  as  to  the  Ordinals  (96,  1.  3,  4). 

Notes.— 1.  The  poets  and  later  prose  writers  occasionally  use  the  Distributives  for 
Cardinals,  with  words  other  than  plurfilia  tantum  (R.  3) ;  also  some  forms  of  the 
Singular.  Especially  noteworthy  is  the  combination  trlnum  nundinum,  which  is 
technical,  and  therefore  found  also  in  model  prose. 

2.  Parallel  forms  not  found  in  classical  times  are  quadrfnl  (early,  late),  and  the 
late  du(o)oent6nI,  trecentfinl,  quadringentfinl,   qulngentfinl,  ses(x)cent6nl, 

-""  \etc. 
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4.   Multiplicative  Numerals. 


Only  the  following  forms  occur  : 

1  simplex,  single, 

2  duplex,  double, 

3  triplex,  triple, 

4  quadruplex,      quadruple. 
These  answer  the  question,  how  many fold  t 


5  qulncuplex 

7  septemplex 

10  deeemplex 

100  centuplex 


5.   Proportional   Numerals. 

Only  the  following  forms  occur  : 

1  simplus,  -a,  -um,    single,  4    quadruplus 

2  duplus,  double.  7    septuplus 

3  triplus  8    octuplus 
These  answer  the  question,  how  many  times  as  great? 


NUMERAL  ADVERBS. 


1    semel,    once, 

22 

bis  et  vlcifis,  vlcifis  et  bis, 

2    his,        twice. 

vlcifis  bis  * 

3    ter 

30 

trfcifis 

4    quater 

40 

quadr&gifis 

5    qulnquifis    (-Sub) 

60 

qulnquftgifis 

6    sexifis         (-eus) 

60 

sexftgifis 

7    septifis        (-Sub) 

70 

septufigifis 

8    octifis          (-6ns) 

80 

octSgifis 

9    novifis         (-6ns) 

90 

nOnftgifis 

10    decifis         (-fins) 

100 

centifis 

11    undecifis      (-6ns) 

200 

ducentifis 

12    duodecifis*      etc. 

400 

quadringentifis 

13    ter  decifis,  trededfis 

600 

qulngentifis 

14    quater  decifis,  quattuordecifis 

600 

sexcentifis  (sfiscentifis) 

15    qulnquifis  decifis,  qulndecifis 

700 

septingentifis 

16    sexifis  decifis,  sfidecifis 

800 

octingentifis 

17    septifis  decifis 

900 

nOngentifis 

18    duodfivlcifis,  octifis  decifis 

1,000 

mlllifis 

19    undfivlcifis,  novifis  decifis 

2,000 

bis  mlllifis 

20    vlcifis 

100,000 

centifis  mlllifis 

21    semel  et  vlcifis,  vlcifis  et  semel, 

1,000,000 

mlllifis  mlllifis,  decifis  cen- 

vlcifis semel  * 

tifis  mlllifis 

These  answer  the  question  quotifins  (8s) :  how  often  f 

*  Not  semel  Vlcifis,  bis  Vlcifis,  etc.,  because  that  would  be,  once  twenty  times  =  20 
times ;  twice  twenty  times  =  40  times ;  this,  however,  does  not  hold  for  numerals  be- 
tween 10  and  30. 
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Remarks. — i.  These  adverbs,  from  qulnquiSs  on,  have  an  older  form 
in  -ins ;  qumquiGns.  In  totiSns,  so  often,  and  quotient,  how  often,  this 
remained  the  more  usual  form  in  classical  times. 

2.  The  combination  of  an  adverb  with  a  distributive  adjective  was 
much  liked  by  the  Romans  :  as  bis  blna  for  quaterna,  etc.  But  the 
normal  forms  are  not  unfrequent. 

Mote.— For  the  adverbs  from  undeeiSs  on,  examples  are  very  rare,  and  some  are 
cited  only  from  the  grammarians.  So,  when  two  forms  are  given,  one  is  often  due  to 
the  grammarians  ;  thus  qulnquiSs  decifo,  86x168  deeiSs,  are  cited  only  from  Pbis- 
cian.    The  order,  too,  of  compound  adverbs  varies. 

PRONOUNS. 

99.  Pronouns  point  out  without  describing. 

I^^b.— The  pronoun  is  not  a  word  used  instead  of  a  noun.  The  noun  says  too 
muc^^or  all  nouns  (proper  as  well  as  common)  are  originally  descriptive ;  the  pronoun 
simply  points  out.  The  noun  says  too  little,  because  it  cannot  express  person,  as  ego, 
/,  til,  thou  ;  it  cannot  express  local  appurtenance,  as  hie,  this  (here),  ille,  that  (there). 

A.    PERSONAL    PRONOUNS. 

100.  I.    Personal   Pronouns   of  the    First   Person. 

Possessive. 
i,  -a,  -urn,  mine  or  my. 


notter,  nostra,  nostrum,  our  or  ours. 


Remarks. — i.  The  Voc.  Sing.  masc.  of  mens  is  ml,  except  when 
mens  is  used  with  a  substantive  which  does  not  change  its  form  in  the 
Voc. ;  thus,  mens  ocellus  (Plaut.  ;  possibly,  however,  appositional),  but 
ml  animo. 

2.  Nostrum  in  the  Gen.  PI.  is  the  form  for  the  Partitive  Genitive. 

Notes.— 1.  Early  Latin  shows  the  following  :  Sg.,  N.  egO" ;  6.  mis ;  D.  mi,  mihel 
(inscr.) ;  mine  (inscr.) ;  Ac.  mfid,  memfi;  Ab.  mfid  (meme  is  doubtful) ;  PL,  N.  Ac. 
finos  (in  Carmen  Arvale  only) ;  6.  nostrorum,  nostrSrum  (for  nostrum) ;  D.  Ab. 
nObfila  (inscr.). 

2.  In  late  Latin  ml  also  serves  for  the  Voc.  Sing.  fern,  and  Voc.  PI.  masc.  Meum, 
nostrum,  in  the  Gen.  PI.  of  the  Possessives,  are  not  unfrequent  in  early  Latin. 

3.  The  f  orms  of  mens,  of  tul  and  tuos,  of  sul  and  SUOS,  very  frequently  suffer  Syn- 
izeais  (727)  in  early  Latin. 

4.  On  the  combination  of  these  pronouns  with  -met  and  -pte  see  102,  N.  2,  3. 


So.— N. 
G. 
D. 
Ac. 

ego, 
mel, 
mini, 
me, 

JSBTANT1V.K. 

of  me, 
to,  for  me, 
me, 

Ab. 

me, 

from,  with,  by  me. 

PL.— N. 

nos, 

we, 

G. 
D. 

nostri,     of  us, 

nostrum, 

nQbls,      to,  for  us. 

Ac. 

nos, 

us, 

Ab. 

nools, 

from,  with,  by  us. 

iQogle 


Substantive. 

So.-N.  V 

•  tH, 

thou, 

G. 

tuL 

of  thee, 

D. 

tibl, 

to,  for  thee, 

Ac. 

t«, 

thee, 

Ab. 

te, 

from,  with,  by  thee. 

Pi — N. 

VOB, 

ye  or  you, 

G- 

yestrl, 

of  you, 

vestrum, 

D. 

vObla, 

to,  for  you, 

Ac. 

voe, 

you, 

Ab. 

vSbls, 

from,  with,  by  you. 

56  PRONOUNS. 

101.    I!.    Personal   Pronouns  of  the  Second  Person. 

Possessive. 


tuns  (-oe),  -a,  -um  (-om),  thy  or  thine 


verier  (archaic  voeter),  vestra,  vestrum, 
your  or  yours. 


Notes.— 1.  Early  forms  are  :  G.  tlfl ;  D.  tibel  (inscr.),  tibe*  (inscr.) ;  Ac.  Ab.  tCd, 
tete ;  Pi.  G.  yostrl,  voetrdrum,  -firum. 

2.  Vestrum  is  for  the  Partitive  Genitive. 

3.  Tuom  and  vottrom  in  the  Gen.  PI.  of  the  Possessives  are  rare  and  confined  to 
early  Latin. 

4.  On  Synizesis  see  100,  N.  8.    On  combination  with  -met  or  -pte  see  102,  N.  2, 8. 

III.    Personal   Pronouns  of  the  Third    Person. 

102.  The  original  personal  pronoun  of  the  third  person, 
together  with  its  possessive,  is  used  only  as  a  reflexive  in 
Latin,  and  therefore  lacks  a  Nominative.  Its  place  is  taken 
in  the  oblique  cases  by  the  Determinative  is  (103). 

DETERMINATIVE. 
Substantive.  Possessive. 

So.— N.      [ig}  ea,  id],    he,  she,  it,  supplied  by  the  Genitive. 

G.       gius,  of  Mm,  Sins,  his,  tiers,  its. 

etc. 

Pl.- n.     [el,  ii,  1 ;  eae,  ea] ,  they, 

G.      eorum,  eSrum,  eornm,  of  them,  eorum,  eftrum,  eorum,  their  or  theirs, 
etc. 


Possessive. 

suns  (-oe),  -a,  -tun  (-om),  Ms, 
her{s),  Us  (own). 


suns  (-oe),  -a,  -tun  (-om))  their 
(own),  theirs. 


REFLEXIVE. 

SUB8TANTIVE. 

So.- 

-N. 



G. 

sul,          of  him,  her,  it(setf), 

D. 

eibi,         to,for,Mm(8e{f),her(seif), 

Ac. 

eS,eeee,   Mm(setf),  herise\f), 

Ab. 

86,  see0,  from,  with,  by  him(se(f). 

PL. 

— N. 



G. 

Bui,          of  them(selves), 
eibi,         to,  for  them(sdves), 

D. 

Ac. 

sS,  eee0,    themselves), 

Ab. 

B6,  sees,  from,  with,  by  themselves). 
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Notes.— 1.  Inscriptions  show  sibeT.  The  use  of  s0s6  in  classical  prose  is  regulated 
mainly  by  artistic  reasons.    Suom  in  Gen.  PI.  from  BUUS  is  rare  and  early. 

2.  The  enclitic  -met  may  be  added  to  ad  the  forms  of  ego  (except  nostrum),  to  all 
the  forms  of  ttl  (except  til  and  vestrum),  to  sibi,  se,  and  some  forms  of  suns ; 
egomet,  Imysetf.  Instead  of  tumet,  ttlte  is  found  ;  from  which  early  poets  formed 
occasionally  ttitemet,  tfltimet.  Met  is  also  occasionally  appended  to  forms  of  mens 
(early)  and  tuns  (late). 

3.  The  enclitic  -pte  is  joined  very  rarely  to  forms  of  the  Personal  Pronoun  (mepte, 
Pl.,  Men.  1069) ;  more  often  to  the  Abl.  Sing,  of  the  Possessives ;  it  is  especially  com- 
mon with  su9 ;  SHOpte  ingeniO,  by  his  own  genius. 

4.  From  noster  and  vester  and  also  from  cUius,  whose?  are  formed  the  Gentile 
adjectives  of  one  ending :  nostras,  of  our  country  ;  vestrfts,  of  your  country ;  ctLi&S, 
of  whose  country  f    G.  nostrStis,  vestrfitis,  cfLi&tis. 

103.  B.    DETERMINATIVE   PRONOUNS.    . 


eQram, 


Note.— The  following  variations  in  the  forms  are  found :  N.  it  for  id  (post-cl.) ; 
G.  ellUB  (inscr.),  elUfl  (early  poetry) ;  D.  §151  (inscr.),  61,  el  (early  poetry),  eae 
(f .) ;  Ac.  em,  im  (early),  for  earn ;  PI.  N.  els,  eels,  iels,  iel  (early  and  rare),  for  el ; 
the  usual  classical  form  is  il ;  G.  enm  (inscr.)  for  eorum ;  D.  elels,  eels,  iels  (inscr.), 
ftms  (early  poetry  and  rare) ;  the  usual  classical  form  is  ils.  The  early  forms  sum, 
•am,  80s,  s&s,  for  enm,  earn,  eos,  efts,  are  cited  by  Fbstus.  Ace.  and  Abl.  Sing,  and 
Gen.  PI.  often  suffer  Synizesis  in  early  poetry. 


1.  is, 

he, 

that. 

SINGULAR. 

Plural. 

N. 

ifl, 

ea, 

id, 

if,  el,  I, 

eae, 

G. 

6ius, 

6ins, 

Sins, 

eornm, 

eftrom, 

D. 

el, 

el, 

el, 

ils,  els,  Is, 

Ac. 

enm, 

earn, 

id, 

eos, 

efts, 

Ab. 

<*, 

<*, 

00. 

ils,  els,  Is. 

^ 


2.  Idem  (is  +  dem),  the  same. 
Singular.  Plural. 

N.     Idem,        eadem,     idem,       Idem,  eldem,  ildem,  eaedem,     eadem, 
6.     irasdem,  etusdem,  irasdem,  edtnndem,  earundem,  eorundem, 

D.     eldem,      eldem,      eldem,  Isdem,  elsdem,  ilsdem, 

Ac.    enndem,   eandem,  idem,       eosdem,  efisdem,     eadem, 

Abl.  eOdem,      e&dem,     eOdem.  Isdem,  elsdem,  ilsdem. 

Note.— Variations  in  form  :  N.  eldem,  isdem  (inscr.,  early)  for  Idem ;  D.  Idem 
(inscr.)  for  eldem ;  PI.  N.  Idem  (more  usual  in  poetry),  elsdem,  Isdem  (inscr.); 
D.  Ab.  ilsdem  (rare),  elsdem  (uncommon  in  classical  prose).    Synizesis  is  common. 

3.  ipse  (perhaps  is  +  pse),  he,  self. 


r  ' 

Singular. 

Plural. 

'X. 

ipse, 

ipsa, 

ipsum, 

ipsl, 

ipsae, 

ipsa, 

G. 

ipslus, 

ipslus, 

ipslus, 

ipsornm, 

ipsSrum, 

ipsornm, 

D. 

ipsl, 

ipsl, 

ipsl, 

ipels, 

ipsls, 

ipsls, 

Ac. 

ipsum, 

ipsam, 

ipsum, 

ipeos, 

ipsas, 

ipsa, 

Ab. 

ipso, 

ipsS, 

ipsO. 

ipsls, 

ipsls, 

Digitized  b; 
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Notes.— 1.  In  the  earlier  time  the  first  part  of  ipse  was  also  declined,  thus :  N. 
eapse ;  Ac.  eompse,  eampse ;  Ab.  eOpse,  efipse-    Other  forms  are  doubtful. 

2.  For  ipse  the  form  ipsufl  was  very  commonly  employed  in  early  Latin,  but  fades 
out  with  Terence,  and  later  is  only  sporadic. 

3.  Inflectional  variations  are  :  D.  ips0,  ipsae  (late) ;  PI.  N.  ipse!  (inscr.).    The  few 
other  forms  are  uncertain.    Ipslni  is  dissyllabic  twice  in  Terence. 

4.  Plautus  shows  ipfliflflimufl  (comp.  Gr.  avrdraTo*),  and  in  late  Latin  ipsiinufl 
and  ipsima  are  found.    A  post-Ciceronian  colloquialism  was  isse,  iua. 

5.  Ipse  combines  with  -met :  internet  and  ipelmet  (N.  PL),  both  rare. 

104.  C.    DEMONSTRATIVE  PRONOUNS. 

I.    Demonstrative  Pronoun  for  the  First  Person. 


/ 

hie,  th%8. 

£-N. 

hie, 

haec, 

h5c,       Pl.— hi, 

hae,        haec,    these, 

G. 

hunts, 

huius, 

huiufl,            hOrum, 

tiKyiiTH-     "OTM^y^i 

D. 

hulc, 

hole, 

halo,              his, 

his,         his, 

Ac. 

nunc, 

banc, 

hoc,                hos, 

his,       haec, 

Abl. 

hoc, 

hfic, 

hoc.                his, 

his,        his. 

I 


Notes.— 1.  The  full  forms  of  hie  in  -ce  are  still  found  in  limited  numbers  in  early 
Latin ;  &.  hSiusoe  (in  the  phrase  hftiusce  modi,  the  form  is  common  in  the  classical 
period  and  later) ;  D.  holce  (inscr.) ;  PI.  N.  helsee,  hlflCe  (not  uncommon) ;  O. 
hOrunce  (rare) ;  D.,  Ab.  hlsce  (in  Plaut.  and  Tbr.  usually  before  vowels);  Ac.  hOsoe, 
hfisce  (not  uncommon  ;  occasionally  in  Cic). 

2.  Other  variations  in  form  are  :  6.  huiufl  and  hulUfl  (in  early  poetry  for  metrical 
reasons);  D.  hae  (rare  and  early);  Ac.  hone ;  PI.  N.  hel,  helfl  for  hi,  haec  for  hae  (in 
Plaut.  and  Tbr.  regularly  before  vowels  or  h,  occasionally  before  consonants ;  occa- 
sionally also  in  classical  times  and  later) ;  Q.  hQrunc,  hfirunc  (early).  PI.  N.  hie 
for  hi  and  D.  Ab.  hlbus  for  his  are  doubtful. 

3.  Hie  combines  with  -ne.  Usually  -ne  was  appended  to  hloe,  etc.,  and  the  e 
weakened  to  i.  Sometimes  -ne  is  added  directly  to  the  regular  forms.  The  examples 
are  frequent  in  early  Latin,  but  occur  also  in  Cic.  and  later  writers :  hlcine,  haecine, 
hfcine,  hnlcine,  huncine,  hancine,  hocine,  hScine,  haecine  (N.  Pl.  fem.), 
haecine  (N.  Pl.  neut.),  hlscine,  hOecine,  haecine ;  also  hlcne,  haecne,  hocne, 
hfiiusne,  honcne,  hancne,  hocne,  hficne,  haecne,  hosne,  hfisne. 

II.    Demonstrative  Pronoun  for  the  Second  Person. 

7     G. 
D. 

Ac. 
Abl. 

Notes.— 1.  The  Dat.  Sing,  shows  iatO*  in  late  and  istae  in  early  Latin. 

2.  Iste  combines  with  -ce.  In  a  very  few  cases  (three  times  in  early,  once  in  late 
Latin)  this  -ce  is  retained  unchanged,  but  usually  it  is  shortened  to  -c.  The  following 
forms  occur,  all  except  istuc  (more  common  than  ifltud  in  classical  Latin)  and  istaec 


iite, 

thai. 

iite, 

iflta, 

ifltud, 

Pl.- 

-ifltl, 

istae,        iflta, 

istlni, 

istlus, 

istlus, 

istOrum, 

istfirum,  istorum, 

JiU, 

isU, 

istl, 

istls, 

istls,        istls, 

istum, 

iitam, 

ifltud, 

ifltoe, 

ifltfis,        iflta, 

iitO, 

iitft, 

ifltO. 

istls, 

istls,         istls. 
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(neuter,  occasionally  in  Cic.,  Ep.  and  later),  being  wholly  confined  to  early  and  late 
Latin.  N.  istic,  istaec,  istuc  (istoc,  once) ;  D.  istlc ;  Ac.  iftnnc,  iitanc ;  Ab 
istOc,  istfic.   Pi.  N.  istaec  (f .),  iitaec  (n.). 

3.  In  a  few  cases  in  Plaut.  and  Tbr.  -ne  is  appended  to  istice,  etc.,  the  preceding 
e  being  weakened  to  i :  istucine,  istfcine,  istScine,  istoscin'. 

III.    Demonstrative  Pronoun  for  the  Third  Person. 

So.— N.    iUe,        Ilia,        iUud, 
G.     miiis,     iUlTis,     illlus, 

D.  uu,      mi,      mi, 

Ac.  ilium,     illam,     mud, 

Ab.  w>,      ilia,      mo. 

Notes.— 1.  The  older  forms  from  stem  olio-  occur  on  early  inscriptions,  in  laws,  and 
in  the  poets  (except  Plaut.  and  Ter.),  even  to  a  very  late  period,  as  follows  :  N.  olios, 
-6  (early)  ;  D.  olll ;  PI.  N.  olll,  olla ;  G.  ollom,  ollSrum  (early)  ;  D.  ollfils,  ollls ; 
Ac.  olios  (early). 

2.  Inscriptions  show  illut  occasionally  for  illud.  Other  rare  forms  are  :  G.  illl 
(doubtful);  D.  illae ;  PL  N.  illfil.    IlllUS  is  often  dissyllabic  in  early  Latin. 

3.  Hie  often  combines. with  -ce,  which  is,  however,  usually  shortened  to  -c: 
illiusce,  illftce,  illfce,  illosce,  illSsce,  illlsce,  all  in  early  Latin  ;  shortened  forms : 
N.  mic,  maec,  illuc;  D.  illlc;  Ac.  illunc,  illanc;  Ab.  illOc,  illfic;  Pi.  N. 
illaec  (f.)>  illaec  (n.),  all  with  rare  exceptions  confined  to  Plautus  and  Terence. 

4.  A  few  cases  of  combination  with  -ne :  illicine,  illancine  occur  in  Plautus  and 
Terence. 


Pl.— mi, 

illae, 

ilia, 

illOrum, 

illfirnm, 

illoTum, 

illls, 

mis, 

illls, 

illos, 

illfis, 

ilia, 

illls, 

mis, 

illls. 

RELATIVE  PRONOUNS. 


qui  (Substantive  and  Adjective),  who. 


Ab.  quO, 


General  Relatives  are  : 


Pl. — qui, 

quorum, 
quibus, 
qu6s, 
quibus, 


quae, 

quarum, 

quibus, 

quSs, 

quibus, 


quae, 

quorum, 

quibus, 

quae, 

quibus. 


Substantive,    quisquis,  whoever, 
Adjective.       (qulqul,        quaequae, 
qulounque,  quaeounque, 


quidquid,     quiequid, 

quodquod), 

quodcunque, 


whosoever, 
whichever. 


Notes.— 1.  Archaic  and  legal  are  quis  and  quid  as  relatives. 

2.  The  prevalent  form  of  Gen.  on  inscriptions  of  the  Republican  period  and  in  early 
Latin  is  quoius ;  quius,  Cuiius,  and  other  variations  are  also  found.  Other  archaic 
forms  are :  *D.,  quoi.  D.  PL,  quels.  D.  PL  quis  is  common  in  the  poets  at  all 
periods ;  and  also  in  prose  writers ;  but  not  cited  from  Caesar,  and  only  from  the 
letters  of  Cicero. 

3.  The  Abl.  Sing,  qui  for  all  genders  is  the  prevalent  form  in  early  times,  and  in 
combination  with  cum  is  preferred  to  qu9,  qua"  by  Cicero. 

4.  Quisquis  is  occasionally  used  as  an  adjective,  but  not  in  classical  Latin.  Occa- 
sionally, also,  but  rarely  in  Cicero,  it  is  used  for  quisque,  quidque.  The  Nom.  Sing. 
of  the  adjective  qulqul,  etc.,  probably  does  not  occur.   In  the  other  cases  the  forms  are 
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the  same  as  those  of  quisquis  and  can  be  distinguished  only  by  the  usage.  In  combi- 
nation with  modi  we  find  cuicui  in  Gen.  sometimes  in  Cicero.  In  the  Plural  the 
only  form  found  is  quibusquibus.    (Lit.  xli.,  8, 10.) 

5.  In  qulcumque  the  -cumque  is  often  separated  by  tmesis.  The  only  variations 
in  form  are  quelquomque,  qufiscumque  in  early  Latin,  and  occasionally  qulscumque 
for  quibuscumque  (several  times  in  Cicero). 


INTERROGATIVE   PRONOUNS. 

Substantive.       quia  T  who  f  quid  T      what  9 

Adjective.  qui !  quae !       quod !     which  f 

Subst.  and  Adj.  uter  1  utra !        utrum  1  who,  which  of  two  f 

Sg.  N.  quia  T  quid  1  who  f  what  t  Possessive. 

G.  cuius !  cuius  1  whose?  cuius,  ctLia,  cuium,  whose  f 

D.  cul  T  cul  T  to,  for  whom  f 

Ac.  quern  T  quid  T  whom  f  what  f 

Ab.  qu5  T  qu5  !  from,  with,  by  whom  or  what  f 

The  plural  of  the  substantive  interrogative  pronoun  and  both  num- 
bers of  the  adjective  interrogative  pronoun  coincide  with  the  forms  of 
the  relative  qui,  quae,  quod,  who,  which. 

Strengthened  Interrogatives. 

Substantive,  quisnam!  who, pray?  quiduam?  what, pray? 

acquis  T       is  there  any  one  who  ?  ecquid  ? 

Adjective,     qulnam!         quaenam!  quodnam?  which, pray? 

ecqul!  ecqua?  (ecquae)T  ecquod! 

Remark. — In  the  poets  qui  is  sometimes  found  as  a  substantive 
for  quis  in  independent  sentences.  In  dependent  sentences  the  use 
always  fluctuates.  A  difference  in  meaning  can  hardly  be  made  other 
than  that  qui  is  generally  used  in  much  the  same  sense  as  qu&lis.  On 
the  other  hand,  quis  is  often  used  as  an  adjective  for  qui ;  usually,  how- 
ever, the  substantive  which  follows  is  best  looked  upon  as  in  apposi- 
tion. In  the  classical  period  qui  is  the  normal  form  for  the  adjective 
in  dependent  questions. 

Notes.— 1.  Inscriptions  show  here  and  there  quit  and  quot  for  quid  and  quod. 
Quid  is  sometimes  used  for  quod,  but  usually  in  the  phrase  quid  nOmen  tibi  est  and 
only  in  early  Latin.  Sometimes  quae  seems  to  be  used  as  a  substantive,  but  another 
explanation  is  always  possible. 

2.  In  the  oblique  cases  the  same  variations  occur  as  in  the  oblique  cases  of  the  rela- 
tive.   The  Abl.  qui  means  how  ? 

3.  For  the  declension  of  uter  see  76.  . 

4.  The  possessive  CUIUS  (quOius),  -a,  -am  was  used  both  as  relative  and  as  interroga- 
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tive.  It  is  frequent  in  Plaut.  and  Ter.,  but  rare  in  other  authors.  Besides  the  Nom. 
the  only  forms  found  are  Ac.  quSium,  quolam ;  Ab.  quOifi ;  PI.  N.  quOiae,  and, 
perhaps,  G.  PI.  quotum. 

5.  Quisnam  is  sometimes  used  as  an  adjective  for  qulnam  and  qnlnam  occasion- 
ally for  qni8nam  as  a  substantive.  The  -nam  may  be  separated  by  tmesis.  Ecquifl 
and  ecqul  are  not  common,  and  are  subject  to  the  same  fluctuations  as  quia  and  qui. 
Ecquis  combines  with  -nam  to  form  ecquisnam  and  a  few  other  occasional  forms, 
as :  ecquaenam,  ecquidnam,  ecquodnam,  ecquonam,  ecquOsnam. 


107.  F.    INDEFINITE   PRONOUNS. 

i.  Sttistantive.^^qoiB,   aliqua  (rare),    aliquid,  }  somebody t  some  one 
quia,       qua,  quid,       )      or  other. 


Adjective.        aliqul,     aliqua,  aliquod, 

j  ^—»         -»  \        \  some,  any. 

qui,         quae,  qua,  quod,       l 


v 


Remark. — The  common  rule  is  that  quia  and  qui  occur  properly  only 
after  si,  nisi,  nfi,  num,  or  after  a  relative  ;  otherwise  aliquis,  aliqul. 

Notes.— 1.  Aliquis  and  quis  are  not  unfrequently  used  as  adjectives  instead  of 
aliqul,  qui,  but  rarely  in  early  Latin.  Occasionally  (not  in  early  Latin)  aliqul  is  used 
as  a  substantive.    Qui  is  also  so  used,  but  only  after  si,  sin,  slve,  nfi. 

The  use  of  quid  and  aliquid  for  quod  and  aliquod,  and  of  aliquod  for  aliquid, 
is  very  rare  and  late. 

2.  Besides  the  variations  in  form  mentioned  under  the  relative  and  interrogative,  the 
indefinitive  quis  shows  ques  as  an  early  form  for  qui  (N.  PL),  and  in  PI.  Nom.  Ace. 
neut.  quae  and  qua  in  equally  good  usage.  Aliquis  shows  in  Abl.  Sing,  aliqul  (rare 
and  early),  in  the  PI.  Nom.  Ace.  neut.  always  aliqua,  and  not  unfrequently  in  post- 
classical  Latin  aliquis  for  aliquibus. 

2.  quidam,  quaedam,  quiddam  (and  quoddam),  a  certain,  certain  one. 

Remark. — Quidam,  quaedam  occur  both  as  substantives  and  adjec- 
tives, but  quiddam  is  always  substantive,  quoddam  always  adjective. 
The  Plural  is  rare  in  early  Latin  (never  in  Plautus). 

3.  quispiam,  quaepiam,  quidpiam  (and  quodpiam),  some  one,  some. 
quisquam, ,  quicquam,  any  one  (at  all).    No  plural. 

Notes.— 1.  quispiam,  quaepiam  are  rare  as  adjectives.  In  the  neuter,  quippiam 
and  quoppiam  occur  rarely.  The  comic  poets  do  not  use  the  Plural,  and  it  is  rare 
elsewhere. 

2.  Quisquam  is  seldom  used  as  an  adjective,  except  with  designations  of  persons ; 
scrlptor  quisquam,  any  writer  (at  all),  Gallus  quisquam,  any  Gaul  (at  all)-  The 
corresponding  adjective  is  Ullus.  The  use  of  quisquam  as  a  feminine  is  only  in  early 
Latin.  Quidquam  is  a  poor  spelling  for  quicquam.  In  Abl.  Sing,  qulquam  occurs 
occasionally.  In  Sing.  Gen.  Dat.  Ace.  frequently,  and  in  Plural  always,  forms  of  Ullus 
were  used. 
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4.  qulvls,     quaevb,     quidvb     (and  quodvb),     )  any  one  you  please, 
qullibet,  quaelibet,  quidlibet  (and  quodlibet), )     you  like. 

Note.— Qulvls,  quaevls,  qullibet  (archaic  -lubet),  quaelibet  may  be  used  either 
as  substantives  or  adjectives,  but  quidvb,  quidlibet  are  substantives  only,  quodvls, 
quodlibet  are  adjectives  only.  Peculiar  forms  of  qulvls  are  G.  quoivls  in  quoivIS- 
modl  (Plaut.)  ;  D.,  quovls  Gate) ;  Ab.,  qulvls  (Plaut.,  Tbr.),  and  the  compounds 
cfiiusvlscumque  (Lucr.  in.,  388)  and  quoviscumque  (Mart,  xiv.,  a,  1).  Qullibet 
may  be  separated  by  tmesis  into  qui  and  libet  (Sall.,  Cat.  5,  4).  • 

5.  quisque,  quaeque,  quidque  and  quodque,  each  one. 
unusquisque,  unaquaeque,  tlnumquidque  and  unumquodque,  each  one 

severally. 

Note. — Quisque  occurs  occasionally  in  early  Latin  as  a  feminine,  and  with  its  forms 
is  not  unf requently  found  in  early  and  late  Latin  for  quisquis,  or  qulcumque.  Quid- 
que is  substantive,  quodque  adjective.  In  the  Abl.  Sing,  qulque  occurs  occasionally. 
The  Plural  is  regular,  but  rare  until  post-classical  times.  In  Nom.  PI.  quaeque  is  either 
fern,  or  neuter. 

108.  The  declension  of  the  pronominal  adjectives  has  been 
given  in  76.     They  are  : 

alius,  -a,  -urn,  any  ;  nuUus,  -a,  -urn,  no  one,  not  one.  The  correspond- 
ing substantives  are  n8m8  (76)  and  nihil,  the  latter  of  which  forms 
only  nihill  (Gen.)  and  nihilO  (Abl.),  and  those  only  in  certain  combina- 
tions. 

nGnnuUus,  -a,  -urn,  some,  many  a,  declined  like  ntlllus. 

alius,  -a,  -ud,  another ;  the  Possessive  of  alius  is  alieuus. 

alter,  -era,  -erum,  the  other,  one  (of  two). 

neuter,  neutra,  neutrum,  neither  of  two. 

alteruter,  alterutra,  alterutrum,  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  two. 

uterque,  utraque,  utrumque,  each  of  two,  either.    ambO,  -ae,  -9,  both. 

utervlS,    utravlS,    utrumvls,     )     ,  .  ,  ,  . .,    , 

A    ...'      .    ...   .     . ... '      >  whichever  you  please  of  the  two. 

uterhbet,  utralibet,  utrumhbet,  \  *     *  J 


CORRELATIVES. 

109.    I.    CORRELATIVE  PRONOMINAL  ADJECTIVES. 

Interrooatives.  Demonstratives.  Relatives. 

quis !        who  t  is,  that,  qui,  who. 

qualis  1     of  what  talis,       such  {of  that  qualis,     as  (of  which 

kind?  kind),  kind). 

quantus !  how  much  f     tantus,   so  much,  quantus,  as  much. 

quot!       how  many  t     tot,         so  many,  quot,        as  many. 
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110.  II.    CORRELATIVE  PRONOMINAL  ADVERBS. 

i.  Pronominal  adverbs  of  place. 

ubl  1      where  f  ibi,  there.  ubl,      where. 

qua*  1     where,  hie,  h£c,  fare,  IA&  «floy.  qufc,     w/icre,  wfacA 

iiAtcA  way  f  i^oy. 

iBtlc,  igtfe,  there,  that  way. 

illlc,  illfio,  /fare,  yonder  way. 

undo!    whence?        fade,  thence.  undo,   whence. 

hfao,  fance. 

latino,  thence. 

illinc,  thence,  from  yonder. 

quflt      whither  t       eft,  thither.  quo,     whither. 

htlc,  (h5c,)  fa7far. 

istflc,(is«o,)  ffaVfar. 

iUue,(iU8c,)  thither,  yonder. 

2.  Pronominal  adverbs  of  foVwg. 

qnandO!    when  f        turn,  then.  quandS,  tifan. 

tone,  a/  lAal  /tme.  quom,  cum. 

nunc,  now. 

quotifini  1  fa>t*>  o/^en  f  totiSne,  «o  often,  quotient,  a*  o/fen  a*. 

3.  Pronominal  adverbs  of  manner. 

qu&modo  1  qui  1  fawo  f  ita,  sic,  *o,  /fa**,  ut,  utl,  oe. 

quamt  fawfl  rowcA  f      tarn,        ao  mucA.  quam,     cw. 

111.  III.    COMPOUNDS  OF  THE  RELATIVE  FORMS. 

i.  The  relative  pronouns  become  indefinite  by  prefixing 
ali-: 

aliquantue,  somewhat  great;  aliquot,  several,  some;  alieubi,  aora^- 
where;  aliounde,  /rom  somewhere;  aUquandS,  at  some  time. 

2.  The  simple  relatives  become  universal  by  doubling 
themselves,  or  by  suffixing  -cunque  (-cumque),  sometimes  -que : 

quantueeuuque,  however  great ;  quiliscunque,  of  whatever  kind;  quot- 
quot,  however  many  ;  ublounque,  wheresoever;  quandOcunque,  quandSque, 
whenever;  quotieeeunque,  however  often ;  utut,  in  whatever  way;  uteun- 
que,  howsoever  ;  quamquam,  however,  although. 

3.  Many  of  the  relatives  are  further  compounded  with  -vis 

or-libet: 

quantualibet,  quantutyls,  as  great  as  you  please ;  ubivli,  where  you 
wiU  ;  quamylt,  as  you  please,  though. 
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THE  VERB. 

112.  The  inflection  given  to  the  verbal  stem  is  called  Con- 
jugation, and  expresses  : 

1.  Person  and  Number ; 

2.  Voice — Active  or  Passive. 

The  Active  Voice  denotes  that  the  action  proceeds  from  the 
subject :  amd,  /  love. 

The  Passive  Voice  denotes  that  the  subject  receives  the 
action  of  the  Verb  :  amor,  /  am  loved. 

3.  Tense — Present,  Imperfect,  Future, 

Perfect,  Pluperfect,  Future  Perfect. 

The  Present,  amd,  Hove ;  Future,  amabo,  /  shall  love; 
Pure  Perfect,  amavi,  /  have  loved  ;  Future  Perfect,  amavero, 
/  shall  have  loved,  are  called  Principal  Tenses. 

The  Imperfect,  amabam,  /  was  loving  ;  Historical  Perfect, 
amavi,  I  loved;  Pluperfect,  amaveram,  /  had  loved,  are  called 
Historical  Tenses. 

Remark. — The  Pure  and  Historical  Perfects  are  identical  in  form. 

4.  Mood — Indicative,  Subjunctive,  Imperative. 

The  Indicative  Mood  is  the  mood  of  the  fact :  amd,  Hove. 

The  Subjunctive  Mood  is  the  mood  of  the  idea :  amem, 
may  I  love,  I  may  love  ;  amet,  may  he  love,  he  may  love  ;  si 
amet,  if  he  should  love. 

The  Imperative  Mood  is  the  mood  of  command :  ama,  love 
thou  ! 

For  further  distinctions  see  Syntax. 

5.  These  forms  belong  to  the  Finite  Verb.  Outside  of  the 
Finite  Verb,  and  akin  to  the  noun,  are  the  verbal  forms  called 

Infinitive,  Supine,  Participle,  Gerund. 

The  Infinitive  active  and  the  Supine  are  related  to  the  noun,  the 
former  being  originally  a  Dative  or  Locative  and  the  Supine  showing 
two  cases,  Accusative  and  Ablative. 

No  adequate  uniform  translation  can  be  given,  but  for  the  general 
meaning  see  paradigms. 

113.  A  large  number  of  Verbs  have  the  passive  form  but 
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are  active  in  meaning  :  hortor,  /  exhort.     These  are  called 
deponent  (from  dsponere,  to  lay  aside). 

114.  The  Inflection  of  the  Finite  Verb  is  effected  by  the 
addition  of  personal  endings  to  the  verb  stems. 

1.  The  personal  endings  are  mostly  pronominal  forms,  which  serve 
to  indicate  not  only  person,  but  also  number  and  voice.    They  are  : 

Actiyb.  Passive. 

Sg. — 1.  -m  (or  a  vowel,   coalescing  with    -r. 
the  characteristic  ending) ;  Pf .  1, 

2.  -•;  Pf.  -i-tl;  Impv.  -t5(d)  or  want-    -ris  or -re;  Imp  v. -re  or -tor. 

ing, 

3.  -t ;  Impv.  t6(d),  -tur  ;  Impv.  -tor. 

Pl. — 1.  -mus,  -mur. 

2.  -tis ;  Pf .  -s-tis- ;  Impv.  -te  or  -tote,     -mini. 

3.  -nt ;  Pf .  Srunt  or  ere ;  Impv.  -nto\d),    -ntur ;  Impv.  -ntor. 

2.  The  personal  endings  are  added  directly  to  the  stem  in  the  Pres- 
ent Indicative  and  Imperative  only,  except  in  the  third  conjugation,  in 
some  forms  of  the  Future  Indicative.  In  the  other  tenses  certain 
modifications  occur  in  the  stem,  or  tense  signs  are  employed  : 

(a)  In  the  Present  Subjunctive  final  &  of  the  stem  is  changed  to  8(e) ; 
final  6  to  eS  (ea) ;  final  I  to  is  (ia) ;  final  e  to  ft  (a).  In  the  Future  In- 
dicative final  e  is  changed  to  a  or  6  (e) ;  final  I  to  ia  (i6,  ie). 

(b)  The  tense  signs  are  :  for  the  Imperfect  Indicative,  bfi  (ba) ;  for 
the  Imperfect  Subjunctive,  r8  (re) ;  for  the  Future  Indicative  in  fi  and  6 
verbs  bl  (b,  bn);  for  the  Perfect  Indicative,  I  (i);  for  the  Perfect  Sub- 
junctive, -eri ;  for  the  Pluperfect  Indicative,  era"  (era) ;  for  the  Pluper- 
fect Subjunctive,  issfi  (isse) ;  for  the  Future  Perfect  Indicative,  er!  (er). 

3.  The  stem  itself  is  variously  modified  ;  either  by  change  of  vowel 
or  by  addition  of  suffixes,  and  appears  in  the  following  forms  : 

(a)  The  Present  stem;  being  the  stem  of  the  Present,  Imperfect,  and 
Future  tenses.     These  forms  are  called  the  Present  System. 

(b)  The  Perfect  stem ;  being  the  stem  of  the  Perfect,  Pluperfect,  and 
Future  Perfect  tenses.    These  forms  are  called  the  Perfect  System. 

(c)  The  Supine*  stem ;  being  the  stem  of  the  Future  Active  and  Per- 
fect Passive  Participles  and  of  the  Supine.  These  forms  are  called  the 
Supine  System. 

Note.— For  details  as  to  the  formation  of  these  stems,  see  133  ff . 

*  This  designation  is  retained  because  it  is  an  established  terminus  technicus  ;  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  Supine  stem  is  not  the  stem  of  the  Participles. 
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115.  i.  The  Perfect,  Pluperfect,  and  Future  Perfect  tenses  in  the 
Passive  are  formed  by  the  combination  of  the  Perfect  Passive  Parti- 
ciple with  forms  of  the  verb  sum,  /  am. 

2.  The  Future  Passive  Infinitive  is  formed  by  the  combination  of 
the  Supine  with  the  Present  Passive  Infinitive  of  eft,  I  go. 

3.  The  infinite  parts  of  the  verb  are  formed  by  the  addition  of  the 
following  endings  to  the  stems  : 


Active. 
Infinitive.      Pr.    -re, 

Pf.     -isse, 

Fut.  -turuxn  (-am,  •am)  esse, 
Participles.   Pr.    -ns  (G.  -ntk), 

Pf.     

Fut.  -turns  (-a,  -tun). 

Gerund.  Gerundive. 

-ndl  (-do,  -dum,  -do).  -ndus  (-a,  -urn). 


Passive. 
rt,l. 

-turn  (-tarn,  -turn)  esse, 
-tumlrl. 

-tus  (-ta,  -turn). 

Supine. 
-turn ;  -ttL 


116.  The  Verb  sum,  I  am. 

(Pres.  stem  es-,  Perf .  stem  fu-) 
INDICATIVE.  SUBJUNCTIVE. 


So.- 

— 1.  sum, 

2.  es, 

3.  est, 

I  am, 
thou  art, 
he,  she,  it  is 

PRE8ENT. 

sim, 

sis, 

sit, 

I  be, 

thou  he, 

he,  she,  it  he. 

Pl.- 

—1.  sumus, 

2.  estis, 

3.  sunt, 

we  are, 
you  are, 
they  are. 

slmus, 

sltis, 

sint, 

we  he, 
you  he, 
they  he. 

1 

Sg.- 

-1.  eram, 

2.  eras, 

3.  erat, 

Imperfect. 
I  was,                  essem, 
thou  wast,            esses, 
he  was.                 esset, 

I  were 
thou  wert 
Tie  were 

(fbrem), 

(forte), 

(foret). 

Pl.- 

-1.  erSnius, 

2.  erfitis, 

3.  erant, 

we  were, 
you  were, 
they  were, 

essfimus, 

essfitis, 

essent, 

we  were, 
you  were, 
they  were 

(fbrent). 

Sg.- 

-1.  er5, 

2.  eris, 

3.  erit, 

I  shall  he, 
thou  wilt  be, 
he  will  he. 

Future. 

'i 
\ 

Pl.- 

-1.  erimus, 

2.  eritis, 

3.  erunt, 

we  shall  he, 
you.will  he, 
they  will  be. 
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Perfect. 
Sg. — 1.  fol,         I  have  been,   I       faerim,     I  have,  may  have,  been, 
was, 

2.  foistl,     thou  hast  been,        fuerls,      thou  have,  mayest  have, 

thou  wast,  been, 

3.  fait,        he  has  been,  he       fuerit,      he  have,  may  have,  been. 

was. 

Pl. — 1.  faimus,   we  have  been,  we       fuerlmas,  we  have,  may  have,  been, 
were, 

2.  faiatifl,    you  have   been,        faerltis,    you    have,    may    have, 

you  were,  been, 

3.  fuerant,  faere,  they  have       faerlnt,     they   have,    may  have, 

been,  they  were.  been. 

Pluperfect. 
Sg. — i.  faeram,      1  had  been,  foissem,      I  had,  might  have,  been, 

2.  faerffs,        thou  hadst  been,  foisses,       thouhadst,mightsthave, 

been, 

3.  fuerat,        he  had  been.         foisset,       he  had,  might  have,  been. 

Pl. — 1.  faerSmas,  we  had  been,         faissemas,  we  had, might  have,  been, 

2.  faerfitis,     you  had  been,       faissetis,    you  had,    might   have, 

been, 

3.  fuerant,      they  had  been.      foissent,     they  had,  might  have. 


Future  Perfect. 
Sg. — 1.  fuerO,         I  shall  have  been, 

2.  faerls,        thou  wilt  have  been, 

3.  faerit,        he  will  have  been. 

Pl. — 1.  faerfmas,    we  shall  have  been, 

2.  faerltis,      you  will  have  been, 

3.  faerint,      they  will  have  been, 

IMPERATIVE.  INFINITIVE. 

Present.  Future.  Pres.  esse,     to  be, 

Sg. — 1.  ,  ,  Perf.  fuisse,  to  have  been, 

2.  es,     be  thou,  eti&yihou  shaltbe,  Fur.    fatllram  (-am, -am)  esse 

3.  ,  estt,  he  shall  be.  (to**)t  io  be  about  to 

be. 
Pl.— 1. ,  PARTICIPLE. 

2.  eete,  be  ye,      estate,  you  shall  be, 

3.  ,  santO,  they  shall  be.    Put.  fatfiras,  -a,  -am,  about 

Jo  be. 
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Notes.— 1.  Early  forms  are  : 

(a)  In  the  Pres.  Ind.  8s  for  es;  regularly  in  Plautus  and  Terence,  but  the 
quantity  of  the  vowel  is  disputed. 

(&)  In  the  Pres.  Subjv.  siem,  sifis,  siet,  sient ;  regular  in  inscriptions  until  the 
first  century  B.  C.  and  common  in  early  poets  chiefly  for'metrical  reasons  ;  side  by 
side  with  this  occur  foam,  faSs,  fuat,  fliant  (also  Luce,  iv.,  637,  Verg.  x.,  108,  Liv. 
xxv.,  12,  6),  which  are  taken  up  again  by  very  late  poets.    Sit  is  also  common. 

(c)  In  the  Impf .  Subjv.  the  forms  forem,  fores,  foret,  forent  were  probably  in  very 
early  times  equivalent  to  futflrus  essem,  etc.;  and  occasionally  this  force  seems  to  be 
still  present  in  the  later  period,  especially  in  Sallust  ;  usually,  however,  they  are 
equivalent  to  essem,  esse*,  esset,  essent;  in  the  Inf.  fore  always  remained  the 
equivalent  of  fatt&rum  esse. 

(d)  In  all  the  Perfect  forms  the  original  length  was  ftt-,  which  is  still  found  occa- 
sionally in  early  Latin. 

(e)  Early  and  principally  legal  are  the  rare  forms  escit,  escet,  esit,  for  exit ; 
-essint  for  erunt. 

2.  The  Pres.  Part,  is  found  only  in  the  compounds  ;  ab-sSns,  absent,  and  prae- 
sSns,  present. 


117, 

ab-sum, 

(abfal)  tfal. 
ad-sum,      I  am  present.  Pf.  affdl. 
de-sum,      I  am  wanting. 
Xn-sum,      1  am  in. 
inter-sum,  I  am  between. 


Compounds  of  sum,  /  am. 
I  am  away,  absent.   Pf .    ob-som,  I  am  against,  I  hurt.    Pf . 
obfal  or  offal, 
pos-sam,      I  am  able. 
prae-sum,   I  am  over,  I  superintend. 
pro-sum,     I  am  for,  I  profit. 
sab-sum,     /  am  under.    No  Pf . 
sapor-sum,  /  am,  or  remain,  over. 

These  are  all  inflected  like  sum ;  but  prdsum  and  possum 
require  special  treatment  by  reason  of  their  composition. 


PrOsum,  I  profit. 

118.  In  the  forms  of  prdsum,  prod-  is  used  before  vowels. 

INDICATIVE.  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present.            pro-sum,  prOd-es,  prdcUest,  pro-sim, 

prO-sumus,  pr5d-estis,  pro-sunt, 

Imperfect.          prOd-eram,  prOd-essem, 
Future.              prOd-erO, 

Perfect.             pro-ful,  pro-fuerim, 

Pluperfect.        pro-fueram,  prO-fuissem. 
Fut.  Perf.         pro-fuerO, 
rNFINlTTVE.   Pres.  prOd-esse ;  Fur.  prO-fattiram  esse  (-fore) ;  Perf.  prB-fuissa 

Possum,  /  am  able,  I  can. 

119.  Possum  is  compounded  of  pot  (potis,  pote)  and  sum; 
t  becomes  s  before  s;  in  the  perfect  forms,  f  (pot-fui)  is  lost. 
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INDICATIVE.  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present. 
So. — 1.  pos-sum,  lam  able,  can,  pos-aim,  I  be  able. 

2.  pot-es,  poa-sls, 

3.  pot-eat.  pos-sit. 

Pl.—  1.  poa-sumua,  poa-aimua, 

2.  pot-estis,  pos-altis, 

3.  poa-ennt.  pos-iint. 

Imperfect. 
Sg. — 1.  pot-eram,  I  was  able,  could,      poa-aem,  I  were,  might  be,  able, 

2.  pot-erffa,  poa-sea, 

3.  pot-erat.  pos-set. 

Pl. — 1.  pot-erfimna,  poa-afimua, 

2.  pot-erfitia,  poa-eetia, 

3.  pot-erant.  pos-sent. 

Future. 
So. — 1.  pot-erC,  /  shall  be  able. 

2.  pot-eria, 

3.  pot-erit. 

Pl. — 1.  pot-erimus, 

2.  pot-eritis, 

3.  pot-erant. 

Perfect. 
So. — 1.  pot-ul,  I  have  been  able,  pot-uerim,  I  have,  may  have,  been 

able. 

2.  pot-uiatt,  pot-uerls, 

3.  pot-uit.  pot-uerit. 

Pl. — 1.  pot-uimus,  pot-uerimus, 

2.  pot-uistis,  pot-uerltis, 

3.  pot-ufirunt.  pot-uerint. 

Pluperfect. 
So. — 1.  pot-ueram,  I  had  been  able.       pot-uisaem,  /  had,  might  have, 

been  able. 

2.  pot-uerffa,  pot-nissfe, 

3.  pot-uerat.  pot-niaset. 

Pl. — 1.  pot-uerSnraa,  pot-uiaafoma, 

2.  pot-uerfitis,  pot-uissfitis, 

3.  pot-nerant,  pot-uiasent. 
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Future  Perfect. 

So. — i.  pot-uerC, 1  shall  have  been    Pl. — i.  pot-uerlmus, 

2.  pot-uerls,  [able,  2.  pot-ueritis, 

3.  pot-uerit.  3-  pot-uerint. 

INFINITIVE.   Pres.,  posse,  to  be  able.   Per*.,  potuisse,  to  have  been  able. 

Notes.— 1.  In  the  early  Latin  the  fusion  of  the  two  parts  of  the  compound  has  not 
folly  taken  place ;  we  accordingly  find  not  nnfrequently  :  potis  sum,  potis  OS,  potis 
est,  potis  sunt ;  potis  siem,  potis  sis,  potis  sit,  potis  sint ;  potis  orat ;  pote 
fuisset;  and  sometimes  (even  in  classical  and  Augustan  poets)  potis  and  pote  alone, 
the  copula  being  omitted.  Partial  fusion  is  seen  in  Inf.  pot-esse,  potisse ;  Subjv. 
poti-iit  (inscr.),  poti-sset. 

2.  Occasional  passive  forms  (followed  by  a  passive  infinitive)  are  found  in  early 
Latin  (not  in  Plaut.  or  Ter.)  and  Lucretius  :  potestur,  possfttur,  possitur,  poter- 
fttur.  Poterint  for  potenint  is  doubtful. 


REGULAR  VERBS. 

SYSTEMS  OF  CONJUGATION. 

1.  There  are  two  Systems  of  Conjugation,  the  The- 
matic and  the  Non-thematic  (132).  The  Non-thematic  is 
confined  to  a  small  class.  The  Thematic  System  comprises 
four  Conjugations,  distinguished  by  the  vowel  characteristics 
of  the  present  stem,  a,  ©,  8,  i,  which  may  be  found  by  drop- 
ping -re  from  the  Present  Infinitive  Active.  The  consonant 
preceding  the  short  vowel  stem-characteristic  is  called  the 
consonant  stem-characteristic. 

2.  From  the  Present  stem,  as  seen  in  the  Present  Indica- 
tive and  Present  Infinitive  active ;  from  the  Perfect  stem, 
as  seen  in  the  Perfect  Indicative  active ;  and  from  the 
Supine  stem,  can  be  derived  all  the  forms  of  the  verb. 
These  tenses  are  accordingly  called  the  Principal  Parts; 
and  in  the  regular  verbs  appear  in  the  four  conjugations  as 
follows : 


Pres.  Ind. 

Pres.  Inf. 

Pert.  Ind. 

Supine. 

I.  am-5, 

amfi-re, 

amfi-vl, 

amfi-tum, 

to  love. 

II.  dSle-o, 

d8l8-re, 

d8l§-vt, 

del6-tum, 

to  blot  out. 

mone-3, 

mon6-re, 

mon-ul, 

mon-i-tum, 

to  remind. 

III.  em-5, 

eme-re, 

Bm-X, 

6m(p)-tum, 

to  buy. 

statu-0, 

statue-re, 

statu-I, 

statu-tum, 

to  settle. 

scrfb-9, 

serlbe-re, 

scrip-si, 

scrip-turn, 

to  write. 

capi-5, 

cape-re, 

eSp-1, 

cap-turn, 

to  take. 

IV.  audi-*, 

audl-re, 

audl-vl, 

audl-tum, 

to  hear. 
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Rules  for  forming-  the  Tenses. 

121.  i.  The  Present  System.  From  the  Present  stem  as  obtained 
by  dropping  -re  of  the  Pres.  Inf.  Active,  form 

a.  Pres.  Subjv.  by  changing  final  S  to  e,  8  to  ea,  e  to  a  (or  -la),  I  to  ia, 
and  adding  -m  for  active,  -r  for  passive  ;  Pres.  Impv.  Passive  by  adding 
-re;  Fut.  Impv.  by  adding  -to  for  Active  and  -tor  for  the  Passive  ;  Pres. 
Part,  by  adding  -us  and  lengthening  preceding  vowel ;  Gerund  by 
adding  -ndl  after  shortening  S  and  fi,  changing  I  to  ie,  and  in  a  few  verbs 
e  to  ie.  Pres.  Impv.  Active  is  the  same  as  the  stem  ;  Pres.  Indie.  Passive 
may  be  formed  from  Pres.  Indie.  Act.  by  adding  -r  (after  shortening  0). 

b.  Impf.  Indie,  by  adding  -bam  for  active  and  -bar  for  passive  to  the 
stem  in  the  first  and  second  conjugations  ;  to  the  lengthened  stem  in 
the  third  and  fourth  (e  to  8  or  i6, 1  to  ie) ;  Impf.  Subjv.  by  adding  the 
endings  -rem  and  -rer,  or  by  adding  -m  and  -r  respectively  to  the  Pres. 
Inf.  Active. 

c.  Future^  by  adding  -bo"  and  -bor  to  the  stem  in  the  first  and  second 
conjugations  ;  -m  and  -r  in  the  third  and  in  the  fourth  (e  being  changed 
to  a  (ia) ;  I,  to  ia). 

2.  The  Perfect  System.  From  the  Perfect  stem  as  obtained  by  drop- 
ping final  1  of  the  Perfect,  form 

a.  Perf.  Subjv.  Active  by  adding  -erim ;  Perf.  Inf.  Active  by  adding 
-isse. 

b.  Piupf.  Indie.  Active  by  adding  -eram;  Plup.  Subjv.  Active  by 
adding  -issem. 

c.  Fut.  Perf.  Active  by  adding  -erB. 

3.  The  Supine  System.  From  the  Supine  stem  as  obtained  by  drop- 
ping final  -m  of  the  Supine,  form 

a.  Perf.  Part.  Passive  by  adding  -s. 

b.  Fut.  Part.  Active  by  adding  -rns  (preceding  a  being  lengthened 
toft). 

c.  The  Compound  Tenses  in  the  Passive  and  the  Periphrastic  forms 
by  combining  these  Participles  with  forms  of  esse,  to  be. 

Remark. — Euphonic  changes  in  the  consonant  stem-characteristic. 
Characteristic  b  before  s  and  t  becomes  p ;  g  and  qu  before  t  become 
0 ;  c>  gj  qu>  with  s,  become  z ;  t  and  d  before  s  are  assimilated,  and 
then  sometimes  dropped.     See  further,  9. 

scrfb-9,  scrip-si,  scrip-turn ;  legO,  I6c-tum ;  coqu-0,  coo-turn ;  dlc-O,  dlxl 
(dic-sl) ;  iuag-0,  iuax-1  (iftng-sl) ;  coqu-9,  coxl  (ooqu-sl) ;  •  ed-9,  6-sum  (ed- 
sum) ;  cfld-&,  ofis-sl  (cfid-sl)  j  mitt-0,  ml-sl  (mit-sl),  mis-sum  (mit-sum). 
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122.  First  Conjugation. 

Conjugation  of  am&re,  to  love. 
Prin.  Parts  :  am-5,  amfi-re,  amft-vl,  amfi-tum. 


ACTIVE. 

INDICATIVE. 

Present. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Am  loving,  do  love,  love. 

Be  loving,  may  love. 

So. — i.  am<9, 

ame-m, 

2.  ama-s, 

am5-s, 

3.  ama-t, 

ame-t. 

Pl. — i.  ama-mus, 

aine-mus, 

2.  amS-tis, 

ainS-tis, 

3.  ama-nt, 

Imperfect. 

auie-nt. 

7a8  loving,  loved. 

Were  loving,  might  love. 

So. — 1.  amS-ba-m, 

amfi-re-m, 

2.  ama-bS-s, 

ama-r6-8, 

3.  ama-ba-t, 

amg-re-t. 

Pl. — 1.  ama-bfi-mus, 

am&-r6~mus, 

2.  ama-bfi-tis, 

ama-r6-tis, 

3.  ama-ba-nt, 

Future. 

amS-re-nt. 

Shall  be  loving,  shall  love. 

So. — 1.  amS-b-0, 

2.  ama-bi-8, 

3.  amfi-bi-t, 

Pl. — 1.  amS-bi-mus, 

2.  ama-bi-tis, 

3.  ama-ba-nt. 

Perfect. 

Have  loved,  did  love. 

Have,  may  have,  loved. 

Su. — 1.  ama-v-I, 

ama-v-eri-m, 

2.  amS-v-istl, 

araa-v-erl-s, 

3.  amS-v-it, 

ama-v-eri-t. 

Pl. — 1.  ama-v-imuf, 

ama-v-erl-mus, 

2.  ama-v-istis, 

amS-v-eri-tis, 

3.  amS-v-frunt 

(-*e). 

amS-v-eri-nt, 
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First  Conjugation. 

ACTIVE. 
INDICATIVE.  SUBJUNCTIVE. 


Pluperfect. 


Had,  might  have,  loved, 
ama-v-iase-m, 
ama-v-ias8-s, 
ama-v-isae-t. 
ama-v-issfr-mus, 
ama-v-iss6-tis, 
ama-v-iase-nt. 


Sad  loved. 
Sg. — i.  aina-v-era-m, 

2.  ama-v-erfi-s, 

3.  ama-v-era-t, 
Pl. — 1.  ama-v-erfi-mna, 

2.  ama-v-erfi-tia, 

3.  ama-v-era-nt, 

Future  Perfect. 
Shall  have  loved. 
Sg. — 1.  am5-v-er-a, 

2.  amS-v-erl-a, 

3.  amS-v-eri-t. 

Pl. — 1.  ainS-v-erl-mua, 

2.  ama-v-erl-tia, 

3.  ama-v-eri-nt 

IMPERATIVE. 
Present. 

Sg.—I.  ,  , 

2.  ama, 

3-  • 

Pl.— 1.  , 

2.  ama-te,  love  ye, 

3.  » 

INFINITIVE. 
Preb.    ama-re,  to  love. 
Perf.    ama-v-isse,  to  have  loved. 
Fut.     aina-tfir-um,  -am,  -am  esse,  to  be  about  to  love, 
GERUND.  SUPINE. 

N.    [ama-re],  loving. 
G.     ama-nd-I,  of  loving. 
D.     ama-nd-0,  to  loving. 
Ac.  [ama-re], 

(ad)  ama-nd-nm,  loving,  to  love. 
Ab.  ama-nd-0,  by  loving.  Ab.  am£-ttl,  to  love,  in  the  loving. 

PARTICIPLES. 
Present.   N.  ama-n-s  (G.  ama-nt-is),  loving. 
Future,     ama-tur-us,  -a,  -urn,  being  about  to  love* 
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love  thou,  ama-t5, 
ama-tO, 


Future. 

thou  shall  love, 
he  shall  love. 


ama-tOte,  ye  shall  love. 
ama-ntO,  they  shall  love. 


Ac.  ama-tum,  to  love. 
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REGULAR  VERBS. 


First  Conjugation. 
PASSIVE. 


INDICATIVE. 

Am  loved. 
Sg. — i.  amo-r, 

2.  ama-ris  (-re), 

3.  ama-tur, 

Pl. — 1.  ama-mur, 

2.  ama-minl, 

3.  ama-ntnr, 


Present. 


Imperfect. 


Was  loved. 
So. — 1.  ama-ba-r, 

2.  ama-bfi-ris  (-re), 

3.  ama-bS-tnr, 

Pl. — 1.  ama-bfi-mur, 

2.  ama-bfi-minl, 

3.  amO-ba-ntur, 


Future. 


Shall  be  loved. 

Sg. — 1.  ama-bo-r, 

2.  ama-be-ris  (-re), 

3.  ama-bi-tur. 

Pl. — 1.  ama-bi-mur, 

2.  ama-bi-minl, 

3.  ama-bn-ntnr. 


Perfectt. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Be,  may  be,  loved, 
aine-r, 

ame-ris  (-re), 
ame-tur. 

amS-mur, 
amg-minl, 
ame-ntnr. 


Were,  might  be,  loved. 
ama-re-r, 
ama-re-ris  (-re), 
ama-r6-tnr. 

amS-re-mur, 
ama-re-minl, 
ama-re-ntur. 


Have  been  loved,  was  loved. 
So. — 1.  amS-t-us,  -a,  -tun  sum, 


Have,  may  have,  been  loved. 
ama-t-us,  -a,  -urn  Sim, 


2. 

«, 

sb, 

3. 

est, 

sit, 

Pl.— 1. 

ama-t-1,  -ae,  -a 

sumufl, 

ama-t-I,  -ae,  -a      slmus, 

2. 

estis, 

sltis, 

3. 

tnnt 

•int. 
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INDICATIVE. 


First  Conjugation. 
PASSIVE. 

Pluperfect. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 


Had  been  loved. 

Had,  might  have,  been  loved. 

Sg.- 

—i.  ama-t-us,  -a,  -um 

2. 

3- 

eram, 
eras, 
erat, 

amS-t-us,  -a,  -um   essem, 
esses, 
esset, 

Pl.- 

—1.  ama-t-I,  -ae,  -a 
2. 
3- 

er&mus, 

er&tis, 

erant. 

amfi-t-1,  -ae,  -a        essemus, 
essetis, 
esaent. 

Future  Perfect. 

Shall  have  been  loved. 

Sg.- 

—1.  ama-t-us,  -a,  -um 
2. 
3- 

erO, 
eri8, 
erit. 

Pl. 

—1.  ama-t-I,  -ae,  -a 
2. 
3- 

erimus, 

eritis, 

erant. 

Present. 

IMPERATIVE. 

Future. 

Sg.- 

-I.  , 

2.  amS-re,      be  thou  loved. 

3.  , 

amtl-tor     thou  shall  be  loved. 
amft-tor,    he  shall  be  loved. 

Pl.- 

-1.  » 

2.  ama-minl,  Je  ye  loved. 

3.  • 

ama-ntor,  they  shall  be  loved. 

INFINITIVE. 
Pres.        amfl-rl,  to  be  loved. 

Perf.        ama-t-um,  -am,  -um  esse,      to  have  been  loved. 
Fut.  ama-tum  Irl,  to  be  about  to  be  loved, 

Fut.  Pf.  ama-t-um,  -am,  -um  fore. 


PARTICIPLE. 
Pxrf.    ama-t-us,  -a,  -um,  loved. 


GERUNDIVE. 
ama-nd-u8,  -a,  -um,  (one)  to  be  loved. 
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123.  Second  Conjugation. 

Conjugation  of  delere,  to  destroy  (blot  out). 

Prin.  Parts  :  dele-8,  del6-re,  del6-vl,  dele-turn. 
ACTIVE.  PASSIVE. 


INBIC. 

Sg.— dele-«, 
dele-e, 
dele-t, 

Pl« — dele-mug, 
dele-tis, 
dele-nt. 


So. — dele-ba-m, 
del5-bS-s, 
dele-ba-t, 

Pl.— dele-bfi-mus, 
dele-bft-tis, 
dele-ba-nt. 


Sg.— dele-b-5, 
dSle-bi-s, 

dele-bi-t, 

Pl. — dele-bi-mu8, 
dele-bi-tis, 
del6-bu-nt. 


Sg.— del6-v-I, 
dele-v-istl, 
dele-v-it, 

Pl. — dele-v-imus, 
delg-v-istis, 


SUBJV. 

delea-m, 
dSlea-s, 
delea-t, 

delefi-mus, 

delea-tis, 

dSlea-nt. 


INDIC. 

Present. 

dele-o-r, 
dele-ris  (-re), 
dele-tur, 

dele-mur, 
dele-mini, 
dele-ntur. 


Imperfect. 


dele-re-m, 
dele-rC-s, ' 
d6le-re-t, 

dele-rfi-mus, 

dele-re-tis, 

dele-re-nt. 


dele-ba-r, 
dele-bS-ris  (-re), 
dele-bfi-tur, 

dSle-bfi-mur, 
dele-bS-minl, 
dele-ba-ntur, 


Future. 

dele-bo-r, 
d5le.-be-ris  (re), 
dele-bi-tur, 

dele-bi-mur, 
dele-bi-minl, 
dele-bu-ntur. 


del6-v-eri-m, 

delS-v-eri-s, 

dele-v-eri-t, 

dele-v-erl-mns, 
dele-v-erl-tis, 
d£lS-v-€runt  (-ere),  d6le-v-eri-nt, 


SUBJV. 


delea-r, 
delefi-ris  (-re), 
dSlea-tur, 

dSle-fi-mur, 
dele-ft-minl, 
dele-a-ntur. 


dSlS-re-r, 
dele-re-ris  (-re), 
dele-re-tor, 

del6-r6-mur, 
dele-re-mini, 
delS-re-ntur. 


Perfect. 

dele-t-us  8am, 
es, 
est, 

dele-t-I     sumus, 
estis, 
•ant, 


delS-t-ai  sim, 

818, 

sit. 

dele-t-i 


sltis, 
•int. 
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Second  Conjugation. 
ACTIVE.  PASSIVE. 

INDIC.  SUBJV.  INDIC.  SUBJV. 

Pluperfect. 

Se.— dele-v-era-m,       dele-v-isse-m,       delS-t-us  eram,       dele-t-us 

dele-v-erfc-8,         dele-v-i888-8,  era*, 

dele-v-era-t,         dele-v-isse-t.  erat, 

Pl.— dele-v-erfi-mus,    dele-v-issg-mus,     dSlS-t-1    eramus,   dele-t-I     eesemue, 
dele-v-er*-tis,       dele-v-iMMis,  erfttig,  essfitis, 

dele-v-era-nt,       dSlS-v-isie-nt.  erant,  essent. 


68868, 


So.— dSlS-v-er-d, 
dele-v-erl-s, 
dele-v-eri-t, 

Pl.— del  e-v-erl-mus, 
dele-v-erl-tis, 
dele-v-eri-nt, 


Future  Perfect. 

dele-t-us  ero\ 
eris, 
erit. 

dSle-t-1     erimus, 
eritig, 
erant. 


PRE8ENT. 


So. 


del6, 


PUTURE. 

dele-w, 
dele-ta, 


IMPERATIVE. 

Present. 

dele-re, 


Future. 
t 

dele-tor, 
dele-tor. 


PL.     , 

•    dele-to, 


dele-tote, 
dele-ntO. 


dele-mini,  , 


dele-ntor. 


Pres.  delS-re.  * 

Pbrf.  dele-v-isse. 

Fut.   dele-tur-um,  -am,  -am  esse, 


INFINITIVE. 

Pres. 


GERUND. 

N.    [dele-re]. 
G.      dele-nd-I. 
D.      d6le-nd-o\ 
Ac.  [dele-re] 

(ad)  dele-nd-a 
Ab.    dele-nd-O. 


SUPINE. 

Ac.     dele-torn. 
Ab.    dele-tu. 


dele-rt 

Pbrf.     dele-t-om,  -am,  -a 

Put.        dele-tum  M. 

Fut.  Pf.  dele-t-um,  -am,  -um  fore. 

PARTICIPLES. 
Pbes.  N.  dele-n-8 ;  G.  dele-nt-ia 
Fut.   dele-tur-n8,  -a,  -am. 
Pbrf.  dele-t-as,  -a,  -um. 

GERUNDIVE, 
dele-nd-os,  -a,  -um. 
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124.  Like  del§re,  to  destroy,  are  conjugated  only,  nere,  to  spin, 
fl§re,  to  weep,  and  the  compounds  of  -plere,  fill,  and  -olere  grow 
(the  latter  with  Supine  in  -itum);  also  cfcre,  to  stir  up.   See  137(b). 

All  other  verbs  of  the  Second  Conjugation  retain  the  character- 
istic e  in  the  Present  System,  but  drop  it  in  the  Perfect  System, 
changing  vi  to  ui,  and  weaken  it  to  i  in  the  Supine  System. 

Second  Conjugation. 

Conjugation  of  monere,  to  remind. 
Prin.  Parts  :  xnone-B,  monC-re,  xnon-ul,  moni-tnm. 


ACTIVE. 


PASSIVE. 


INBIC. 

Sg. — mone-fl, 

monS-B, 

mone-t, 
Pl. — monS-mus, 

monB-tis, 

raone-nt. 

Sg. — mon6-ba-m, 
monS-bfi-s, 
mone-ba-t, 

Pl.  — mong-bfi-muB, 
mone-bfi-tis, 
monS-ba-nt. 

Sg. — monB-b-5, 
mone-bi-B, 
mone-bi-t, 

Pl. — monS-bi-mus, 
mone-bi-tis, 
mone-bu-nt. 

Sg. — mon-u-I, 
mon-u-istl, 
mon-u-it, 

Pl.  — mon-u-imus, 
mon-u-istiB, 


SUBJV. 


INDIC. 
Present. 
monea-m,  mone-o-r, 

monefi-B,  mone-ris  (-re), 

monea-t,  mone-tur, 

monea-muB,        monS-mnr, 
monea-tis,  mone-mini, 

monea-nt.  mone-ntur. 

Imperfect. 
mone-re-m,         mone-ba-r, 
mong-rt-B,  monS-bfi-riB  (-re), 

mon§-re-t,  mone-bfi-tnr, 

mone-r$-mu8,      raone-ba-mnr, 
mone-rS-tis,        monS-bfi-minl, 
mone-re-nt.         mon6-ba-ntur. 
Future. 
mone-bo-r, 
monS-be-ris  J[-re), 
mone-bi-tur, 

monS-bi-mur, 
mone-bi-minl, 
monB-bu-ntur. 
Perfect. 
mon-u-eri-m,      moni-t-ns  sum, 
mon-u-eri-B,  es, 

mon-u-eri-t,  est, 

mon-u-erl-mns,  moni-t-I    sumus, 
mon-u-eri-tis,  estis, 


SUBJV. 

monea-r, 

monefi-ris  (-re), 

moneS-tur, 

mone-fi-mnr, 

mone-fi-minl, 

mone-a-ntnr. 

monS-re-r, 
monS-re-ris  (-re), 
mong-rfi-tur, 
mon§-r6-xnnr, 
monS-r6-minX, 
monS-re-ntur.   * 


mon-u-3runt  (-ere),  mon-u-eri-nt. 


rant. 


moni-t-ns  sim, 

SlB, 

sit, 
moni-t-I     almuB, 
litis, 
Bint. 
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So- 


Second  Conjugation. 
ACTIVE.  PASSIVE. 

INDIC.  SUBJV.  INDIC.  SUBJV. 

Pluperfect. 
-mon-u-era-m,     mon-u-isse-m,      moni-t-ut  eram,       moni-t-us  essem, 


mon-u-erfi-e, 
mon-u-era-t, 


mon-u-isfg-e, 
mon-u-isae-t. 


era*, 
erat, 


Pl. — mon-u-erfi-mui,  mon-u-iase-mua,   moni-t-1    eraniui,    moni-t-1     euemui, 


mon-u-erfi-tis,     nion-u-iatS-tis, 
mon-u-era-nt.     mon-u-isse-nt. 


erfttii, 
•rant. 


essttis, 
eaeent. 


Sg.— i 


Pl.— ] 


mon-u-er-B, 
mon-u-erl-s, 
mon-u-eri-t, 

mon-u-erl-mua, 

mon-u-ert-tis, 

mon-u-eri-nt. 

PRE8BNT. 


So. 


Pl. 


mone, 


monS-te, 


Future. 

mone-tG, 
monS-tf, 


PUTUBB  PERFECT. 

moni-t-us  erO, 
eris, 
exit, 

moni-t-1    erimua, 
eritii, 
erunt. 

IMPERATIVE. 

Present. 

mon6-re, 


monS-tOte, 
mone-nt9. 


mong-minl, 


Future. 

monS-tor, 
monS-tor, 


mone-ntor. 


Pres. 
Perf. 
Fut. 


N. 
G. 
D. 
f      Ac. 

Ab. 


mone-re. 
mon-u-isie. 
moni-tur-um,  - 

GERUND. 

[mone-re]. 

mone-nd-1. 

mone-nd-8. 
[mone-re] 

(ad)  mone-nd-i 

mone-nd-8. 


INFINITIVE. 

Pres.  mon6-rt 

Perf.  moni-t-um,  -am,  -urn  esse. 

Fut.  moni-t-um  M. 

Put.  Pf.  moni-t-um,  -am,  -um  fore. 


SUPINE. 

Ac.  moni-tum. 
Ab.  moni-ttL 


PARTICIPLES. 
Pres.   N.  mone-n-s ;  G.  mone-nt-ia, 
Fut.     moni-ttlr-us,  -a,  -um. 
Perf.    moni-t-us,  -a,  -um. 

GERUNDIVE, 
mone-nd-ui,  -a,  -um. 
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125.  Third  Conjugation. 

Conjugation  of  emere,  to  buy. 
Pein.  Parts  :  em-o,  erne-re,  fim-1,  em(p)-twn. 


ACTIVE. 

PASSIVE. 

INDIC. 

8UBJV. 

INDIC. 

PRE8ENT. 

SUBJV. 

Sg. — em-o, 
emi-s, 
emi-t, 

ema-m, 
emft-s, 
ema-t, 

em-o-r, 
eme-ris  (-re), 
emi-tur, 

ema-r, 

emft-ris  (-re), 
emS-tur, 

Pl. — emi-nniB, 
emi-tifl, 
emu-nt. 

ema-mus, 

emS-tis, 

ema-nt. 

emi-mur, 
emi-mini, 
emu-ntnr. 

Imperfect. 

emO-mnr, 
emS-minl, 
ema-ntnr. 

Sg. — emS-ba-m, 
eme-bfi-8, 
eme-ba-t, 

eme-re-m, 

eme-rC-8, 

eme-re-t, 

eme-ba-r, 
eme-baVru  (-re,) 
em6-ba>tur, 

eme-re-r, 
eme-rfr-riB  (-re^ 
eme-re-tur, 

Pl.  — eme-bfi-mus, 
emS-baVtis, 
eme-ba-nt. 

eme-rB-mtw,          em§-b&-mnr, 
eme-rfi-tis,            eme-bs-minl, 
eme-re-nt.            eme-ba-ntnr. 

eme-r&-mnr, 
eme-rfc-mini, 
eme-re-ntur. 

Future. 

Sg.— ema-m, 
eme~8, 
eme-t, 

ema-r, 
eme-ris  (-re), 
eme-tnr, 

Pl.— eme-mns, 
eme-tis, 
eme-nt. 

eme-mur, 
emC-mini, 
eme-ntur. 

Perfect. 

Sg. — em-I, 
em-istl, 
em-it, 

Sm-eri-m, 
Cm-erl-s, 
Sm-eri-t, 

emp-t-us  sum, 

68, 

est, 

Smp-t-ns   sim, 
sit, 

Pl. — 3m-imns, 
Cm-iatifl, 
em-6runt  (-ere), 

em-erl-mus, 

em-eri-tis, 

em-eri-nt. 

Smp-t-I     sumus, 
estis, 
sunt. 

Bmp-t-I     slmua, 
sltis, 
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Third  Conjugation. 


ACTIVE. 


PASSIVE. 


INDIC. 


SUBJV. 


INDIC. 


SUBJV. 


Pluperfect. 


So. — em-era-m, 
em-erfi-s, 
em-era-t, 

em-iaae-m, 

Sm-iaaS-a, 

em-iaae-t, 

emp-t-us  eram, 
era*, 
erat, 

Pl.  — em-eraVmua, 
em-erS-tia, 
em-era-nt. 

em-iaag-mua, 

em-iss&-tig, 

Sm-iaae-nt. 

Crap-t-I     eramna, 
erfitia, 
erant. 

Future  Perfect. 

So. — Bm-er-a, 
em-eria, 
em-eri-t, 

emp-t-us  erO, 
eria, 
erit, 

Pl.— gm-eri-mns, 
em-eri-tia, 
em-eri-nt. 

emp-t-I     erirnua, 
•ritia, 
erunt. 
IMPEBATIVE. 

Present. 
Sg.     

Future. 

Present. 

eme, 

emi-t5, 
emi-tO, 

eme-re, 

Pl.    

emi-te. 

emi-tBte, 

emu-ntO. 

emi-mint 

emp-t-ua 


eaaet, 


emp-t-I 


essStis, 


Prbs.  eme-re. 
Perf.  Cm-isse. 
Fut.   €mp-ttir-um,  -am,  -am    esse. 


FUTURB. 

emi-tor, 
emi-tor, 


emu-ntor. 

INFINITIVE. 

Pres.      em-t 

Perf.     emp-t-um,  -am,  -urn 

Fut.       emp-tum  Irl. 

Put.  Pf.  enip-t-nm,  -am,  -nm  fore. 


GEBUND. 
N.    [eme-re]. 
G.     em-e-nd-L 
D.     em-e-nd-5. 
Ac.  [em-e-re] 

(ad)  em-e-ndum. 
Ab.  em-e-nd-d. 
6 


SUPINE. 

Ac.  Smp-tum. 
Ab.  emp-ttL 


PABTICIPLES. 
Pres.  N.  em6-n-a;  G.  eme-nt-ia 
Fut.    emp-ttLr-ua,  -a,  -urn. 
Perf.  Bmp-t-ua,  -a,  -um. 

GEBUNDIVE. 
em-e-nd'UB,  -a.  -um* 
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REGULAR  VERB8. 


Many  verbs  of  the  third  conjugation  with  stem  in  ie  (Pres. 
Indie,  in  io)  weaken  this  ie  to  e  before  -re,  and  to  i  before  m,  8, 
and  t  in  all  tenses  of  the  Present  System  except  the  Future. 
Otherwise  they  follow  the  inflection  of  eme-re. 

These  verbs  are  capio,  cupid,  facid,  fodio,  ragid,  iacio,  pario, 
quatiO,  rapid,  sapid,  and  their  compounds ;  also  compounds  of 
-licid,  -spicid,  and  the  deponents  gradior  and  its  compounds, 
morior  and  its  compounds,  patior  and  its  compounds. 

Synopsis  of  Present  System  of  cape-re,  to  take. 
Prin.  Parts  :  capi-fl,  cape-re,  efip-I,  cap-turn. 
ACTIVE.  PASSIVE. 


INDIC. 


SUBJV. 


INDIC. 


SUBJV. 


Present. 


So. — capi-5, 

capia-m, 

capi-o-r, 

capia-r, 

capi-s, 

capia-s, 

cape-ris  (-re), 

capift-ris  (-re), 

capi-t, 

capia-t, 

capi-tnr, 

capia-tnr, 

Pl. — capi-mus, 

capia-mus,            capi-mnr, 

capia-mur, 

capi-tis, 

capia-tis, 

capi-minl, 

capiS-minl, 

capiu-nt. 

capia-nt. 

capiu-ntnr. 
Imperfect. 

capia-ntur. 

Sg. — capie-ba-m, 

cap-e-re-m,            capi-6-ba-r, 

cape-re-r, 

etc. 

etc. 

etc. 
Future. 

etc. 

Sg.— capia-m, 

capia-r, 

capie-s, 

capie-ru  (-re), 

etc. 

etc. 
IMPERATIVE. 

Pres. 

Put. 

Pres. 

Fut. 

Sg.— cape, 

cap-i-t9, 

cape-re, 

capi-tor, 

cap-i-W, 

capi-tor, 

capi-te. 

capi-tote, 

capi-minl 

capiu-ntO 

INFINITIVE. 

capiu-ntor. 

Pres.  cape-re. 

cap-i. 

PARTICIPLE. 

GERUND. 

GERUNDIVE. 

Pres.   capie-n-s. 

G. 

capie-nd-L 

capie-nd-us,  -a,  -on 
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127.  Fourth  Conjugation. 

Conjugation  of  audire,  to  hear. 


Pein.  Parts  :  audi-8,  audl-re,  audl-vl,  audl-tum. 
ACTIVE.  PASSIVE. 

INDIC.  SUBJV.  INDIC.  SUBJV. 


Sg. — audi-JJ, 
audi-B, 
audi-t, 

Pl.— audl-mus, 
audi-tis, 
audiu-nt 


So. — audie-ba-m, 
audie-bfi-s, 
audiS-ba-t, 

Pl. — audiS-bfi-nras, 
audie-bfi-tis, 
audie-ba-nt. 


So. — audia-m, 
audie-s, 
audie-t, 

Pl. — audte-mus, 
audie-tii, 
audie-nt. 


audia-m, 

audift-s, 

audia-t, 

audia-mus, 

aadi8-tis, 

audia-nt. 


Present. 

audi-o-r, 
audl-ris  (re), 
audl-tur, 

audl-mor, 
audi-mini, 
audi-u-ntur. 


audia-r, 
audia-ris  (-re), 
audift-tur, 

audia-mur, 
audia-minl, 
audia-ntur. 


IMPERFECT. 


audl-re-m, 

audl-r8-s, 

audl-re-t, 

audl-rC-mus, 

audl-r6-tii, 

audl-re-nt. 


audie-ba-r,  audl-re-r, 

audiS-bfi-ris  (re),  audl-rt-ris  (-re), 
audie-bfi-tnr,        audi-re-tnr, 


audiS-bfi-mnr, 
audie-bS-minl, 
audiS-ba-ntnr. 


audi-re-mur, 
audl-r6-minl, 
audl-re-ntnr. 


Future. 


audia-r, 
audie-ris  (-re), 
audie-tur, 

audie-mur, 
audie-minl, 
audie-ntur. 


So.— audl-v-L, 
audi-v-isti, 
audl-v-it, 

Pl. — audl-v-imus, 
audi-v-istis, 


audl-v-eri-m, 

audl-v-erl-s, 

audl-v-eri-t, 


Perfect. 

audl-t-m  earn, 


est, 


audi-v-erant  (-«re).    audl-v-eri-nt. 


audl-v-erl-mus,   audl-t-I    sunns, 
audl-v-erl-tis,  estis, 


font. 


audl-t-ns  sim, 

SlS, 

sit, 

audi-M    Blmxu 
litis, 
•int. 
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REGULAR  VERBS. 


Fourth   Conjugation. 
ACTIVE.  PASSIVE. 


INDIC. 

SUBJV.                        INDIC. 
Pluperfect. 

SUBJV. 

So. — audi-v-era-m, 
audl-v-erfc-s, 
audl-v-era-t, 

audl-v-isse-m,         audl-t-us  eram, 
audi-v-isse-s,                         eras, 
audl-v-isse-t,                         erat, 

audl-ta-s  essem, 
esses, 
esset, 

Pl.  — audl-v-erfi-mus, 
audl-v-erfi-tis, 
audl-v-era-nt. 

audl-v-is&S-mos,      audl-t-I    eramos, 
audi-v-issfi-tis,                      erStis, 
audl-v-isse-nt.                       erant. 

audl-t-I  essemna, 
essetis, 
essent.         • 

Future  Perfect. 

Sg. — audl-v-er-fl, 
audl-v-erl-s, 
audl-v-eri-t, 

audi-t-os  erO, 
eris, 
erit, 

Pl. — audl-v-erl-mos, 
audi-v-erl-tis, 
audl-v-eri-nt. 

audl-t-I    erimos, 
eritis, 
eront. 

IMPERATIVE. 

Present. 

Sg. 

audi, 

Future.                         Present. 

Future. 

audi-t9,                      audl-re, 
audi-t5,                      

audl-tor, 
audl-tor, 

Pl. 

audl-te. 

audl-tote,                   audl-mint 
audiu-nto\                  

INFINITIVE. 

audiu-ntor. 

Prbs.  audl-re.                                          Prbs.      audl-rl. 

Perp.  audl-v-isse.                                      Perf.     audl-t-um,  -am,  am      esse. 

Fut.  audi-tar-um,  -am,  -am    esse.           Fut.       audi-tum  W. 

Fdt.  Pf.  audl-t-um,  -am,  -am    lore.            , 

GERUND. 

SUPINE.                           PARTICIPLES. 

N.   [audl-re], 
Cr.    audie-nd-i. 
D.    audie-nd-5. 
Ac.  [audl-re] 

(ad)  audie-nd-um. 
Ab.  audie-nd-0. 

Pres.  N.  audie-n-s,  Gk  audie-nt-is, 
Fut.    audl-tor-os,  -a,  -am. 
Perf.  audl-t-as,  -a,  -am. 
Ac.  audl-tam. 

GERUNDIVE. 

Ab.  audl-tu,               audle-nd-os,  -a,  -am. 
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DEPONENT   VERBS. 

128.  Deponent  verbs  have  the  passive  form,  but  are  active 
in  meaning.  They  have  also  the  Present  and  Future  Active 
Participles,  and  the  Future  Active  Infinitive.  Thus  a  depo- 
nent verb  alone  can  have  a  Present,  Future,  and  Perfect 
Participle,  all  with  active  meaning.  The  Gerundive,  how- 
ever, is  passive  in  meaning  as  well  as  in  form. 

The  conjugation  differs  in  no  particular  from  that  of  the 
regular  conjugation. 

i.  First  Conjugation. 

Conjugation  of  hortart,  to  exhort. 

Prin.  Parts:  hort-or,  hortfi-rl,  hortS-tiu  sum. 

INDICATIVE. 


Exhort. 
So. — hort-o-r, 

hortfi-ris  (-re), 

horta-tur, 
Pl. — hortfl-mnr, 

horta-minl, 

horta-ntur. 

Was  exhorting. 

So.— horta-ba-r, 

horta-ba-ris  (-re), 
horta-ba-tur, 

Pl.  — horta-ba-mur , 
horta-ba-minl, 
horta-ba-ntur. 

Shall  exhort. 
Sg.— horta-bo-r, 

horta-bo-ris  (-re^ 
horta-bi-tnr, 

Pl. — horta-bi-mur, 
horta-bi-minl, 
horta-bu-ntur. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Present. 

Be  exhorting,  may  exhort 
horte-r, 
horte-ris  (-re), 
horte-tur, 

horte-mur, 
horte-minl, 
horte-ntur. 
Impertect. 

Were  exhorting,  might  exhor 
horta-re-r, 
horta-rfi-ris  (-re), 
horta-r&-tur, 

horta-re-mnr, 
horta-rC-minl, 
horta-re-ntur. 

Future. 
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Perfect. 

Have  exhorted,  exhorted.  Have,  may  have,  exhorted. 

So. — hortft-t-us,  -a,  -am  sum,  hortfi-t-us,  -a,  -um  sim, 
es,  8b, 

est,  sit, 

Pl. — horta-t-I,  -ae,  -a      sumns,  horta-t-I,  -ae,  -a       slmus, 
estis,  sltis, 

sunt.  sint. 

Pluperfect. 

Had  exhorted.  Had,  might  have,  exhorted. 

So. — horta-t-us,  -a,  -am  eram,  horta-t-us,  -a,  -am  essem, 
erffs,  esses, 

erat,  esset, 

Pl.— horta-t-I,  -ae,  -a      erfimos,  horta-t-I,  -ae,  -a      essemus, 
erfttis,  essttis, 

erant.  essent. 

Future  Perfect. 
Shall  have  exhorted. 

So. — horta-t-us,  -a,  -am  er5, 

eris, 

erit, 
Pl. — horta-t-I,  -ae,  -a      erimus, 

eritis, 

erant. 

IMPERATIVE. 
Present.  Future, 

So.     

horta-re,  exhort  thou.  hortft-tor,  thou  shall  exhort, 

horta-tor,  he  shall  exhort. 

Pl.    

hort&minl,  exhort  ye.  

horta-ntor,  they  shall  exhort. 

INFINITIVE.  PARTICIPLES. 

Pres.  hortft-rl,  to  exhort.  Pres.  hortfi-n-s,  exhorting. 

Fut.  horta-tux-um,    am,  -am  esse,  Fut.   horta-tur-us,  -a,  um,  about 

to  be  about  to  exhort.  to  exhort. 

Perf.  hortat-um,  -am,  -am  esse,  to  Perf.  horta-t-as,  -a,  -am,  having 

have  exhorted.  exhorted. 

F. P.  hortat-um,  -am,  -um fore.  GERUNDIVE. 

SUPINE.  horta-nd-us,  -a,  -urn,  [one]  to  be 
Ac.    horta-tum,  to  exhort,  for  ex-  exhorted. 

horting.  GERUND. 

Ab.    hortfi-tu,  to  exhort,  in  the  ex-  G.  horta-nd-I,  of  exhorting. 

horting. 
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2.    Second,  Third,  Fourth  Conjugations. 

Synopsis  of  vererl,  to  fear;  loqui,  to  speak;  mentari,  to  lie. 

Prin.  Parts  :  vere-or,  verg-rl,  veri-tus  sum ;    loqu-or ,  loqu-I,  loefl-tus  ram ; 
menti-or,  mentl-rt,  mentf-tus  sum. 


INDICATIVE. 


n. 


in. 


Pkbs. 

Ixperf. 
Put. 
Pbrp. 
Plupf. 
Put.  Pp. 


Pbbs. 

Impbrf. 
Pert. 
,  Plupf. 


vere-o-r,  loqu-o-r, 

vere-ris  (-re),  etc.,    loque-ris  (-re),  etc., 
™»«&jk.-«  loque-ba-r, 

loqua-r, 
loctl-t-us  ram, 
loctl-t-us  eram, 
locQ-t-us  erO. 


vere-ba-r, 
vere-bo-r, 
veri-t-tu  sum, 
veri-t-us  eram, 
veri-t-us  erO. 


IV. 

menti-o-r, 
mentl-ris  (-re),  etc., 
menti8-ba-r, 
mentia-r, 
menti-t-m  ram, 
menti-t-us  eram, 
mentl-t-us  erO. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 

verea-r,  loqua-r,  mentia-r, 

verefi-ris  (-re),  etc.,  loquft-ris  (-re),  etc.,  menti5-ris(-re),efc., 

vere-re-r,  loque-re-r,  menti-re-r, 

veri-t-us  sim,  loca-t-us  sim,  menti-t-tu  rim, 

veri-t-us  essem.        locQ-t-us  essem.  menti-t-ns  < 


Pres. 
Put. 


Pres. 
Fut. 
Pbrp. 
Put.  Pp. 


verB-re, 
verB-tor. 


IMPERATIVE, 
loque-re, 
loqui-tor. 


INPINITTVE. 

verB-ri,  loqu-I, 

veri-tur-um  esse,  loctL-ttbr-nm  esse, 

veri-t-nm  esse,  locQ-t-nm  esse, 

veri-t-nm  fore.  locu-t-nm  fore. 


menti-re, 
menti-tor. 


mentl-rl, 

mentl-tur-um  esse, 
mentl-t-um  esse, 
mentl-t-nm  fore. 


Prbs. 
Put. 
Pbrp 


ver<5-n-s, 

veri-tur-us, 

veri-t-us. 


GERUND.        vere-nd-I,  etc., 
GERUNDIVE,  vere-nd-us, 
SUPINE.  veri-tum, 

veri-tfL 


PARTICIPLES. 

loque-n-s, 

loctl-tur-us, 

loctl-t-us. 

loque-nd-l, 
loque-nd-ns, 
loctl-tum, 
loctl-tCU 


mentiB-n-s, 

menti-tur-us, 

menti-t-ns. 

mentie-nd-I, 
mentie-nd-us, 
mentl-tum, 
menti-tfU 
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PERIPHRASTIC  CONJUGATION. 


Periphrastic  Conjugation. 

129.  The  Periphrastic  Conjugation  arises  from  the  com- 
bination of  the  Future  Participle  active  and  the  Gerundive 
with  forms  of  the  verb  sum. 


PRE8. 


IMPF. 


Fut. 


Perf. 


Plupf. 


ACTIVE. 
INDICATIVE. 
amfitfLrus  (-a,  -urn)  sum, 
Am  about  to  love. 

amfitfLrus  eram, 
Was  about  to  love. 

amfitfLrus  erO, 

Shall  be  about  to  love. 

amfitfLrus  ful, 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 
amfitfLrus  (-a,  -urn)  sim, 
Be  about  to  love. 

amfitfLrus  essem, 
Were  about  to  love. 


amfitfLrus  fuerim, 


Save  been,  was,  about  to  love.     Have,    may    have,    been 

about  to  love. 


amfitfLrus  fueram, 

Had  been  about  to  love. 


amfitfLrus  fuissem, 
Had,  might  have,  been 
about  to  love. 


Fut.  Pbrf.    amfitfLrus  fuerO, 

Shall  have  been  about  to  love. 


INFINITIVE.    Pres. 
Perf. 


amfitfLr-um  (-am,  -urn)  esse,  To  be  about  to  love. 
amfitfLr-um  fuisse,  To  have  been  about  to  love. 


PASSIVE. 


Pres. 


Impf. 


Fut. 
Perf. 


Plupf. 


amandus  (-a,  -um)  sum, 
Have  to  be  loved. 

amandus  eram, 
Had  to  be  loved. 


amandus  (-a,  -um)  sim, 
Have  to  be  loved. 


amandus  essem,  fbrem, 
Had  to  be  loved. 


amandus  erf,  Shall  have  to  be  loved. 


amandus  ful, 

Have  had  to  be  loved. 

amandus  fueram, 
Had  had  to  be  loved. 


amandus  fuerim, 
Have  had  to  be  loved. 

amandus  fuissem, 
Should  have  had  to  be 


INFINITIVE. 


Perf, 


amandum  (-am,  -um)  esse,  To  have  to  be  loved. 
amandum  fuisse,  To  have  had  to  be  loved, 
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Notes  on  the  Four  Conjugations. 

130.  The  Present  System. 

1.  Present  Indicative.— (a)  In  the  third  person  Singular  active,  early  Latin,  and 
occasionally  later  poets,  often  retain  the  original  length  of  vowel  in  the  endings  -fit,  -Bt, 
and  -It  of  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  conjugations.  Final  -It  in  the  third  conjuga- 
tion is  rare,  and  due,  perhaps,  to  analogy  or  to  metrical  necessity.  In  the  first  person 
Plural  the  ending  -mufl  is  found  a  few  times  in  poetry.  In  third  person  Plural  an 
earlier  ending,  -onti,  is  found  only  in  a  Carmen  Saliare,  and  is  disputed.  The  ending 
-Ont  is  frequent  in  early  Latin  for  -nut. 

(6)  In  the  second  Singular,  passive,  in  all  tenses  of  the  Present  stem,  the  ending  -re 
is  much  more  common  in  early  Latin  than  -rig,  and  is  regular  in  Cic.  except  in  the  Pr. 
Indie,  where  he  prefers  -ris  on  account  of  confusion  with  Pr.  Inf.,  admitting  -re  only 
in  deponents,  and  then  but  rarely.  In  general,  in  the  Pr.  Indie,  -re  is  rare  in  the  first 
and  second  conjugations,  more  rare  in  the  third,  and  never  found  in  the  fourth,  in  prose 
authors.  Post-Ciceronian  prose  writers,  e.  g.%  Livy,  Tacitus,  prefer  -ris,  even  in  the 
other  tenses  of  the  Present  stem.    The  poets  use  -ris  or  -re  to  suit  the  metre. 

2.  Imperfect  Indicative.— In  the  fourth  conjugation,  instead  of  -ifi-,  we  find  in 
early  times  -I-.  This  is  common  in  early  Latin  (especially  srfbam),  in  the  poets  to  suit 
the  metre,  and  occasionally  in  later  prose.  In  the  verb  e0,  and  its  compounds  (but 
amblre  varies),  this  form  was  regular  always. 

3.  Future  Indicative.— Plautus  shows  sporadic  cases  of  -It,  as  erlt,"  vfinlblt 
(v6ne0).  In  the  fourth  conjugation  -Ib5  for  -iam  is  very  common  in  early  Latin 
(especially  scIbO),  and  forms  in  -IbO  of  the  third  conjugation  are  occasional. 

4.  Present  Subjunctive.— Final  -fit  of  the  third  person  Singular  active  is  occa- 
sional in  early  Latin  and  also  in  later  poets.  In  early  Latin  the  active  endings  -im,  -Is, 
-it,  -int  are  found  in  dare  (and  some  compounds),  which  forms  very  often  duim, 
duls,  duit,  duint.    On  similar  forms  from  esse,  see  116  ;  from  edere,  see  172. 

5.  Imperative.— (a)  Four  verbs,  dlcere,  dflcere,  facere,  ferre  (171),  form  the  Pr. 
Impv.  active  die,  dtlc,  fac,  fer.  But  in  early  Latin  dice,  duce,  face  are  not  uncommon. 
The  compounds  follow  the  usage  of  the  simple  verbs,  except  non-prepositional  com- 
pounds of  faciO.    Scire,  to  know,  lacks  the  Pr.  Impv.  scl. 

(b)  The  original  ending  of  the  Fut.  Impv.  active  -t5d  is  found  in  early  inscriptions, 
but  very  rarely. 

(c)  The  Pr.  Impv.  passive  (second  and  third  Singular)  ends  occasionally  in  early  Latin 
in  -mind*.    AppellfiminO  (Cic.  Leg.  hi.  3,  8)  as  third  Plur.  is  a  blunder. 

6.  Present  Infinitive  Passive.— The  early  ending  -rier  (-ier)  is  very  common  in 
early  Latin  and  occasionally  in  poetry  at  all  periods.  Plautus  shows  about  140  such 
formations.    In  literary  prose  it  does  not  appear  till  very  late. 

7.  The  Present  Participle  occurs  sporadically  in  early  Latin  with  the  ending 
•Ss,  -8e,  the  n  having  been  omitted  owing  to  its  weak  sound ;  see  12,  r.  i. 

8.  The  older  ending  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive  in  the  third  and  fourth  conju- 
gations was  -undue ;  and  -endos  was  found  only  after  u.  In  classical  times  -undus 
is  frequent,  especially  in  verbs  of  third  and  fourth  conjugations.  Later,  -endus  is  the 
regular  form. 

131.  The  Perfect  System. 

1.  Syncopated  Forms.— The  Perfects  in  -fivl,  -evl,  -IvI,  often  drop 
the  v  before  s  or  r,  and  contract  the  vowels  throughout,  except  those  in 
-IvI,  which  admit  the  contraction  only  before  s. 

The  syncopated  forms  are  found  in  all  periods,  and  in  the  poets  are 
used  to  suit  the  metre. 
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Perfect. 

Sing.  1.     #         

2.  amftvistl,  amSstl.         dfilfivistl,  delesti. 

Plub.  1.  

2.  am&vistis,  amastis.     delfivistis,  delestis. 

3.  amSv6rnnt,amSrunt.  deleverunt,  delerunt. 
Subjv.    amaverim,  amarim,    deleverim,  delerim, 

etc.  etc. 

Pluperfect. 
Indic.  amfiveram,  am&ram,     d6l6veram,  deleram, 

etc.  etc. 

Subjv.  am&vissem,  amfissem,   delevissem,  delessem, 


and! vistl,  audlsti. 


audlvistis,  audlstis. 
audiverunt,  audifirant, 
audiverim,  audierim, 
etc. 

audlveram,  audieram, 

etc. 
audivissem,  audlssem, 

etc. 


amfiverO,  amaxd, 
etc. 


Future  Perfect. 
deleverO,  delerO, 


Infinitive  Perfect. 
am&visse,  amSsse.         delevisse,  deifies©. 


audlverO,  audierO, 

etc. 


audlvisse,  audlsse. 


2.  In  the  first  and  third  persons  Sing,  and  in  the  first  person  PL 
of  the  Perfect,  syncope  occurs  regularly  only  in  Perfects  in  Ivl,  and 
no  contraction  ensues.  It  is  most  common  in  the  Perfects  of  Ire 
(169)  and  petere.  In  other  verbs  this  syncopation  is  post-Ciceronian, 
except  in  a  few  forms.  So  Cicero  uses  dormiit,  Srudiit,  expediit,  molliit, 
cupiit  (also  Plautus)  ;  Caesar,  commuaiit,  resciit,  quaesiit.  Dfisinere 
forms  desii  and  dfisiit,  once  each  in  early  Latin  (Cicero  uses  destitl 
and  destitit  instead),  and  then  in  post- Augustan  Latin  ;  desiimus  is 
cited  once  from  Cicero.  The  unsyncopated  forms  are  always  common 
except  those  of  Ire  (169),  which  are  very  rare  in  classical  prose,  but 
occur  more  often  in  the  poets  for  metrical  reasons. 

Note.— The  forms  nOrnus  (Enn.  =  nOvimus),  finfirramus  (TER.,Ad.,36s),  no- 
mas, mUt&mus,  and  nSrrSmus  (Prop.),  suemus  (Lucr.),  in  the  Perfect,  are  sporadic 
/       and  sometimes  doubtful. 

3.  novl,  I  know,  and  movl,  I  have  moved >  are  also  contracted,  in 
their  compounds  especially. 

Sing.— 2.  nosti.    Plur.— 2.  nostis.   3.  nOrunt.    Subjv.  norim,  etc. 
Plupf.  noram,  etc.    Subjv.  nossem,  etc.    Inf.  nosse. 
But  the  Put  Perf .  norO  is  found  only  in  compounds. 

Similar  contractions  are  seen  in  mOvl,  but  not  so  often ;  itlyl  shows  also  a  few 
cases  of  syncope  in  poetry. 

4.  (a)  In  the  early  Latin  poets  frequently  and  occasionally  in  later,  syncope  takes 
place  in  Perfects  in  -si.  These  drop  the  s  and  contract.  A  few  cases  are  found  in 
Cicero,  especially  in  the  letters.  Examples  are  dlxtl  (found  also  in  Cic.  and  probably 
an  earlier  formation,  and  not  by  syncope  for  dlxistl) ;  dtLxtl,  principally  in  compounds; 
intellextl (once  in  Cic);  scrlpstl ;  mistl  (misistl)  and  several  others  ;  also  sorlpstis. 

(b)  Akin  to  these  are  a  number  of  forms  in  -sO  for  Fut.  Perfect ;  -sixa  for  Pf. 
Subjv.  and  more  rarely  -sem  for  Plupf.  Subjv.  These  forms  are  most  usual  in  the 
third  conjugation,  but  are  also  not  unfrequent  in  the  other  three  ;  thus, 
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1.  Future  Perfect :  faxO  (facere) ;  oapsO  (oapere)  and  compounds  ;  iftoStiub&e ; 
Vero.)  ;  amSssQ  (amSre) ;  servSssO  (servSre)  and  compounds,  together  with  some 
others. 

2.  Perfect  Snttfunctire :  faxim  and  compounds;  dflzim;  auflim  ( audere,  also 
used  by  Cic) ;  ittssim ;  empeim  (emere) ;  locSasim  (locfire) ;  neg&saim  megfire). 
In  the  second  and  third  persons  Sing.,  where  the  Fut.  Pf .  Indie,  and  the  Pf.  Subjv.  are 
identical,  the  forms  are  much  more  common.   The  plural  forms  are  much  less  frequent. 

3.  Plvperfect  Sulyitnctive :  fazem;  prO-mlssem;  intel-lex6s;  re-cesset  and  a 
few  other  forms  ;  erepsemus  (Hon.,  S.,  i.  5,  79).    These  forms  are  rare. 

4.  Infinitive :  dlxe ;  dS-spexe ;  ad-dtLxe,  etc. ;  intel-lexe ;  de-trfixe,  etc. ;  ad- 
vexe ;  ad-mlsse,  and  a  few  others.  Also  the  Future  forms  Sveruncfissere,  reconcili- 
fissere,  impetrSssere,  oppfLgnfissere. 

The  exact  origin  of  these  forms  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute,  but  the  common  view  is 
that  they  are  aoristic  formations. 

5.  From  the  earliest  times  the  third  Plural  of  the  Pf .  Indie,  active  shows  two  end- 
ings, -gront  (later  -6111111)  and  -fire.  The  form  in  -grant  was  always  preferred,  and 
in  classical  prose  is  the  normal  form.  The  form  in  -fire  seems  to  have  been  the  popu- 
lar form,  and  is  much  liked  by  Livy  and  later  writers.  Tacitus  seems  to  have  pre- 
ferred -grant  for  the  Pure  Perfect,  and  -Sre  for  the  Historical  Perfect.  The  poets 
scan,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  metre,  at  all  periods  also  firunt. 

6.  In  regard  to  the  other  endings,  we  have  to  notice  in  early  Latin  -Is  occasionally 
in  the  Pf .  Subjv.  and  Fut.  Pf .  Indie,  active ;  Perfects  In  -if  are  always  written  with  -iel- 
on  inscriptions ;  in  other  Perfects  the  third  person  Singular  in  -elt  (older  -St),  or  -It ; 
as  dedet ;  occasionally  the  first  person  ends  in  -el  and  the  second  in  -istel.  Peculiar 
forms  are  dedrot  (dedro),  (fur  dedernnt),  f5c6d  (for  fecit),  and  a  few  others. 

THE    STEM. 

132.  With  the  exception  of  the  verbs  sum,  I  am,  edd,  I  eat, 
eo,  I  go,  fero,  /  bear,  void,  I  wish  (perhaps  do,  I  give),  and 
their  compounds,  most  of  whose  forms  come  directly  from 
the  root,  all  verbs  in  Latin  form  their  stems  from  the  root  by 
the  addition  of  a  vowel  or  of  a  combination  of  a  vowel  with  a 
consonant.    This  vowel  is  called  the  thematic  vowel ;  see  190. 

In  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  conjugations,  and  in  some 
verbs  of  the  third  conjugation,  the  stem  thus  formed  is  found 
throughout  the  whole  conjugation  ;  in  other  verbs  the  present 
stem  shows  different  forms  from  the  other  stems. 

1.   THE    PRESENT    STEM. 

133.  !•  ^0  Stem  or  Thematic  class :  To  this  class  belong  those  verbs 
whose  stems  are  formed  by  the  addition  of  a  thematic  vowel  (usually  i, 
sometimes  u)  to  the  root,  as  in  the  third  conjugation,  or  to  a  stem 
formed  by  the  addition  of  5,  6,  or  i  to  the  root,  as  in  the  first,  sec- 
ond, and  fourth  conjugations.  The  stem  thus  formed  is  seen  (with 
lengthened  vowel  sometimes)  in  all  forms  of  the  verb.  To  this  class 
belong  verbs  of  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  conjugations,  and  in  the 
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third  (a)  verbs  formed  from  a  strong  root,  i.  e.t  verbs  with  I,  A,  fi,  8,  5, 
ae,  an ;  and  with  e  in  the  stem  ;  as  dlc5  (=  deic5),  dttc5  (=  doucO),  rSdO, 
cfidO,  rOdO,  caedO,  plaudG ;  vend,  vergO,  pendO,  etc.;  {b)  verbs  formed  from 
a  weak  root,  i.  e.,  those  with  vowel  1, 11,  0,  and  probably  those  with  a: 
as  dl-vid5,  furo",  olO  (olere),  ago. 

II.  The  Reduplicated  class:  The  Present  stem  is  formed  by  redupli- 
cation, with  i  in  the  reduplicated  syllable  : 

gen-,  gl-gno*  (for  gi-gen-o),  gl-gne-re,  to  beget ;  sta-,  si-st5,  si-ste-re,  to 
set,  stand.  Compare  stare,  to  stand.  Other  forms,  as  sXdo"(for  si-s(e)do), 
aero"  (for  si-so),  and  perhaps  bibfl,  have  the  Reduplication  concealed. 

III.  The  T  class :  The  root,  which  usually  ends  in  a  guttural,  is 
strengthened  by  to,  te  :  fleets  (flec-),  flecte-re,  to  bend. 

IV.  The  Nasal  class:  In  this  class  the  root  is  strengthened  by 
no,  ne,  the  nasal  being  inserted 

A.  In  vowel-stems  :  sinO  (si-),  sine-re,  to  let ;  lino"  (li-),  line-re,  to  be- 
smear. 

B.  After  the  characteristic  liquid  :  cerno*  (cer-),  cerne-re,  to  sift, 
separate  ;  temnO  (tem-),  temne-re,  to  scorn. 

Notes.— 1.  After  1  assimilation  takes  place  :  pellO  (for  pel-nO),  pelle-re,  to  drive. 

2.  In  a  few  verbs  the  strengthened  forms  (-no  after  a  vowel,  -ino  after  a  liquid)  are 
confined  mainly  to  the  third  person  Plural  active  of  the  Present,  and  are  found  not  later 
than  the  close  of  the  sixth  century  of  the  city:  danunt  (=dant),  explCnunt 
(=  explent),  nequlnont  (=  nequeunt),  and  a  few  others. 

C.  Before  the  characteristic  mute  :  vincO  (vie-),  vince-re,  to  conquer  ; 
frangO  (frag),  frange-re,  to  break;  fundO  (fud-),  funde-re,  to  pour. 

Before  a  p-mute  n  becomes  m:  rumpO  (rup-),  rnmpe-re,  to  rend; 
combo  (cub-),  combe-re,  to  lie  down. 

D.  Here  belong  also  those  verbs  in  which  the  root  is  strengthened 
by  -nuO,  nue ;  as  sternuO  (ster-),  sternue-re,  to  sneeze. 

Note.— In  verbs  like  tinguO,  J  soak,  the  consonantal  u  disappears  before  a  conso- 
nant in  the  Pf .  and  Supine  :  tinzl,  tinc-tum. 

V.  The  Inchoative  class :  The  Present  stem  has  the  suffix  -sco,  -see. 
irS-scor,  I  am  in  a  rage  ;  crS-scO,  I  grow  ;  ob-dorml-scO,  I  fall  asleep; 

apl-scor,  J  reach;  pro-ficl-scor,  I  set  out;  nancl-scor  (nac-),  I  get ;  nO-scO 
(=  gno-scO),  I  become  acquainted ;  p9-sc0  (=  porc-8c5),  I  demand  ;  mls-ceO 
(=  mic-sc-e5),  I  mix;  disco  (=  di-dc-scO),  /  learn.  A  number  of  Incho- 
atives are  derivative  formations  from  substantives  ;  as,  lapidescd  (from 
lapis),  /  become  stone. 

VI.  The  I  class :  Instead  of  the  simple  thematic  vowel  i  the  root  is 
increased  by  the  form  ie.  In  some  forms  of  the  Present  stem,  i.  e.t  the 
Pr.  Inf.,  Impf.  Subjv.,  second  Sing.,  Pr.  Impv.,  this  appears  in  the 
form  e ;  in  some  other  forms  it  appears  as  i :  capi-0  (cap-),  cape-re,  to 
take. 
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Note.— Verba  of  the  fourth  conjugation  also  belong  to  the  i  class ;  but  for  con- 
venience the  i  class  is  here  restricted  as  above. 

VII.  The  Mixed  class :  Some  verbs  that  originally  belong  to  the 
i-class  have  gone  over  in  the  Present  stem  to  the  forms  of  the  stem 
class  :  as  veniO  (yen-),  venl-re,  to  come;  video  (vid-),  vid6-re,  to  see;  sonO 
(son-),  sonfi-re,  to  sound. 

11.   THE    PERFECT   STEM. 

134.  I.  Perfect  in  -vl  (or  -ul) :  These  are  formed  by  the  addition 
(a)  Of  -vl  to  the  stem  as  it  appears  in  the  Present  Inf.  in  combina- 
tion with  the  thematic  vowel.  To  this  class  belong  the  Perfects  of  the 
first  and  fourth  conjugations,  and  the  few  verbs  of  the  second  conjuga- 
tion mentioned  in  124  ;  amfi-re,  am£-vX ;  audl-re,  audl-vl ;  delS-re,  delS-vl. 
{b)  Of  -ul  to  the  Present  stem  after  its  characteristic  vowel  is 
dropped.  Here  belong  the  majority  of  the  verbs  of  the  second  conjuga- 
tion ;  monfi-re,  mon-ui. 

II.  Perfect  in  -si:  These  are  formed  by  the  addition  of  -si  to  the 
root ;  which  is,  as  a  rule,  long  either  by  nature  or  position  This  class 
comprises  a  large  number  of  verbs  in  the  third  conjugation  in  which 
the  stem-characteristic  consonant  is  a  mute  ;  three  in  which  it  is  -m 
(preme-re,  to  press  ;  sUme-re,  to  take  ;  con-tem(n)e-re,  to  scorn)  ;  and  a  few 
in  which  it  is  -s,  as  tlr-5, 1  burn,  fls-sl ;  haereft,  /  stick,  haesl  (=  haes-sl). 

Examples  are  rfipO, 1  creep,  r8p-sl ;  scrlbO,  I  write,  scrlp-sl ;  dlcO,  /  say, 
dlxl  (=  dic-sl) ;  carpO,  I  pluck,  carp-si ;  rfidO,  I  scrape,  rSal  (=  rid-sl). 

Notb.— But  verbs  in  -nd5,  take  I  in  the  Perfect :  d5fend-0,  /  strike  {ward)  off, 
d6fend-I ;  perhaps  because  they  formed  originally  a  reduplicated  perfect ;  as.  mandO, 
I  chew,  man(di)dl ;  so  (fe)fendi,  I  have  struck. 

III.  Reduplicated  Perfects :  These  are  formed  by  prefixing  to  the 
unstrengthened  root  its  first  consonant  (or  consonantal  combination) 
together  with  the  following  vowel,  a  and  ae  being  weakened  to  e,  or,  if 
the  root  began  with  a  vowel,  by  prefixing  e,  and  adding  the  termination 
-I.  In  Latin  but  few  of  these  forms  remain,  and  they  have  been  vari- 
ously modified  :  dlscO,  /  learn,  di-dicl ;  spondeG,  I  pledge,  spo(s)pondI ; 
tangO,  I  touch,  te-ti-gl;  tundO,  /  strike,  tu-tud-i;  ago,  /  act,  egl 
(=  e-ag-I)  ;  emo,  I  buy,  6ml  (=  e-em-i). 

In  composition  the  reduplication  is  in  many  cases  dropped  ;  so 
always  in  compounds  of  cade-re,  to  fall ;  caede-re,  to  fell ;  cane-re,  to 
sing  ;  falle-re,  to  deceive  ;  pange-re,  to  fix ;  parce-re,  to  spare ;  pare-re. 
to  bear ;  pende-re,  to  hang ;  punge-re,  to  prick ;  tange-re,  to  touch ; 
tende-re,  to  stretch  (occasionally  retained  in  late  Latin)  ;  tonde-re,  to 
shear  (but  occasionally  retained  in  late  Latin)  ;  tunde-re,  to  strike. 
Dlsce-re,  to  learn,  always  retains  it,  and  so  pOsce-re,  to  demand,  and  ad- 
mordere,  to  bite.     Of  compounds  of  curre-re,  to  run,  succurrere  always 
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drops  the  reduplication,  praecurrere  always  retains  it ;  the  others  vary. 
Of  compounds  of  dare,  abeoondere  usually  drops  it,  but  all  trisyllabic 
compounds  that  change  the  a,  and  all  quadrisyllable  compounds,  retain 
it.    Compounds  of  sistere,  to  set,  and  stare,  to  stand,  retain  it. 

IV.  Perfect  in  t  Verbs  of  the  third  conjugation,  with  &  short  stem- 
syllable,  take  I  in  the  Perfect,  after  lengthening  the  stem-syllable  and 
changing  a  into  6.  In  many  cases  these  Perfects  are  the  remains  of 
reduplicated  forms  :  legO,  /  read,  I6g-I ;  vide-5,  /  see,  vld-I ;  fodi-5,  / 
stab,  fM-I ;  fogi-5, 1  flee,  fOg-I ;  frang-o,  I  break,  freg-I. 

V.  Denominative  verbs  in-uO,  like  acnO,  /  sharpen;  metud,  I  fear ; 
also  sternuQ,  /  sneeze,  form  the  Perfect  in  -u-I  after  the  analogy  of  pri- 
mary verbs,  and  the  formation  in  -ul  gradually  extended  in  Latin. 

III.   THE    SUPINE   STEM. 

135.  I-  Supine  in  -turn,  Perfect  Passive  Participle  in  -tus:  The 
stems  are  formed  by  the  addition  of  -tu  or  -to 

(a)  To  the  stem  as  it  appears  in  the  Present  Infinitive  active.  Here 
belong  most  verbs  of  the  first  and  fourth  conjugations,  and  those  verbs 
of  the  second  conjugation  that  are  mentioned  in  124  :  amfi-tom,  dfilfi- 
tnxn,  audl-tum.  Those  verbs  of  the  second  conjugation  which  form 
Perfect  in  -ul,  form  the  Supine  stem  by  weakening  the  thematic  vowel 
e  to  i,  and  adding  -tu,  -to,  except  e8ns6-re,  to  deem,  docS-re,  to  teach, 
mlsce-re,  to  mix,  tenS-re,  to  hold,  torrfi-re,  to  scorch,  which  omit  the  the- 
matic vowel,  and  form  cfinsum,  doctum,  mlxtum,  (tentnxn),  tostum. 

(b)  To  the  unstrengthened  stem.  Here  belong  most  verbs  of  the 
third  conjugation  and  the  five  verbs  of  the  second  just  given,  with 
sporadic  forms  in  the  other  conjugations  :  cap-turn  (capiO,  I  take), 
r6p-tum  (repO,  I  creep),  dic-tum  (died,  I  say),  fac-ttun  (faciO,  I  do). 

In  combinations  of  -t-with  a  dental,  assimilation  took  place,  giving 
usually  ss  after  a  short  vowel  and  8  after  a  long  vowel:  scissum (scindO, 
/  cleave),  caesum  (caedO,  I  fell).  On  the  analogy  of  this  and  under  the 
influence  often  of  Perfect  in  -si,  we  find  -s-  also  in  some  other  stems  : 

1.  In  stems  with  a  guttural  characteristic ;  as,  flx-um  (flgO,  I  fix) «'  often  with  a 
preceding  liquid :  mersum  (mergQ,  I  dip;  Pf.  mersl) ;  tersum  (tergeO,  /  wipe; 
Pf .  tersl) ;  parsum  (paroO,  I  spare ;  Pf.  paral,  old) ;  spar-sum  (spargO,  /  sprinkle  ; 
Pf.  spars!) ;  mul-sum  (mulgeO,  I  milk;  Pf.  mul-sl) ;  but  far-turn  (farciO,  /  stuff; 
Pf .  farsl) ;  tortum  (torqueo,  I  twist ;  Pf .  torsi) ;  indul-tum  (rare  and  post-classical, 
from  indulgeO,  I  indulge ;  Pf.  indulsl). 

2.  In  one  with  a  labial  characteristic  :  ISp-Sum  (lSbor,  I  slip). 

3.  In  some  stems  with  characteristic  8 ;  as,  consum  (censed,  I  deem;  see  I.  a.) ; 
haeium  (haereO,  I  stick) ;  ptnsum  (plnsd,  I  pound). 

4.  In  some  stems  with  a  nasal  characteristic  :  pressum  (premO,  1 press ;  Pf .  pressl) ; 
mSnsum  (mane5, 1  remain ;  Pf.  mSnsI). 

5.  In  stems  where  11,  rr  has  arisen  by  assimilation :  pulsum  (pellO,  I  drive) ; 
falaum  (fallO,  I  falsify)  i  vulsum  (vellO,  I  pluck) ;  cursum  (currfl,  I  run) ;  versum 
(verro,  /  sweep). 
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II.  Future  Active  Participle  in  -turns .— The  same  changes  occur 
in  the  stem  as  are  found  in  the  case  of  the  Supine. 

i.  In  some  stems  ending  in  -u  a  thematic  vowel  i  is  inserted  ;  as 
arguiturua  (arguere,  to  prove);  luittLrus  (luere,  to  loose);  abnuitfirui 
(abnuere,  to  deny) ;  ruiturua  (mere,  to  rush) ;  firuitttrns  (eruere,  to  root 
out) ;  fraitflrus  (flrul,  to  enjoy). 

2.  Some  Future  Participles  are  found  without  corresponding  Per- 
fect :  ealitarns  (calere,  to  be  warm) ;  caritOrns  (carere,  to  lack) ;  dotttfirui 
(dolfire,  to  grieve) ;  iaciturnj  (iac«re,  to  lie) ;  pariturug  (p&rere,  to  obey) ; 
valitttrus  (valere,  to  be  well). 

3.  Irregular  are  :  SgnGtUrus,  fignittLrns  (ffgntacere,  to  know  well) ; 
disdturus  (dtooere,  to  learn);  hausfiros,  haustttrns  (haurlre,  to  drain); 
nJsfirus  (nltl,  to  lean) ;  maritflrus  (mori,  to  die) ;  nfantl&nis  (ntacere,  to 
know) ;  oriturus  (orirl,  to  arise)  ;  paritfLrns  (parere,  to  bear). 

Change   of  Conjugation. 

136.  A  change  of  Conjugation  occurs  in  verbs  which  show 
a  long  thematic  vowel  in  the  Present  stem,  but  not  in  the 
Perfect  stem,  or  the  reverse. 

i.  Verbs  with  Perfect  and  Supine  formed  regularly,  according  to 
the  third  conjugation,  have  the  Present  stem  formed  according  to  one 
of  the  other  three  : 


ange-8, 

augS-re, 

aux-I, 

auc-tum, 

to  increase. 

senti-0, 

sentl-re, 

afin-sl, 

sen-sum, 

to  fed. 

saepi-0, 

saepl-re, 

saep-sl, 

saep-tum, 

to  hedge  about 

veni-5, 

venl-re, 

vfln-I, 

ven-tum, 

to  come. 

vide-5, 

vidS-re, 

vld-I, 

vi-sum, 

to  see. 

vinci-0, 

vincI-re, 

vinx-i, 

vinc-tum, 

to  bind. 

2.  Verbs  with  Perfect  and  Supine  formed  according  to  the  first, 
second,  or  fourth  conjugations,  have  the  Present  stem  formed  according 
to  the  third,  in  consequence  of  strengthening: 


ster-n-5, 

ster-ne-re, 

str&-vl, 

■trfi-tum, 

to  strew. 

cre-sc-5, 

cr6-8ce-re, 

cr8-vl, 

cr6-tum, 

to  grow. 

li-n-5, 

line-re, 

18-vI  (ll-vl), 

li-tum, 

to  smear. 

3.  Verbs  with  the  Present  formed  regularly  according  to  the  third 
conjugation,  have  the  Perfect  and  Supine  formed  according  to  (a)  the 
second,  or  (b)  the  fourth  conjugation  : 

(a)  accumbere,  to  recline,  fremere,  to  rage,  gemere,  to  groan,  glgnere,  to  beget, 
molere,  to  grind,  strepere,  to  resound,  vomere,  to  vomit,  form  Perfect  in  -til,  Supine 
in-itnm. 

alere,  to  nourish,  colore,  to  cultivate,  cOnsnlere,  to  consult,  frendere,  to  show  the 
teeth,  ocenlere,  to  conceal,  rapere,  to  snatch,  and  its  compounds  form  Perfect  in  -ni, 
Supine  in  -torn  (-mm).    For  ali-tUS,  see  142,  3. 
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OOmptacere,  to  cheek,  con-cinere,  to  sing  together,  and  other  compounds  of  canere, 
to  sing,  excellere,  to  excel,  stertere,  to  snore,  tremere,  to  tremble,  form  Perfect  in 
-Hi,  but  no  Supine. 

(6)  arcessere,  to  summon,  incessere,  to  enter,  cupere,  to  desire,  petere,  to  seek, 
quaerere,  to  search,  and  its  compounds,  rudere,  to  roar,  sapere,  to  savor,  form  Per- 
fect in  -ivl,  Supine  in  -Itum. 

4.  Stems  vary  among  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  conjugations. 

(a)  Verbs  with  the  Present  formed  according  to  the  first,  and  Per- 
fect and  Supine  according  to  the  second  conjugation  : 

crepftre,  to  crackle,  cub&re,  to  lie.  domfire,  to  conquer,  micfire,  to  flash, 
plicfire,  to  fold,  Bonfire,  to  sound,  tonfire,  to  thunder,  vetfire,  to  forbid,  with 
Perfect  in  -ul,  Supine  in  -itum : 

fricare,  to  rub,  necSre,  to  kill,  seofire,  to  cut,  with  Perfect  in  -ul, 
Supine  in  -turn  (but  participles  in  fitns  are  occasional,  principally  in  later 
Latin). 

(b)  Verbs  with  Present  formed  according  to  fourth,  and  Perfect  and 
Supine  according  to  the  second  :  amiclre,  to  wrap,  aperlre,  to  open, 
operlre,  to  cover,  sallre,  to  leap,  and  compounds. 

(c)  Of  the  second  and  fourth  conjugations  is  cie-o"  (ci-o),  ci6-re  (cl-re), 
clvi,  cltum  (ci-ttun),  to  stir  up,  and  its  compounds  ;  while  p5t0,  pftfire,  to 
drink,  forms  Sup.  pO-tum  or  ptoatum,  and  Fut.  Part.  pO-turus  or 
p5tfi-ttLrus. 

5.  dare,  to  give,  and  stfire,  to  stand,  pass  over  to  the  third  conjuga- 
tion in  the  Perfect,  in  consequence  of  reduplication. 

LIST    OF    VERBS    ACCORDING   TO    THE    PER- 
FECT   FORM. 

PERFECT :  -vl ;    SUPINE :  -turn. 

137.  Stem  class : 

(a)  Verbs  of  first  and  fourth  conjugations,  except  those  mentioned 
in  136,  4.     Irregular  in  Supine  is 

sepeli-5,  sepell-re,  sepeli-vi,  sepal-turn,        to  bury. 

(b)  In  the  second  conjugation : 

dele-5,  d6l8-re,  del6-vl,  dele-turn,  to  destroy. 

fle-5,  fl6-re,  fl8-vl,  fig-turn,  to  weep. 

ne-C,  n5-re,  n8-vl,  n6-tum,  to  spin. 

-ole-5  (ab-,  in-), -olfi-re,  -ol6-vI,  —  to  grow. 

These  compounds  form  Supine  in  itum ;  abolitum,  inolitus. 

-pleB,  -pl6-re,  pl6-vl,  plS-tum,  tojw. 

So  the  compounds  with  com-,  in-,  ex-,  re-,  sup-. 

vie-5,  viS-re,  vi6-tus,  to  plait. 

Irregular  is 
cie-O(ci-O),        ci8-re  (clre),      cl-vl,  cl-tum  (cd-tum),   to  stir  up. 

In  the  compounds  we  find  the  Participles  concitus  or  concltus,  percitUB,  OXCltUf 

or  exeitus,  but  accltus. 
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(c)  In  the  third  conjugation 


arcess-O,  aroeae-re,        arcessi-vi,         areessl-tum,      to  send  for. 

So,  too,  lacess-5,  /  tease,  capess-d,  /  lay  hold  of.  In  early  Latin  we  often  find 
accersO,  the  relation  of  which  to  arcessO  is  variously  explained.  The  forms  aroesslri, 
and  later  arceflSlrttur,  from  the  fourth  conjugation,  also  occur. 


in-cesa-5, 
80 


in-cesae-re,       in-eessl-vl  (eessl), 
0, 1  cause,  make  off. 


to  attack. 


pet-O,  pete-re,  peti-vi, 

quaer  d,  quaere  re,        quaesl-vl, 

con  qulr-o,     con-qulre-re,    conqulsl-vi, 
So  other  compounds  of  -qulrO  (quaerS). 
rud-o,  rude-re,  rudl-vi, 

ter-fl,  tere-re,  trl-vi, 


petl-tum,  to  seek  {fly  a0. 

quaesl-tum,      to  seek. 
eon-quIsJ-tum,  to  hunt  up. 


rudl-tum, 
trl-tum, 


to  roar, 
to  rub. 


Tib.,  1. 4, 48,  has  at-terui8ffe,.and  Apuleius  has  similar  forms. 
138.  Reduplicated  class  : 

Ba-tum, 


eer-5,  sere-re)  sB-vI, 

So  coneerO,  but  with  Sup.  cOn-situm. 

139.  Nasal  class : 

A.  li-n-3,  li-ne-re,  16- vl, 

So  compounds  of  linO.    Pf .  II  vl  is  rare. 


si-n-O, 


gi-ne-re, 


sl-vl, 


li-tum, 
si-tum, 


to  besmear. 


toUt. 


So  de-sinO,  I  leave  off,  and  in  early  Latin,  pond  (=  po-sin0),  /  put. 

B.  eer-n-5,         cer-ne-re,  cre-vl,  (ore-turn),         to  separate. 

So  dSeernO,  7  decide. 

sper-n-5,  sper-ne-re,        spre-vl,  gprB-tum,  to  despise. 

ster-n-d,  ster-ne-re,        strfi-vi,  stratum,  to  strew. 

140.  Inchoative  class : 

inveterS-se-O,   inveterfi-sce-re,  inveterft-vi,  inveterfi-tum,  to  grow  old. 


pft-sc-ft, 


pS  sce-re, 


pfi-vl, 


pfts-tum, 


cr8-tum, 

•eupl  turn, 
-dorml  turn, 


to  graze  (trans.). 
to  become  evening. 

to  grow. 

to  long  for. 
to  fall  asleep. 


vesperS-ec-0,      vesperfi-sce-re,  vesperft-vl, 
So  advesperaaed. 

CTe-sc-a,  cr8-sce-re,         ere-vl, 

So  the  compounds. 

con-cupI-sc-5,    -eupl-soe-re,      -cupl-vl, 
ob-dorml-sc-0,  -dorml  sce-re,    -dorml-vl, 
So  condormIsc5y  edormlscO.  * 

ex-olS-se-O,        -olfisoere,        -ol6-vI,  -olfi-tum,        to  get  one's  growth. 

So  ob-BolfisoO,  I  grow  old.  But  ab  olescO,  I  disappear,  has  abolitum ;  co-ale*e5, 
/  grow  together,  oo-alitum ;  ad-olescO,  /  grow  up,  ad-ultum  in  the  Sup. ;  and 
inoleeoO  lacks  the  Supine. 

quiS-M-0,  quiS-sce-re,       qui6-vl,  qui6-tum,  to  rest. 

•01-80-0,  sol-sce-re,  scl-vl,  sol-tum,  to  decree. 

So  ad-scIsoO,  /  take  on. 
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ra-Ssc-0,  suS-sce-re,         sufi-vl,  sue-tum,      U>  accustom  one* %  self. 

So  compounds  as-,  con-,  d5-,  man-* 

(g)no-sc-O,        no-sce-re,  no-vl,  (n5-tum),  to  know. 

So  IgnOSCO,  Ipai^don ;  but  co-gn5eco,  7  recognize,  and  other  compounds  of  notOO, 
have  Sup.  in  -itum. 

re-sip-isC-3,        -sipl-sce-re,        -sipl-vl,  to  come  to  one's  senses. 

141.  l-clo88: 

cupi-3,              cape-re,            cupl-vi,             cupl-tum,  to  desire. 

sapi-5,  sape-re,  sapl-vl  (-ul),  to  have  a  flavor. 

PERFECT :  -ul ;    SUPINE :  (i)tnxn. 

142.  $few  cZasa : 

1.  The  majority  of  the  verbs  of  the  second  conjugation;  see  134, 1,  b, 
and  135,  a.    But 

sorbe-5,  sorbe-re,  sorb-ui,  —  to  sup  up. 

Pf .  BOrp-8l  occurs  in  Val.  Max.  and  Lucan. 

2.  Of  the  ./Srstf  conjugation  : 

crep-0,  crepft-re,  crep-ul,  crepi-tum,        to  rattle. 

So  the  compounds,  but  in  early  and  late  Latin  the  regular  forms  of  dis-crepSre 
and  in-crep&re  are  occasional. 

cub-0,  cubS-re,  cub-ul,  cubi-tum,         to  lie. 

Occasional  regular  forms  in  post-Ciceronian  Latin. 

dom-0,  domfi-re,  dom-ul,  domi-tum,  to  tame. 

frio-5,  frio&-re,  fric-ul,  frio-tum  (-fi-tum),  to  rub. 

Occasionally  in  early  and  more  often  in  post-classical  Latin,  the  regular  forms  are 
found  in  the  compounds ;  so  always  -fric&-tunt8. 

mic-5,  mica  re,  mic-ul,  to  quiver,  flash. 

But  dl-micare,  to  fight  (out)-,  is  regular,  except  occasionally  in  Ovid. 

neo-0,  necfi  re,      necfi-vi  (nee  ul  rare),  necft-tum,      to  km. 

The  compound  enecS-re,  to  kill  off,  has  6necSvI  in  early  Latin,  otherwise  enecul 
(rare) ;  and  Snectus  (but  Plin.  Mai.,  Snecfitus). 

plic-5,  plica-re,  (plic&VvD,  plici-tum,         to  fold. 

The  simple  forms  of  plic&re  are  rare.  The  compounds  ap-,  com-,  ex-,  im-,  vary 
between  -fivl  and  -ul  in  the  Pf.,  and  -5 turn  and  itum  in  the  Sup. ;  but  Cicero  uses 
always  applicSvI,  applicfitum;  complies vl,  complicStum ;  and  usually  expli- 
cfivl,  always  explicStum;  always  implicStum;  circumplicare  is  always  regular ; 
forms  of  replicare  are  rare. 

sec-0,  secS-re,  sec-ul,  sec-tum,  to  cut. 

Regular  forms  are  early,  late,  and  rare. 

son-5,  sona-re,  son-ul,  soni-tum,  to  sound. 

But  regularly  sonSturus.  Regular  forms  are  late.  In  early  Latin  the  forms  sonere, 
souit,  sonunt,  resonit,  resonunt,  show  that  the  simple  verb  was  sonere. 

ton-5,  tona-re,  ton-ul,  to  thunder. 

But  at-tonitus  and  iutonfitUB  (Hor.,  Epod.  2,  51). 
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vet-3,  vetS-re,  vet-ui, 

But  Pbrsius  (5,  90)  uses  vetfi-Vl. 

3.  Of  the  third  coujugation  : 

frem-0,  freme-re,  frem-ul, 

gem-8,  geme-re,  gem-ul, 

vom-5,  vome-re,  vom-ul, 

al-5,  ale-re,  al-ul, 

Participle  ali-tlL8  occurs  from  Livy  on. 


veti-tum,         to  forbid. 


col-C, 


cole-re, 


con-cin-5,         -cine-re, 
Sooccinere,  praednere. 


col-ul, 
-oin-ul, 


vomi-tum, 
al-tum, 

cnl-tum, 


to  roar%  rage, 
to  groan, 
to  vomit, 
to  nourish. 

to  cultivate, 
to  sing  together. 


con-sul-ui,  con-sul-tum,  to  consult. 

depe-ul,  deps-tus,  to  knead. 

mol-ul,  moli-tum,  to  grind. 

occul-ul,  occnl-tnm,  to  conceal. 

plns-ol,  plnsi-tum,  to  pound. 

Sup.  also  plnsnm,  plsttun.    Collateral  forms  of  plsO,  plsere,  are  early  and  rare ; 

so  also  is  plnslbant. 

ser-0,  sere-re,  —  (■er-tnm),         to  string  (out). 

Common  in  compounds :  as,  deserO,  dfleerere,  deserul,  deeertum,  to  desert. 
The  same  forms  are  found  occasionally  in  compounds  of  serere,  to  sow  (138),  but  not 
in  classical  Latin. 


con-sul-8,  con-sule-re, 

deps-0,  depee-re, 

mol-9,  mole-re, 

occul-0,  oocule-re, 

plns-0,  plnse-re, 


stert-8,            sterte-re, 

itert-ul, 

— 

to  snore. 

strep-5,            itrepe-re, 

strep-ul, 

(strepi-tum), 

to  make  a  din. 

tex-0,               texe-re, 

tex-ul, 

tex-tum, 

to  weave. 

Irregular  are 

met-5,              mete-re, 

mess-ul, 

mes-Bum, 

to  mow. 

vol-0,               vel-le, 

vol-ul, 



to  wish. 

Son515,  mfilO;  see  174. 

4.  In  the  fourth  conjugation  : 

amici-5,  amiel-re,        amie-ul  (amixl),  amic-tum,         to  clothe. 

aperi-5,  aperl-re,        aper-ul,  aper-tum,         to  open. 

operi-5,  operl-re,         oper-ul,  oper-tum,         to  cover  up. 

sali-0,  sall-re,  sal-ul,  sal-turn,  to  leap. 

The  regular  Perfects  salivl,  salil,  are  found  in  compounds,  but  usually  in  post- 
classical  writers,  and  often  syncopated. 

143.  Reduplicated  class : 

gI-gn-5  (gen-),  gl-gne-re,  gen-ul,  geni-tum,         to  beget. 

Early  Latin  has  the  Present  forms  genit,  genunt,  genat,  genitur,  geuuntur, 
genendi,  genl. 
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144.  Nasal  class ; 


fr6-8um,  fres-sum,  to  gnash. 


frend-o,  frende-re, 

Also  in  the  form  frende-0,  frend6-re. 

ae-cumb-0,        -cumbe-re,  cub-ul,  cubi-tum,         to  lie  dawn. 

So  also  the  compounds  con-,  dil-,  in- ;  but  re-cumb5  lacks  the  Supine. 

ex-cell-5,         -celle-re,  (cell-ul),         (cel-sus),  to  surpass. 

Butper-eellere,  to  beat  down,  has  Pf.  per-cull,  Sup.  per-culsum.  Excelluerunt 
is  found  in  Gell.  xiv.  3,  7,  and  in  Augustine  ;  otherwise  forms  of  Pf.  and  Sup.  do 
not  occur. 

145.  The  Inchoative  clems : 

disptoo-ft,  dispescere,       dispeec-ul,  —  to  let  loose. 

So  compfecere,  to  check. 

A  large  number  of  verbs  arc  formed  from  verbs  of  the  second  con- 
jugation, or  from  substantives  or  adjectives,  and  take  Pf .  in  -ul ;  as, 


oo-alese-8, 

See  140. 

aleBoe-re, 

al-ul, 

ali-tum, 

to  grow  together. 

B-vanesc-5, 

eon-valesc-O, 

in-gemlsc-5, 

nOtfec-O, 

incalBsc-5, 

vanfisce-re, 
val6sce-re, 
gemlsce-re, 
nOtesee-re, 
incalfieoe-re, 

vfin-ul, 

val-ul, 

gem-ul, 

nOt-uI, 

incal-ul, 

vali-tum, 

to  disappear, 
to  get  well, 
to  sigh. 

to  become  known, 
to  get  warm. 

146.  Thel-dass: 

rapi-0, 
cor-ripiO, 

rape-re, 
ripe-re, 

rap-ul, 
rip-ul, 

rap-turn, 
rep-turn, 

to  snatch, 
to  seize. 

So  other  compounds.  In  early  Latin,  surripere  syncopates  some  of  its  forms,  as 
surpuit,  surpere ;  Burpuerat  occurs  in  Hob.  ;  aoristic  forms,  as  rapsit,  surrepsit, 
belong  also  to  the  early  period.    131,  4,  b.  2. 


PERFECT:  -si;    SUPINE: 
147,  Stem  class : 
1.  In  the  second  conjugation  : 


-turn,  -sum. 


iube-Q,  iub6-re, 

On  sorbeO  see  142, 1. 


ius-Bl,  ius-sum,  to  order. 

Srde-ft,  SrdS-re,  fir-si,  fir-sum,  to  be  on  fire. 

rIde-5,  rld9-re,  rl-sl,  rl-ium,  to  laugh  (aQ. 

haere-0,  haer6-re,  hae-sl,  (hae-ium),  to  stick  (to). 

mane-8,  man6-re,  mfin-sl,  man-sum,  to  remain. 

■ufide-ft,  sufide-re,  sufi-sl,  sufi-sum,  to  counsel. 

With  dental  dropped  before  ending  of  Pf.  and  Supine. 

auge-9,  augC-re,  auxl,  aue-tum,  to  cause  to  wax. 

frige-fl,  frlg8-re,  (frlxl\  to  be  chilled. 

lfice-0,  lttcS-re,  lllzl,  to  give  light. 
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lfige-8,  lfigB-re,  luxl,  to  be  in  mourning. 

alge-0,  algG-re,  al-sl,  to/reeze. 

fulge-5,  fulgG-re,  ful-sl,  —  to  glow. 

In  early  Latin,  forms  of  the  third  conjugation  occur :  falgit,  fulgOTO,  ofiulgore 
(Verg.,  A,  viii.  677). 


indulge-5,        indulg6-re, 

indul-sl, 

(indul-tum), 

to  give  way. 

mulco-d,           mulcS-re,          mul-sl, 
Rarely  mulc-tufl  in  compounds. 

mul-sum, 

to  stroke. 

mulge-o,          mulg8-re, 

mul-sl, 

mul-sum(ctum),  to  milk. 

terge-8,            tergC-re,           ter-Bl,              tor-sum,              to  wipe. 

Forms  of  the  third  conjugation  :  tergit,  torgitur,  torguntur,  are  occasionally 
found ;  and  so  too  in  some  late  compounds.    Vabro  has  tortus. 

torque-0,             torqu6-re, 

tor-si, 

tor-turn, 

to  twist. 

turge-5,              turg5-re, 

tur-sl, 

— 

to  swell. 

urge-5,                urgS-re, 

ur-sl, 

— 

topress. 

©5-ulve-5(gnigv),  -nlv8-re, 

-ulxl  (IvD, 



to  close  the  eyes. 

2.  In  the  third  conjugation  : 

carp-5,              carpe-re, 
dS-corp-ft,       dfl-cerpe-re, 

carp-si, 
de-cerp-sl, 

carp- turn, 
dfi-cerp-tum, 

to  pluck, 
to  pluck  off. 

clop-0,              clepe-re, 
Rare  and  ante-classic. 

clep-sl  (cl8p-I),  clep-tum, 

tojllch. 

nfib-5,                  nttbe-re, 

nu>sl, 

ntlp-tum, 

to  put  on  a  veil 
(as  a  bride). 

re>0,                  rope-re, 

re>sl, 

re>tum, 

to  creep. 

scalp-0,                scalpe-re, 

scalp-si, 

scalp-turn, 

to  scrape. 

scrlb-d,                scribe-re, 

scrip-si, 

scrip-turn, 

to  write. 

sculp-8,               sculpe-re, 

sculp-sl, 

sculp-tum, 

to  chisel. 

serp-0,                 serpe-re, 

serp-sl, 

serp-tum, 

to  creep. 

prem-5  (-primd),  preme-re, 

pres-sl, 

pros-sum, 

topress. 

Some  compounds  of  emo,  I  take,  buy, 
before  which  a  euphonic  p  develops  : 

have  Pf.  in  -si,  Sup.  in  -turn, 

com-8,               como-re, 
dem-0,              dome-re, 
prdm-0,            prome-re, 
■um-0,              sumo-re, 
On  contemn-d*  see  149,  c. 

com-p-sl, 
dem-p-sl, 
prom-p-sl, 
sfim-p-sl, 

com-p-tum, 
dem-p-tum, 
pr0m-p-tum, 
sum-p-tum, 

to  adorn, 
to  take  away, 
to  take  out. 
to  take. 

dlc-O,               dlce-re, 

dlxl(dlc-sl), 

dic-tum, 

to  say. 

Impv.  die,  see  190,  5.    Occasionally  in  old  Latin  dlcfibO  for  Future. 


duxl, 


duo-turn, 


due-0,  duco-ro, 

Imperative  due,  see  130,  5. 

flg-5,  flge-ro,  flxl,  flxum, 

Part.  fictUS  for  flzus  is  occasional  in  early  Latin. 

-flIg-5(con-,af-,in-),    -fllge-re,     -fllxl,  -flic- turn, 

Simple  verb  is  found  occasionally  in  early  Latin. 

frlg-ft,  frfge-re,  Mxl,  frlc-tum, 


to  lead. 


to  fasten. 


to  strike. 


to  parch* 
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ffig-0,  s1ige-re,      stlxl,  stLo-ttun, 

Put.  exitlgSbO  is  found  in  Plaut.,  Ep.  188. 


to  suck. 


merg-0,           merge-re, 

mer-tl, 

mer-sum, 

to  plunge. 

sparg-5,           sparge-re, 
cdn-sperg-G,  con-sperge-re, 

spar-el, 
con-eper-el, 

spar-sum, 
con-sper-enxn, 

to  strew, 
to  besprinkle. 

coqn-0,             coque-re, 

coxl, 

coc-tum, 

to  cook. 

t-lig-5  (leg-),    -lige-re, 
dI-lig-5,         dl-Uge-re, 
intelligO,  or 

-16x1, 
dl-lexl, 

-lfic-tnm.] 
dH6c-tnm, 

to  love. 

intellegO,    intellege-re, 
negligQ,  or 

neg-leg-0,   neg-lege-re, 
Other  compounds  have  16gl. 

intel-lexl, 

neg-lexl, 

Sall.,  J.  40, 1, 1 

intel-lSc-tnm, 

neg-lSc-tnm, 
ias  neglegistet. 

to  understand, 
to  neglect. 

reg-0,               rege-re,            rexl,                r6c-tnxn, 
dl-rig-O,        dlrige-re,        dl-rexl,            dl-rSc-tnm, 
per-g-O,         per-ge-re,         per-rexl,          per-rSc-tnm, 
sn-rg-O,         ra-rge-re,         ror-rexl,          snr-rSc-tnxn, 
But  expergd  formed  ezpergitns  in  eariy  and  late  Latin. 

to  keep  right, 
to  guide, 
to  go  on. 
to  rise  up. 

teg-5,                       tege-re, 

texl, 

tec-turn, 

to  cover. 

cland-5,                    clande-re,      clan  si, 
con-,  ex-clfid-O,       ex-cltlde-re,    ex-cltl-el, 

Early  Latin  shows  also  clfidO,  cltldere. 

clan-sum, 
ex-clfi-snm, 

to  shut. 

to  shut  upy  out. 

laed-8,                     laede  re, 

lae-sl, 

lae-sum, 

to  harm. 

col-lld-0,                eol-Ude-re,     col-11-sl, 

eol-ll-enm, 

to  strike  togethet 

lfld-5,                       11Ide-re, 

1M, 

lfi-sum, 

to  play. 

plaud-0  (ap-pland-5),  plaude  re,      plau-sl, 
ex-plOd-0,               ex-plOde-re,    ex-plO-sI, 

plan-snm, 
ex-plO-snm, 

to  dap. 
to  hoot  off. 

rfid-9,                       rSde-re, 

rfi-sl, 

rS-sum, 

to  scratch. 

rOd-0,                       rOde-re, 

rO-el, 

rO-snm, 

to  gnaw. 

trfid-d,                     trtlde-re, 

trtt-el, 

trfi-sum, 

to  push. 

vfid-0  (in-,  9-))           -vSde-re, 

-Vft-Bl, 

-vS-sum, 

to  go. 

cfid-5,                       cfide-re, 

ces-sl, 

ces-sum, 

to  give  wag. 

qnati-0,                    quate-re,        (qnas-il), 
con-entitf (per-, ex-), con-cute-re,   concus-sl 

quas-sum, 
,      con-cus-snm 

to  shake. 
l,  to  shatter. 

xnitt-0,                     mitte-re, 

mi-si, 

mis-sum, 

to  send. 

dl-vid-O,                   dl-vide-re,     dl-vl-el, 

dl-vl-sum, 

to  part. 

fir-5,                       fire-re, 
com-bfir-5,             com-bfin 

tls-sl,             ns-tnxn,          to  burn. 
>-re,  com-bfis-sl,    com-bns-tnm,  to  own  qp. 

ger-d,                      gere-re, 

ges-sl, 

ges-tum, 

to  carry. 

fln-5  (flugv-),            flne-re, 

flnxl, 

(flnx-ns), 

to  flow. 

strn-0  (strngv-),        strne-re, 

strfixl, 

strfic-tnm, 

to  build. 

trah-o  (tragh-),         trahe-re, 

,        traxl, 

tr&c-tum, 

to  drag. 

veh-5  (vegh),             vehe-re, 

vexl, 

veo-tum, 

to  carry. 

vIv-5  (vigv-),            vlve-re, 

vlxl, 

ylc-tum, 

to  live. 
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148.  The  T-clasa: 

flect-0,                flecte-re,          flezl, 

flexnm, 

to  bend. 

nect-6,                necte-re,           nexl  (nexnD, 
The  Pf.  forms :  in-nexul  (Vbrg.,  A.  v.,  425). 

,  nexum, 

to  knot. 

pect-8,                 pecte-re,           pexl, 

pexnm, 

to  comb. 

plect-ft,                plecte-re,          (plexl), 

plexum, 

to  plait. 

149.  The  Nasal  class  : 
(a)  Supine  without  N : 


fing-3, 

finge-re, 

finxl, 

flo-tnm, 

toform. 

ming-5, 

minge-re, 

minxl, 

mio-tum, 

to  urinate. 

ping-«, 

pinge-re, 

pinxl, 

pic-tum, 

to  paint. 

string-o, 

stringe-re, 

strinxl, 

•trie-turn, 

to  draw  tight 

(b)  Supine 

withN: 

ang-3, 

ange-re, 

anxl, 

— 

to  throttle,  vex. 

cing-0, 

dngo-re, 

cinxl, 

due-turn, 

to  gird. 

C-muiig-O, 

6-munge-re, 

6-muuxi, 

6-mtuic-tum, 

to  wipe  the  note. 

iung-9, 

iunge-re, 

ittnxl, 

iunc-tum, 

to  yoke,  join. 

ling-5, 

linge-re, 

linxl, 

line-turn, 

to  lick. 

ning-fl, 

ninge-re, 

ninxl, 

— 

to  snow. 

pang-C, 

pange-re, 

panxl, 

pane- turn, 

to  drive  in. 

Perfect  also  pegl,  and  Supine  pactum.    Compare  156  and  paclscor,  165. 
plang-o,  plange-re,         planxl,  plane-turn,        to  smite. 

-etingn-ft,  -stingue-re,      -etinxl,  -stinc-tum,       to  put  out. 

80  the  compounds  ex-,  die-,  re- ;  the  simple  verb  is  ante-classic. 

ting-5  (tingu-5),  ting(u)e-re,       tinxl,  tine-turn,  to  wet,  dye. 

ung-0  (ungu-O),    ung(u)e-re,        tinxl,  tine- turn,  to  anoint. 

(c)  tem-n-5  (rare)  and  its  compounds  form  the  Pf.  with  a  euphonic  p: 
con-tem-n-0,         -temne-re,         -tem-p-sl,       -tem-p-tum,      to  despise. 

150.  Thel-class: 

1.  In  the  third  conjugation  : 

[-Hd-d  (lac),        lice-re,  -lexl,  -lee- turn],         to  lure. 

pel-lici-5,  pel-lice-re,        pel-lexl,         pel-lec-tum,      to  allure. 

80  allioere,  illicere,  which,  however,  have  early  Pf .  in  -ni,  as  does  pellicere  also 
Bat  8-licere  has  -nj  regularly  in  classical  times,  and  6-lexI  only  later. 

[-epid-ft  (spbc),     -spice-re,  -spexi,  -spec- turn],       to  peer. 

per-spid-3,       per-tpice-re,     per-spexl,      per-speo-tum,   to  see  through. 
80  the  compounds  with  ad-,  con-,  dfi-,  in-. 
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2.  In  the  fourth  conjugation  : 

saepi-d,               saepl-re, 

saep-sl, 

saep-tum, 

to  hedge  in. 

sanci-5,               sancl-re, 

aftnxl, 

s&nc-tum, 

to  hallow. 

The  Sup.  ganci-tum  is  rare. 

vinci-5,               vincl-re, 

vinxl, 

vine-turn, 

to  bind. 

farci-9  (-ferci-d),  farcl-re, 

far-si, 

far-turn, 

to  stuff. 

folci-O,                fulcl-re, 

ftd-sl, 

fal-tnm, 

to  prop. 

sarci-O,                sarcl-re, 

sar-sl, 

sar-tnm, 

to  patch. 

senti-8,                sentl-re, 

8fln-sl, 

sSn-sum, 

to/eel. 

< 

hauri-O,               haurl-re, 

hau-sl, 

haus-tum, 

to  drain. 

Verg.,  A.  iv.,  383,  has  hauiflrus.    Early  Latin  shows  haurlbant  (Lucr.)  and 

haurierint;  haurttflroa  is  very  late. 

rauci-0,               raucl-re, 

rau-sl, 

rau-snm, 

to  be  hoarse. 

This  verb  is  very  rare. 


PERFECT :  -I  WITH  REDUPLICATION ;    SUPINE :  -sum,  -turn. 
151,  In  the  first  conjugation  : 

I.  d-8,  da-re,  ded-i,  da-turn,  to  give,  put,  do. 

Everywhere  a,  except  in  dfis,  thou  givest,  and  dfc,  give  thou. 

1.  Like  dO,  are  conjugated  the  compounds  with  dissyllabic  words,  such  as :  circum- 
d-5,  I  surround  /•satis-dO,  I  give  bail ;  pessum-dO,  I  ruin ;  vCnum-dO, 1  sell ;  thus : 

circum-d-0,        circum-da-re,      circum-de-dl,      cirenm-da-tum,  to  surround. 

2.  The  compounds  of  da-re  with  monosyllabic  words  pass  over  wholly  into  the 
Third  Conjugation. 

ab-d-8,  ab-de-re,  ab-did-X,  ab-di-tum,  to  put  away. 

ad-d-5,  ad-de-re,  ad-did-X,  ad-di-tnm,  to  put  to. 

con-d-5,  con-de-re,         con-did-I,  con-di-tum,         toputup  (found). 

abe-con-dO,  abs-con-de-re,  abs-con-d-I,      abs-con-di-tum,  to  put  far  away. 
Pf .  abscondidl  is  found  in  Plm  Mer.  360,  then  not  until  late  Latin. 


crS-d-0", 

cr6-de-re, 

cr6-did-I, 

cr6-di-tum, 

to  put  faith. 

d6-d-0, 

de-de-re, 

d6-did-I, 

dS-di-tom, 

to  give  up. 

6-d-0, 

8-de-re, 

8-did-I, 

6-di-tum, 

to  put  out. 

in-d-5, 

in-de-re, 

in-did-I, 

in-di-tnm, 

to  put  in. 

per-d-5, 

per-de-re, 

per-did-I, 

per-di-tnm, 

to  fordo  (ruin). 

pr5-d-0, 

prQ-de-re, 

prO-did-I, 

prO-di-tom, 

to  betray. 

red-d-9, 

red-de-re, 

red-did-I, 

red-di-tum, 

to  give  back. 

trfi-d-9, 

trfi-de-re, 

trS-did-I, 

trft-di-tum, 

to  give  over. 

vfin-d-5, 

vfln-de-re, 

ven-did-I, 

ven-di-tum, 

to  put  up  to  sale. 

Notb.— I 

n  early  Latin  da 

re  formed  the  Pr. 

9ubjv.,  also  duim 

,    So  in  some  of  its 

compounds,  as  perduim.    See  130,  4. 

2.  st-0,  stS-re,  stet-I,        (stft-tU-rus),  to  stand. 

So  the  compounds : 


ad-st-9, 
o0n-8t-9, 


ad-stS-re, 
cta-stfi-re, 


ad-stit-I, 
con-stit-X, 


to  stand  by. 
to  standfast. 
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In-st-5, 
ob-st-5, 

per-st-8, 

prae-st-5, 

re-st-5, 

dI-st-5, 

ex-st-5, 


In-stS-re, 
ob-stft-re, 

per-st£-re, 

prae-8ta>re, 

re-stfi-re, 

di-stS-re, 

ex-sta-re, 


In-stit-I, 
ob-sUt-i, 

per-stit-I, 

prae-stit-L, 

re-8tit-l, 


to  stand  upon, 
to     stand     out 

against, 
to  stand  firm, 
to  stand  ahead, 
to  stand  over, 
to  stand  apart, 
to  stand  out. 


All  compounds  of  stSre  with  dissyllabic  prepositions  have,  however,  -stetl  in  the 
Perfect,  as :  ante-stO,  I  am  superior ;  inter-stO,  /  am  between ;  super-stO,  /  stand 
upon  ;  thus : 


circum-st-8,  circum-stS-re,  circum-stet-I, 
Note.— Compare  sisto"  and  its  compounds ;  154, 1. 


to  stand  round. 


152.  In  the  second  conjugation  : 

morde-5,  mord$-re,         mo-mord-I, 

pende-0,  pend6-re,  pe-pend-I, 

sponde-5,  spondS-re,         spo-pond-I, 


mor-8um, 


cfi-sum, 
oc-cfi-sum, 


tofatt. 
toperish. 


to/eU. 
tokill. 


to  bite. 
—  to  Jiang  (intr.). 

spon-sum,  to  pledge  onesetf. 

Compounds  omit  the  reduplication,  but  Plaut.  shows  alBo  dS-spo-pondisse  and 
d8-spo-ponderas. 

tonde-5,  tond8-re,  to-tond-I,  ton-sum,  to  shear. 

153.  In  the  third  conjugation  : 
(a)  Stem  class. 

Reduplication  lost  in  the  compounds  : 

cad-0,  cade-re,  ce-cid-I, 

oc-cid-5,         oc-cide-re,         oc-cid-I, 
re-cidere  sometimes  forms  reccidl,  as  well  as  recidi,  in  the  Perfect. 

caed-5,  caede-re,  ce-cid-I,  cae-sum, 

oc-cid-5,         oc-clde-re,         oc-cid-I,  oc-cl-sum, 

can-5,  cane-re,  ce-cin-I,  (can-turn),        to  sing. 

Compounds  form  the  Pf .  in  -ul.    For  (cantum),  cantStum  was  used. 

parc-0,  parce-re,  pe-perc-l(par-sl),  (par-Burus),     to  spare. 

corn-pared*  (-percO),  com-parce-re,    com-pars-i,  com-par-sum,  to  save. 

pars!  is  common  in  early  Latin,  and  is  the  only  form  used  by  Plautus.    Early 
Latin  shows  rarely  parcul.    Ter.  uses  compersit. 

154.  (&)  Reduplicated  class  : 

1.  sisto"  (=  si-st-5),  as  a  simple  verb,  has  the  transitive  meaning, 
1  {cause  to)  stand,  but  in  its  compounds,  the  intransitive  meaning,  I 
stand.     Compare  st5, 1  stand,  and  its  compounds  (151) : 
sist-0,  siste-re,  (stit-I),        sta-tum,    to  {cause  to) 

So  the  compounds : 

cdn-BiBt-5,         cdn-siste-re,         cOn-stit-I, 
dC-sist-O  (ab-),  dS-siste-re,  dS-stit-i, 


stand. 


cQn-sti-tum,  to  come  to  a  stand. 
d5-sti-tum,     to  stand  of. 
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ex-sist-O, 
ob-sist-0, 


ex-riste-re, 
ob-siste-re, 


ex-stit-I, 
ob-stit-I, 


ex-sti-tum, 
ob-8ti-tum, 

re-sti-tum, 


re-sist-0,  re-siste-re,  re-stit-i, 

ad-sist-0,  ad-siste-re,  ad-stit-I, 

In-sist-5,  In-siste-re,  In-stit-I,  - — 

circum-sist-5,  circum-siste-re,  circum-stet-I, 

2.  bi-b5,  bi-be-re,  bi-bl,  (bi-bi-tni), 

No  Supine.    The  Pf .  Part,  is  late. 

155.  (c)  Nasal  class: 
fall-5,  falle-re, 


fal-sum, 


to  stand  up. 

to  take  a  stand 

against, 
to  wit/istand. 
to  stand  near, 
to  stand  upon, 
to  take  a  stand 

round, 
to  drink. 


to  cheat. 


tSc-tum, 
at-t&c-tum, 


to  touch. 

to  border  upon. 

to  hang  (trans.). 
to  stretch. 


fe-fell-I, 

The  compound  refelld  has  the  Perfect  refelll,  and  lacks  Supine. 

pell-5,  pelle-re,  pe-pul-I,  pul-sum,         to  push,  drive  back, 

repelld  loses  the  reduplicating  vowel  in  Pf .  reppull. 

toll-6,  tolle-re,  —  —  to  lift  up. 

Pf.  and  Sup.  are  formed  sus-tull  (from  reduplicated  Pf .  tetull,  171,  n.  1)  and  gub- 
lfitum  (for  t'lfi-tum) ;  a  recent  view  makes  BU-stulI  from  (B)tollO. 
(pang-5),  (pange-re),        pe-pig-I,  pSc-tum,  to  drive  a  bargain. 

The  Pr.  formB  are  supplied  by  paclscor,  165.    The  Pf.  p8gl,  rare  in  the  simple 
form,  is  regular  in  the  compounds  com-,  im-,  op-.    See  149,  b. 

tang-5  (tag),     tange-re,  te-tig-I, 

at-ting-0,       at-tinge-re,      at-tig-I, 
So  with  other  compounds. 

pend-0,  pende-re,         pe-pend-I,  pSn-sum, 

tend-0,  tende-re,  te-tend-I,    ten-sum  and  -turn, 

ex-tend-8,      ex- tende-re  ex-tend-I,    ex-tfin-sum  and  -turn,  to  stretchout. 

os-tend-5,      os-tende-re,  os-tend-I,    os-tfin-sum  (-tus),       to  stretch  at,  show. 

The  compounds  prefer  the  Sup.  in  -turn ;  so  always  attentus,  contentus,  usually 
distentus  and  intentus. 
pung-5,  punge-re,  pu-pug-I,       punc-tum,  to  prick. 

inter-pungO,  inter-punge-re,  inter-punxl,  inter-punc-tum,    to  place  points 

between. 
tund-5,  tunde-re,  tu-tud-I,         tun-sum,  tfi-sum,  to  thump. 

Simple  form  has  usually  tfin8U8  in  the  Participle  ;  in  the  compounds  more  often 
tUSUS.    The  reduplicating  vowel  is  lost  in  rettudl. 

curr-5,  curre-re,  cu-curr-I,  cur-sum,  to  run. 

The  compounds  vary  in  their  use  of  the  reduplication ;  praecurrere  alwayB  has 
the  reduplication,  succurrere  always  omits  it ;  other  compounds  vary.    See  134,  in. 

156.  (d)  Inchoative  class : 

dlscO  (=  di-d(e)c-scO),  •     dlsce-re,       di-dic-I,         to  learn. 

A  late  form  is  Fut.  Part,  dlsciturus.  Compounds  retain  reduplication.  See  134,  m. 

pfec-0  (=  porc-sc5),         posce-re,      po-posc-I,      to  claim. 

Compounds  retain  the  reduplication.    See  134,  in. 

157.  (e)  The  I-class  : 

pari-0,  pare-re,  pe-per-I,      par-turn  (paritfirus),  to  bring  forth. 

The  compounds  drop  the  reduplication  and  form  the  Inf.  in  -Ire.    But  reperlre, 
to  find,  forms  its  Pf.,  repperl,  with  omission  of  the  vowel  of  reduplication, 
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PERFECT:  -I;   SUPINE:  -turn,  -sum. 


iU-ttun  (iuvStttrus),  to  help. 
-lU-tum  (-ia- ttlrufl),   to  standby  as  aid, 
lau-tum  UO-tum),      to  wash. 
lavS-tum,  to  wash. 


158.  In  theirs*  conjugation  : 

iuv-5,  iuvS-re,         ittv-I, 

ad-iuv-5,        -iuvft-re,        -iuv-1, 
(lav-5),  (lav-ere),        lfiv-I, 

lav-5,  lavfi-re,         clavfi-vD, 

The  Present  forms  of  lavere  belong  principally  to  early  Latin,  with  occasional 
forms  in  Augustan  poets  and  late  writers ;  lautum  and  15tum  are  both  used  in  class- 
ical times ;  but  lautum  belongs  rather  to  early,  lOtum  to  post-classical  Latin.  The 
form  lav  Stum  is  early  and  poetical. 

159.  In  the  second  conjugation  : 

cave-5,  cavS-re,  cfiv-I,  can-turn,       to  take  heed. 

fave-5,  fav8-re,  fSv-I,  fan-turn,       to  be  well-disposed. 

ferve-5  (0),        fervS-re  (ere),   ferv-I  (ferb-ul),        —        to  seethe. 

The  Pr.  forms  of  the  third  conjugation  belong  to  early  Latin  and  the  poets.  The 
Pf.  in  «ul  is  post-Ciceronian. 


fove-0, 

fov8-re, 

IDv-I, 

fo-tum, 

to  keep  warm. 

move-5, 

movS-re, 

mov-I, 

mO-tum, 

to  move. 

pave-5, 

pavS-re, 

pftv-I, 

— 

to  quake  (with/ear). 

prande-0, 

prandfi-re, 

prand-I, 

pr&n-Bum, 

to  breakfast. 

sede-0, 

sed8-re, 

Bfid-I, 

sea-sum, 

to  sit. 

strlde-5  (-do), 

strld8-re(- 

e-re),  strld-I, 

— 

to  whistle,  screech. 

▼ove-5, 

vov8-re, 

vov-i, 

vO-tum, 

to  vow. 

The  Present  forms  of  the  third  conjugation  belong  almost  entirely  to  Augustan  poets 
and  later  writers. 


vide-0, 


vidfi-re,  ^  vld-I, 


vl-sum, 


to  see. 


160.  In  the  third  conjugation  : 
With  long  vowel  in  the  Perfect. 
1.  The  Stem  class: 


ag-o, 
cft-g-5, 
dS-g-0, 
red-ig-0, 

age-re, 
cQ-ge-re, 
de-ge-re, 
red-ige-re, 

co-eg-i, 
red-fig-I, 

Sc-tum, 
co-ac-tum, 

red-ac-tum, 

to  do,  drive, 
to  compel, 
to  pass  (time), 
to  bring  back. 

em-o, 
inter-im-5, 

erne-re, 
-ime-re, 

8m-I, 
-8m-I, 

6mp-tum, 
-emp-tum, 

to  take,  to  buy. 

to  make  away  with. 

CO-em-0, 1  buy  vp,  is  conjugated  like  em-0.    But  the  compounds  with  ad-,  6X-, 
inter-,  red-,  take  -im-0.   So,  too,  dir-im-0,  /  sever. 

ed-0,  ede-re,  8d-I,  e-sum,  to  eat. 

Note.— In  agere,  edere,  emere,  the  reduplication  has  coalesced  with  the  root ;  as, 
8gl  =  eagl. 


cfLd-5,  ctlde-re,  (cfld-I), 

The  Pf .  and  Sup.  occur  in  compounds  only. 


(eft-sum),         to  hammer. 
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leg-o,  lege-re,  *6g-l»  lfio-tum,  to  pick  up*  read, 

col-lig-0,        eol-lige-re,        col-lfig-I,  coMSc-tum,      to  gather. 

So  the  other  compounds,  except  di-lig-o,  intel-leg-O,  neg-leg-0,  see  147,  a. 

Ic-0  (defective),   Ice-re,  lc-I,  Ic-tum,  to  strike. 

Present  stem  rare :  Ic-it,  Ic-itur,  Ic-imur. 

8ld-0,  side-re,  sld-I,  to  sit  down. 

The  Pf .  was  originally  reduplicated  as  the  Present ;  see  133,  n.    In  composition  the 
Pf.  is  -gfidl,  -sessum,yft>m  sede-5,  thus : 
c5n-8ld-5,       cOn-Blde-re,       con-s6d-I,  con-ses-sum,     to  settle  down. 

SCfib-I,  to  scratch. 

solv-I,  soltl-tum,  to  loose,  pay. 

vert-I,  ver-sum,  to  turn. 

revert-I  (active),    re-ver-sum,       to  turn  back. 
verr-I  (rare),  ver-sum,  to  sweep. 

Vls-I,  to  visit. 

volv-I,  volfi-tum,         to  roll. 

On  percellO,  percull,  see  144.    On  tollO,  SUBtull,  see  155. 


Bcab-5, 

scabe-re, 

solv-0, 

solve-re, 

vert-5, 

verte-re, 

re-vert-or, 

re-vert-I, 

verr-5, 

verre-re, 

vte-5, 

vise-re, 

volv-5, 

volve-re, 

2.  The  Nasal  class : 

psall-o,  psalle-re,  psall-I, 

sall-0,  salle-re,  (sall-1), 

Very  rare  except  in  the  past  participle  salsufl 

vell-5,  velle-re,  vell-I  (vul-sl),  vtd-Bum, 

The  Pf.  vulsl  is  post  Augustan. 

lamb-5,  lambe-re,  lamb-I,  — 

rump-5,  rumpe-re,  rtlp-i,  rup-tum, 

ac-cend-0,  ac-cende-re,  ac-cend-I,  ac-cfin-sum, 

dS-fend-0,  dS-fende-re,  d8-fend-I,  dfi-fen-sum, 

fand-0  (pud),     funde-re,  f&d-I, 

mand-0,  mande-re,  mand-I, 

pand-0,  pande-re,  pand-I, 

p&n-sum  in  Supine  is  late. 

prehend-0,        prehende-re,     prehend-I, 
Often  shortened  to  prSndd,  prSndere,  prSndl, 


to  play  on  the  cithern, 

sal-sum,      to  salt. 

to  pluck. 

to  lick, 
to  break, 
to  kindle. 

to  strike   away, 
defend. 
fa-sum,  to  pour. 

mSn-sum,         to  chew. 
pas-sum,  to  spread  out. 


preh8n-sum,      to  seize. 
prSnsum. 


scand-0, 
fi(d)-,  dS-scend 

frang-3, 

per-fring-8, 
linqu-5, 

re-linqu-5, 
(pang-C), 

com-ping-5, 
See  149,  b, 155. 

vine-0  (vie), 


scande-re, 
0,  dfi-scende-re, 
frange-re, 
per-fringe-re, 
linque-re, 
re-linque-re, 

(pange  re), 
com-pinge-re, 

vince-re, 


scand-I, 
dS-scend-I, 

freg-i, 
per-freg-I, 

llqul, 
re-liqu-I, 

(P«g-I), 
com-pSg-I, 

vlc-l, 


scan -sum, 
d8-sceu-sum, 
frSc-tum, 
per-Jr&c-tum, 

re-lic-tum, 
(pfic-tum), 
com-pftc-tum, 


to  climb. 

to  climb  up,  down 

to  break. 

to  shiver. 

to  leave. 

to  leave  behind. 

to  drive  in* 

to  drive  tight. 


vic-tum,  to  conquer. 
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3.  The  I-clct88. 

(a)  With  long  vowel  in  the  Perfect. 

capi-5"  (cap-),  cape-re,  ce>I, 

ac-cipi-9,  ac-cipe-re,  ac-oe>I, 

faci-5,  fece-re,  ffic-I, 

cale-feci-8(calf.),cale-fece-re,  cale-f6c-I, 

per-fici-0,  per-flce-re,  per-f6cl, 


The  Pf .  was  originally  reduplicated ;  on  Impv.  fee,  see  130, 5. 
fodi-9,  fode-re,         ffid-1,  fos-sum, 


cap-turn,  to  take. 

ac-cep-tum,  to  receive. 

fee- turn,  to  make. 

cale-fec-tum,  to  make  warm. 

per-fec-tnm,  to  achieve. 


fugi-5, 
iaci-9, 
con-ici-9, 


fage-re,         fttg-I, 
iace-re,  iBc-I, 

con-ice-re,      con-iSc-I, 


to  dig. 
(fag-i-ttlrus),  tojlee. 
iac-tum,  to  cast. 

con-iec-tum,     to  gather. 


(b)  With  short  vowel  in  the  Pf .  due  to  the  loss  of  the  reduplication  : 


find-9,  finde-re,  fid  I,  fis-sum, 

scind-5,  scinde-re,         scid-I,  scis-sum, 

The  reduplicated  form  sci-cidl  is  found  in  early  Latin. 

161.  In  the  fourth  conjugation  : 
amici-0  forms  rarely  in  late  Latin  amid ;  see  142,  4. 


com-peri-5,       com-perl-re,      com-per-I, 
re-peri-8,  re-perl-re,        rep-per-I, 

See  the  simple  verb  parere,  157. 


veni-5, 


venl-re, 


v6n-I, 


com-per-tum, 
re-per-tum, 

ven-tum, 


to  cleave. 
to  split. 


to  find  oat. 
toftnd. 


to  come. 


In  early  Latin  sporadic  tenses  from  a  form  venere  occur,  at  advenat,  Svenat. 


162.  A  number  of  verbs  of  the  thir 

d  conjugation  hav 

e  a  character- 

istic  -n- ;  these  form  the  perfect  in  -I. 

ab-ln-9, 

ab-lue-re, 

ab-ln-I, 

ab-lu-tum, 

to  wash  off. 

ab-nn-0, 

ab-nue  re, 

ab-nnl, 

(ab-nu-itur-us), 

to  dissent. 

acu-0, 

acne-re, 

acn-I, 

acfi-tum, 

to  sharpen. 

ad-nn-oXan-nn-0),  ad-nue-re, 

ad-nu-L 

to  nod  assent. 

argn-5, 

argne-re, 

argn-I, 

argtl-tum, 

to  accuse. 

batu-5, 

batne-re, 

batn-I, 

— 

to  beat. 

con-grn-0, 
dfi-Ubu-5, 

con-grue-re 
d6-libne-re, 

1,  con-ern-I, 
de-libn-I, 

— 

to  agree. 

de-libtl-tum, 

to  anoint. 

ex-u-5, 

ex-ne-re, 

ex-u-I, 

ex-U-turn, 

to  put  off,  doff- 

im-bn-0, 

im-bue-re, 

im-bn-I, 

im-btl-tnm, 

to  dip,  dye. 

in-du-5, 

in-due-re, 

in-dn-I, 

in-dfl-tum, 

to  put  on,  don. 

lu-o, 

lne-re, 

ln-1, 

ln-itnr-us, 

to  atone  for. 

metn-8, 

metue-re, 

metu-I, 

— 

to/ear. 

minn-d, 

minne-re, 

minn-I, 

minll-tuxn, 

toltesen. 

plu-0, 

plue-re, 

pln-it,  pltlv 

-it,       — 

to  rain. 

ru-5, 

me-re, 

ru-I, 

rn-tum  (ruitnrus),  to  rush  down. 

spn-0, 

spue-re, 

spu-I, 

spu-tum, 

to  spew. 

statu-O, 

statue-re, 

statn-I, 

statfl-tum, 

co  settle. 

sternu-0, 

sternue-re, 

sternu-1, 

— 

to  sneeze. 

SU-5, 

sue-re, 

sn-i, 

sfl-tum, 

to  sew. 

tribu-0, 

tribue-re, 

tribu-1, 

tribfi-tnxn, 

to  allot. 
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163.  The  majority  of  the  deponent  verbs  belong  to  the  first  conju- 
gation. In  many  instances  they  have  parallel  active  forms  in  early  or 
in  late  Latin.     The  principal  verbs  are  as  follows  : 

In  the  first  conjugation  : 

adfll-or,  adulS-ri,  adttS-tus  sum,  to  fawn  upon. 

Occasionally  active  in  ante-classical  Latin  (Lucr.  v.,  1070)  and  more  often  in  later 
Latin. 

alterc-or,  altercfi-ri,         altercfi-tus  sum,  to  wrangle. 

In  early  Latin  altercfistl  (Tbb.,  And.  653),  altercSs.  Active  forms  more  common 
In  late  Latin. 

arbitr-or,  arbitrfi-rl,  arbitrft-tus  sum,  to  think. 

Plaut.  uses  this  verb  also  as  an  active,  but  later  this  usage  is  rare. 

aucup-or,  aucupfi-rl,  aucupS-tus  sum,  to  try  to  catch. 

Active  forms  are  common  in  early  Latin. 

augur-or,  augurfi-rl,  augurS-tus  sum,  to  take  the  auguries. 

Active  forms  are  early,  legal,  and  late.  Use  as  a  passive  is  occasional  in  the  clas- 
sical period. 

auspio-or,  auspicfi-rl,  auspicS-tus  sum,  to  take  the  auspices. 

Active  forms  are  early  and  late.  Cic.  and  Livt  use  the  verb  as  a  passive  in  a  few 
instances. 

comit-or,  comitS-rl,  comitS-tus  sum,  to  accompany. 

Poets  (Ov.,  Prop.,  etc.)  use  the  active  forms  frequeutly.  The  Perfect  Part,  oomitfi- 
tus  is  common  as  a  passive,  also  in  classical  Latin. 

comment-or,       commenta-rl,     commentS-tus  sum,      to  discuss. 
Cic.  uses  commentStus  as  a  passive  in  Br.  88,  301,  Fam.  xvi.,  26, 1. 

cOnfllct-or,         cOnfllctS-rl,        conflicts- tus  sum,         to  struggle. 
Occasionally  found  for  c&nfllctfire.    See  Tbb.,  And.,  93. 

cOnspic-or,  conspicfi-rl,        cOnspicfi-tus  sum,         to  descry. 

So  despicor,  BUspicor.  But  a  few  forms  are  occasionally  (usually  in  early  Latin) 
used  as  passives,  especially  dfispic&tus  (Plaut.,  Ter.),  compared  dCspicfitissimus 
by  Cic.  (Sest.  16,  36,  Verr.  m.,  41,  98).    Plaut.,  Cos.  394,  sujpic6s. 

contempl-or,      contemplfi-rl,     contemplS-tus  sum,      to  survey. 

The  active  forms  are  used  frequently  in  early  Latin  (regularly  by  Plaut.). 

« 

cOpul-or,  cOpulfi-rl,  cOpulS-tus  sum,  to  join. 

So  Plaut.,  Aul.  116.    Otherwise  everywhere  copulare. 

crlmin-or,  crlmin£-ri,         crlminft-tus  sum,  to  charge. 

Plaut.  uses  crlmin&ret,  Ennius  crlminfit. 

cunct-or,  cunctS-rl,  cunctS-tus  sum,  to  delay. 

Active  forms  are  occasional  in  early  and  late  Latin. 

dlgn-or,  dlguS-rl,  dignS-tus  sum,  to  deem  worthy. 

This  verb  is  predominantly  post-classical  and  poetical.  The  active  forms  are  early 
and  rare ;  perhaps  onoe  in  Cicebo. 
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fabrlc-or,  fabricft-rl,  febricft-tus  sum,  to forge. 

The  active  forms  belong  to  poetry  and  to  poet- Augustan  prose. 

faener-or,  faenerfi-rL,  faenerfi-tus  sum,  to  lend  on  interest. 

Active  forms  occasional  in  early  Latin  and  more  frequent  in  late  Latin. 

fluctu-or,  fluctuft-rl,  fluctufi-tus  sum,  to  undulate. 

Active  forms  are  rare  in  Plaut.  and  in  Cic,  but  not  uncommon  later.     The  de- 
ponent forms  are  post-Ciceronian. 

(for),  ft-rl,  fft-tussum,  to  speak. 

See  175,  3. 

frtlfltr-or,  frtLstrfi-rl,  frtLstrfc-tus  sum,  to  deceive. 

Active  forms  rare,  but  at  all  periods. 

illacrim-or,        illaorimfi-rl,       illaerimfi-tui  sum,        to  weep  over. 
In  Cic.  and  Hob.  ;  otherwise  active. 

interpret-or,       interpretft-rl,     interpretS-tus  sum,       to  interpret. 
Cic.  uses  interpret&tUS  occasionally  as  a  passive ;  likewise  Livy  and  others. 

luct-or,  luctfi-rf,  luctfi-tus  sum,  to  wrestle. 

Plaut.,  Tbb.,  Ennius,  Vabbo  show  sporadic  forms  of  the  active. 

ludiflc-or,  lfidificS-rl,  luaificS  tus  sum,  to  make  sport. 

Active  frequent  in  Plaut.,  and  occasionally  later. 

medic-or,  medicfi-ri,  medicfi-tus  sum,  to  heal. 

The  active  is  once  in  Plaut.,  and  frequent  in  poets  and  post-Augustan  prose. 

medit-or,  meditS-rl,  medit£-tus  sum,  to  think  over. 

The  form  medit&tus  is  very  commonly  found  as  a  passive. 

muner-or,  mtLnerS-rl,         munerS-tus  sum,  to  bestow. 

Active  forms  in  early  Latin  and  occasionally  in  Cic.  and  later. 

nfltric-or,  ntttrica>rl,  nutrlcfi-tus  sum,  to  suckle. 

Active  forms  in  early  Latin. 

odor-or,  odorfi-rL,  odor£-tus  sum,  to  smell. 

Active  forms  occasional  at  all  periods. 

opln-or,  oplnfi-rl,  opInS-tus  sum,  to  think. 

opInO  is  frequent  in  early  Latin,  and  oplnfttus  as  passive  is  common  in  Cicero. 

palp-or,  palpfi-rl,  palpfi-tus  sum,  to  stroke. 

Is  occasional  (principally  in  early  Latin)  for  palp&re. 
popul-or,  populfi-ri,  populft-tus  sum,  to  ravage. 

Active  forms  in  simple  v.erb  and  compounds  are  early,  poetical,  and  post-classic 
idacit-or,  sclscitfiri,  sclscitfi-tus  sum,  to  inquire. 

Plaut.,  Merc.  389,  sdscit&re  (active). 
serftt-or,  scrtlta-ri,  scrlltS-tus  sum,  to  search. 

Plaut.,  Aul.  657,  perscrtltavl.    The  use  as  a  passive  occurs  first  in  Seneca. 
sect-or,  sectfi-rl,  sects- tus  sum,  to  pursue. 

Active  forms  and  passive  usages  are  early. 

itabul-or,  stabulfi-rl,  stabulfi-tus  sum,  to  stable. 

Active  forms  begin  with  Vergil. 

ttlt-or,  tUtS-rl,  tfltfi-tus  sum,  to  protect. 

Active  forms  and  passive  usages  are  early  and  rare. 
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tumultu-or,        tumultuS-rl,      tumultuft-tus  ram,        to  raise  a  riot. 
But  Plautus  uses  active  forme ;  and  passive  uses  are  occasional  later. 

vag-or,  vagft-rf,  vagfi-tus  sum,  to  wander. 

Active  forms  belong  to  early  Latin. 

vener-or,  venerfi-rl,  venerS-tus  sum,  to  reverence. 

But  Plaut.  uses  venerO,  venerem ;  Vero.,  Hob.,  and  later  writers  show  passive 
uses. 

164.  In  the  second  conjugation  : 

fate-or,  fatS-rl,  fas-sussum,  to  confess. 

con-nte-or,      con-fit$-ri,         cdn-fes-sus  sum,  to  con/ess. 

Both  fateor  and  cOnfiteor  are  used  occasionally  as  passives  by  Cic.  and  later. 

lice-or,  licfi-rl,  lici-tus  sum,  to  bid  (at  a  sale). 

mere-or,  merfi-rl,  meri-tus  sum,  to  deserve. 

Especially  in  the  phrases  merer!  bene  dS  aliquo,  to  deserve  well  of  any  one. 
Otherwise  the  active  is  usual. 

misere-or,  miserfi-rl,  miseri-tus  sum,  to  pity. 

In  early  Latin  the  active  forms  are  found  occasionally,  e.  g.,  Lucr.  m.,  881. 

pollice-or,  pollic6-rl,  pollici-tus  sum,  to  promise. 

Occasionf  Uy  used  as  a  passive  in  post  classical  Latin. 

re-or,  rS-rl,  ra-tussum,  to  think. 

Pr.  Part.  Active  is  wanting. 

tue-or,  tufirl,  tui-tus  (tutus)  sum,       to  protect 

In  early  Latin  and  occasionally  later,  a  parallel  form,  tuor,  tul,  tuitus  sum, 
occurs.    For  tuitus  usually  ttltStus. 

vere-or,  ver6-rl,  veri-tus  sum,  to  fear. 

165.  In  the  third  conjugation  : 

aplsc-or,  apIsc-L,  ap-tussum,  to  get. 

Simple  verb  is  frequent  in  early  and  late  Latin.  Of  the  compounds,  adiplseor, 
adiplscl,  adeptus  sum,  is  usually  deponent  in  classical  times,  but  occurs  occasionally 
as  a  passive  in  Sall.  and  later  writers.    The  compounds  ind-,  red-,  are  rare. 

am-plect-or,        am-plect-I,  am-plex-us  sum,  to  twine  round,  embrace. 

So  the  compounds  complectOT,  circumplector.  In  early  Latin  active  forms  are 
occasionally  found ;  e.  g.,  amplectitOte,  circumplecte  (Plaut). 

com-min-Isc-or,  com-min-lsc-L,    com-men-tus  sum,         to  think  up,  devise. 
Ovid  and  later  writers  use  commentus  as  a  passive. 

experg-Isc-or,  (-reg-)    ex-perg-Isc-L,     ex-per-rfic-tus  sum,    to  (right  one's  self 

up)  awake. 
fung-or,  lung-I,  func-tus  sum,  to  discharge. 

This  verb  is  used  passively  very  rarely  :  Ter.,  Ad.  508.  Lucr.  hi.,  968.  Cic,  Sest. 
4, 10. 

flru-or  (frugv-),  fru-I,  fruc-tus  (fru-i-tus)  sum,    to  enjoy. 

The  form  fruitui  is  rare  and  late. 
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gradi-or,  grad-I,  gres-sus  stun,  to  step, 

ag-gredi-or,    ag-gred-I,  ag-gres-sus  sum,  to  attack. 

Occasionally  active  forms  of  the  fourth  conjugation  are  found  in  early  Latin. 

l&b-or,  lfib-I,  lSp-sussum,  to  glide. 

loqu-or,  loqu-I,  locll-tus  sum,  to  speak. 

mori-or,  mor-I,  mortu-us  sum,  to  die. 

Early  Latin  shows  parallel  forms  of  the  fourth  conjugation,  as  morlrl,  Smorlrl. 
Fut.  Part,  moriturus ;  see  135,  n.t  3. 

nanc-Isc-or,        nanc-Isc-I,  nac-tus  (nanc-tus)  sum,  to  get. 

nfisc-or  (gnfi-),   nfisc-i,  nfi-tussum,  to  be  born. 

Fut  Part,  nasciturus. 

nlt-or  (gnict-  j.  nlt-I,  ui-sus  (nfic-us)  sum,  (    to  stay  one's  self  on. 

fromgenfl),  »  ul-surus,  ' 

ob-liv-Isc-or,      ob-llv-lsc-l,        ob-11-tus  sum,  to  forget. 

pac-Isc-or,  pac-isc-I,  pac-tus  sum  (pepigl),    to  drive  {a  bargain). 

Occasionally  active  forms  are  found  in  early  Latin  ;  in  Cic.  pactUS  is  frequently 
used  as  a  passive.    See  pangO. 

pati-or,  pat-I,  pas-sus  sum,  to  suffer. 

per-peti-or,      per-pet-I,  per-pes-sus  sum,  to  endure  to  the  end. 

pro-fic-Isc-or,      pro-fic-Isc-I,        pro-fec-tus  sum,  to  (get  forward)  set  out. 
But  Plaut.,  M.  G.  1329,  proficISCO. 

quer-or,  quer-I,  ques-tussum,  to  complain. 

sequ-or,  sequ-I,  secfi-tus  sum,  to  follow. 

ulc-isc-or,  ulc-Isc-I,  ul-tussum,  to  avenge. 

Active  forms  are  rare ;  so  once  in  Ennius.  But  Sall.,  Livy,  and  later  writers  use 
the  verb  as  a  passive  sometimes. 

flt-or,  flt-1,  tl-sussum,  to  use. 

Plaut.  shows  the  compound  abttsft  as  a  passive  (Asin.  196). 

veh-or,                veh-I,                  vec-tussum,  to  (wagon)  ride. 

vesc-or,  vesc-I,  to  feed. 

166.  In  the  fourth  conjugation  : 

assenti-or,         assentl-rl,  assSn-sus  sum,  to  assent. 

Active  forms  are  not  uncommon  in  early  Latin.  Cic.  uses  the  Pf .  active  forms  fre- 
quently ;  likewise  later  writers. 

com-peri-or,       comperl-rl,  —  to  find  out. 

Occasionally  found  (but  rarely  in  classical  Latin  ;  as,  Sall.,  J.,  45, 1 ;  108,  3)  for 
comperiS,  comperlre.  But  experior,  ezperlrl,  expertus  sum,  to  try,  is  regularly 
deponent ;  though  Cic.  and  others  use  often  the  Pf .  active  forms. 

largi-or,  largl-rl,  largl-tus  sum,  to  bestow. 

menti-or,  mentl-rl,  mentl-tus  sum,  to  lie. 

The  poets  and  later  prose  writers  use  this  as  a  passive  also. 

mSti-or,  mStl-rl,  mfin-sussum,  to  measure. 

Passive  usage  is  common,  especially  in  the  compounds :  dfimfinsus,  dlmSnsus, 
6m6uBUB,  permSnsus,  remfinsus. 
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5rdi-or,  Ordl-rl,  Br-sus  sum,  to  begin. 

Orsui,  and  more  commonly  exdrBUS,  are  also  found  as  passives. 

ori-or,  orl-rl,  or-tns  sum,  to  arise. 

The  Pr.  Indie,  is  usually  formed  according  to  the  third  conjugation ;  the  Impf. 
Subjv.  always  orerer;  but  the  Fiit  Part,  is  ori turns,  The  compounds  follow  the 
same  usage  except  adorlri,  to  rise  up  at,  attack,  which  follows  the  fourth  conjugation. 

parti-or,  partl-rl,  partl-tus  sum,  to  share. 

Active  forms  and  passive  uses  are  found  in  early  Latin,  and  sporadically  in  Cio. 
and  later. 

poti-or,  potl-rl,  potl-tns  sum,  to  get  possession  of. 

The  Pr.  Indie,  Impf.  Subjv.,  and  occasionally  other  forms,  are  also  found  in  early 
Latin  and  the  poets,  inflected  according  to  the  third  conjugation  ;  so  regularly  after 
Plaut.  potitur,  frequently  poterfitur,  poteremur. 

pflni-or,  pflnl-rl,  pflnl-tus  sum,  to  punish. 

Occasionally  in  Cic.  and  late  writers  for  pttnlre. 

•orti-or,  sortl-rl,  sortl-tus  sum,  to  cast  lots. 

Active  occasionally  in  early  Latin,  and  passive  uses  later  of  the  Pf.  Participle. 


SEMI-DEPONENTS. 

167.  1.  A  few  verbs  form  the  Perfect  forms  only  as  deponents : 

ande-0,  aud8-re,  au-sussum,  to  dare. 

On  the  aorist  forms  ausim,  etc.,  see  131,  4,  b* 

fld-0,  fld-ere,  fl-sus  sum,  to  trust. 

gaude-0,  gaudS-re,  gSv-Isus  sum,  to  rejoice. 

sole-0,  sole-re,  sol-itus  sum,  to  be  wont. 

The  Pf .  active  is  found  in  early  Latin  ;  but  rarely. 

2.  The  reverse  usage  is  found  in  : 

re-vert-or,         re-vert-I,  re-vert-I,  to  turn  back. 

So  also  dSverti,  but  without  Pf .  Part.  Keversus  is  also  used  actively,  but  rever- 
sus  sum  for  revert!  is  post-classic. 

See  also  assentior,  etc.,  166. 

Notbs.— 1.  Some  active  verbs  have  a  Perfect  Participle  passive  with  active  mean- 
ing, as :  ceufttus,  one  uho  has  dined,  from  cenfire,  to  dine ;  prfinsus,  having  break- 
fasted, from  prandeO,  I  breakfast;  p5tus,  drunken,  from  p5t5,  /  drink;  ifirfitus, 
having  taken  the  oath,  sworn,  from  iur5, 1  swear;  coniurfitus,  a  conspirator,  from 
COnitLrO,  I  conspire.  Many  such  are  used  purely  as  Adjectives:  cQnslderStui,  cir- 
cumspect, from  cOnslderO;  cautus,  wary,  from  caved,  I  beware. 

2.  The  Perfect  Participle  of  many  deponent  Verbs  has  both  active  and  passive  mean- 
ing :  adeptus  (adiplscor),  having  acquired,  or  being  acquired ;  comit&tus  (comitor, 
I  accompany) ;  efEEtus  (effor,  I  speak  out) ;  expertus  (experior,  I  try) ;  exsecrfitos 
(exsecror,  J  curse) ;  imitStus  (imitor,  I  copy) ;  meritus  (mereor,  I  deserve) ;  opl- 
nStus,  necopInStus  (oplnor,  /  think) ;  pactus  (paclscor,  /  contract) ;  partitas 
(partior,  I  distribute) ;  sortltus  (sortior,  least  lots) ;  tueor,  I  protect ;  tutus,  safe. 

For  others,  see  the  list  of  deponents. 
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168.  Irregular  in  the  formation  of  the  tense-stems  : 

1.  Nine  verbs  of  the  third  conjugation,  which  have,  in  spite  of  the 
short  stem-syllable,  the  Pf .  in  -si,  viz.  : 

clepB,  I  filch ;  rego,  I  keep  right ;  tegO,  I  cover  in ;  coquO,  I  bake ;  and  the  com- 
pounds of  lego,  Ipickvp ;  laciS,  I  lure ;  speoiO,  I  spy  (-ligO,  -liciO,  -spiciO) ;  dividO, 
I  part ;  quatiO,  I  shake.    See  147, 2. 

From  lego,  however,  only  dlligO,  I  lorn ;  intellegd,  /  understand ;  and  neglegO, 
neglect,  are  irregular.    The  other  compounds  are  regular.    See  147,  2. 

2.  Five  verbs  of  the  third  conjugation,  which,  in  spite  of  long  stem- 
syllable,  have  the  Pf .  in  -I,  viz. : 

lambO  I  lick;  cfldO,  I  hammer;  gldO,  I  sit  (160,1);  BtrldeO,  /  whistle (159); 
vertfi,  I  turn  {1GQ,  1). 

3.  Assimilation  between  bs  and  ma  occurs  in  the  Pf.  and  Sup.  of 

iube-0,  I  order.  See  147, 1. 

prem-5  (-prim-5),  I  press.  See  147, 2. 

4.  Special  irregularities  occur  in  : 

bib-0,  I  drink.  154,  2. 

mane-0,  I  remain.  147,  1. 

mSti-or,  I  measure.  166. 

met-0,  Immo.  142,  3. 

mori-or,  I  die.  165. 

rauci-5,  lam  hoarse.  150,  2. 

re-or,  I  think.  164. 

5.  Formed  from  different  tense-stems,  are  the  tenses  of 

fer-0,  I  bear.  171. 

toll-0,  Ilift.  155. 

169.  Irregular  in  the  conjugation  of  the  Present-stem  : 

1 .  ori-or,  ori-ri,  or-tus  sum,  to  arise. 

See  166. 

2.  i-re,  to  go. 
The  stem  is  i,  which,  before  a,  o,  u,  becomes  e. 

Prin.  Parts  :  e0,  Ire,  IvI  (il),  itum. 

INDICATIVE.  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

I  go.  I  be  going. 

Prb8.  Sg. — 1.  e-0,       Pl.  — I-mus,  So.— ea-m,       Pl. — efi-mus, 

2.  1-8,  I-tis,  efi-B,  efi-tis, 

3.  i-t,  eu-nt,  ea-t,  ea-nt. 
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Impf.      I-ba-m,  1  went.  I-re-m,  I  were  going. 

Fut.       I-b-5,  /  shall  go. 

Perf.     I-v-1  (i-i),  /  have  gone.  1-v-eri-m  (i-eri-m). 

Plupf.    I-v-era-m  (i-era-m),  I  had  gone.        I-v-isse-m  (i-isse-m,  I-sse-m). 

Fut.  Pf.  I-v-er-o"  (i-er-O),  /  shall  have  gone. 

IMPERATIVE. 

So. — 2.  I,  go  thou,  I-W,  thou  shalt  go. 

3.  I-t5,  he  shall  go. 

Pl. — 2.  I-te,       go  ye.  I-Wte,  ye  shall  go. 

3.  eu-ntG,  they  shall  go. 

INFINITIVE.  PARTICIPLES. 

Pres.  i-re.  Pres.  ie-ns  (G.  eu-nt-is). 

Put.    i-tur-um  esse.  Put.  i-tfLr-us. 
Perf.  I-v-isse  (I-sse). 

GERUND.  SUPINE. 

eu-nd-I,  etc.  i-tum,  to  go. 

Remarks. — 1.  Like  the  simple  verb  are  inflected  most  of  the  com- 
pounds, except  in  the  Perfect  system,  where  syncope  regularly  takes 
place  (see  131,  2).  Vfin-eO,  /  am  for  sale,  and  per-eO,  I  perish,  serve  as 
passives  to  ven-dO,  /  sellf  and  per-dO,  /  destroy,  whose  regular  passives 
occur  only  in  the  forms  venditus,  vfindendus,  and  perditus  (but  see  Hor., 
Sat.,  ii.  6,  59).  Amb-iO,  I  solicit,  follows  the  fourth  conjugation  through- 
out, but  in  post-Ciceronian  writers  (Livy,  Tac,  Plin.  Min.)  shows  occa- 
sional forms  like  those  of  eO.  Some  compounds  show  occasionally  Fut. 
in  -earn  after  the  time  of  Seneca. 

2.  The  passive  of  the  simple  verb  is  found  only  in  the  impersonal 
forms  Itur,  IbStur,  itum  est,  Iri  (in  combination  with  the  Supine).  But 
compounds  with  transitive  force  are  conjugated  regularly  ;  so,  prae- 
ter-eO  forms  praeter  eor,  -Iris,  Itur,  -Imur,  -Iminl,  -euntur,  Ibar,  etc.,  -itus 
sum,  eram,  erO,  -euntor,  -iter,  -W,  -eundus. 

3.    quire,  to  be  able  ;  neqnlre,  to  be  unable. 

170.  («)  que-0,  I  am  able,  is  found  in  the  following  forms,  of  which 
those  in  parenthesis  are  unclassical,  occurring  in  early  and  late  Latin 
and  the  poets  ;  Caesar  uses  no  form  of  queO. 

Pr.  Indic.  queO,  (quls),  (quit),  qulmus,  (qultis),  queunt.  Pr.  Subjv.  queam, 
quefis,  queat,  que&mus,  queStis,  queant.  Impf.  (qulbam),  (qulrem).  Fut. 
(quIbO).  Pp.  qulvl,  etc.;  qulverim,  etc.  Plupf.  qulveram,  etc.;  qulvissem, 
etc.     Fut.  Pf.  quIverG,  etc.     Pr.  Inf.  quire.    Pf.  qulvisse.    Part.  quiSns. 

(b)  neque-0,  I  am  unable,  has  the  same  forms,  all  of  which  seem  to  be 
classic  excepting  the  Future  Indicative,  which  is  not  cited. 
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4.  fer-re,  to  bear. 
171.  The  endings  beginning  with  t»  s,  and  r  are  added 
directly  to  the  root  (132).     Some  parts  are  supplied  by  tul- 
(tol-,  tla-). 

Pbin.  Parts  :  ferO,  ferre,  tull,  latum. 


ACTIVE. 

INDICATIVE. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Pres. 

I  bear. 

I  be  bearing. 

Sg.— 1. 

fer-5,        Pl. — fer-i-mus,        Sg. 

— fera-m,         Pl.— ferft-mus, 

2. 

fer-s,                 fer-tis, 

ferS-s,                    ferfi-tis, 

3. 

fer-t,                 fer-u-nt. 

fera-t,                    fera-nt. 

Impf. 

ferS-ba-m,  /  was  bearing. 

fer-re-m,  I  were  bearing. 

Fut. 

fera-m,      /  shall  bear. 

Perf. 

tnl-I,         I  have  borne. 

tul-eri-m. 

Plupf. 

tul-era-m. 

tol-isse-m. 

Put.  Pf. 

tul-er-0. 

IMPERATIVE. 

Sg.— 2. 

fer,           bear  thou. 

fer-tO,         thou  shalt  bear. 

3- 



fer-tO,          he  shall  bear. 

PL.— 2. 

fer-te,       bear  ye. 

fer-tote,      ye  shall  bear. 

3- 



feru-nt5,     they  shall  bear. 

INFINITIVE. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Prbs.  fer-re. 

Pres.  ferfi-ns,     bearing. 

Fut.    lS-tfLr-um  esse. 

Fut.    lfi-tfLr-us. 

Perf.  tul-isse. 

GERUND. 

SUPINE. 

fere-nd-I,  etc. 

14-tum  (t(o)lfi-tum). 

PASSIVE. 

INDICATIVE. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

I  am  borne. 

I  be  borne. 

Pres.     i 

Sg.— 1.  fer-o-r,    Pl. — feri-nmr, 

Sg.  —fera-r,    Pl  — ferft-mur, 

2.  fer-ria,              feri-minl, 

ferS-ris,           ferfi-minl, 

3.  fer-tur,            feru-ntur. 

ferfi-tur,          fera-ntur. 

Impf. 

fer8-ba-r. 

fer-re-r. 

Fut. 

fera-r. 

Perf. 

lft-tus  sum. 

lfi-tus  aim. 

Plupf. 

lft-tus  eram. 

lfi-tus  essem, 

Fut.  Pf. 

lfi-tus  erO, 
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IMPERATIVE. 
So. — 2.  fer-re,  be  thou  borne.        fer-tor,        thou  shall  be  borne. 

3.  fer-tor,        he  shall  be  borne. 

Pl. — 2.  feri-minl,    be  ye  borne.  

3.  fern-ntor,    they  shall  be  borne, 

INFINITIVE.  PARTICIPLE. 

Prbs.       fer-rt,  to  be  borne.  Pbrf.  lft-t-us,  -a,  -um,  borne. 

Put.         lft-tum  M.  GERUNDIVE. 

Pbrf.       lfi-tum  esse,  to  have  been  borne.         fere-nd-us. 

COMPOUNDS. 

af-fer-O,  af-fer-re,  at-tul-I,  allfi-tnm,  to  bear  to. 

au-fer-9,  au-fer-re,  abs-tul-L,  ab-lft-tum,  to  bear  away. 

cOn-fer-5,  cdn-fer-re,  con-tul-I,  col-lfi-tum,  to  collect. 

dif-fer-5,  dif-fer-re,  dis-tul-I,  di-lfi-tnm,  to  put  off. 

ef-fer-8,  ef-fer-re,  ex-tul-I,  6-lfi-tum,  to  carry  out. 

of-fer-5,  of-fer-re,  ob-tul-I,  ob-lfi-tnm,  to  offer. 

Notes.-  1.  The  Pf.  tull  was  originally  reduplicated  te-tull.  See  184,  iii.,  155. 
Traces  of  this  are  seen  in  rettull. 

2.  Suf-ferO,  I  undergo,  has  the  Pf.  sus-tin-ul  (sns-tul-I,  sub-lfi-tum,  being 
appropriated  to  toll-6).    (155.) 

5.  ed-ere,  to  eat. ' 

172.  In  certain  forms  the  endings  beginning  with  s,  t,  and 
r  are  added  directly  to  the  root  (132) ;  d  before  s  (r)  is 
dropped  or  assimilated  (as  ss),  and  before  t  becomes  8. 

Pbin.  Parts  :  edO,  edere  (esse),  6dl,  esum. 

ACTIVE. 
INDICATIVE.  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

PRBSBNT. 

I  eat.                                             I  be  eating. 

So. — i.  ed-5,           Pl. — edi-mus,  So. — eda-m,  Pl. — edfi-mns, 

2.  edi-s,  6-8,              edi-tis,  6s-tis,             ed£-s,  edfi-tis, 

3.  edi-t,  e-st,            edu-nt.                      eda-t,  eda-nt. 

Impp.  edS-ba-m,  I  ate.  ede-re-m,  es-se-m,  I  were  eating. 

Fut.  eda-m. 

Pbrf.  8d-I.  Sd-eri-m. 

Pluff.  6d-era-m.  M-isse-m. 


Put.  Pf.      6d-er-5. 
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IMPERATIVE. 

So.- 

-2.  ede,  81, 

eat  thou. 

edi-to,  Ss-tB,           Mow  sftoft  ea*. 

3.  

edi-to,  Ss-tO,           Ae  «Jia/Z  co/. 

Pl.- 

-2.  edi-te,  es-te, 

eat  ye. 

edi-t8te,  es-t0te,     ye  shall  eat. 

3.  

edu-ntO,                 they  shall  eat 

INFINITIVE. 

PARTICIPLE. 

PrES. 

ede-re,  es-se, 

to  eat 

Prbs.    (edfl-ns). 

Fut. 

es-ur-um  esse. 

Fut.     es-ur-us. 

Pbrf, 

.  Cd-isse. 

GERUND. 

SUPINE. 

ede-nd-1,  etc. 

Ss-um,  es-fl. 

PASSIVE. 

In  the  passive  voice  the  only  peculiarities  are  as  follows:  Pr.  Indie. 
Sing.  Third,  editur  and  estur.  Impf.  Subjv.  Sing.  Third,  ederetur  and 
tssetur.    The  Pf.  Part,  is  teas  and  the  Gerundive  edendus. 

Note.— In  the  Pr.  Subjv.  Active,  early  Latin  shows  edim,  edit,  edit,  edlmus, 
edltis,  edint.  Also  essum  and  Basil  in  the  Sup.,  eesurus  in  the  Fut.  Part.  Come- 
dere  also  shows  eomestns  for  comesus. 

6.  fi-eri,  to  become. 

173.  R-5  is  conjugated  in  the  Present,  Imperfect,  and  Future, 
according  to  the  fourth  conjugation,  but  in  the  Subjunctive  Imperfect 
and  in  the  Infinitive  the  stem  is  increased  by  e ;  thus,  fi-e-rem,  I  were 
becoming;  fi-e-rl,  to  become.  In  these  forms  the  i  is  short,  but  else- 
where it  is  long  even  before  another  vowel. 

The  Infinitive  ends  in  -rl,  and  the  whole  Verb  in  the  Present-stem 
is  treated  as  the  Passive  to  facio,  I  make.  The  rest  of  the  Passive  is 
formed  regularly  from  fedO. 

Prin.  Parts  :  fffi,  fieri,  factus  sum. 


ACTIVE. 

PASSIVE. 

Prbs.      fad5,        I  make. 

INDIC. 

£13, 1  am  made,  I  become. 
fts,  fit  (flmus,  litis),  Hunt. 

Impf.      facifibam,  I  made. 

flSbam,  I  was  made,  I  became. 

Fut.       faciam,     I  shall  make 

i. 

flam,  I  shall  be  made  (become} 

Pbrf.      fecL 

factus  sum. 

Plupf.    fBceram. 

factus  eram. 

Fut.  Pf.  fBcerO. 

factus  ero. 

SUBJV.  faciam,  etc. 

SUBJV. 

flam,  flfis,  flat,  etc. 

facerem,  etc. 

fierem,  fieres,  etc. 

INFINITIVE. 

INFINITIVE. 

facere,  etc. 

PRBS. 

fieri. 

IMPERATIVE. 

Pbrf. 

factum  esse,  to  have  become. 

(fl),             (ft-tO). 

Fut. 

fatftrum  esse  or  fore. 

(«-te), 

Fut.??', 

factum  fore, 
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Notes.— 1.  Occasionally  in  early  Latin  the  form  flere  is  found  for  the  Infinitive, 
which  indicates  that  the  verb  was  originally  active.  The  forms  fieri  and  flerem  are 
very  common  in  early  Latin,  along  with  the  normal  forms.  Of  the  forms  in  parenthe- 
sis ffmus  and  fltis  do  not  certainly  occur,  and  the  Imperative  forms  are  early.  Pas- 
sive forms  of  flKJ  are  very  rare ;  never  in  Plautus  or  Terence. 

2.  The  compounds  of  faciO  with  Prepositions  change  the  a  of  the  stem  into  i,  and 
form  the  Passive  in  classical  Latin  regularly  from  the  same  stem :  perficiQ,  I  achieve* 
Pass,  perficior ;  interficiO,  Pass,  interflcior,  lam  destroyed.  But  interflerl,  cOn- 
flerent,  cOnHerl,  and  several  other  forms  are  found  in  early  Latin,  and  occasionally 
in  classical  times.  When  compounded  with  words  other  than  prepositions,  faoi5 
retains  its  a,  and  uses  HO  as  its  Passive : 

patefaciO,  I  lay  open,  Pass.  pateflO ;  calefaciO,  I  warm,  Pass.  caleflS. 

For  the  accent,  see  15,  2,  b.  2. 

174.  7.  vel-le,  to  be  willing. 

nolle,  to  be  unwilling  ;  malle,  to  be  willing  rather. 

Prin.  Parts  :  volC,  velle,  volul ;  nolC,  nolle,  nOlni ;  mfilO,  malle,  mfiloL 


Pres. 

volO, 

vto, 

vnlt, 

volumus, 

vultis, 

volant. 

Impp. 

volebam, 

Fut. 

volam, 

voles,  etc. 

Perf. 

volul, 

Plupf. 

volueram, 

Put.  Pf 

voluerB, 

Prbb. 

velim, 

veils, 

velit, 

veltmus, 

velltis, 

velint. 

Impp. 

vellem, 

Perp. 

voluerixn, 

Plupf. 

voluissem, 

INDICATIVE. 

nolo, 

mSlO, 

nOn  vis, 

mavis, 

non  vnlt, 

mSvult, 

nOluxnus, 

malumus, 

non  vultis, 

mavultis, 

nolunt. 

mfilunt. 

nolSbam, 

mSlCbam. 

nolam, 

mSlam, 

nOles,  etc. 

males,  etc. 

nolnl, 

mSlni,  etc. 

nolueram, 

malueram,  etc 

nolnerO, 

mSluerO,  etc. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

ndlim, 

mfilim, 

noils, 

malls, 

nolit, 

mSlit, 

noltmns, 

ynfflTT|i^it 

nolltis, 

m&lltis, 

nolint. 

mSlint. 

nffllem, 

mallem. 

noluerim, 

maluerim,  etc. 

nffluissem, 

mSloissem,  etc 
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IMPV.      (&c  velfis). 

So.— noli,  nolIW. 

Pl.— nffllte,  nolltOte,  nolunta. 

inf.  Pr.  velle, 

nolle,                          m 

Pf.  yoluisse, 

nStyisse,                      m 

PART.       VOlenS, 

nolens. 

malnlssfi 


Notes.— 1.  To  the  time  of  Cicero,  and  occasionally  later,  volt,  yoltis,  are  employed 
for  vult,  vultis.  In  familiar  language  si  vis,  si  vultis,  were  contracted  to  lis, 
sultis ;  vis  was  farther  combined  with  -ne  into  yln. 

2.  Nolo"  is  a  contraction  of  nevolO  (=  nOn  VOlO),  and  in  early  Latin  we  find,  along 
with  the  forms  given  above,  also  nevls,  nevolt ;  also  occasionally  we  find  non  yells, 
n6n  velit,  nOn  velint,  non  yellem,  for  noils,  etc.;  bat  the  feeling  is  slightly  different. 

3.  MfilO  =  ma  volo,  from  mag  (mage,  magis)-volo.  Frequently  in  Plaut.,  bat 
rarely  in  Ter.,  we  find  ma  volo,  mavolunt,  mavolet,  mavelim,  -Is,  -it,  mavellem, 
instead  of  mfilo,  malim,  mills,  etc. 


175. 
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aid,  I  say  aye. 


3.  ait,        Pl.— 3.  Sinnt. 


3.  fiiant. 


IND1C.   Pres.  So.— i.  fiiO,  2.  ais, 

Impp.  aiebam,  etc. 

Perp.  3-  ait. 

SUBJV.  Pres.  So. —  2.  SiSs,         3.  fiiat, 

part,    fiiens  (as  adj.),  affirmative.  impv.  at 

Note.— In  early  Latin  ain  (=  aisne  t)  was  scanned  often  as  a  monosyllable ;  and 
in  the  Impf .,  albam,  albas,  albat,  albant  were  frequently  employed  along  with  the 
normal  forms.  The  Impv.  is  rare,  and  found  only  in  early  Latin.  Pr.  Subjv.  &iam  is 
emended  into  Pl.,  Ep.%  a8i. 

2.  inquam,  /  say,  quoth  I. 

INDIC.    Pres.    So. — 1.  inquam,  2  inquis,  3.  inqnit. 

Pl. — 1.  inquinuis,  2.  inquitis,  3.  inquiunt. 

Impp.    So. —  3.  inquifibat. 

Put.     So. —  2.  inquies,  3.  inquiet. 

Perp.  So. — 1.  inquii,  2.  inquistl,  3.  inquit 
IMPV.  inque,  inqnitO. 

3.  fa-ri,  to  speak. 

INDIC.  Pres.  fStur.    Fut.  ftbor,  fSbitur.    Perp.  ffttos  sum,  etc.    IMPV.  fSSre. 
PART.  Pres.  fans,  fantis,  fantl,  fantem.    GER.  fandi,  fandO.     SUP.   ftttl. 

Note.— In  addition  to  these,  compounds  show  also  Pres.  :  -faris,  -fSmur,  -fftminl, 
-fantnr ;  Impp.  :  -fSbar,  -fSbantur ;  Fut.  :  -fSbere,  -fSbimnr ;  Part.  :  -fante 
and  others.  These  forms,  as  well  as  the  uncompounded  forms,  though  occasionally 
found  in  prose,  are  peculiar  to  the  poets  until  post- Augustan  times.  The  Pf .  Part  ii 
sometimes  used  passively ;  so  especially  f&tum,/ate ;  eff&tus,  designated. 
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4.  havS-re  (av$-re),  salve-re. 

DiPV.  hays,  salve,  salvSbis,  hail  thou  ! 

havetO,  talvetO. 

havete,  salvete,  hail  ye  I 

INF.     havflre,  salvere. 

Corresponding  to  these  are  the  forms  of  valfire,  viz.:  vale,  valete, 
valfire,  farewell. 

5.  coepi,  memini,  odi,  uovl. 

In  use  only  in  the  Perfect-stem  are  coepi,  I  have  begun,  which  serves 
as  a  Perfect  to  incipiO,  and  memini,  /  remember,  0d%  /  hate,  n5vl  (from 
nOscQ,  see  131,  3, 140),  I  know,  am  aware,  oonsu8vI  (from  oonsuoscC),  I 
am  wont,  which  have  the  force  of  Presents. 

a.  INDIC.  coepi,         I  have  begun.        SUBJ  V.  ooeperim. 

ooeperam.  coepissem. 

coeperC.  INF.        coepisse,    to  have  begun. 

Note.— Early  Latin  shows  coepiC,  coepifis,  eoepiat,  coepiam,  ooepere,  ooeperet. 

Future  Participle  eoepturus  is  Post-Augustan.    IncSpl  is  ante-classical. 

Passive  forms  coeptus  sum,  etc.,  occur  with  the  same  meaning  in  combination  with 
a  Passive  Infinitive.    See  428,  n.  3. 

b.  INDIC.  memini,        I  remember.      SUBJV.  meminerim. 

memineram.  meminissem. 

meminerO.  INF.      meminisse,     to  remember. 

DfPV.   Sg. — mement5.  Pl. — mementote. 

e.  INDIC.  OdI,         I  hate%  SUBJV.  Oderim. 

Oderam.  Odissem. 

oderO.  INF.       Odisse,    to  hate. 
FUT.  PART,  dauras. 

Note.— Occasionally  in  early  Latin,  the  poets,  and  later  prose,  deponent  forms  of  the 
Perfect  are  found,  OBILS  sum,  etc.    For  the  Passive  the  phrase  odiO  6886  is  used. 

d.  INDIC.  n5vt  SUBJV.  nOverim  (ndrim). 

noveram  (noram).  nOviasem  (nOssem). 

nOverO  (nQrO).  INF.       nOviase  (noase)      to  know. 

6.  cedo,  quaeso. 

Other  defective  forms  are  : 

Sg. — oedo,       give  !  (old  Impv.)  Pl. — cette. 

INDIC.  Pres.  quaeaO,  please  (i.  e.,  I  seek,  beg),  qnaesnmuf. 

Note.— Other  forms  of  quaesQ  are  found  occasionally  in  early  Latin,  and  sporadi- 
cally in  Cic,  S41*.,  and  later  \  the  Pt  forms  have  been  attached  to  qnaerere,  187,  c 
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176.  By  the  formation  of  words  is  meant  the  way  in  which 
stems  are  made  of  roots,  new  stems  of  old,  and  in  which 
words  are  compounded. 

177.  All  roots  of  the  Latin  language  are  probably  mono- 
syllabic. *   They  can  be  ascertained  only  by  scientific  analysis. 

The  difference  between  Root  and  Stem  has  been  set  forth  in  25,  nn. 
Sometimes  the  Stem  is  the  same  as  the  Root ;  so  especially  in  the  Root 
Verbs  (132).    But  it  is  usually  different. 

178.  Words  are  either  simple  or  compound. 

A  simple  word  is  one  that  is  formed  from  a  single  root : 
sol,  sun;  sta-re,  stand,  stay. 

A  compound  word  is  one  that  is  mado  up  of  two  or  more 
roots  :  sol-stiti-um,  sun-staying,  solstice. 

A.— Simple  Words. 

179.  Simple  words  are  partly  primitive,  partly  derivative 
or  secondary. 

1.  Primitive  words  come  from  the  root,  and  as  this  usually  appears 
in  the  simplest  form  of  the  verb-stem,  primitive  words  are  called 
verbals.  Examples  are  the  root- verbal  forms  (134,  11.,  132,  135, 1.), 
some  substantives  of  the  third  declension,  as  dux  (duc-s),  leader,  root 
due  (see  183,  1),  many  substantives  of  the  first,  second,  and  fourth 
declensions,  as  :  scrlb-a  (scrlbO,  I  write),  scribe. 

2.  Derivative  words  are  formed  from  a  noun-stem  ;  hence  called 
denominatives :  vetus-tSs,  age,  from  votes-  (N.  vetus),  old. 

Note.— Denominative  verbs  include  many  verbs  which  cannot  definitely  be  referred 
to  any  substantive ;  such  as  many  frequentatives  and  intensives.  In  its  narrower  sig- 
nification the  term  refers  to  the  special  class  of  verbs  made  from  substantives  in  use. 

180.  Substantives  are  generally  formed  by  means  of  a  suf- 
fix. A  suffix  is  an  addition  to  a  stem,  and  serves  to  define  its 
meaning  or  show  its  relations.  So  from  the  verbal  stem  scrlb- 
(scrlbS,  I  write)  comes  scrip-tor,  writ-er;  scrip-tia(n),  writ-ing. 

*  The  theory  of  monosyllabic  roots  is  adopted  here  as  being  somewhat  more  con- 
venient than  the  theory  of  polysyllabic  roots,  now  held  by  some  important  scholars. 
Of  course  it  will  be  understood  that  the  actual  existence  of  mere  roots  can  be  assumed 
only  for  a  very  early  period  in  the  development  or  language,  long  before  the  indepen- 
dent existence  of  Latin. 
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Suffixes  are  either  primary  or  secondary.  A  primary  suffix  is  one 
added  to  a  root  (or  verb  stem)  to  form  primitive  words.  A  secondary 
suffix  is  one  used  in  the  formation  of  derivative  words.  Thus,  -tor  in 
scrip-tor  is  a  primary  suffix  ;  -tas  in  vetus-tSs  is  secondary. 

Notes.— 1.  By  the  fading  out  of  the  difference  between  primary  and  secondary  suf- 
fixes, primary  suffixes  come  to  be  used  sometimes  to  form  secondary  derivatives. 

2.  Consonant  stems  before  consonant  suffixes  undergo  the  usual  changes  (9).  So 
SCrib-tor  becomes  scrip-tor ;  r6g-s  becomes  r9x.  Stems  are  sometimes  extended  by 
a  vowel,  usually  i,  less  often  u,  to  facilitate  pronunciation  :  val-i-dus,  strong ;  doc- 
U-mentum,  proof;  sometimes  they  change  the  stem  vowel :  teg,  cover ;  tog-a,  toga  ; 
tug-urium,  hut. 

3.  Vowel  stems  lengthen  the  final  vowel :  acu-,  sharpen ;  acfl-men,  sharp  party 
point. 

The  final  vowel  often  disappears  before  the  suffix  :  opta-,  choose ;  opt-iQ,  choice. 

181.  FORMATION    OF   SUBSTANTIVES. 

The  suffixes,  as  applied  to  various  roots,  have  often  special  func- 
tions, and  form  words  of  definite  meaning.  The  most  important  are 
as  follows : 

i.  Agency  is  indicated  by 

-tor,  -trie  (N.  tor  (m.),  trix  (/.)) :  amfi-tor,  lover;  vic-trfx,  con- 
queress;  occasionally  -ter  (N.  ter,  G.  -trl) :  ar-bi-ter  (=  ad  +  ba,  step), 
umpire;  -on  (N.  0,  G.  5nis):  com-bib-0  (fellow-drinker),  boon  compan- 
ion; occasionally  -o9  -a  (N.  -us,  -a)  :  serv-os,  slave;  scrlb-a,  scribe; 
-ono,  -bna  (N.  onu-s,  -5na):  col-Onu-s,  settler;  -{i)t  (N.  es,  G.itis): 
mll-es,  soldier,  and  a  few  others. 

2.  Action,  Activity,  and  Event  are  indicated  by 

a.  -tu  (N.  tu-s,  su-s,  G.  -us)  :  ad-ven-tus,  arrival ;  -tri-na  (N. 
trina) :  doo-trlna,  instruction;  -In-a  (N.  -Ina) :  rap-Ina,  rapine;  -men 
(N.  men,  G.  min-is) :  £g-men,  train;  -mento  (N.  mentum) :  tor-mentu-m, 
torture;  -e-la  (ella) :  loqu-ela,  speech;  querela,  complaint;  -cinio 
(N.  -u-m):  latrB  ciniu-m,  highway  robbery;  -mbnio,  -monia  (N. 
mOnia,  mOniu-m) :  queri-mOnia,  complaint ;  testi-mOniu-m,  testimony. 

b.  Abstracts.  Masculine  :  -fl*  (N.  -or,  G.  -or-is) :  ang-or,  anguish. 
Feminine  :  -on  (N.  d5,  g5,  G.  in-is) :  imfi-gO,  image ;  eup-I-dQ,  desire ; 
-ia :  audfio-ia,  boldness ;  -ion  (N.  ic) :  leg-id*,  legion;  -tia  :  avfiri-tia, 
avarice;  collateral  are  some  with  Nom.  in  -ties,  as  dtLri-ties,  hard- 
ness; -Hon  (N.  ti5,  siO) :  amb-i-tiO,  ambition ;  con-fu-siQ,  confusion;  -tat 
(N.  tas) :  aequSli-tSs,  equality;  -tura  :  pic-tura,  painting;  -tut-  (N.  ttls, 
•us):  iuven-tfis,  youth;  -tu  (-8U)  (N.  tu-s,  su-s),  sfin-sus,  perception; 
-tudon  (N.  tdd-9,  G.  -inis):  aegri-tudfi,  sickness  of  heart.  Neuter:  -4ic 
(N.  tiu-m) :  servi-tiu-m,  bondage. 

3.  An  Artisan  or  Tradesman  is  indicated  by 
-drio  (N.  Sriu-s) :  argent-firiu-s,  money  changer. 
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4.  The  Trade  is  indicated  by 
-aria  :  argent-Sria,  silver  mine,  bank. 

5.  The  Locality  of  the  work  (or  trade)  is  indicated  by 

-ario  (N.  ariu-m) :  simin-firiu-m,  seed-plot ;  -onio  (N.  Qniu-m) :  full- 
Gnium,  fuller* s  shop;  -Ina  :  offic-Ina,  workshop;  -cro9  -culo  (N.  -cru-m, 
-culu-m) :  lavfi-oru-m,  bath ;  -trino,  -trina  (N.  trlna,  telnu-m) :  sfl- 
trlna,  shoemaker's  shop;  pis-trlnu-m,  mill. 

6.  Instrument  and  Means  are  indicated  by 

-hro9  -bra  (N.  bra,  bru-m) :  ll-bra,  balance  ;  crl-brum,  sieve;  -cro9 
-culo  (N.  cru-m,  culu-m) :  ba-oulu-m,  walking  stick;  -lo9  -la  (N.  -la, 
-lu-m) :  pi-la,  pillar  ;  W-lu-m,  weapon;  -ulo,  -ula-  (N.  ulu-s,  ula,  ulu-m) : 
cap-ulu-s,  handle;  reg-ula,  rule;  cing-ulu-m,  girdle;  -mento  (N. 
mentu-m):  al-i-mentu-m,  nourishment;  -tro,  -tra  (N.  tea,  tru-m): 
fenes-tra,  window  ;  arfi-tru-m,  plow. 

7.  Relationship  is  indicated  by 

-ter  (N.  ter,  G.  tr-is) :  jto-ter,  father;  mfi-ter,  mother. 

8.  Condition  or  Relation  by 

-ina  :  dlscipl-Ina,  discipline;  medic-Ina,  medicine. 

9.  Function  is  indicated  by 
-tura  {sura)  :  cul-tura,  cultivation, 

10.  Office  is  indicated  by 

-atu  (N.  stus,  G.  Stus) :  consul-stas,  consulship;  -tura  (-sura) : 
dictfi-tura,  dictatorship. 

11.  Dense  Growths  are  indicated  by 

-&o  (N.  §tu-m) :  murt-etu-m,  myrtle  grove;  -to  (N.  tu-m) :  virgul- 
tu-m,  brushwood. 

12.  Diminutives  are  indicated  by 

-lo9  -la  (N.  lu-s,  etc.),  before  which  a  liquid  is  assimilated  (9,  3) : 
(ager),  agel-lu-s,  little  field  ;  (tabul-a),  tabel-la,  tablet ;  (coron-a),  corol-la, 
chaplet;  Catul-lu-s  (—  Caton-lu-s) ;  homul-lu-s  (=  homOn  lu-s),  manikin  ; 
-olo9  -ulo  :  olo  after  e,  i,  v,  otherwise  -ulo  (N.  olu-s,  ola,  u1u-b,  ula) : 
(alve-us),  alve-olu-s,  little  hollow;  (fili-a),  flli-ola,  little  daughter  ;  (valv-a), 
valv-olae,  pod  (little  flaps);  (circu-s),  circ  ulu-s,  little  ring.  -culo9  -cula 
(N.  oulu-s,  etc.),  after  e,  i,  u,  and  consonant  stems  :  (spfis),  sp6-cula,  slight 
hope;  (amni-s),  amni-culu-s,  streamlet;  (versu-s),  versi-culu-s,  versicle; 
(homS,  homin-),  homun-culu-s,  manikin  ;  (Acs),  fios-culu-s,  floweret ;  (cor, 
cord-),  cor-oulu-m,  dear  heart.  * 

Note.— Diminutives  have,  as  a  rule,  the  gender  of  their  primitives.  Exceptions 
are  sometimes  due  to  difference  in  signification. 
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182.  FORMATION   OF   ADJECTIVES. 

The  significance  of  the  most  important  adjective  suffixes,  which  are 
often  identical  with  the  substantive  suffixes,  are  as  follows  : 

i.  Action  is  indicated  by 

-bundo,  -bunda  :  cunctfi-lrandtL-s,  lingering.  Repeated  action  by 
-tUo,  -ula  :  crSd-ulu-i,  quick  to  believe;  quer-ulu-i,  complaining.  Pas- 
sive action  is  indicated  by  -bill :  amfi-bili-i,  lovable;  vend-i-bili-t,  to  be 
sold. 

2.  Capacity  and  Inclination  are  indicated  by 

-cundo,  -cunda:  flKmndu-i,  of  ready  speech;  verft-cundu-t, 
modest.  Passive  Capacity  by  -Hi  :  ag-ili-s,  readily  moved,  quick  ; 
doc-ili-s,  teachable.  The  Capacity  and  Resulting  Condition  by  -tili  : 
duc-tili-s,  ductile  ;  flc-tili-i,  capable  of  being  moulded,  of  clay. 

3.  Tendency  is  indicated  by 

-aci  (N.  Sx)  :  aud-fix,  bold;  rap-fix,  greedy. 

4.  Likeness  and  Composition  or  Material  are  indicated  by 
-dceo9  -dcea  :  arundin-fioen-i,  reedy ;   erSt-fioeu-i,  chalky;  -icio  : 

later-iciu-i,  made  of  brick ;  -no,  -na :  acer-nu-s,  of  maple ;  -neo9 
-nea :  ae-neu-s,  brazen. 

5.  Belonging  to  is  indicated  by 

-io9  -ia  :  imperfitOr-iu-8,  belonging  to  a  general ;  -icio,  -icia  : 
aedll-iciu-i,  belonging  to  an  cedile;  -ano,  -ana  :  hfim-finu-i,  human ; 
nrb-finu-f,  urbane,  city. 

6.  Appurtenance  and  Medium  are  indicated  by 

-tico9  -tica  :  aqufi-ticu-i,  aquatic  ;  -tili-  :  aquft-tili-i,  aquatic ; 
plflmfi-tili-i,  (embroidered)  like  feathers. 

7.  Origin  is  indicated  by 

-io,  -ia :  Cornfil-ia  (lex),  Corinth-iu-s ;  -dno,  -Una,  -\no9  -ina  : 
ROm-finu-a,  Lat-Inu-s. 

8.  Time  is  indicated  by 

-tino,  -Una  :  crfia-tiim-i,  of  to-morrow;  -temo9  -terna :  het- 
ternu-i,  of  yesterday;  -umo,  -urna :  noct-unm-i,  by  night;  -tino, 
-Una  :  matfi-Unu-i,  of  early  morning. 

9.  Locality,  where,  whence,  is  indicated  by 

-ia :  Gall-ia,  Gaul;  -tino :  intei-tinu-i,  inner,  intestine;  -ensi: 
drc-inai-s,  from  the  circus;  Sicili-tasi-s,  Sicilian;  -G£i  (N.  -fit) :  cttt- 
ia,  of  what  country  t 
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10.  Fullness  is  indicated  by 

~dso9  -osa  :  anim-Osn-i,  full  of  spirit ;  verb-feu-s,  wordy  ;  -lento, 
lenta  :  sanguin-o-lentu-s,  bloody  ;  op-u-lentu-s,  with  abundant  means, 

11.  Descent  and  Relationship  are  indicated  in  Latin  mainly  by  Greek 
adjectives,  made  by  the  addition  of  Greek  suffixes  to  proper  names. 
These  suffixes  are 

M.  -ides  (G.  idae),  F.  -is  (G.  idii),  from  Nominatives  in  us,  or,  Qs, 
and  s  preceded  by  a  consonant ;  M.  -ides  (G.  Idae),  F.  -eis  (G.  Cidia), 
from  Nominatives  in  -ens ;  M.  -ades  (G.  adae),  F.  -eis  (G.  Cidia),  from 
Nominatives  in  fig  (G.  ae)  and  -ts  (G.  -ae)  ;  M.  -iades  (G.  iadae),  F. 
-ias  (G.  iadii),  from  Nominatives  in  ins,  Qs,  on,  0 ;  F.  -\ne9  from  Nom- 
inatives in  -us  and  -ens;  F.  -idn8, from  Nominatives  in  ins :  (Tantalus) 
Tantal-ides,  son  of  Tantalus;  Tantal-is,  daughter  of  Tantalus;  (Pelops) 
PelopidSs ;  (Thes-eus)  Thes-Ide*,  Thestis ;  ( AenKs)  Aene-adfe  (Aeneadae  also) ; 
(Laertes)  Lfiert-iadSs ;  (Neptflnua)  Hepttln-inC;  (Acrisiiu)  AcrisionS,  etc. 

12.  Diminutive  adjectives  are  formed  by  the  same  suffixes  as 
diminutive  substantives  (181, 12)  :  albus,  white,  albu-lus,  whitish ;  miser, 
wretched,  mis-ellus,  poor  (little) ;  Soar,  sharp,  ficri-cuta-s,  somewhat  sharp. 

183.         SUBSTANTIVES   WITHOUT   SUFFIXES. 
(Root  Substantives.) 

A  few  substantives  are  formed  from  roots  without  a  suffix  : 

1.  With  weak  root  :  due-s  (dux),  leader,  from  root  due,  lead;  nee-s 
(nex),  killing,  from  root  nee,  hill. 

2.  With  strong  root :  ltlc-s  (Mix),  light,  from  root  lfie,  light ;  rtg-s 
(r§x),  king,  from  root  rBg,  rule. 

3.  With  reduplication :  car-cer,  jail ;  mar-xnor,  marble ;  mur-mur, 
murmur. 

THE   SUFFIXES    IN    DETAIL. 

184-  Vowels. 

-©,  -a  (N.  n-i,  a,  n-m).  Primary  and  secondary  adjectives,  and 
primary  substantives.  The  primary  adjectives  resemble  somewhat 
active  participles  in  meaning ;  fer-u-i,  wild;  vag-u-s,  wandering.  Sec- 
ondary are  especially  adjectives  in  -orus,  as  dec-Oru-s,  graceful,  from 
deoor,  grace,  and  many  others.  Masculine  substantives  in  -n-s  are  often 
nouns  of  agency,  sometimes  nomina  Octibnis  and  concretes  therefrom : 
ooqu-o-a,  cook  ;  rog-n-s,  pyre.  Those  in  -a  (S)  are  regularly  nomina  agen- 
tis,  especially  in  composition  ;  serlb-a,  scribe;  agri-cola,  husbandman 
(land-tiller).  Feminines  are  in  -0  (which  are  principally  names  of 
trees :  pir-us,  pear  tree)  and  in  -a :  lup-a,  she-wolf  as  well  as  lup-u-s. 
Neuters  are  those  in  -a-m,  especially  names  of  fruits  :  pir-u-m,  pear. 
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-i  (N.  i-s,  e).  Substantives  :  M .  orb-i-s,  circle ;  pisc-i-i,  fish,  etc.  ; 
F.  av-i-s,  bird  ;  nfiv-i-s,  ship  ;  N.  mar-e,  sea  ;  conclav-e,  room.  Adjec- 
tives :  dulc-i-s,  sweet ;  turp-i-s,  ugly. 

Note.— In  adjectives  especially,  i  is  often  weakened  from  -o,  as  inermis  and  iner- 
mus,  etc.  Sometimes  in  substantives  the  Nom.  shows  6b  instead  of  is,  as  caedfie  and 
caedia,  etc. 

-io9  -ia  (N.  iu-s,  ia,  iu-m). — i.  This  is  the  principal  secondary  suf- 
fix, and  is  found  in  many  combinations  ;  but  it  is  also  found  as  prim- 
ary in  substantives:  M.  gen-iu-s,  genius;  glad-ius,  sword;  F.  pluv-ia, 
rain;  tlb-ia,  fife;  N.  fol-iu-m,  leaf;  od-iu-m,  hate;  and  in  adjectives 
ex-im-iu-s,  pre-eminent  {taken  out) ;  sauc-iu-s,  wounded,  pluv-iu-s,  rainy. 

2.  The  suffix  occurs  as  secondary  in  the  forms  -6io  (-aeo),  -io,  eo,  io,  in 
a  large  number  of  Gentile  names  :  Flav-eiu-s,  Flav-iu-s  ;  Ltlc-eiu-s,  Lttc- 
lu-s,  LUc-iu-s ;  similar  to  these  are  those  in  ed-iu-s,  Id-iu-s,  id-iu-s,  -61-iu-s, 
Il-iu-s,  as  Liic-id-iu-s,  Corn-el-iu-s,  LUc-Il-iu-s.  Also  in  some  adjectives  of 
material  in  eu-s,  as  aur-eu-s,  golden  ;  ferr-eu-s,  iron.  It  occurs,  moreover, 
in  many  compound  adjective  and  substantive  endings,  to  be  discussed 
later,  and  in  many  abstract  substantives  in  -antia,  -entia,  as  abund- 
ant-ia,  abundance  ;  sci-ent-ia,  knowledge,  etc. 

Note.— Instead  of  -ia,  we  find  -ea  in  a  few  words  :  cav-ea,  cage ;  cochl-ea,  snail. 

-u  (N.  u-8,  u).  M.  arc-u-s,  bow;  curr-u-s,  chariot ;  F.  ac-u-s,  needle; 
man-u-s,  hand;  N.  gel-H,  frost;  gen-u,  knee.  Secondary  is  socr-u-s, 
mother-in-law.  This  suffix  is  found  occasionally  in  adjectives  com- 
pounded with  manus,  as  centi-manus,  hundred-handed  ;  also  in  the  form 
-ui  in  a  few  adjectives,  as  ten-ui-s,  thin. 

Note.— The  suffix  -o  often  alternates  with  -u. 

-uo,  -ua  (N.  uo-s,  ua,  uo-m).  Primary  and  secondary  substantives 
and  adjectives.  Primary :  M.  eq-uo-s,  horse ;  F.  al-vo-s,  belly ;  N. 
ar-vo-m, field ;  par-vo-s,  small.  Secondary  :  M.  patr-uo-s,  uncle;  cer-vo-B, 
stag  ;  F.  ian-ua,  gate  ;  cern-uo-s,  stooping  ;  aestl-vo-s,  of  the  summer. 

Note.— Ivo-s  is  found  in  voc-Ivo-s  (vacuos),  rediv-Ivo-B,  etc.  -vo  is  weakened 
to  -vi  injpel-vi-B,  basin, 

185.  Suffixes  with   Gutturals. 

i.  -co,  -ca  (N.  cu-8,  ca,  cu-m).  This  forms  both  adjectives  and 
substantives,  but  is  usually  secondary.  As  primary  it  is  found  in  : 
io-cu-8,  jest ;  lo-cu-s,  place  ;  as  secondary  in  :  medi-cu-s,  physician  ;  ped- 
i-ca,  fetter.  Adjectives  are  primary  :  cas-cu-s,  very  old  ;  or  secondary  : 
clvi-cu-s,  civic. 

2.  -aco,  -aca  (N.  ficu-s,  Sea,  ficu-m).  Primary  in  clo-Sca,  sewer ; 
secondary  in  ver-b8n-Sca,  vervain,  and  in  adjectives,  as  mer-acu-s, pure. 
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3.  -lco9  -tea  (N.  leu-s,  lea,  lcn-m).  In  substantives,  such  as :  M. 
umbil-Icn-s,  navel ;  F.  leet-lca,  litter  ;  urt-Ica,  nettle.  In  adjectives,  as  : 
am-Icu-s,  friendly,  etc, 

4.  -uco,  -ilea  (N.  flcu-e,  flea,  flcn-m).  Primary  in  the  adjectives : 
cad-flcu-s,  tottering ;  mand-ficu-i,  voracious  ;  secondary  in  alb-flcu-s,  as- 
phodel ;  and  in  substantives  in  -flea,  as  fir-flea,  caterpillar  ;  verr-flca,  wart. 

Note.— Similar  is  the  secondary  suffix  -inquo  in  long-inquo-f,  distant  •  pro- 
pinquo-8,  near.  1 

5.  -de  (N.  Sx)  forms  substantives  and  adjectives  ;  the  latter  ex- 
pressing inclination.  Primary  :  aud-fix,  bold  ;  fog-fix,  fleeing.  Second- 
ary :  F.  forn-fix,  furnace  ;  lim-fix,  snail;  ver-ax,  truthful. 

6.  -ec  (N.  ex)  is  found  in  very-ex,  wether. 

7.  -ic  (N.  ex)  forms  a  number  of  substantives  that  are  mainly  mas- 
culine, except  names  of  plants  and  trees.  Primary  :  M.  ap-ex,  point ; 
cert-ex,  bark  ;  F.  Il-ex,  holm-oak.    Secondary  :  F.  imbr-ex,  gutter-tile. 

8.  -tc  (N.  Ix)  forms  substantives  and  adjectives.  Primary  :  F.  rad- 
ix, root;  fel-Ix,  happy.  Secondary:  corn-Ix,  crow,  and  feminines  in 
-trlx. 

9.  -de  (N.  Ox)  is  found  in  the  substantive  eel-Ox,  yacht,  and  in  a 
number  of  adjectives  :  atr-ox,  ferocious. 

10.  -dceo9  -dcea  (N.  Scen-s,  Scea,  ftcen-m),  forms  adjectives  of 
material  or  likeness :  cret-Seeu-s,  chalk-like. 

Note.— Notice  also  the  suffix  -&C-io,  especially  in  proper  names  :  Yer-ficia. 

11.  -ic-eo,  -ic-io  (N.  iceu-8,  etc.,  iciu-s,  etc.),  form  adjectives  in- 
dicating material,  the  latter  suffix  also  some  indicating  relation :  palm- 
iceu-8,  of  palms  ;  tribfln-ieiu-8,  proceeding  from  a  tribune. 

12.  -ic-io  (N.  lciu-B,  etc.)  is  found  in  nov-lciu-s,  new,  and  in  words 
of  participial  meaning  coming  from  forms  in  -to,  as  advent-Iciu-s, 
stranger. 

13.  -ue-eo9  -uc-io,  occurs  in  pann-flceu-s  or  pann-fleiu-s. 

14.  -ci-no  and  ci-n'-io  occur  (perhaps)  in  vftti-einn-s,  prophetic, 
and  in  some  secondary  neuter  substantives,  which  denote  action  or 
event,  as  latrO-ciniu-m,  robbery. 

15.  -cro9  -cri,  -clo,  -culo  (N.  cer,  cris,  elu-m,  cnlu-m)  are  found 
in  some  adjectives  with  participial  force,  and  in  a  few  neuter  substan-  • 
tives  indicating  instrument  or  locality ;  as  ala-cer,  quick ;  medio-cris, 
mediocre  ;  perl-elum  (-culu-m),  danger  ;  ba-culu-m,  stick  (also  m.) ;  sepnl- 
crum,  grave.  Also  the  primary  rldi-culu-s,  laughable,  and  the  secondary 
anni-culu-s,  aged. 
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186.  Suffixes  with  a  Dental. 

1.  -d  (N.  (d)s).  Substantives  only  :  frau-s,  cheatery  ;  mercS-s,  pay  ; 
ottstd-s,  guard. 

2.  -do,  -di  (N.  dn-8,  etc.,  di-s).  A  secondary  suffix  used  especially 
for  the  formation  of  adjectives  :  frlg-i-du-i,  cold  ;  vir-i-dis,  blooming. 

3.  -to  (so)  (N.  tu-s,  ta,  tu-m).  This  forms  substantives  and  ad- 
jectives, and  is  both  primary  and  secondary.  Primary  :  M.  cub-i-tu-s, 
elbow;  dig-i-tus,  finger  ;  also  substantives  in  -ta  after  Greek  analogy  : 
poft-ta,  poet ;  F.  has-ta,  spear ;  am-i-ta,  aunt ;  N.  lu-tu-m,  mud ;  tec- 
tum, roof ;  vp-ta-B,  fit ;  befi-tu-s,  blessed.  Secondary  :  M.  nau-ta,  sailor  ; 
F.  iuven-ta,  youth;  N.  dense  growths  in  6-tu-m:  frutic-6-tu-m,  copse ; 
itbvtu-s,  just ;  and  passive  adjectives  like  barb-fi-txu,  bearded. 

4.  -ti  (si)  [N.  tis  (ris)]  forms  primary  and  secondary  substantives 
and  adjectives.  Primary  :  M.  fQs-ti-s,  club  ;  cas-si-s,  hunting-net ;  F. 
cu-ti-i,  shin  ;  si-ti-i,  thirst ;  for-ti-s,  brave  ;  mi-ti-s,  mild.  Secondary  : 
(1)  in  adjectives  and  substantives  indicating  home,  origin,  usually 
preceded  by  ft,  I,  more  rarely  6 :  Camera  (Camer-ti-s),  from  Camerinum; 
ArpInS-s  (Axplnfi-ti-s),  of  Arpinum  ;  nostras,  from  our  country  ;  (2)  in 
the  form  -enai  (for  ent-ti)  in  adjectives  of  origin  and  locality :  Sicili-en- 
si-s,  from  Sicily  ;  castr-ensi-i,  belonging  to  a  camp. 

5.  -t  (N.  (t)s)  forms  primary  and  secondary  substantives  and  ad- 
jectives. Primary :  M.  com-e-i,  companion ;  d8n-s,  tooth  ;  F.  qui-6-s, 
rest ;  ar-s,  art ;  locupl-6-s,  wealthy ;  with  preceding  e :  dlv-e-s,  rich. 
Note  also  the  Participles  in  -na.  Secondary  :  M.  ftl-e-s,  bird;  eque-s, 
horseman. 

6.  -ento-  (N.  -entu-s,  etc.)  forms  substantives  and  adjectives  ;  the 
latter  are  participial  in  nature.  M.  v-entu-s,  wind  ;  F.  pol-enta,  cluster; 
N.  ungu-entu-m,  salve ;  cru-entu-s,  bloody.  Secondary  adjectives  : 
gracil-entu-s,  slender  ;  and  by  false  analogy  corpul  entu-B,  corpulent,  and 
the  like. 

7.  -tat 9  -tut  (M.  tfi-s,  ttt-s),  forms  secondary  feminine  abstracts  and 
collectives  :  clv-i-tfi-s,  citizenship;  llber-tfi-s,  freedom  ;  iuven-tu-s, youth; 
vir-ttl-B,  manliness. 

8.  -tio9  -tia,  -tie  (N.  tiu-m,  tia,  tie-s),  likewise  form  abstracts  and 
collectives,  some  neuter,  most  masculine  :  servi-tiu-m,  slavery ;  molli- 
tia  and  molli-tie-s,  gentleness,  etc. 

Notes.— 1.  In  in-i-tiu-m,  beginning,  and  spa-tiu-m,  room,  the  suffix  is  primary. 
2.  Many  roots  form  various  derivatives  of  similar  meaning,  thus :  dttr-i-tia,  dtlr- 
i-ti&-a,  dflr-i-tft-8,  hardness,  etc. 

9.  -ti-co  (N.  ti-cu-s,  etc.)  forms  secondary  adjectives  signifying 
pertaining  to  :  domes-ticu-i,  domestic;  aqufi-ticu-i,  aquatic. 
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Note.— In  each  substantives  as  canti-cn-m,  trlti-c-nm,  the  ending  -00  has  been 
«dded  to  a  participial  form  in  -to  (canto,  tlito). 

10.  -ter  forms  primary  substantives  of  kinship;  as,  pa-ter,  etc. 
Different  in  formation  is  botot,  which,  like  ux-or,  has  no  feminine  ending. 

11.  -tar  (sor),  F.  -fric(N.  tor,  trix),  form  substantives  of  agency, 
those  in  trlx  being  all  secondary  :  aud-i-tor,  hearer;  vSnft-trlx,  huntress; 
•tor  is  secondary  in  gladifi-tor,  etc. 

12.  -turo-,  -tur-a  (N.  ttlru-i,  etc.\  forms  participles  in  tOru-s,  as 
amfi-tQru-B,  and  feminine  substantives  denoting  activity  or  office  :  col- 
tfLr-a,  cultivation ;  cen-sfir-a,  censorship. 

13.  -tar-io  (sor-io)  (N.  toriu-B,  etc.),  form  neuter  substantives  of 
place  and  instrument,  and  adjectives  denoting  that  which  pertains  to 
the  actor:  audi-tor-ro-m,  lecture  hall;  filefi-tor-iu-s,  pertaining  to  a  dice- 
player. 

14.  -tro,  -tra  (N.  tra,  tm-m),  forms  substantives,  mostly  neuter, 
of  means:  arS-tru-m,  plow;  fenestra  (f.),  window.  From  words  like 
mon-s-trn-m,  monster,  come  by  false  analogy  those  in  -iter,  as  pin-aster, 
wild  pine. 

15.  -tero,  -ter a  (N.  ter,  tra,  tm-m)  forms  comparatives :  al-ter, 
other  ;  dex-ter,  right ;  nos-ter,  our  ;  perhaps  also  adjectives  of  relation, 
appurtenance,  or  locality  in  -s-ter  (G.  stris),  such  as  :  palOs-ter  (=  palttd- 
ter),  swampy  ;  eques-ter,  equestrian  ;  campes-ter,  champaign  ;  terres-ter, 
of  the  earth,  terrestrial. 

16.  -trino,  -trlna  (N.  trlna,  trlnu  m),  forms  substantives  of  activ- 
ity (f.)»  or  of  locality  (f.,  n.)  :  doc-trlna,  instruction  ;  pis-trina,  bakery ; 
pls-trfam-m,  (pounding)  mill. 

17.  -till  (sili)  (N.  tili-s,  tile)  forms  primary  adjectives  of  capacity 
and  adaptation,  and  with  preceding  S  secondary  adjectives  of  relation 
or  belonging :  duc-tili  8,  ductile ;  mis-sili-B,  missile ;  aqufi-tili-s,  belong- 
ing  to  the  water. 

18.  -ter -no  (N.  ternu-s,  etc.)  forms  adjectives  indicating  time : 
hes-ternu-s,  of  yesterday. 

19.  -tur-no{N.  tnrnu-s,  etc.)  forms  substantives  and  adjectives 
indicating  continuance,  from  which  come  proper  names  :  Sfi-turnu-s, 
Vol-turnu-s,  tao-i  turnu-s,  silent. 

20.  -tino9  -tlno  (N.  tinu  s,  tlnu-B,  etc.)f  forms  adjectives  of  time, 
the  latter  also  of  place  :  crfis  tura-s,  of  to-morrow  ;  intes-tlnu-s,  inner, 
intestine  ;  m&tti-tinu-s,  of  early  morning. 

21.  -tu  (-8U)  (N.  tu-s,  sn-s)  forms  substantives  of  action  and  its 
result:  adven-tu-s,  arrival;  cur-sn-s,  course;  or-tu-s,  rising. 

22.  -a-t u  (N.  S-tu-s)  forms  secondary  substantives  of  office ;  consul- 
i-tu-s,  consulship ;  son-ft-tu-s,  senate. 
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187.  Suffixes  with  a  Labial. 

1.  "bo,  -ba  (N.  bu-s,  etc.),  forms  substantives  and  adjectives  :  M. 
mor-bu-B,  disease ;  F.  bar-ba,  beard  ;  N.  ver-bu-m,  word ;  pro-bu-s,  up- 
right. 

2.  -bro,  "bra  (N.  bra,  bru-m),  forms  substantives  indicating  means 
or  instrument.  Primary  :  F.  dolfi-bra,  celt;  ll-bra,  balance;  ter-e-bra, 
borer;  N.  crl-bru-m,  sieve.    Secondary  :  candelfi-bru-m,  candlestick. 

Note.— Very  rare  are  masculines ;  as,  fa-ber,  wright ;  Mulci-ber,  Vulcan. 

3.  -bido,  -bula  (N.  bula,  bulu-m),  form  substantives  :  F.  fS-bula, 
tale  ;  fl-bula  (fig-),  brooch  ;  N.  pft-bulu-m,  fodder  ;  sta-bulu-m,  stall. 

4.  -bill  (N.  bili-s)  forms  adjectives,  mostly  of  passive  meaning  in 
classical  prose  :  amfi-bili-s,  lovable ;  n5-bili-s,  noble ;  fl6-bili-i,  weeping. 

188.  Suffixes  with  an  original  S. 

1.  -is  (N.  is,  G.  er-is)  forms  a  few  substantives  :  vOm-is  (also  vom-er), 
plowshare ;  cin-is,  ashes  ;  pulv-is,  dust ;  cucum-is,  cucumber, 

2.  -us  (N.  us,  G.  er-is,  or-ia)  forms  primary  and  secondary  neuter 
substantives.  Primary  :  foed-us,  bond ;  gen-us,  race ;  temp-us,  time. 
Secondary  :  peet-us,  breast ;  ftta-us,  funeral. 

Note.— Some  such  words  have  become  monosyllabic,  as  aes,  iUs,  rtLs. 

3.  -&8  {-dv)  (N.  ds,  or,  G.  or-is)  forms  many  primary  and  a  few 
secondary  masculine  abstracts.  Primary  :  fl-os,  flower ;  am-or,  love. 
Secondary  :  aegr-or,  sickness. 

Note.— Noteworthy  are  M.  lep-U8,  hare  ;  F.  arb-os,  tree  (45  n.);  Ven-us  (G.  Ven- 
eris), and  the  adjective  vet-us  (6.  veteris),  old. 

4.  -68  (N.  es,  6s,  G.  is,  ft)  forms  a  few  substantives  of  the  third  and 
fifth  declension  :  vfit-8s,  bard  ;  fam-es,  hunger  ;  pleb-es,  people. 

5.  -dr-o  (N.  Oru-s,  etc.)  forms  secondary  adjectives,  as  :  can-oru-s, 
sounding ;  hon-oru-B,  honorable ;  and  a  few  substantives,  as :  aur-Ora, 
morning  ;  Flora,  etc. 

189.  Suffixes  with  a  Liquid. 

1.  -lo9  "la  (N.  lu-s,  etc.),  forms  many  feminine  and  neuter,  and  a 
few  masculine  substantives :  M.  mfi-lu-s,  mast ;  F.  pi-la,  pillar ;  N. 
cae-lu-m  (=  caed-lu-m),  chisel;  fl-lu-m,  thread. 

2.  -i-lo,  -i-la  (N.  ilu-i,  etc.),  forms  primaryand  secondary  sub- 
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stantives  and  adjectives.     M.  slb-i-lu-s,  hissing ;   N.  oae-ln-m  (=  cav- 
i-lu-m,  hollow),  heaven ;  ntlb-i-lu-s,  cloudy. 

3.  (-0-I0),  -u-lo9  -u-la  (N.  ulu-8,  etc.),  form  primary  and  second- 
ary substantives,  most  of  which  indicate  instrument,  and  primary  adjec- 
tives indicating  repeated  action  or  tendency:  M.  ang-u-lu-s,  corner; 
oc-u-lu-s,  eye  ;  F.  r6g-u-la,  rule  ;  t6g-u-la,  tile  ;  N.  iac-n-lu-m,  javelin  ; 
spec-u-lu-m,  mirror;  bib-u-lu-s,  bibulous;  crSd-u-lu-s,  quick  to  believe; 
quer-u-lu-s,  complaining ;  caer-u-lu-s,  blue  (secondary),  and  caer-u-leu-s. 
Also  fam-u-lu-s,  servant,  and  the  extension  fam-ili-a,  family. 

4.  -li  (N.  li-s,  le)  occurs  in  the  substantive :  M.  cau-li-s,  stalk ;  and 
in  adjectives  :  subtl-li-s,  fine;  inci-li-s,  cut  in.  Secondary  in  nae-li-s, 
faithful. 

5.  -i-li  (N.  ili-s,  ile)  forms  a  few  substantives  and  many  adjectives 
indicating  passive  capacity :  F.  strig-i-li-s,  scraper ;  N.  teg-i-le,  roof. 
Also  vig-il,  watchman;  ag-i-li-s,  readily  moved;  doc-ili-s,  teachable. 
Secondary  in  hum-i-li-s,  low,  and  in  the  terminations  -tili-s,  -sili-s. 

6.  -do,  -ola  (after  e,  i,  v),  -ulo,  -ula  (N*.  oln-B,  ulu-s,  etc.),  form 
diminutives  :  alve-olu-s,  little  belly  ;  ffli-olu-s,  little  son  ;  rlv-ulu-s,  brook- 
let ;  r6g-ulu-8,  chief ;  vBc-ula,  voice  ;  gran-ulu-m,  grain  ;  alb-ulu-s,  whit- 
ish; parv-olu-8,  small. 

7.  -ello,  -ella  (N.  ellu-s,  etc.),  forms  diminutives  after  1  and  by 
assimilation  after  n,  r  :  pop-ellu-s,  tribelet;  tab-el-la,  tablet;  pu-el-la,  girl; 
bel-lu-s  (bonus),  good ;  misel-lus  (miser),  wretched.  Doubly  diminutive 
are  catel-lu-s,  puppy  ;  oistel-la,  basket ;  capitel-lu-m,  head. 

8.  -iUo,  -ilia  (N.  illu-s,  etc.),  forms  diminutives,  and  is  formed  like 
ello,  but  usually  after  a  preceding  i :  pulv-illu-s,  small  cushion  ;  ptotr- 
illa,  small  mill;  sig-illu-m,  small  image  ;  bov-illu-s,  bovine.  Also  o5dic- 
illi,  billets  ;  paux-illu-s,  slight;  pus-illu-s,  tiny. 

9.  -oUa  is  found  in  cor-01-la,  wreath  ;  ol-la,  jar  (aula). 

10.  -ullo,  -ulla,  occurs  in  ul-lu-s,  any.  Sul-la  ( =  Sur-u-la),  Catul- 
lu-8  (Catfa-lus),  homullus  (=  homOn-lu-s). 

11.  (~C€hlo),  -cu-lo  (N.  culu-s,  etc.),  forms  diminutives,  especially 
after  consonantal  and  e,  i,  11  stems :  M.  fios-culu-s,  floweret ;  homun-culu-s, 
manikin  (irregular)  ;  avu-n-culu-B,  uncle  (mother's  brother,  irregular)  ; 
F.  spfi-cula,  little  hope;  auri-cula,  ear;  arbus-cula,  little  tree  (irregular)  ; 
domu-n-cula,  little  house  (irregular)  ;  N.  cor-culu-m,  (dear)  heart ;  mfLnus- 
culu-m,  little  gift.  Adjectives  are  dulci-culu-s,  sweetish,  and  especially 
diminutives  from  comparative  stems,  melius-culu-s. 

12.  -cello  (-cillo)  (N.  cellu-s,  etc.)  stands  to  culo  as  ello  to  ulo :  M. 
ptoi-cillu-s,  -m,  painter's  brush ;  os-cillu-m,  little  mouth ;  molli-cellu-s, 
softish. 
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13.  -uleo  (N.  uleu-i)  forms  substantives  that  were  originally  adjee 
tival :  acttlen-i,  sting. 

14.  -dli,  -art  (N.  Ui-i,  Iri-i,  etc.),  form  secondary  adjectives,  some 
of  which  are  substantivized  in  the  neuter,  and  a  few  substantives  :  vftn- 
SMb,  venal;  mort-fili-s,  mortal;  singul-firi-i,  unique;  vulg-ari-i,  common; 
can-fili-s,  canal;  animal,  living  being;  calo-ar,  spur. 

15.  -ela  (-ella)  forms  primary  and  secondary  substantives,  most  of 
which  indicate  action :  loqu-ela  (loqu-ella),  talking ;  cand-fila,  candle  ; 
custOd-Cla,  watching. 

16.  -eli  (N.  fili-i,  etc.)  forms  secondary  substantives  and  adjectives: 
cardu-Sli-s,  linnet;  crlid-eli-i,  cruel. 

Remark. — A  further  development  of  -6li  is  -elio,  -filia:  Aur-eli-ua, 
oontum-eli-a,  contumely. 

17.  -Ui  (N.  Ili-s,  He)  forms  secondary  substantives  and  adjectives  : 
M.  aed-Ili-s,  cedile;  N.  cub-He,  couch;  sed-Ile,  seat;  civ-lli-i,  civic;  erl-li-a, 
master's. 

18.  -mo,  -ma  (N.  mu-s,  etc.),  forms  primary  substantives  and  pri- 
mary and  secondary  adjectives.  The  feminine  substantives  express 
usually  the  result  of  an  action:  M.  an-i-mu-B,  spirit;  cal  mu-s,  cal-a-mu-a, 
stalk ;  F.  fS-ma,  fame  ;  flam-ma,  flame;  N.  ar-ma,  arms  ;  pO-mum,  fruit. 
Adjectives,  primary:  al-mu-s,  fostering;  ftr-mu-s,  strong.  Secondary: 
op-I-mu-s,  fat ;  patr-I-mu-s,  mfitr-I-mu-s,  with  father,  mother,  living. 

19.  -wen  (N.  men,  G.  min-is)  forms  primary,  neuter  substantives, 
mostly  indicating  activity  or  results  of  activity:  fig-men,  train;  flu-men, 
river  ;  but  M.  flfi-men,  priest. 

20.  -men-to  (N.  mentu-m)  forms  substantives  (mostly  primary) 
indicating  instrument:  al-i-mentu-m,  nourishment;  tor-mentu-m,  tor- 
ture. 

Notes.— 1.  -men  and  -mentum  are  often  formed  from  the  same  radical.    In  that 
case  mentu-m  is  the  more  common  :  teg-u-men,  teg-u-mentu-m,  covering. 
2.  Rare  and  archaic  are  feminities  in  -menta :  armenta  =  armentu-m. 
8.  -menti  occurs  in  sementi-i  (f-)»  feed  =  semen  (n ). 

21.  -met  1$.  met,  G.  mit-is)  forms  a  few  masculine  substantives : 
trfi-mes,  path  ;  f5-mes,  fuel ;  11-mes,  cross-path. 

22.  -mino,  -mina,  -mno,  -mna  (N.  minu-i,  etc.),  form  sub- 
stantives :  M.  ter-minu-8,  boundary ;  F.  al-u-mna,  foster-daughter ;  f&- 
mina,  woman  ;  N.  da-mnu-m,  loss. 

23.  -mbn  (N.  mO,  G.  mftn-is)  forms  primary  and  secondary  masculine 
substantives  :  pul-mQ,  lung  ;  ser-mo,  discourse ;  tfrmto,  pole  (of  a  chariot). 

24.  -mon-io,  -mon-ia  (N.  mOnia,  mOniu-m),  forms  primary  and 
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secondary  substantives.  Primary  :  F.  al-i-m0nia,  nourishment ;  quar-i- 
mOnia,  complaint ;  N.  aM-mOniu-m,  nourishment  Secondary:  F.  ftcri- 
mQnia,  tartness;  N.  matr-i-mOoiu-m,  marriage. 

25.  -tn<br  forms  primary  masculine  substantives  :  cre-mor,  broth  ; 
rn-mor,  rumor. 

26.  -mic  (N.  mex,  G.  mio-ia)  forms  a  few  substantives  :  cl-mex,  bug  ; 
pCL-mex,  pumice. 

27.  a.  -no,  -na  (N.  nu-a,  etc.),  forms  primary  and  secondary  adjec- 
tives ;  the  primary  are  participial  in  meaning  ;  the  secondary  indicate 
material  or  relation,  and  occasionally  locality ;  when  added  to  local 
comparatives  and  adverbs,  distributive  numerals  are  also  formed  with 
this  suffix.  Primary  :  dlg-nu-s,  worthy;  ple-nua,  full.  Secondary  : 
diur-nu-f,  daily;  frster-nu-a,  brotherly;  acer-nu-s,  maple;  ex-ter-nu-a, 
outer  ;  bl-ni,  two  each. 

Note.— Adjectives  denoting  material  have  also  -neo  (=n'-eo),  as  ae-neu-a, 
brazen ;  fllg-neu-a,  quer-neu-a. 

b.  -no,  -na  (N.  na-s,  etc.),  forms  primary  and  a  few  secondary  sub- 
stantives. Primary  :  M.  fur-nu-f,  oven  ;  pOg-nu-f,  fist;  F.  cS-na,  meal ; 
lS-na,  wool.  N.  do-nu-m,  gift ;  r6g-nu-m,  kingdom.  Secondary :  M. 
tribd-nu-f,  tribune  ;  F.  forttL-na,  fortune  ;  albur-nu-m,  sap-wood. 

Note.— This  suffix  is  extended  in  peotL-nia,  money. 

28.  -bundo-,  -cundo  (N.  bundu-s,  etc.,  cundu-s,  etc.),  form  ad- 
jectives of  activity :  cunct-ft-bundu-8,  delaying;  fft-cundu-s,  eloquent. 

29.  -ni  (N.  ni-i)  forms  primary  substantives  and  adjectives :  am-ni-s, 
stream;  p€-ni-s,  tail;  pfi-ni-s,  bread;  im-mfi-ni-a,  wild ;  a6g-ni-a,  lazy. 

30.  -inOj  -ina  (N.  inu-s,  etc.),  forms  primary  and  secondary  sub- 
stantives and  adjectives.  Primary :  M.  dom-inu-s,  lord ;  F.  pag-ina, 
page ;  lic-ina-a,  curled  upwards.  Secondary  :  M.  ped-ic-inu-s,  foot ; 
F.  fiao-ina,  basket ;  N.  sfLc-inu-m,  amber  ;  faec-inu-s,  making  dregs. 

Note.— The  suffix  is  extended  in  the  proper  name  Lic-inlu-a. 

31.  -ano,  -ana  (N.  finu-a,  etc.),  forms  secondary  adjectives,  some 
of  which  are  substantivized.  They  indicate  origin  or  appurtenance  ; 
daeum-finu-a,  belonging  to  the  tenth;  hllxn-finu-a,  human;  alt-ftnu-s,  sea- 
wind.    Primary  in  Yolc-finu-a,  Bi-fiaa. 

32.  -an-eo  (N.  Sneu-a,  etc.)  forms  primary  and  secondary  adjec- 
tives. Primary  :  oBnaent-fineu-a,  harmonious.  Secondary  :  subit-ftnen-s, 
sudden.  This  suffix  becomes  ffnio  (=  Sn'io)  in  proper  names  :  Afr-ftniu-s, 
Fund-finiu-s. 

33.  -enOf  -ena  (N.  6nu-a,  etc.),  forms  secondary  substantives  and 
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adjectives:   M.  Vlbidi-ftm-f ;    F.    catena,  chain;   hab-faa,  rein;  N. 
▼en-inu-m,  poison  ;  eg-Snu-f,  needy  ;  ali-ftra-i,  strange. 
Note.— This  is  extended  to  6n-on  in  toll  8n5,  (welt)  sweep. 

34.  -ino,  -Ina  (N.  inu-f,  etc.),  forms  primary  and  secondary  sub- 
stantives and  adjectives.  Primary  :  M.  cat-inu-s,  -m,  dish  ;  F.  rap-Ina, 
rapine ;  ro-ina,  ruin ;  nec-op-lnu-s,  unexpected.  Secondary  :  M.  pulv- 
Inu-s,  cushion;  sal-Inu-m,  salt-cellar,  and  many  feminines,  especially 
those  denoting  shops  and  factories ;  reg-Ina,  queen  ;  cnl-Ina,  kitchen  ; 
offic-Ina,  workshop  ;  Sgn-Inu-s,  belonging  to  a  lamb  ;  div-Inu-s,  divine. 

Note.— An  extension  of  this  suffix  is  found  in  rlc-lniu-m,  veil. 

35.  -c»  (N.  -en,  G.  -in-ie)  forms  a  few  substantives  :  M.  pect-en,  comb  ; 
N.  glut-en,  glue. 

36.  -on  (N.  8,  G.  in-is)  forms  a  few  substantives  :  M.  card-Q,  hinge  ; 
marg-3,  rim;  Ord-G,  row ;  F.  a-sperg-G,  sprinkling ;  virg-G,  maid ;  car-8, 
flesh. 

Notes.— 1.  Noteworthy  is  hom-5,  hom-in-is,  man. 

2.  This  suffix  occurs  very  commonly  in  compounds  forming  feminine  abstracts : 
-eddn  (N.  GdO),  dtdc-GdO,  sweetness ;  -iddn  (N.  IdO),  Cup-IdO,  desire ;  form- 
IdO,/<eor ;  -Ud&n  (N.  fldG),  tGst-ttdO,  tortoise ;  -tuddn  (N.  tttdO),  aegri-tlidG, 
sickness ;  -ag&n  (N.  SgO),  im-SgG,  image ;  -ligdn  (N.  ftgO),  aer-llgO,  rust ; 
-igotl  (N.  IgG),  cfil-IgO,  thick  darkness ;  or-IgO,  origin,  etc. 

37.  -©»  (N.  0,  G.  onis)  forms  primary  and  secondary  substantives. 
The  primary  are  nouns  of  agency :  combib-0,  fellow-drinker  ;  prae-c-8, 
herald  ;  ti-rO,  recruit.  The  secondary  indicate  often  the  possession  of 
some  bodily  or  mental  peculiarities ;  file-0,  dice-player ;  centori-9, 
centurion. 

38.  -i&n  (N.  10)  forms  a  few  masculine  and  many  feminine  primary 
and  secondary  substantives.  Primary  :  M.  pOg-iO,  dagger ;  F.  opln-i5, 
opinion ;  reg-iO,  region.  Secondary  :  M.  pell-iO,  furrier  ;  vespertll-iO, 
bat ;  F.  com-mun-iO,  communion. 

Note.— Especially  frequent  are  feminine  abstracts  in  t-iO  (s-iG) :  amb-i-tiG,  ambi- 
tion ;  op-pfLgnS-tiG,  siege.  Noteworthy  are  the  secondary  diminutives,  homunc-iG, 
senec-i5. 

39.  -duo,  -&na  (N.  Onu-s,  Ona),  forms  few  primary  and  many  sec- 
ondary substantives  ;  the  masculines  indicate  agents,  especially  person 
employed  :  M.  col-Cnu-s,  settler ;  F.  mStr-Ona,  matron ;  Bell-Ona. 

40.  -dnio,  -dnia  (N.  oniu-s,  etc.),  forms  substantives  and  adjec- 
tives: M.  Fav-Cniu-8,  zephyr;  Pomp-Oniu-s,  etc.;  caup-Oniu-s,  belonging 
to  a  host.     Neuters  indicate  the  trade  or  shop :  full-oniu-m,  fuller1  s-shop. 

41.  -ro9  ~ra  (N.  (e)r,  -ra,  rn-m),  forms  primary  substantives  and  ad- 
jectives :  M.  ag-e-r,  field  /  cap-e-r, goat ;  mfl-rn-t,  wall ;  F.  lau-ru-s,  laurel; 
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ser-ra,  saw  ;  N.  flag-ra-m,  whip ;  lab-ru-m,  lip  ;  clfi-ru-s,  bright ;  pd-rui, 
clean. 

Often  a  short  vowel  precedes  :  M.  xram-e-ru-s,  number;  F.  cam-era, 
vault ;  N.  iOg-eru-m,  measure  of  land.  So  hil-aru-s,  joyous ;  llb-er, 
free  ;  cam-uru-s,  vaulted  ;  sat-ur,  full. 

Notes.— 1.  Extensions  are  Xer-curiu-S,  tug-uriu-m,  hut. 

2.  In  a  number  of  primary  substantives  and  adjectives  simple  r  is  preceded  by  a 
short  vowel :  M.  late-r,  tile ;  fins-er,  goose ;  F.  mul-i-er,  woman ;  N.  ac-er,  maple; 
vfir  (=  yes-er),  spring ;  cic-ur,  tame. 

42.  -ri  (N.  -(e)-r»  -ris,  G.  ris)  forms  substantives  and  adjectives  :  M. 
imb-e-r,  rain-storm;  Sc-e-r,  sharp;  fOneb-ri-s,  funeral;  perhaps 
celeb-er,  thronged. 

43.  -dro  forms  adjectives,  as  :  av-firu-s,  greedy  ;  am-Sru-s,  bitter. 

44.  -ari,  -ali  (N.  ari-s,  Sli-s,  etc.),  forms  secondary  substantives  and 
adjectives  ;  -ari  when  the  stem  has  1,  -fili  when  it  has  an  r  :  pugill-SrS-a, 
tablets  ;  primipH-firi-8,  one  who  has  been  primipilus  ;  some  neuters  in  ar 
(from  -fire) :  calc-ar,  spur;  ex-em-p-1-ar,  pattern;  pulvln-ar,  (sacred)  couch; 
auxili-Sri-s,  auxiliary  ;  mllit  ari-s,  military  ;  cQnsul-firi-s,  consular. 

45.  -iirio,  -aria  (N.  arius,  etc.),  forms  substantives  and  adjec- 
tives. There  are  sometimes  collateral  forms  in  -ari-s.  The  substantives, 
when  masculine,  indicate  artisans;  when  feminine,  business  ox  pro- 
fession ;  when  neuter,  the  place  where  the  work  is  carried  on.  M. 
argent-Sriu-s,  money-changer ,  ferr-Sriu-s,  iron-worker ;  F.  argent-aria, 
silver  mine,  bank  or  banking ;  N.  api-Sriu-m,  beehive  ;  pOm-ariu-m,  apple 
orchard. 

46.  -ero  (N.  8ru-8,  etc.)  forms  sev-erus,  earnest,  and  the  substantive 
gal-6ru-8,  -m,  bonnet. 

47.  -uri  forms  the  substantive  sec-uxi-s,  axe,  and  by  extension  pfin- 
firia,  want. 

48.  The  letter  r  appears  often  in  combination  with  other  suffixes,  as  : 
-er-co  in  lup-ercu-s,  Pan ;  nov-erca,  step-mother  ;  -er-to  in  lac-ertu-s,  arm  ; 
lae-ertu-s,  a  lizard;  -er-bo  in  ac-erbu-s, sour  ;  sup-erbu-s, proud  ;  -er-vo  in 
ac-ervo-8,  heap;  cat-erva,  crowd;  -er-na  in  cav-erna,  hollow;  lu-cerna, 
lamp;  -ter-na  in  lan-ter-na,  lantern;  -ur-no  in  alb-urnu-s,  white  fish; 
lab-urnu-m,  laburnum. 

190.  FORMATION    OF    VERBS. 

1.  Primitives  are  confined  to  the  Third  Conjugation,  to  some  forms 
of  the  Irregular  verbs,  and  to  some  Inchoatives.  The  various  stem- 
formations  are  shown  in  133. 

2.  Derivatives  comprise  the  verbs  of  the  First,  Second,  and  Fourth 
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Conjugations,  and  some  verbs  of  the  Third  Conjugation.  They  are  all 
(except  the  Inchoatives  and  the  Meditatives)  formed  with  the  suffix  io, 
ie  (yo,  ye),  which  is  added  either  to  simple  verbal  stems,  or  to  noun 
(16)  stems  already  existing  or  presupposed.  The  i  in  io,  ie,  contracts 
with  the  preceding  vowels  a,  8,  i,  u,  leaving  the  ordinary  forms  of  the 
regular  conjugations.  Certain  categories  of  these  verbs  have  obtained 
special  names  according  to  their  various  meanings  : 

The  Causatives,  formed  by  a  change  in  the  stem-vowel. 

The  Desideratives,  formed  by  the  addition  of  -io  to  nomina  agentis 
in  -tor ;  afterwards  a  desiderative  force  was  associated  with  the  com- 
bination -tor-io  (-tar-io),  and  it  was  applied  indiscriminately. 

The  Frequentatives  come  originally  probably  from  participial  stems 
in  -to ;  Latin  developed  also  the  suffix  -ito ;  further,  this  being  added 
again  to  -to  gave  rise  to  -tito  (-sito). 

The  Inchoatives,  formed  by  a  special  suffix,  -bco  (sko),  are  treated  in 
conjugation  as  primitives  belonging  to  the  Third  Conjugation. 

The  Meditatives  have  not  been  explained. 

Note.— Theoretically  the  Verbdlia  are  all  ZMndmin&tiva,  but  owing  to  the  wide 
working  of  Analogy,  it  has  been  impossible  in  many  cases,  as  in  amS-re,  mon6-re,  to 
discover  an  original  noun  ;  while  in  other  cases,  as  the  verbal  is  formed  from  a  part  of 
a  denominative  verb,  it  is  convenient  to  retain  the  division. 

191.  A.    Verbdlia  (derived  from  verb-stems,  190,  k.): 

1.  Frequentatives  or  Intensives,  denoting  repeated  or  in- 
tense Action.  These  verbs  end  in  -tfire  (-afire),  -itfire,  -titfire  (-sitfire), 
and  follow  the  supine  stem  (perfect  passive  form). 

(a)  cantfire,  sing  ;  compare  cano"  (cantum) :  cursfire,  run  to  and  fro  ; 
compare  currO  (cursum) :  dictfire,  dictate  ;  compare  dlc5  (dictum) :  dor- 
mltfire,  be  sleepy ;  compare  dorado*  (dormltum) :  habitfire,  keep,  dwell ; 
compare  habeO  (habitum) :  pollicitfirl,  promise  freely  ;  compare  polliceor 
(pollicitus) :  pulsfire,  beat ;  compare  pellO  (pulsum). 

(b)  agitfire  (ago),  noscitftre  (nosco),  sclscitfire  (seised),  vlsitfire  (vls«), 
vocitfire  (vocO),  volitfire  (volO). 

(c)  cantitfire  (cantfire),  dictitfire  (dictfire),  enrsitfire  (cursfire). 

Notes.— 1.  The  simple  verb  presupposed  by  the  frequentative  or  intensive  is  often 
out  of  use,  as  in  the  case  of :  gns-tfire,  taste ;  hor-tfirl,  exhort*  The  frequentative  or 
intensive  in  -tfire  is  often  out  of  use :  fictitfire,  repeatedly  or  zealously  agitate  (no 
fictfire),  from  ago,  fie  turn:  18ctitSre,  read  carefully  (no  lectfire),  from  legO, 
lCctum. 

2.  The  verbs  of  the  Fourth  Conjugation  form  no  frequentatives  except  dormiO, 
sleep,  dormltO ;  mflniO,  fortify,  mttnltO  (rare) ;  saliO,  leap,  saltO ;  apertO,  lay 
bare,  and  opertO,  cover,  and  compounds  of  ventO  (veniO,  come). 

2.  Inchoatives  indicate  entrance  upon  an  action.  For  their 
formation  see  133,  V. 

3.  Desideratives  denote  Desire  or  Tendency.    They  are  formed 
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by  means  of  the  suffix  -turiO  (-suriO) :  Bsurlre  (for  ed-t),  to  be  sharp-set 
for  eating,  hungry  ;  em-p-turlre,  to  be  all  agog  for  buying. 

4.  Causative s  signify  the  Effecting  of  the  Condition  indicated  by 
their  original  verb.  They  are  found  mainly  in  the  Second  Conjugation, 
and  show  usually  a  change  in  the  stem-vowel. 

Change:  cadere,  fall,  and  caedere,  fell;  liqutte,  melt  (trans.),  and 
llquere,  melt  (intr.)  ;  from  root  men-  (as  in  me-men  t5)  comes  monfire, 
remind;  necSre,  kill,  and  nocere,  be  death  to;  placere,  please,  and 
pl&c&re,  cause  to  be  pleased,  appease  ;  sedere,  sit,  and  sfidare,  settle. 

No  change  ;  fugere,  flee,  and  fdgSre,  put  to  flight ;  iacere,  throw,  and 
iacere,  (lie)  thrown;  pendere  (Jiang)  weigh,  and  pendere,  hang  (intr.). 

5.  Meditatives :  (verbs  that  look  forward  to  an  action).  These 
end  in  -essere :  arceasere,  to  summon  ;  capessere,  to  catch  at ;  facessere, 
to  do  eagerly  ;  incessere,  to  enter  ;  lacessere,  to  irritate  (136,  3,  b). 

192.  B.  Denominatives  (derived  from  noun-stems)  : 

1.  These  are  most  commonly  found  in  the  First  Conjugation,  even 
though  the  stem- vowel  of  the  noun  is  i  or  u. 

(a)  acervfi-re,  heap  up  (from  acervo-s);  aestuS-re,  seethe  (aestu-s); 
corGnS-re,  wreathe  (corona) ;  levfi-re,  lighten  (lev-i-s) ;  maculfi-re,  be- 
smirch (macula) ;  nominfi-re,  name  (nomen,  nomin-is) ;  onerS-re,  load 
(onus,  oner-is). 

The  Deponents  signify  Condition,  Employment :  ancillS-rl,  be  maid 
(ancilla) ;  aquS-rl,  be  a  drawer  of  water  (aqua) ;  fflrfi-rl,  thieve  (fttr) ; 
laetfi-rl,  be  glad  (laetu-s). 

(b)  albS-re,  be  white  (albu-s) ;  flore-re,  be  in  bloom  (fife,  floris) ;  frond6-re, 
be  in  leaf  (frons,  frondi-s) ;  luc6-re,  be  light  (lux,  luc-is). 

(c)  argue-re  (be  bright,  sharp),  prove  ;  laede-re,  hurt ;  metue-re,  be  in 
fear  (metu-s). 

(d)  cust6dl-re,  guard  (custos,  cttstSd-is) ;  flnl-re,  end  (flni-s) ;  I6nl-re 
soften  (l6ni-8) ;  vestl-re,  clothe  (vesti-8). 

3.  Noteworthy  are  the  Diminutives  formed  by  the  suffix  -illfire: 
st-illare,  drop  (st-illa) ;  scint-illare,  sparkle  (scint-illa) ;  fec-illSre,  to  swing 
(Osc-illum).  Similar  in  function  but  of  different  formation  are  pullu- 
lfire,  sprout  (pul-lus) ;  fodic-are,  punch  (fodere,  dig) ;  albicSre,  whiten 
(albu-s). 

Notes.— 1.  The  Denominatives  of  the  First,  Third,  and  Fourth  Conjugations  are 
regularly  transitive,  those  of  the  Second  Conjugation  are  regularly  intransitive. 

2.  These  verbs  are  often  found  only  in  combination  with  prepositions  :  ab-undSre, 
run  over,  abound  (from  unda,  wave) ;  ac-cusfire,  accuse  (from  causa,  case) ;  ex-ag- 
gerare,  pile  up  (from  agger) ;  ex-stirpfire,  root  out  (stirp-s) ;  il-luminSre,  illumin* 
(from  lumen,  lumin-is). 
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B.— Compound  Words. 

I.    FORMATION   OF  COMPOUND  WORDS. 

193.  i.  By  composition  words  are  so  put  together  that  a 
new  word  is  made  with  a  signification  of  its  own.  The 
second  word  is  regularly  the  fundamental  word,  the  first 
the  modifier. 

Note.— Properly  speaking,  composition  occurs  only  in  the  case  of  substantives,  i .  e.y 
where  two  or  more  simple  stems  come  together.  In  verbs,  there  is  either  juxtaposition, 
where  the  parts  still  retain  their  original  force,  or  the  combination  of  a  verb  with  a 
preposition.  Broadly  speaking,  however,  composition  applies  to  all  combinations  of 
words. 

2.  Composition  is  either  proper  or  improper. 

194.  Substantive. 

In  Composition  Improper  there  are  either  traces  of  con- 
struction or  the  first  part  is  still  inflected  :  6-normis  =  ex  nOrmS,  out  of 
all  rule  ;  lSgis-l&tor,  lawgiver  ;  SenStus-consultum,  decree  of  the  Senate. 

Many  of  these  compounds  have  gradually  become  inflectional  :  dfill- 
rus  (de-Ura),  crazy  from  fear ;  egregius  (8-grege),  distinguished  (from 
the  crowd) ;  proconsul  (for  pr3  consule) ;  trium-vir  (from  trium  virum),  etc. 

Note.— From  composition  we  must  distinguish  juxtaposition.  So  a  preposition  is 
brought  into  juxtaposition  with  a  substantive,  or  a  substantive  with  a  substantive : 
ad-modtim,  to  a  degree,  very ;  ob-viam,  in  the  way,  meeting ;  fUrasfrUctus,  usu- 
fruct ;  Iuppiter,  Father  Jove.  Noteworthy  are  the  Copulative  compounds  ;  such  are 
compound  numerals  like  tln-decim,  duo-decim,  etc.,  and  occasional  others  :  su-ove- 
taur-ilia,  offerings  of  swim,  sheep,  and  bulls. 

195.  Composition  Proper. 

i.  The  first  part  of  the  compound  may  be  a  particle,  as  ne-far-iu-f, 
nefarious  ;  vS-sanu-s,  mad,  out  of  one's  sound  senses :  or  a  substantive. 
If  it  is  a  substantive — 

(a)  The  stems  in  -a,  -o,  -u  regularly  weaken  these  vowels  into  -i 
before  the  consonants  of  the  second  part,  which  i  may  vanish  :  causi- 
dicus,  pleader,  lawyer  (causa) ;  slgni-fer,  standard-bearer  (signu-m) ; 
corni-ger,  horn-wearer  (corntl) ;  man-ceps  (manu-  and  cap-),  one,  who  takes 
in  hand,  contractor.  The  i-stems  retain  i  or  drop  it :  Igni-vomu-s,  fire- 
vomiting  (Igni-s) ;  nau-fragu-s,  shipwrecked  (nSvi-s). 

(b)  Vowel-stems  drop  their  vowel  before  the  vowel  of  the  second 
part  :  magn-animu-s,  great-souled  ;  an-animu-B,  of  one  mind. 

(c)  Consonant-stems  either  drop  their  consonants  or  add  i:  homi- 
cld-a,  manslayer  (homin-) ;  lapi-cld-a,  stone-cutter  (lapid-) ;  mfttr-i-dd-a, 
mother-murderer,  matricide. 

Note.— The  first  part  is  rarely,  if  ever,  a  verb.  Apuleius  uses  the  form  pd&ci* 
nummius. 
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2.  The  second  part  of  the  composition  is  a  noun  :  tri-enn-iu-m,  space 
of  three  years  (annus) ;  miseri-cor-s,  tender-hearted  (cor). 

When  the  second  part  ends  in  a  vowel,  it  adapts  itself,  if  an  adjec- 
tive, to  changes  of  gender,  as  flfivi-comus,  yellow-haired  (coma,  hair), 
but  more  often  this  final  vowel  becomes  i  and  the  adjective  follows  the 
third  declension  :  tri-rfimi-s,  trireme  (remu-s,  oar) ;  ab-normi-s,  abnormal 
(norma,  norm). 

When  the  second  part  ends  in  a  consonant,  the  last  term  usually 
undergoes  no  change  :  bi-den-s,  two-pronged  ;  simplex  (sim-pleo-s),  simple. 

Note.— From  genus  (G.  generis),  is  formed  dS-gener. 

II.    SIGNIFICATION    OF    COMPOUNDS. 

196.  Compound  substantives  and  adjectives  are  divided  according 
to  their  signification  into  two  main  classes  :  Determinative  and  Pos- 


In  Determinative  compounds  one  of  the  terms  is  subordinate  to  the 
other.  They  fall  into  two  classes  :  Attributive  or  Appositional,  and 
Dependent. 

197.  1.  Attributive  compounds.  The  first  part  is  the  attribute  of 
the  second. 

The  first  word  is,  (1)  a  substantive  :  Sli-pes,  wing-foot(ed) ;  (2)  an  ad- 
jective :  magn-animus,  great-hearted  ;  lfiti-fundium,  large  estate ;  (3)  a 
numeral :  bi-enni-um  (i.  e.t  spatium),  space  of  two  years. 

2.  Dependent  compounds.  In  these  the  second  word  is  simply  limited 
by  the  other,  its  signification  not  being  altered. 

(a)  The  first  word  is  :  (1)  an  adjective  :  merl-dies  (from  medl-di6  = 
medio  di8),  mid-day  ;  (2)  an  adverb  :  bene-flcus  {well-doing),  beneficent ; 
male-ileus,  evil-doing;  (3)  a  numeral:  ter-geminus,  triple;  (4)  a  par- 
ticle :  dis-ionus,  harsh-sounding ;  per-mftgnus,  very  large ;  in-dlgnus, 
unworthy ;  (5)  a  verb-stem  :  horr-i-ficus,  horrible  {horror-stirring). 

(b)  The  first  word  gives  a  case  relation,  such  as  (1)  the  Accusative  : 
armi-ger  =  anna  gerens,  armor-bearer ;  agri-cola  =  agrum  colons  (land- 
tiller),  husbandman  ;  (2)  the  Genitive  :  sol-stitium  =  sOlis  static  (sun- 
staying),  solstice  ;  (3)  the  Locative  :  alieni-gena  (born  elsewhere),  alien  ; 
(4)  the  Instrumental :  tlbl-cen  =  tlbifi  can6ns,  flute-player. 

198.  Possessive  Compounds  are  adjectival  only,  and  are  so  called 
because  they  imply  the  existence  of  a  Subject  possessing  the  quality 
indicated. 

The  first  term  is,  (1)  a  substantive  :  angni-manus,  (having  a)  snake- 
hand  (elephant) :  (2)  an  adjective  :  fiSvi-comus,  (having)  yellow  hair  ; 
(3)  a  numeral  :  bi-frons,  (having)  two  front(s) ;  (4)  a  particle  :  dis-cors, 
discordant;  in-ers,  inactive. 
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Note.— Notice  that  these  divisions  ran  into  each  other ;  thus  mftgn-animni  is 
possessive,  attributive,  and  dependent 

199.  Verb. 

In  Composition  Imp  roper  the  verb  is  joined  to  a  verb,  sub- 
stantive, or  adverb.  In  Composition  Proper  the  verb  is  com- 
bined with  a  preposition. 

200.  i.  Composition  Improper. 

(a)  Verb  with  verb :  This  only  takes  place  when  the  second  part  of 
the  compound  is  facia  or  flO  (173,  n.  2).  The  first  part  of  the  compound 
is  regularly  an  intransitive  of  the  second  conjugation  :  cale-faeiO,  cale- 
fl5,  warm,  am  warmed. 

(b)  Verb  with  substantive :  anim-advertt  =  anlnuim  advertO,  take 
notice  ;  manU-mittO,  set  free ;  fisfL-capiO,  acquire  by  use. 

(c)  Verb  with  adverb :  bene-dioQ,  bless ;  male-dlcO,  curse ;  matt,  nOUJ 
(for  mage  (magis)  volo,  ne-  vol5),  aatis-faci5,  satisfy. 

2.  Composition  Proper. 

The  verb  combines  with  separable  or  inseparable  prepositions. 
Compare  413,  n.  3. 

(a)  With  inseparable  prepositions  :  amb-ed,  go  about ;  am-plector,  en- 
fold; an-helQ,  draw  deep  breath,  pant;  dis-currO,  run  apart;  dir-imO, 
160, 1,  and 715,  e.i ;  por-tend5,  hold  forth,  portend;  red-dO,  give  back; 
re-solvQ,  resolve  ;  BfrdungO,  separate. 

(b)  With  separable  prepositions:  abeO,  go  away;  ad-eO,  come  up; 
ante-currO,  run  in  advance ;  com-pOnO,  put  together  ;  dS-currO,  run  down, 
finish  a  course  ;  ex-eSdO,  overstep ;  in-clfldO,  shut  in ;  ob-dfte&,  draw 
over;  per-agrf,  wander  through;  poat-habeO,  keep  in  the  background; 
ptrae-dlcO,  foretell;  praeter-e5,  pass  by;  pr0d-e5,  go  forth;  prae-video, 
foresee ;  sub-itiQ,  put  under  ;  subter-fugiO,  flee  from  under  ;  super-sum, 
remain  over  ;  trSnj-gredior,  pass  beyond. 
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201.  Syntax  treats  of  the  formation  and  combination  of 
sentences.  • 

A  sentence  is  the  expression  of  a  thought  (sententia)  in 
words. 

Sentences  are  divided  into  simple  and  compound. 

A  simple  sentence  is  one  in  which  the  necessary  parts 
occur  but  once ;  for  the  compound  sentence  see  472. 

The  necessary  parts  of  the  sentence  are  the  subject  and  the 
predicate. 

The  predicate  is  that  which  is  said  of  the  subject. 

The  subject  is  that  of  which  the  predicate  is  said. 

LCLna  falget,  The  moon  shines. 

LCLna  is  the  subject ;  falget,  the  predicate. 

Remarks.— i.  The  Interjection  (16,  r.  2)  and  the  Vocative  case  (23, 
5)  stand  outside  the  structure  of  the  sentence,  and  therefore  do  not 
enter  as  elements  into  Syntax,  except  that  the  Vocative  is  subject  to 
the  laws  of  Concord.     See  R.  3. 

2.  The  Vocative  differs  from  the  Nominative  in  form  in  the  second 
declension  only,  and  even  there  the  Nominative  is  sometimes  used 
instead,  especially  in  poetry  and  solemn  prose. 

Almae  Alius  Mftiae,  H.,  0.,  1.  2, 43  ;  son  of  mild  Maia!    Audi  tfL, 
populus  Albftnus,  L.,  1.  24,  7 ;  hear  thou,  people  of  Alba  / 
5  is  prefixed  to  give  emphasis  to  the  address: 

0  ffirmQse  puer,  nimimn  ne*  credo  colOrf,  V.,  Ec.  2, 17 ;  0 shapely bay!  trust  not 
complexion  all  too  much. 

The  Vocative  is  commonly  interjected  in  prose,  except  in  highly  emotional  pas- 
sages. 

3.  On  the  use  of  the  Vocative  of  an  adjective  or  participle  in  appo- 
sition, attribution,  or  predication,  see  289,  325,  r.  i. 

SYNTAX   OF   THE   SIMPLE   SENTENCE. 

202.  The  most  simple  form  of  the  sentence  is  the  finite 
verb :  su-m,  /  am  ;  doc$-8,  thou  teachest ;  scrlbi-t,  he  writes. 
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Remark. — Here  the  form  contains  in  itself  all  the  necessary  ele- 
ments (compare  114),  the  persons  being  indicated  by  the  endings. 
From  the  expansion  and  modification  of  the  finite  verb  arise  all  the 
complicated  forms  of  the  compound  sentence. 

203.  Subject. — The  subject  of  the  finite  verb  is  always  in 
the  Nominative  Case,  or  so  considered. 

Remarks.— i.  The  subj.  of  the  Inf.  is  in  the  Accusative  (343,  2). 
2.  The  use  of  the  Nom.  in  Latin  is  the  same  as  in  English. 

204.  The  subject  may  be  a  substantive  or  a  pronoun,  or 
some  other  word,  phrase,  or  clause  used  as  a  substantive : 

Deus  mundum  gubernat,  God  steers  the  universe.  Ego  reges  eiecl, 
[C]  ad  Her.,  iv.  53,  6G  ;  I  drove  out  kings.  Sapiens  re*  adversSs  non 
timet,  the  sage  does  not  fear  adversity.  VictI  in  servitutem  redi- 
guntur,  the  vanquished  are  reduced  to  slavery.  Contendisse  de- 
corum est,  Ov.,  31. ,  ix.  6  ;  to  have  struggled  is  honorable.  Magnum 
beneficium  [est]  nSttlrae  quod  neeesse  est  morl,  Sen.,  E.M.,  ior,  14  ; 
it  is  a  great  boon  of  nature,  that  we  must  needs  die.  Vide*  habet  duaa 
syllab&s,  (the  word)  "vides"  has  two  syllables. 

Notes.— 1.  Masculine  and  feminine  adjectives,  and  to  a  less  degree  participles, 
are  used  as  substantives,  but  with  the  following  limitations : 

(a)  Many  adjectives  in  -ariufl  and  -icus  (the  latter  mostly  Greek),  designating 
qfflce  or  occupation,  and  words  expressing  friendship,  kinship,  or  other  relationship, 
are  used  often  as  substantives  both  in  the  Sing,  and  the  PI.  of  the  masculine  and  femi- 
nine :  aqufirius,  waterman  ;  libr&riuB,  bookman  (-seller,  writer,  etc.) ;  grammati- 
CUS,  grammarian  ;  amicus,  friend  ;  cOgnStUB,  kinsman  ;  socius,  partner.  Many  of 
these  have  become  almost  wholly  fixed  as  substantives,  as  amicus,  friend.  See  16,  n.  1. 

(b)  Adjectives  are  very  often  used  as  substantives  in  the  masc.  PI.  when  they  desig- 
nate a  class :  pauperis,  the  poor  ;  dlvites,  the  rich,  in  the  oblique  cases  of  the  Sing. , 
this  use  is  also  not  uncommon ;  but  in  the  Nom.  the  substantive  is  generally  expressed : 
vir  bonus,  a  good  man  ;  mulier  peregrina,  a  foreign  woman.  So  regularly,  if  used 
with  a  proper  name  :  PlatO,  doctissimus  hom$,  the  learned  Plato.  Exceptions  are  rare 
and  scattering  in  prose :  ego  et  suSvissimus  Cicero*  valemus,  C,  Fam.,  xrr.  5, 1. 

(c)  On  the  use  of  participles  as  substantives  see  437,  n. 

(d)  When  persons  are  not  meant,  a  substantive  is  understood :  cfinl  (capillD,  gray 
hairs ;  calida  (aqua),  warm  water  ;  deztra  (manus),  right  hand. 

2.  Neuter  adjectives  and  participles  are  freely  employed  as  substanUves  in  both  num- 
bers ;  in  the  PI.  usually  in  Nom.  and  Ace.,  in  the  Sing,  in  all  cases,  butespecially  in  con- 
nection with  prepositions :  medium,  the  midst ;  extremum,  the  end ;  reliquom,  the 
residue ;  ruturum,  the  future  ;  bonum,  good ;  bona,  blessings,  possessions ;  malum, 
evil ;  mala,  misfortunes.  The  Plural  is  frequently  employed  when  the  English  idiom 
prefers  the  Singular :  vera,  the  truth  ;  omnia,  everything. 

3.  Adjectives  of  the  Second  Declension  are  sometimes  used  as  neuter  substantives  in 
the  Gen.,  after  words  of  quantity  or  pronouns  :  aliquid  bonl,  something  good ;  nihil 
mall,  nothing  bad.  Adjectives  of  the  Third  Declension  are  thus  employed  only  in 
combination  with  those  of  the  Second,  and  even  then  very  rarely  (869,  r.  x). 

Usually  the  adjective  of  the  Third  Declension  draws  the  adjective  of  the  Second 
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into  its  own  construction :    Quid  habet  ista  res  aut  laet&bile  ant  glQriOtum  1 

CM  7Wc,  1.  21,  49 ;  what  is  there  to  be  glad  of  or  to  brag  about  in  that* 

4.  Instead  of  the  neuter  adjective,  the  word  r8s,  thing,  is  frequently  used,  especially 
in  forms  which  are  identical  for  different  genders,  and  consequently  ambiguous ;  so 
bonarnm  rerum,  of  blessings,  rather  than  bonOrum  (masc.  and  neut.). 

5.  In  Latin  the  PI.  of  abstract  substantives  occurs  more  frequently  than  in  English  ; 
adventUS  imperStOrum,  the  airival(s)  of  the  generals  (because  there  were  several 
generals,  or  because  they  arrived  at  different  times).  Pluralizing  abstract  substantives 
often  makes  them  concrete :  fortittldines,  gallant  actions ;  formldinefl,  bugbears  ; 
Irae,  quarrels. 

6.  Other  PI.  expressions  to  be  noted  are  :  nivfls,  snow(-Jlakes) ;  grandinfis,  hail 
(-stones) ;  pluviae,  (streams  of)  rain  ;  llgna,  (logs  of)  wood ;  carnta,  pieces  of  meat ; 
aera,  articles  of  bronze  ;  also  symmetrical  parts  of  the  human  body  :  cervices,  neck  ; 
pectora,  breast. 

The  PI.  is  freely  used  in  poetry  and  in  later  prose :  5tia  Bl  tollfis,  periSre  Cu- 
pldinis  arcus,  Ov.,  Rem.Am.,  139  ;  if  you  do  away  with  holidays,  Cupid's  bow  (and 
arrows)  are  ruined. 

7.  The  rhetorical  Roman  often  uses  the  First  Person  PI.  for  the  First  Person  Singular. 
The  usage  originates  in  modesty,  but  mock  modesty  is  the  worst  form  of  pomposity. 
It  is  never  very  common,  and  is  not  found  before  Cicero  :  Librum  ad  t8  d6  senec- 
tllte  miaimus,  C,  Cat.  M.,  1,  3 ;  we  (I)  have  sent  you  a  treatise  on  old  age. 

In  poetry  there  is  often  an  element  of  shyness  ;*Sitque  memor  nostrl  necne,  re- 
ferte  mihl,  Ov.,  TV.,  iv.  3, 10 ;  bring  me  back  (word)  whether  she  thinks  of  us  (me 
among  others)  or  no. 

8.  (a)  The  Sing.,  in  a  collective  sense,  is  also  used  for  the  PI.,  but  more  rarely:  faba, 
beans ;  porcus,  pig  (meat) ;  gsXHns^fowl  (as  articles  of  food) ;  vestis,  clothing. 

(b)  The  use  of  the  Sing,  in  designations  of  nationalities  and  divisions  of  troops  is 
introduced  by  Livy  :  ROmfinus,  the  Roman  forces  ;  Poenus,  the  Carthaginians  ; 
fcostis,  the  enemy ;  miles,  the  soldiery ;  pedes,  the  infantry ;  eques,  the  cavalry. 

205.  Predicate  and  Copula. — When  the  ppedicate  is  not 
in  the  form  of  a  vert),  hut  in  the  form  of  an  adjective  or 
substantive,  or  equivalent,  the  so-called  copula  is  generally 
employed,  in  order  to  couple  the  adjective  or  substantive 
with  the  subject. 

The  chief  copula  is  the  verb  sum,  i"  am. 

Fortuna  caeca  est,  C,  LaeL,  15,  54  ;  fortune  is  blind.  Usus  magister 
est  optimus,  C,  Bab.  Post.,  4,  9  ;  practice  is  the  best  teacher. 

Note. — Strictly  speaking,  the  copula  is  itself  a  predicate,  as  is  shown  by  the  trans- 
lation when  it  stands  alone  or  with  an  adverb :  est  Deus,  there  is  a  God,  God  exists ; 
rScte*  semper  erunt  res,  things  will  always  be  (go  on)  well ;  sic  vita  hominum  est, 
C,  Rose.  Am.,  30,  84  ;  such  is  human  life  ;  **  So  runs  the  world  away."'' 

206.  Other  copulative  verbs  are  :  videri,  to  seem;  nasci, 
to  be  born;  fieri,  to  become;  evadere,  to  turn  out;  creari,  to 
be  created;  deligi,  to  be  chosen;  putari,  to  be  thought;  haberl, 
to  be  held;  did,  to  be  said;  appellarl,  to  be  called;  ndminari, 
to  be  named.     Hence  the  rule  : 

Verbs  of  seeming,  becoming ,  with  the  passive  of  verbs  of 
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making,  choosing,  showing,  thinking,  and  calling,  take  two 
Nominatives,  one  of  the  subject,  one  of  the  predicate  : 

N8m5  nfiscitur  dives,  Sen.,  E.M.,  20, 13;  no  one  is  born  rich.  Aris- 
tldfis  itlfltus  adpellfitnr,  Aristides  is  called  just.  [Serving]  rfix  est  dSclSrft- 
tns,  L.,  1. 46, 1 ;  Servius  was  declared  king.  [Thucfdides]  nnmqnam  est 
numerStus  Qrfitor,  C,  0.,  9, 31 ;  Thucydides  has  never  been  accounted  an 
orator. 

Remarks. — 1.  With  esse,  serve  as;  viderl,  seem;  haberi,  be  held;  duel, 
be  deemed,  and  rarely  with  other  verbs,  instead  of  the  Predicate  Noni., 
a  phrase  may  be  employed,  as  :  pr5  with  Abl.,  (in)  locC,  in  numerO,  with 
Gen.,  etc. 

AndScia  prO  mfirO  habetur,  S.,  C,  58, 17  ;  boldness  is  counted  as  a  bul- 
wark.   In  fUil  locC,  C,  Red.  in  Sen.,  14, 35  ;  as  a  son. 

2.  The  previous  condition  is  given  by  ex  or  de*  and  the  Abl.  (396,  n.  2). 
Ex  orfitore  arStor  factns,  C,  Ph.,  in.  9, 22;  a  pleader  turned  plowman. 

3.  All  copulative  verbs  retain  the  Nom.  with  the  Inf.  after  auxiliary 
verbs  (423). 

BeStus  esse  sine  virtflte  nemo1  potest,  C,  N.D.,  1.  18, 48 ;  no  one  can  be 
happy  without  virtue. 

4.  On  the  Double  Ace.  after  Active  Verbs,  see  340. 

Notbs.— 1.  The  verbs  mentioned,  with  some  others,  are  found  in  good  prose.  Others 
are  either  poetical  or  unclassical,  thus  :  perhibSrl,  to  be  held,  is  early  ;  appfirere,  to 
appear,  is  poetic  and  post-classical  for  viderl ;  reddl  is  not  used  for  fieri ;  sistl,  to  be 
set  down,  is  Plautine  ;  manere,  to  remain,  is  late  (permanere  once  in  Cicero). 

2.  Noteworthy  is  the  use  of  audlre,  like  the  Greek  dxoveu',  to  be  called,  which  is 
confined  to  Horace  ;  rexque  paterque  audlstl,  Ep.,  1.  7,  38  ;  8.,  11. 6, 20,  just,  as 
44  hear  "  in  this  sense  is  said  to  be  confined  to  Milton. 

207.  Subject  Omitted. — The  personal  pronoun  is  not 
expressed  in  classical  prose,  unless  it  is  emphatic,  as,  for 
example,  in  contrasts : 

Amfimos  parentes,  We  love  {our)  parents.  Ego  reges  eiecl,  vos  tyran- 
nos  intr0dfLciti8,  [C]  ad  Her.,  iv.  53,  66  ;  I  drove  out  kings,  ye  are  bring- 
ing  in  tyrants. 

Note.— The  insertion  of  the  pronoun  without  emphasis  is  very  common  in  the 
comic  poets,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  colloquialism.  Also  common  in  Catullus,  Sal- 
lust  (as  an  archaism),  and  Petronius. 

208.  Impersonal  Verbs. — Impersonal  Verbs  are  verbs  in 
which  the  agent  is  regularly  implied  in  the  action,  the  sub- 
ject in  the  predicate,  so  that  the  person  is  not  expressed. 
Chief  of  these  are  : 

1.  Verbs  pertaining  to  the  state  of  the  weather  :  tonat,  it  thunders, 
the  thunder  thunders,  or  rather,  the  Thunderer  thunders;  fulget,  fulgn- 
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rat  (less  common),  fulminat  (poet.),  it  lightens;  plait  (poet.),  it  rains; 
ningit,  it  snows,  etc. 

Nocte  pluit  tots,  V.,  (Poet.  Lat.  Min.,  iv.  155,  B.) ;  all  night  it  (he, 
Jupiter)  rains. 

Note.— The  divine  agent  is  sometimes  expressed ;  so,  naturally,  in  religions  or  popu- 
lar language :  love  tonante,  fulgurante,  c,  Div.,  11.  18, 43 ;  love  fulgente,  C, 

N.  D.,  11.  25,  65. 

2.  The  passive  of  intransitive  verbs  is  often  used  impersonally  ;  so 
regularly  of  verbs  which  in  the  active  are  construed  with  the  Dat.  (217): 
vlvitur,  people  live ;  curritur,  there  is  a  running ;  pfignStur,  there  is  a 
battle ;  mihi  invidetur,  I  am  envied.  The  subject  is  contained  in  the  verb 
itself  :  sic  vlvitur  =  sic  vita  vlvitur,  such  is  life  ;  pfignStur  =  pfigna  pOpnfi- 
tur,  a  battle  is  {being)  fought.  In  the  same  way  explain  taedet,  it  wearies  ; 
miseret,  it  moves  to  pity  ;  piget,  it  disgusts ;  padet,  it  puts  to  shame. 

Notes.— 1.  With  all  other  so-called  Impersonal  Verbs  an  Inf.  (422, 535)  or  an  equiv- 
alent (523)  is  conceived  as  a  subject :  Hon  lubet  mihi  deplorare  vltam,  C.f  Cat. 
M.,  23, 84.    Sed  accidit  perincommodS  quod  eum  nusquam  vldistl,  C,  Att., 

I.  17,  2. 

2.  Other  uses  coincide  with  the  English.  So  the  Third  Person  PI.  of  verbs  of 
Saying,  Thinking,  and  Calling.  Also  the  ideal  Second  Person  Singular  (258).  To  be 
noticed  is  the  occasional  use  of  inquit,  quoth  he,  of  an  imaginary  person,  but  not  by 
Caesar,  Sallust,  or  Tacitus  :  N5n  ooncGdO,  inquit,  EpicurO,  C,  Ac,  11. 32, 101 ; 
I  do  not  yield  the  point,  quoth  he  (one),  to  Epicurus. 

209.  Copula  Omitted. — Est  or  sunt  is  often  omitted  in 
saws  and  proverbs,  in  short  statements  and  questions,  in 
rapid  changes,  in  conditional  clauses,  and  in  tenses  com- 
pounded with  participles  : 

Summum  ids  gumma  iniuria,  C,  Off.,  1. 10, 33  ;  the  height  of  right  (is) 
the  height  of  wrong.  Nemo  mains  fellx,  Juv.,  iv.  8  ;  no  bad  man  (is) 
happy.  Quid  dulcius  quam  habere  qufcum  omnia  audefis  loqui  1  C,,  Lad., 
7,  22  ;  what  sweeter  than  to  have  some  one  with  whom  you  can  venture 
to  talk  about  everything  f    Sed  haec  vetera ;  illud  verO  rectos,  C,  Ph.,  11. 

II,  25.    Aliqoamdifl  certStom,  S.,  lug.,  74,  3.    Cur  hostis  Spartacus,  si  til 
clvisl  C.,Parad.,4,S0. 

So  also  esse,  with  participles  and  the  like  : 

Caesar  statuit  ezspectandam  clSssem,  Caes.,  B.G.,  in.  14, 1 ;  Caesar 
resolved  that  the  fleet  must  be  waited  for. 

Notes.— 1.  The  omission  of  esse  is  not  common  with  the  Nom.  and  Infinitive. 

2.  Popular  speech  omits  freely ;  so,  mirnm  nl,  mlrum  quln,  factum,  in  Latin 
comedy  ;  likewise  potis  and  pote  for  forms  of  posse.  To  a  like  origin  are  due  mlrum 
quantum,  T^wnnm  quantum,  etc.,  found  at  all  periods. 

3.  The  ellipsis  of  other  forms  of  the  copula  is  unusual.  Thus  Cicero  occasionally 
omits  sit  in  the  Indirect  Question,  and  Tacitus  other  forms  of  the  Subjv.  besides. 
Fuis&e  is  omitted  by  Livt,  and  not  unfrequently  by  Tacitus. 

4.  The  Ellipsis  of  esse  was  sometimes  due  to  the  desire  of  avoiding  the  heaping  up 
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of  Infinitives.  Thus  sentences  like  n6n  dubitO  tB  esse  sapientem  dleere  (to  declare 
you  to  be  wise)  were  regularly  cut  down  to  non  dubitO  t8  sapientem  dleere  (to  de- 
clare you  wise). 

5.  The  ellipsis  of  other  verbs,  such  as  facere,  Ire,  venire,  dleere,  etc.,  is  charac- 
teristic of  popular  speech  ;  it  is  therefore  not  uncommon  in  Cicero's  letters  (ad  Att.), 
in  Pliny's  letters,  and  in  works  involving  dialogue,  such  as  Cicero's  philosophical 
writings.    The  historians  avoid  it,  and  it  never  occurs  in  Caesar  and  Velleius. 

CONCORD. 

210.  The  Three  Concords. — There  are  three  great 
concords  in  Latin  : 

1.  The  agreement  of  the  predicate  with  the  subject  (211). 

2.  The  agreement  of  attributive  or  appositive  with  the  substantive 
(285,  321). 

3.  The  agreement  of  the  relative  with  antecedent  (614). 

211.  Agreement  of  the  Predicate  with  the  Subject. 

The  verbal  predicate  agrees  with  its  subject  ] 

r  °  J       ( person. 

(  in  number, 
The  adjective  predicate  agrees  with  its  subject  <  gender,  and 

(  case. 
The  substantive  predicate  agrees  with  its  subject  in  case. 

Substantlva  mObilia  (21,  2)  are  treated  as  adjectives,  and  follow  the 
number  and  gender  of  the  subject. 

Ego  regfis  eieel,  vOb  tyrannos  intrOdUcitis,  [C]  ad  Her.,  iv.  53,  66  (207). 
VCrae  amlcitiae  sempiternae  sunt,  C,  Lael.,  9,  32  ;  true  friendships  are 
abiding.  Dos  est  decern  talenta,  Ter.  ,  And. ,  950  ;  the  dowry  is  ten  talents. 
U8us  magister  est  optimus,  C. ,  Bab. Post. ,  4, 9  (205).  Arx  est  monosyllabum, 
"Arx"  is  a  monosyllable.  Compare  Ignis  cdnfector  est  et  eonsumptor 
omnium,  C,  N.D.,  11. 15, 41  ;  fire  is  the  doer-up  (destroyer)  and  eater-up 
(consumer)  of  everything,  withc5nfectrlxr8rum  omnium  vetnstSs,  C,  Frag. 

Remarks. — 1.  The  violation  of  the  rules  of  agreement  is  due  chiefly 
to  one  of  two  causes;  either  the  natural  relation  is  preferred  to  the 
artificial  (constructiB  ad  s6nsum,  per  synesin,  according  to  the  sense),'  or 
the  nearer  is  preferred  to  the  more  remote.     Hence  the  following 

Exceptions. — (a)  Substantives  of  multitude  often  take  the  predi- 
cate in  the  Plural:  pars,  i?artf ;  vis  (power),  quantity  ;  multitude, crowd; 
organized  bodies  more  rarely.  Also,  but  not  often,  such  words  as 
quisque,  uterque,  nSm8,  etc. 

Pars  malor  receperant  s6s6,  L.,  xxxiv.  47,  6  ;  the  greater  part  had  re- 
tired.   Omnia  multitude"  abeunt,  L.,  xxiv.  3,  15  ;   all  the  crowd  depart. 
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Hffgna  Tie  eminus  missa  telSrum  molta  nostris  vulnera  Infer  Sbant,  Caes., 
B.C.,  11.  6, 5.  Uterque  eOrum  ex  eattrls  exercitum  eclucunt,  Caes.,  B.C., 
in.  30,  3. 

Note.— This  .usage  is  very  common  in  comedy,  but  extremely  rare  in  model  prose. 
Livy  shows  a  greater  variety  and  a  larger  number  of  substantives  than  any  other 
anfhor,  and  poets  and  late  prose  writers  are  free.  Yet  Horace  uses  regularly  the  Sing, 
with  a  collective,  while  Vergil  varies,  often  employing  first  a  Sing,  and  then  a  PI.  verb 
with  the  same  substantive  (as  A.,  11. 64).    Tacitus  often  uses  quisque  with  a  Plural. 

(b)  The  adjective  predicate  often  follows  the  natural  gender  of  the 
subject ;  so  especially  with  mllia.  This  usage  belongs  pre-eminently 
to  the  historians. 

Capita  coniurStionis  virgla  caesl  (sunt),  L.,  x.  1,  3  ;  the  heads  of  the 
conspiracy  were  flogged.  Samnltium  caesl  tria  mllia,  Of.  L.,  x.  34,  3  ; 
of  the  Samnite8  {there)  were  slain  three  thousand. 

The  passive  verb  often  agrees  in  gender  with  the  predicate  :  Hon 
omnia  error  stultitia  dlcenda  est,  C,  Div.,  n.  43, 90  ;  not  every  false  step 
is  to  be  called  foUy. 

(c)  The  copula  often  agrees  with  the  number  of  the  predicate  ("  the 
wages  of  sin  is  death  ") : 

Amantium  Irae  (204,  n.  5) amoris  integfttio*  est,  Ter. ,  And.,  555 ;  lovers1 
quarrels  are  love's  renewal. 

2.  A  superlative  adjective  defined  by  a  Partitive  Gen.  follows  the 
gender  of  the  subj.  when  it  precedes: 

Indus,  qui  est  omnium  fluminum  mfiximus,  C.,N.D.,  11:52, 130  ;  the 

Indus,  which  is  the  greatest  of  all  rivers. 

Otherwise  it  follows  the  Genitive;  but  this  usage  is  post-classic  : 
Velocissimum  omnium  anim&lium  est  delphlnus,  Plin.,  N.IL,  ix.  8,  20  ; 

the  dolphin  is  the  swiftest  of  all  animals. 

3.  The  Voc.  is  sometimes  used  by  the  poets  in  the  predicate,  either 
by  anticipation  or  by  assimilation.     (See  325,  r.  1.) 

4.  The  neuter  adjective  is  often  used  as  the  substantive  predicate  of 
a  masculine  or  feminine  subject : 

Trlste  lupus  stabulls,  V.,  Ec,  3,  80  ;  the  wolf  is  a  baleful  thing  to  the 
folds.  Varium  et  mUt&bile  semper  femina,  V.,  A.yi\.  569  ;  "a  thing  of 
moods  and  fancies  "  is  woman  ever. 

This  construction  is  poetical;  in  Cicero  it  is  used  with  a  few  words 
only;  such  as  eztremum,  commune: 

Omnium  rerun  (204,  n.  4)  mors  [est]  eztremum,  Cf.  C,  Fam.,  vi.  21, 1 ; 
death  is  the  end  of  all  things. 

5.  The  demonstrative  pronoun  is  commonly  attracted  into  the  gen- 
der of  the  predicate : 

Kegat  Epicurus ;  hoc  enim  vostrum  lumen  est,  C,  Fin.,  it.  22,  70  ;  Epi- 
curus says  No  ;  for  he  is  your  great  light.  Ea  non  media  sed  nulla  via 
est,  L.,  xxxii.,  21,  33  ;  that  is  not  a  middle  course,  but  no  course  at  all. 
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But  in  negative  sentences,  and  when  the  pronoun  is  the  predicate, 
there  is  no  change.    So  in  definitions  : 

Quid  aut  quale  [est]  Deus  1  Cf.  C,  N.D.,  i.  22, 60  ;  what  or  what  man- 
ner of  thing  is  Ood  f  Nee  sopor  illud  erat,  V. ,  A.,  in. 173.  Quod  ita  erit 
gestum,  id  lex  erit,  C,  Ph.,  1.  10,  26. 

Exceptions'  are  but  apparent.     C,  0.,  11. 38, 157. 

6.  The  adjective  predicate  sometimes  agrees  with  a  substantive  in 
apposition  to  the  subject.  So  especially  when  the  appositive  is  oppidum, 
civitSs,  and  the  like  : 

Gorioll  oppidum  oaptum  [est],  L.,11. 33, 9;  Corioli-town  was  taken. 
Corinthum,  totlus  Graeciae  lumen,  exstinctum  esse  voluBrunt,  C,  Imp.,  5, 
11 ;  they  would  have  Corinth,  the  eye  of  all  Greece,  put  out. 

Notes.— 1.  Peculiar  is  the  occasional  use  of  the  Put  participle  in  -urum  for 
feminines  in  early  Latin :  Alterd*  (gladiO)  tS  occlstlrum  ait  (Casina),  altero* 
'vflicum.    Pl.»  Cos.,  693.    So  True.,  400. 

2.  Age  is  often  used  in  early  Latin  as  if  it  were  an  adverb,  with  the  Plural ;  occa- 
sionally also  cav8 :  Age  modo  fabricSininl.   Pl.,  Cos.,  488. 

Akin  is  the  use  of  a  Voc.  Sing,  with  a  PI.  verb,  which  is  occasionally  found  in  clas- 
sical prose  also :  Turn  Scaevola ;  quid  est,  Cotta  1  inquit,  quid  tacetis  1  C,  o., 
1.3*  160. 

The  use  of  aliquis,  some  one  of  you,  in  this  way  is  early :  Aperlte  aliquis  Sctutum 
Ostium,  Ter.,  Ad.,  634. 

3.  Other  less  usual  constructions  ad  seusum  are :  the  use  of  a  neuter  demonstrative 
where  a  substantive  of  a  different  gender  is  expected,  and  the  construction  of  rSs  as  if 
it  were  neuter  (both  found  also  in  Cicero)  ;  the  neuter  Singular  summing  up  a  preced- 
ing Plural : 

In Graeciftmttsicl  floruSrunt,  dboSbantque iiL(that  [accomplishment])  omnfis, 
C,  Tusc,  1.  2, 4.  Servitia  repudiSbat,  cuius  (of  which  [doss])  initio  ad  eum 
mfignae  oOpiae  concurrSbant,  S.,  l\,  56, 5.    See  also  C,  Div.,  n.  57, 117. 


Forms  of  the  Verbal  Predicate. 

VOICES  OF  THE  VERB. 

212.  There  are  two  Voices  in  Latin — Active  and  Passive. 

Remark. — The  Latin  Passive  corresponds  to  the  Greek  Middle,  and, 
like  the  Greek  Middle,  may  be  explained  in  many  of  its  uses  as  a 
Reflexive. 

213.  Active. — The  Active  Voice  denotes  that  the  action 
proceeds  from  the  subject.  Verbs  used  in  the  Active  Voice 
fall  into  two  classes,  as  follows  : 

Verbs  are  called  Transitive  when  their  action  goes  over  to 
an  object  (transeo,  /  go  over) ;  Intransitive  when  their  ac- 
tion does  not  go  beyond  the  subject :  occidere,  to  fell  =  to  kill 
(Transitive)  ;  occidere,  to  fall  (Intransitive). 
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j  Remark. — Properly  speaking,  a  Transitive  Verb  in  Latin  is  one  that 
forms  a  personal  passive,  but  the  traditional  division  given  above  has 
its  convenience,  though  it  does  not  rest  upon  a  difference  of  nature, 
and  a  verb  may  be  trans,  or  intrans.  according  to  its  use.    So 

(a)  Transitive  verbs  are  often  used  intransitively,  in  which  case  they 
serve  simply  to  characterize  the  agent.  This  is  true  especially  of  verbs 
of  movement ;  as  dedinftre,  inclinftre,  movflre,  mtitare,  vertere,  and  the 
like,  and  is  found  at  all  periods. 

(b)  On  the  other  hand,  many  intrans.  verbs  are  often  used  transi- 
tively. This  occurs  also  at  all  periods,  but  the  Ace.  is  usually  the  inner 
object  (332). 

(c)  On  the  use  of  the  Inf.  active,  where  English  uses  the  passive, 
see  532,  n.  2. 

214.  Passive. — The  Passive  Voice  denotes  that  the  sub- 
ject  receives  the  action  of  the  verb. 

The  instrument  is  put  in  the  Ablative. 

Virgls  caedetur,  C,  Verr.,  in.  28,  69  ;  he  shall  be  beaten  with  rods. 
[Ignis]  lfimine  prOditnr  suQ,  Ov.,  Her.,  15, 8 ;  the  fire  is  betrayed  by 
its  own  light 

The  agent  is  put  in  the  Ablative  with  ab  (a). 

Ab  amlcls  prtdinrar,  C,  CluenL,  52, 143  ;  we  are  betrayed  by  friends. 
Virgls  caesl  tribfinl  ab  legato1  sunt,  L.,  xxix.  18, 13  ;  the  tribunes  were 
beaten  with  rods  by  the  lieutenant 

Remarks. — 1.  Intrans.  verbs  of  passive  signification  are  construed  as 
passives  :  famtperlre,  C,  Inv.t  11.  57, 172,  to  perish  of  hunger.  So  venire, 
to  be  sold  ;  vftpulftre  (chiefly  vulgar),  to  be  beaten,  ab  aliquO,  by  some  one. 

Abre0fu*tibus[vSpulSvit],  Cf.  Quint.,  ix.  2, 12;  he  was  whacked  with 
cudgels  by  the  defendant.  SalvSbls  ft  meO  CicerOne,  C,  Att,  vi.  2,  10 ; 
greeting  to  you  from  Cicero. 

2.  When  the  instrument  is  considered  as  an  agent,  or  the  agent  as 
an  instrument,  the  constructions  are  reversed  : 

Vinci  ft  Volupt&te,  C,  Off.,  1.  20, 68  ;  to  be  overcome  by  Dame  Pleasure. 
Patridli  iuvenibus  saepserant  latera,  L. ,  in.  37,  C  ;  they  had  flanked  him 
with  a  guard  of  patrician  youths. 

The  latter  construction  is  very  rare  in  Cicero,  and  seems  to  belong 
pre-eminently  to  the  historians. 

Animals,  as  independent  agents,  are  treated  like  persons. 

A  cane  nOn  mfignO  saepe  tenStur  aper,  Ov.,  Rem. Am. ,  422  ;  a  boar  is 
often  held  fast  by  a  little  dog. 

Animals,  as  instruments,  are  treated  like  things. 

Compare  equO  vehl,  to  ride  a  horse  (to  be  borne  by  a  horse),  with  in 
•quo,  on  horseback. 
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215.  The  person  in  whose  interest  an  action  is  done  is  pat 
in  the  Dative.  Hence  the  frequent  inference  that  the  person 
interested  is  the  agent.     See  354. 

i.  With  the  Perfect  passive  it  is  the  natural  inference, 
and  common  in  prose. 

Hint  r6s  tOta  provlsa  est,  C,  Terr.,  iv.  42, 91 ;  I  have  had  the  whole 
thing  provided  for.  Carmina  nulla  mini  sunt  scrlpta,  Ov.,  Tr.t  v.  12, 35 ; 
poems — I  have  none  written  (I  have  written  no  poems). 

2.  With  the  Gerundive  it  is  the  necessary  inference,  and 
the  Dative  is  the  reigning  combination. 

Nihil  [est]  hominl  tarn  timenduxn  quam  invidia,  C,  Cluent.,  3,  7 ;  there 
is  nothing  that  one  has  to  fear  to  the  same  extent  as  envy. 

216.  The  Direct  Object  of  the  Active  Verb  (the  Accusa- 
tive Case)  becomes  the  Subject  of  the  Passive. 

Alexander  Dfir6uxn  vlcit,  Alexander  conquered  Darius. 

DSreus  ah  Alexandre*  victns  est,  Darius  was  conquered  by  Alexander. 

217.  The  Indirect  Object  of  the  Active  Verb  (Dative  Case) 
cannot  be  properly  used  as  the  Subject  of  the  Passive.  The 
Dative  remains  unchanged,  and  the  verb  becomes  a  Passive 
in  the  Third  Person  Singular  (Impersonal  Verb).  This 
Passive  form  may  have  a  neuter  subject  corresponding  to  the 
Inner  object  (333,  1). 

Active:    Misert  invident  bonis,  The  wretched  envy  the  well-to-do. 
Passive :  mini  invidetur,  J  am  envied, 
tihK  invidetur,  thou  art  envied, 
el  invidetur,  he  is  envied, 
nObls  invidetur,  we  are  envied, 
vObls  invidetur,  you  are  envied, 
ils  invidetur,  they  are  envied, 
Nihil  facile  persufidetur  invltls,  Quint.,  rv.  3, 10 ;  people  are  not  easily 
persuaded  of  anything  against  their  will.  AnulIS  nostris  plus  quam  animls 
ereditur,  Sen.,  Ben.,  in.  15, 3  ;  our  seals  are  more  trusted  than  our  souk. 

Remarks. — 1.  In  like  manner  a  Gen.  or  Abl.  in  dependence  upon  an 
active  verb  cannot  be  made  the  subj.  of  the  passive. 

2.  On  the  exceptional  usage  of  personal  Gerundives  from  intrans. 
verbs  see  427,  n.  5. 

Notes.— 1.  The  poets  and  later  prose  writers  sometimes  violate  the  rale,  under 
Greek  influence  or  in  imitation  of  early  usage :  Cur  invideor  1  (for  cur  invidetur 
mini  1),  B.,^~P,,w ;  vteequidem  credar,  Ov.,  TV.,  in.  xo,  35 ;  persuasus  videtur 


ab  aliquO,  by  some  one. 
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6886,  [C]  ad  Her.,  i.  6, 9.     (Persn&deO  hospitem,  Pbtr.,  6a,  2,  is  perhaps  an  inten- 
tional solecism. ) 

2.  Similar  liberties  are  taken  by  poets  and  late  prose  writers  with  the  passive  of 
other  intrans.  verbs,  such  as  concfidere,  permittere,  praecipere,  pronflntiare :  Pi - 
tls  numqnam  concfesa  (=  cul  concessuxn  est)  mover!  Camarlna,  V.,  A.,  m.  700 

218.  Reflexive. — Reflexive  relations,  when  emphatic, 
are  expressed  as  in  English  : 

Omne  animal  s8  ipsnm  dlligit,  C,  Fin.,  v.  9, 24,  Every  living  creature 
loves  itself. 

But  when  the  reflexive  relation  is  more  general,  the  pas- 
sive (middle)  is  employed  :  lavor,  I  bathe,  I  bathe  myself. 

POrgSrl  [nequlverunt],  Cf.  L.,  xxiv,  18,  4  ;  they  could  not  clear  them- 
selves. Com  in  mentem  vfinit,  pOnor  ad  scribendnm,  C,  Fern.,  ix.  15, 4  ; 
when  the  notion  strikes  me  I  set  myself  to  writing. 

Note.— Some  of  these  verbs  approach  the  deponents,  in  that  the  reflexive  meaning 
of  the  passive  extends  also  to  some  active  forms ;  thus,  from  vehor,  I  ride,  we  get  the 
form  vehens,  riding  (rare) :  Adulescentiam  per  medias  laudes  quasi  quadrlgls 
vehentem,  C,  Br.,  97, 331. 

219.  As  the  active  is  often  used  to  express  what  the  subject 
suffers  or  causes  to  be  done,  so  the  passive  in  its  reflexive 
(middle)  sense  is  often  used  to  express  an  action  which  the 
subject  suffers  or  causes  to  be  done  to  itself  :  trahor,  /  let  my- 
self be  dragged;  tondeor,  I  have  myself  shaved. 

Duos  Mysos  [Insuistl]  in  cfileum,  Cf  C,  Q.F.,  1. 2,  2, 5  ;  you  sewed  two 
Mysians  into  a  sack  (had  them  sewn).  Sine  gemitu  adfiruntur,  C,  Tusc., 
v.  27, 77 ;  they  let  themselves  be  burned  without  a  moan.  Dlruit,  aedi- 
flcat,  H.,  Ep.,  1. 1, 100  ;  he  is  pulling  down,  Tie  is  building.  Ipse  docet 
quid  agam ;  fSs  est  et  ab  hoste  doceri,  Ov.,  M.,  iv.  428  ;  he  himself  teaches 
(me)  what  to  do  ;  it  is  (but)  right  to  let  oneself  be  taught  even  by  an 
enemy  (to  take  a  lesson  from  a  foe). 

220.  Deponent. — The  Deponent  is  a  passive  form  which 
has  lost,  in  most  instances,  its  passive  (or  reflexive)  significa- 
tion. It  is  commonly  translated  as  a  transitive  or  intransi- 
tive active :  hortor,  /  am  exhorting  (trans.)  ;  morior,  /  am 
dying  (intrans.). 

Notes.— 1.  A  number  of  intrans.  verbs  show  also  a  Perfect  Part,  passive  used 
actively  ;  not,  however,  in  classical  prose  combined  with  esse  to  take  the  place  of  the 
regular  Perfect.    On  the  use  of  such  participles  as  substantives,  see  167,  n.  z. 

Quid  causae  excOgitftrl  potest,  cur  t6  lautnxn  voluerit,  c8nStum  noluerit 
occldereic.,ztei.,7,20. 

2.  Many  verbs  show  both  active  and  deponent  forms  side  by  side.  In  this  case  the 
active  forme  belong  more  often  to  early  authors.    See  163-167. 
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221.  Reciprocal. — Reciprocal  relations  ("one  another") 
are  expressed  by  inter,  among,  and  the  personal  pronouns, 
nds,  us  ;  vds,  you  ;  sft,  themselves.  Inter  s5  amant,  7%^y  love 
one  another. 

Remarks. — i.  Combinations  of  alter  alteram,  alios  alium,  uterque 
alteram,  and  the  like,  also  often  give  the  reciprocal  relation :  some- 
times there  is  a  redundancy  of  expression. 

Placet  StCicis  homines  hominum  causa  esse  generates,  ut  ipsl  inter  s6 
alii  alili  prOdesse  possent,  C,  Off.,  i.  7, 22 ;  it  is  a  tenet  of  the  Stoics 
that  men  are  brought  into  the  world  for  the  sake  of  men,  to  be  a  blessing 
to  one  another. 

2.  Later  writers  use  invicem  or  mfttuO,  inter  s6,  vicissim ;  and  early 
Latin  shows  occasionally  uterqne  utrumque. 

Quae  omnia  hue  spectant,  ut  invicem  ardentius  dfligSmus,  Pun.,  Ep.t 
vn.  20, 7  ;  all  these  things  look  to  our  loving  one  another  more  fervently. 
Uterque  utrlquest  oordi,  Tee.,  Ph.,  800  ;  either  is  dear  to  other. 

TENSES. 

222.  The  Tenses  express  the  relations  of  time,  embracing : 

1.  The  stage  of  the  action  (duration  in  time). 

2.  The  period  of  the  action  (position  in  time). 

The  first  tells  whether  the  action  is  going  on,  or  finished. 
The  second  tells  whether  the  action  is  past,  present,  or  future. 

Both  these  sets  of  relations  are  expressed  by  the  tenses  of 
the  Indicative  or  Declarative  mood — less  clearly  by  the  Sub- 
junctive. 

223.  There  are  six  tenses  in  Latin  : 

1.  The  Present,  denoting  continuance  in  the  present. 

2.  The  Future,  denoting  continuance  in  the  future. 

3.  The  Imperfect,  denoting  continuance  in  the  past. 

4.  The  Perfect,  denoting  completion  in  the  present. 

5.  The  Future  Perfect,  denoting  completion  in  the  future. 

6.  The  Pluperfect,  denoting  completion  in  the  past. 

224.  An  action  may  further  be  regarded  simply  as  attained, 
without  reference  to  its  continuance  or  completion.  Contin- 
uance and  completion  require  a  point  of  reference  for  defini- 
tion ;  attainment  does  not.  This  gives  rise  to  the  aoristic  or 
indefinite  stage  of  the  action,  which  has  no  especial  tense- 
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form.  It  is  expressed  by  the  Present  tense  for  the  present ; 
by  the  Future  and  Future  Perfect  tenses  for  the  future; 
and  by  the  Perfect  tense  for  the  past. 

Of  especial  importance  are  the  Indefinite  or  Historical 
Present  and  the  Indefinite  or  Historical  Perfect  (Aorist), 
which  differ  materially  in  syntax  from  the  Definite  or  Pure 
Present  and  Perfect. 

225.  The  Tenses  are  divided  into  Principal  and  Histori- 
cal. The  Principal  Tenses  have  to  do  with  the  Present  and 
Future.     The  Historical  Tenses  have  to  do  with  the  Past. 

The  Present,  Pure  Perfect,  Future,  and  Future  Perfect  are 
Principal  Tenses. 

The  Historical  Present,  Imperfect,  Pluperfect,  and  His- 
torical Perfect  are  Historical  Tenses. 

The  Historical  Tenses  are  well  embodied  in  the  following  distich : 
Tfilia  tentfibat,  sic  et  tentfiverat  ante, 
Vixque  dedit  victfis  Militate  mantis.    Ov.,  TV.,  1.  3,  87, 

226.  Table  of  Temporal  Relations, 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

ACTIVE. 

Continuance.  Completion.  Attainment. 

Pass.   serfbft,  scrlpsl,  scrlba, 

I  am  writing.  I  have  written.  I  write. 

Put.     scrlbam,  scrlpserO,  scrlbam  (scrlpserO), 

I  shall  be  writing.      I  shall  have  written.      I  shall  write. 

Past,   scrfbebam,  scrlpseram,  scrips!, 

I  was  writing.  I  had  written.  I  wrote. 

PASSIVE. 

Continuance.                 Completion.  Attainment. 

Puss,   scrlbitur  (epistula),       scrlpta  est,  scrlbitur, 

The  letter  is  written     has  been  written,  is  written, 
(writing).                    is  written. 

Put.     scrfbetnr,                      scrlpta  erit,  serlbetur, 

The  letter  will   be     will  have  been,  will  be  written, 
written  (writing).        will  be  written. 

Past.   scrlbttStur,                  scrlpta  erat,  scrlpta  est, 

The  letter  was  writ-     had  been  written,  was  written, 
ten  (writing).              was  written. 
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Remark.  — The  English  passive  is  ambiguous.     The  same  form  is  cur- 
rently used  for  continuance,  attainment,  and  completion.    The  context 
alone  can  decide.    A  convenient  test  is  the  substitution  of  the  active. 
t  Continuance,  Some  one  was  writing  a  letter. 
A  letter  was  written :  <  Completion,  Some  one  had  written  a  letter. 
(  Attainment,  Some  one  wrote  a  letter. 


Present  Tense. 

227.  The  Present  Tense  is  used  as  in  English  of  that 
which  is  going  on  now  (Specific  Present),  and  of  statements 
that  apply  to  all  time  (Universal  Present). 

Specific  Present : 

Auribns  tened  lupnm,  Ter.,  Ph.,  506  ;  lam  holding  a  wolf  by  the  ears. 
Universal  Present : 

ProbitSs  laudator  et  alget,  Juv. ,  1.  74  ;  honesty  is  bepraised  and  freezes. 
Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro*  patriS  mori,  H.,  0.f  111.  2, 13  ;  sweet  and  seemly 
*ti8  to  die  for  fatherland. 

So  regularly  of  the  quoted  views  of  authors,  the  inscriptions  of 
books,  etc. : 

De  iuvenum  amore  scrlbit  Alcaeus,  C,  Tusc,  iv.  33,  71 ;  Alcaeus  writes 
concerning  the  love  of  youths. 

Notes.— 1.  The  Specific  Pr.  is  often  to  be  translated  by  the  English  Progressive 
Present.    The  Universal  Pr.  is  Aoristic,  true  at  any  point  of  time. 

2.  As  continuance  involves  the  notion  of  incompleteness  the  Pr.  (see  233)  is  used  of  at- 
tempted and  intended  action  (Present  of  Endeavor).  But  on  account  of  the  double  use 
of  the  Pr.  this  signification  is  less  prominent  and  less  important  than  in  the  Impf.  Do 
not  mistake  the  Endeavor  which  lies  in  the  verb  for  the  Endeavor  which  lies  in  the  tense. 

Perlculum  vltant,  C,  Bosc.Am^  1. 1 ;  they  are  trying  to  avoid  danger.  In  the 
example  sometimes  cited :  Qulntus  frfiter  Ttlsculfinum  venditat,  C,  Att.,  1. 14, 7 ; 
Brother  Quinius  is  "  trying  to  sell "  his  Tusculan  villa ;  vSnditire  itself  means  to 
offer  for  sale.    Translate :  intends  to  offer  for  sale,  if  the  notion  lies  in  the  Tense. 

3.  The  Pr.  when  used  with  a  negative  often  denotes  Resistance  to  Pressure  (233) ;  this 
is,  however,  colloquial :  Tacd :  noil  tace5  Pl.,  Cos.,  826 ;  keep  quiet !  I  won't. 

4.  The  ambiguity  of  our  English  passive  often  suggests  other  translations.  Use  and 
Wont  make  Law  ;  hence  the  frequent  inference  that  what  is  done  is  what  ought  to  be 
done  ;  what  is  not  done  is  not  to  be  done :  (Deus)  nee  bene  prOmeritls  capitur,  nee 
tangitur  IrS,  Lucr.,  ii.  651 ;  God  is  not  to  be  inveigled  by  good  service^  nor  touched  by 
anger. 

228.  The  Present  Tense  is  used  more  rarely  than  in  English 
in  anticipation  of  the  future,  chiefly  in  compound  sentences  : 

81  vincimus,  omnia  ttlta  erunt,  S.,  C,  58,  9  ;  if  we  conquer  (=  shall  con- 
quer) everything  will  be  safe.  Antequam  ad  sententiam  reded  dS  me" 
panca  dlcam,  C,  Cat.,  iv.  10, 20  ;  before  I  return  to  the  subject,  I  will 
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say  a  few  things  of  myself.    Exipectfcba  dum  venit,  Ter.,  Eun.,  206 ;  I 
will  wait  all  the  time  that  he  is  coming,  or,  until  he  comes. 

N0TB8.— 1.  This  construction  is  archaic  and  familiar.  It  is  very  common  in  the 
Comic  Poets,  very  rare  in  Cicero  and  Caesab,  bat  more  common  later.  Some  usages 
have  become  phraseological,  as  si  vlv6,  ifllive^  as  I  lice. 

2.  On  the  Pr.  Indie,  for  the  Deliberative  Subjv.,  see  254,  n.  2. 

229.  The  Present  Tense  is  used  far  more  frequently  than 
in  English,  as  a  lively  representation  of  the  past  (Historical 
Present) : 

Cohortls  incSdere  iubet,  S.,  C .,  60, 1 ;  he  orders  the  cohorts  to  advance. 
Mfitttral  proflcXseX,  Caes.,  B.  O.,  1.  7, 1  ;  he  hastens  to  depart. 

Remark. — Bum,  while  (yet),  commonly  takes  a  Pr.,  which  is  usually 
referred  to  this  head.  Bum,  so  long  as,  follows  the  ordinary  law,  571,  ff. 

Dum  naec  in  oolloquio*  geruntur,  Caeearl  nuntifitum  est,  Caes  ,  B.G.,  1. 
46, 1 ;  while  these  things  were  transacting  in  the  conference,  word  was 
brought  to  Caesar. 

230.  The  Present  is  used  in  Latin  of  actions  that  are  con- 
tinued into  the  present,  especially  with  iam,  now  ;  iam  dill, 
now  for  a  long  time  ;  iam  pridem,  now  long  since.  In  Eng- 
lish we  often  translate  by  a  Progressive  Perfect. 

(Mithrid&tes)  annum  iam  tertium  et  vlcesimum  regnat,  C,  Imp  ,  3, 7 ; 
Mithridates  has  been  reigning  now  going  on  twenty-three  years.  Llbe- 
rfire  vos  a  Philippe*  iam  diu  magis  vultia  quam  audetis,  L  ,  xxxn.  21,  36; 
you  have  this  long  time  had  the  wish  rather  than  (=  though  not)  the 
courage  to  deliver  yourselves  from  Philip. 

"  How  does  your  honor  for  this  many  a  day?  "  Shak  ,  Earn.,  m.  i,  91. 

Notes.— 1.  The  Pr.  sometimes  gives  the  resulting  condition  : 

Qui  mortem  nim  timet,  magnum  is  sib!  praesidium  ad  befitam  vltam  com- 
parat,  C,  Tusc.,  n.  1, 2 ;  he  who  fears  not  death  gets  for  himself  great  warrant  for  a 
happy  life.   (DIcunt)  vineere  (=  victorem  esse)  beUO  Bom&num,  L.,  n  7, 2. 

2.  More  free  is  this  usage  in  the  poets,  sometimes  under  Greek  influence : 

AuctOre  Phoebft  glgnor  (y«ywi*«  «  yd*©*  «/u) ;  baud  generis  pudet.  Sen., 
Ag.,  295. 

Vergil  is  especially  prone  to  use  a  Pr.  after  a  Past,  denoting  by  the  Past  the  cause, 
by  the  Pr.  the  effect:  Postquam  altum  tenufire  rates  nee  iam  ampUus  flllae 
adpaxent  terrae,  A.%  in.  192. 

Imperfect  Tense. 

231.  The  Imperfect  Tense  denotes  continuance  in  the 
past :  pftgn&bam,  I  was  fighting. 

The  Imperfect  is  employed  to  represent  manners,  customs, 
situations;  to  describe  and  to  particularize.  A  good  ex- 
ample is  Ter.,  And.,  74  if. 
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The  Imperfect  and  the  Historical  Perfect  serve  to  illus- 
trate one  another.  The  Imperfect  dwells  on  the  process; 
the  Historical  Perfect  states  the  result.  The  Imperfect 
counts  out  the  items;  the  Historical  Perfect  gives  the  sum. 
A  good  example  is  Nep.,  ii.  i,  3. 

232.  The  two  tenses  are  often  so  combined  that  the  general 
statement  is  given  by  the  Historical  Perfect,  the  particulars 
of  the  action  by  the  Imperfect : 

(Verrfis)  in  forum  veuit ;  firdebant  ocull ;  tOtO  ex  Ore  crfidelita*  fiminebat, 
C,  Verr.,  v.  62, 161  ;  Verves  came  into  the  forum,  his  eyes  were  blazing, 
cruelty  was  standing  out  from  his  whole  countenance. 

233.  The  Imperfect  is  used  of  attempted  and  interrupted, 
intended  and  expected  actions  {Imperfect  of  Endeavor).  It 
is  the.  Tense  of  Disappointment  and  (with  the  negative)  of 
Resistance  to  Pressure.    (Mere  negation  is  regularly  Perfect. ) 

Curiam  relinquBbat,  Tac.,  Ann.,  11. 34, 1;  he  was  for  leaving  the 
senate-house.  [Lex]  abrogfibstur,  Cf.  L.,  xxxiv.  1,  7  ;  the  law  was  to  be 
abrogated.  Simul  ostendBbStur  (an  attempt  was  made  to  show)  quOmodo 
conititutionem  reperlrl  oporteret,  [C]  ad  Her.,  n.  1, 2.  DlcSbat  (positive) 
melius  quam  scripsit  (negative)  Horteueius,  C,  Or.,  38, 132  ;  Hortensius 
spoke  better  than  he  wrote.  Aditum  nOn  dabat,  Nep.,  iv.  3, 3  ;  he  would 
not  grant  access  (dedit,  did  not).    See  also  Mart.,  xi.  105. 

Notes.— 1.  The  Impf.  as  the  Tense  of  Evolution  is  a  Tense  of  Vision.  But  in  Eng- 
lish, Impf .  and  Hist.  Pf .  coincide ;  hence  the  various  translations  to  put  the  reader  in 
the  place  of  the  spectator. 

2.  The  continuance  is  in  the  mind  of  the  narrator ;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
absolute  duration  of  the  action.  The  mind  may  dwell  on  a  rapid  action  or  hurry  over 
a  slow  one.  With  definite  numbers,  however  large,  the  Hist.  Pf .  must  be  used,  unless 
there  is  a  notion  of  continuance  into  another  stage  (overlapping). 

(OorgiSs)  centum  et  novem  vlxit  annos,  Quint.,  hi.  i,  9 ;  Gorgias  lived  one 
hundred  and  nine  years.  Biennium  ibi  perpetuom  misera  ilium  tull,  Tier.,  Hec., 
87 ;  J  bore  him  there— poor  me  /—for  two  long  years  together. 

8.  As  the  Tense  of  Disappointment,  the  Impf.  is  occasionally  used,  as  in  Greek,  to 
express  a  startling  appreciation  of  the  real  state  of  things  {Imperfect  of  Awakening). 
Greek  influence  is  not  unlikely. 

Tu  aderfts,  Tbr.,  PA.,  858 ;  (so  It  turns  out  that)  you  were  here  (all  the  time). 
Peream  male  si  n9n  optimum  erat,  H.,  S.,  11.  x,  6 ;  perdition  catch  me  if  mat  was 
not  the  best  course  (after  alt). 

Hence  the  modal  use  of  dSbSbam  and  poteram  (254,  r.  2). 

234.  The  Imperfect  is  used  as  the  English  Pluperfect, 
which  often  takes  a  progressive  translation ;  especially  with 
lain,  iam  did,  iam  dudum. 
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lam  dttdum  tibi  adversfibar,  Pl.,  Men.,  420 ;  I  had  long  been  opposing 
you.  (ArehiSi)  domicilium  BOmae  multoi  iam  annfe  [habtibat],  Cf.  C, 
Arch.,  4,  7 ;  Archias  had  been  domiciled  at  Borne  now  these  many  years. 

Remark. — As  the  Hist.  Pr.  is  used  in  lively  narrative,  so  the  Hist. 
Inf.  is  used  in  lively  description,  parallel  with  the  Imperfect  (647). 

Perfect  Tense. 

The  Perfect  Tense  has  two  distinct  uses  : 

1.  Pure  Perfect.  2.  Historical  Perfect  (Aorist). 

1.    PURE    PERFECT. 

235.  The  Pure  Perfect  Tense  expresses  completion  in  the 
Present,  and  hence  is  sometimes  called  the  Present  Perfect. 

1.  The  Pure  Perfect  differs  from  the  Historical  Perfect,  in  that  the 
Pure  Perfect  gives  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Present  an  instan- 
taneous view  of  the  development  of  an  action  from  its  origin  in  the 
Past  to  its  completion  in  the  Present,  that  is,  it  looks  at  both  ends  of  an 
action,  and  the  time  between  is  regarded  as  a  Present.  The  Historical 
Perfect  obliterates  the  intervening  time  and  contracts  beginning  and 
end  into  one  point  in  the  Past. 

2.  An  intermediate  usage  is  that  in  which  the  Perfect  denotes  an 
action  in  the  Past  (Historical),  whose  effect  is  still  in  force  (Pure). 

236.  Accordingly,  the  Perfect  is  used : 

1.  Of  an  action  that  is  now  over  and  gone. 

V&rimus,  C,  Fam.,  xiv.4, 5  ;  we  have  lived  (life  for  us  has  been). 
Rlium  unicorn  habed,  Immo  babul,  Ter.,  Beaut.,  94 ;  I  have  an  only 
son — nay,  have  had  an  only  son.  Tempora  quid  feciunt :  banc  volo,  t6 
volul,  Mart.,  vi.  40, 4  ;  what  difference  times  make  I  (Time  is)  I  want 
her,  (Time  has  been)  I  wanted  you. 

2.  Far  more  frequently  of  the  present  result  of  a  more 
remote  action  {resulting  condition)  : 

Equum  et  malum  Brundisil  tibi  rellqul,  C,  Fam.,  xvi.  9, 3 ;  I  have  left  a 
horse  and  mule  for  you  at  Brundusium — (they  are  still  there).  PerdidI 
■pern  quft  m8  obleetfibam,  Pl.,  Bud.,  222;  I've  lost  the  hope  with  which  I 
entertained  myself.  Actumst,  perlstl,  Ter.,  Fun.,  54;  it  is  all  over; 
you're  undone. 

Remark.— The  Pure  Pf.  is  often  translated  by  the  English  Pres- 
ent :  nOvt,  I  have  become  acquainted  with,  I  know ;  meminl,  I  have 
recalled,  I  remember ;  0dl,  i"  have  conceived  a  hatred  of,  I  hate  ;  eta- 
•uM,  I  have  made  it  a  rule,  Iam  accustomed,  etc. 
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Odirnnt  hilarem  trbtea  trlstemque  iooOal,  H.,  IJp.,  1. 18, 89;  the  long* 
faced  hate  the  lively  man,  the  jokers  hate  the  long- faced  man. 

But  the  Aorist  force  is  sometimes  found  : 

Tae6,  inquit,  ante  hOc  nOvI  qaam  til  nfttus  es,  Phaed.,  v.  9,  4  ;  silence, 
quoth  he,  I  knew  this  ere  that  you  were  born. 

Note.— The  Pf .  is  used  of  that  which  has  been  and  shall  be  (Sententious  or  Gnomic 
Perfect,  242,  n.  1),  but  usually  in  poetry,  from  Catullus  on,  and  frequently  with  an 
indefinite  adjective  or  adverb  of  number  or  a  negative.    It  is  seldom  an  Aorist  (Greek). 

Evertfire  domos  tOtas  optantibus  ipela  dl  facilfis,  Juv.,  x.  7 ;  whole  houses  at 
the  masters'  own  request  the  {too)  compliant  gods  overturn.  Himo  repent©  fait  tur- 
pissimu8,  Juv.,  11. 83 ;  none  of  a  sudden  (hath  ever)  reachied)  the  depth  qf  baseness. 

237.  As  the  Present  stands  for  the  Future,  so  the  Perfect 
stands  for  the  Future  Perfect. 

(Brfltns)  si  cOnservfitus  erit,  vlcimus,  C,  Fam„  xn.  6, 2  ;  Brutus  !—if 
he  is  saved,  we  are  victorious,  we  (shall)  have  gained  the  victory. 

238.  Habeo  or  teneo,  I  hold,  I  have,  with  the  Accusative 
of  the  Perfect  Participle  Passive,  is  not  a  mere  circumlocu- 
tion for  the  Perfect,  but  lays  peculiar  stress  on  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  result. 

Habeo*  stattttum,  Cf.  C,  Verr.,  in.  41, 95  ;  I  have  resolved,  and  hold  to 
my  resolution.  Perspectum  habeO,  Cf.C,  Fam.,  in.  10,  7  ;  I  have  per- 
ceived, and  I  have  full  insight.  Excfiafitnm  habeas  me  rogo,  cfino  doml, 
Mart.,  ii.  79,  2  ;  I  pray  you  have  me  excused,  I  dine  at  home. 

2.  HISTORICAL  PERFECT. 

239.  The  Historical  or  Indefinite  Perfect  (Aorist)  states  a 
past  action,  without  reference  to  its  duration,  simply  as  a 
thing  attained. 

Mil6  domnm  venit,  calceos  et  vestlmenta  mtLtavit,  paullsper  commorfttns 
est,  C,  Mil.,  10,  28;  Milo  came  home,  changed  shoes  and  garments,  tar- 
ried a  little  while.  (OorgiSs)  centum  et  novem  vlxit  annos,  Quint.,  in.  1, 
9  (238,  n.  2).    VBnl,  vld%  vlcl,  Suet.,  Jul.,  37  ;  J  came,  saw,  overcame. 

Notb.— The  Pf.,  as  the  "short  hand  "  for  the  Plupf.,  is  mainly  post-Ciceronian,  but 
begins  with  Caesar.  It  is  never  common:  superioribus  diSbus  n6na  Caesaris 
legiC  castra  eO  lecfl  posuit,  Cabs.,  B.  C,  hi.  66, 2. 

240.  The  Historical  Perfect  is  the  great  narrative  tense  of 
the  Latin  language,  and  is  best  studied  in  long  connected 
passages,  and  by  careful  comparison  with  the  Imperfect 
See  C,  Off.,  in.  27, 100  ;  Tusc,  1.  2, 4. 
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Pluperfect  Tense. 

241.  The  Pluperfect  denotes  Completion  in  the  Pasty  and  is 
used  of  an  action  that  was  completed  before  another  was  be- 
gun. It  is,  so  to  speak,  the  Perfect  of  the  Imperfect.  Hence 
it  is  used  : 

i.  Of  an  action  just  concluded  in  the  past. 
Modo  Caesarem  rSgnantem  vlderfimua,  C,  Ph.,  n.  42, 108  ;  we  had  just 
seen  Caesar  on  the  throne. 

2.  Of  an  action  that  was  over  and  gone. 

Fuerat  inimlcus,  Q.,Red.  in  Sen.,  10, 26  ;  he  had  been  my  enemy. 

3.  Of  a  resulting  condition  in  the  past. 

MasstiiSusfti  porta*  Caesarl  clauserant,  Caes.,  B.C.,  1.  34,  4  ;  the  Mar- 
seillese  had  shut  their  gates  against  Caesar.    {Their  gates  were  shut.) 

Remark. — When  the  Pf.  of  Resulting  Condition  is  translated  by 
an  English  Pr.  (236,  2,  r.),  the  Plupf.  is  translated  by  an  English  Im- 
perfect :  noveram,  /  had  become  acquainted  with,  I  knew ;  memineram, 
1  remembered  ;  Oderam,  I  hated  ;  cdnsuSveram,  I  was  accustomed,  etc. 

Notes.— 1.  Not  unfrequently  in  early  Latin,  rarely  in  classical  prose,  but  more  often 
in  the  poets,  the  Plupf.  seems  to  be  used  as  an  Aorist;  so  very  often  dlxerat: 
Nil  equidem  tibl  abstull.  EV.  At  illud  quod  tibi  abstulerfis  cedo,  Pl., 
Aul.y  635.    NOn  snm  ego  qui  faeram,  Prop.,  i.  ia,  11.    See  Ov.,  7V.,  111.  n,  25. 

2.  The  Periphrastic  Plupf.  with  habed*  corresponds  to  the  Perfect  (238).  It  is 
rare,  and  shows  two  forms,  one  with  the  Imperfect  and  one  with  the  Plupf.,  the  latter 
being  post-classical. 

EquitStum,  quern  ex  omnl  provincia  eofictnm  habebat,  praemittit,  Cass., 
B.  O.,  1. 15,  l.   Multorum  aurea  ilia  lingua  attonitfts  habuerat,  Val.  M.,  hi.  3. 

Future  Tense. 

242.  The  Future  Tense  denotes  Continuance  in  the  Fut- 
ure :  scrlbam,  I  shall  be  writing. 

The  Future  Tense  is  also  used  to  express  indefinite  action 
in  the  Future :  scrlbam,  /  shall  write. 

Remarks. — 1.  In  subordinate  clauses  the  Latin  language  is  more 
exact  than  the  English  in  the  expression  of  future  relations. 

DOnec  eris  fellx,  multos  numerSbis  amicos,  Ov.,  Tr.,  1.  9, 5  ;  so  long  as 
you  shall  be  (are)  happy,  you  will  count  many  friends. 

2.  Observe  especially  the  verbs  volC,  I  will,  and  possum,  lean. 

Odero  si  poterQ;  si  non,  invltus  axnfibO,  Ov.,  Am.,  in.  11,  35  ;  I  will 
hate  if  I  shall  be  able  (can) ;  if  not,  I  shall  love  against  my  will.    Qui 
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adiplscl  vSram  gloriam  volet,  ifistitiae  fangatur  officii*,  C,  Off.,  n.  13, 43  ; 

whoso  shall  wish  to  obtain  true  glory,  let  him  discharge  the  calls  of 

justice. 

3.  The  Fut.  is  often  used  in  conclusions,  especially  in  Cicero  : 
Bunt  ilia  sapientif ;  aberit  igitur  a*  sapient©  aegritlldO,  C. ,  Tusc. ,  in.  8, 18. 
Notes.— 1.  The  Fut.  is  used  sometimes  as  a  gnomic  (296,  n.)  tense : 
Haut  facul  ffimina  invenietur  bona,  Apr.,  7;  unneth  (=  hardly)  a  woman  shall  be 

found  that's  good.   Et  tremet  sapiens  et  dolebit,  et  expaliescet,  Sen.,  KM.,  71, 29. 
2.  Observe  the  (principally  comic)  use  of  the  Future  to  indicate  likelihood : 
Verbum  hercle  hOc  vSrum  erit,  Ter.,  Eun.,  732 ;  this  will  be  God's  own  truth. 

243.  The  Future  is  used  in  an  imperative  sense,  as  in 
English,  chiefly  in  familiar  language. 

Tfl  nihil  dices,  H.,  A. P.,  385  ;  you  will  (are  to)  say  nothing  {do  you 
say  nothing),  dun  volet  accedes,  cum  t€  vltfibit  ablbis,  Ov.,  A. A.,  11. 
529  ;  when  she  wants  you,  approach  ;  and  when  she  avoids  you,  begone, 
sir.  HOn  me  appellftbis,  si  sapis,  Pl.,  Most.,  515  ;  see  C,  Fam.t  v.  12, 10. 
Compare  fltetar  and  ut&tur,  [C]  ad  Herr.,  11.  3,  5. 

Similar  is  the  Future  in  Asseverations  (comic). 

Ita  me  amfibit  Iuppiter,  Pl.,  Trin.,  447  ;  so  help  me  God  I 

Future  Perfect  Tense. 

244.  The  Future  Perfect  is  the  Perfect,  both  Pure  and 
Historical,  transferred  to  the  future,  and  embraces  both 
completion  and  attainment:  fecerd,  Ter.,  Ph.,  882  ;  I  shall 
have  done  it,  or  /  shall  do  it  (once  for  all) ;  videro,  Ter., 
Ad.,  538  ;  I  will  see  to  it;  profecerit,  C,  Fin.,  in.  4,  14; 
it  will  prove  profitable. 

Remarks.— 1.  Hence,  when  the  Pf.  is  used  as  a  Pr.,  the  Fut.  Pf. 
is  used  as  a  Future  :  noverG,  I  shall  know;  consueverO,  I  shall  be  ac- 
customed; Odero,  si  poterO,  Ov.,  Am.,  in.  11,  35  (242,  R.  2). 

2.  In  subordinate  sentences,  the  Latin  language  is  more  exact  than 
the  English  in  the  use  of  the  Fut.  Perfect;  hence,  when  one  action  pre- 
cedes another  in  the  future,  the  action  that  precedes  is  expressed  by  the 
Fut.  Perfect. 

Qui  prior  strinxerit  ferrum,  eins  victoria  erit,  L.,  xxiv.  38, 5  ;  who  first 
draws  the  sword,  his  shall  be  the  victory. 

3.  The  Fut.  Pf.  is  frequently  used  in  volO,  1  will;  nolC,  I  will  not; 
possum,  I  can ;  licet,  it  is  left  free ;  libet,  it  is  agreeable ;  placet,  it  is  the 
pleasure  ;  whereas  the  English  idiom  familiarly  employs  the  Present. 

81  potuero,  faciam  vGbls  satis,  C,  Br.t  5, 21;  if  lean,  I  shall  satisfy 
you. 
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4.  The  Put.  Pf.  in  both  clauses  denotes  simultaneous  accomplish- 
ment or  attainment  ;  one  action  involves  the  other. 

Qui  AntOnium  oppreeserit,  is  bellum  conftoerit,  C,  Fam.,  x.  19,  2  ; 
he  who  shall  have  crushed  (crushes)  Antony,  will  have  finished  (will 
finish)  the  war,  [Ea]  vitia  qui  ftgerit,  is  omnia  fere"  vitia  vlt&verit,  C, 
Or. ,  69,  231 ;  he  who  shall  have  escaped  these  faults,  wiU  have  avoided 
almost  all  faults. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  first  seems  to  denote  antecedence,  the  second 
finality.    An  Impv.  is  often  used  in  the  first  clause. 

ImmtLtS  (verbOrum  oollocfttiOnem),  perierit  tota  rfis,  C,  Or.,  70, 232  ; 
change  the  arrangement  of  the  words,  the  whole  thing  falls  dead. 

Notes.— 1.  The  independent  use  of  the  Fut.  Pf.  is  characteristic  of  Comedy,  bat 
occurs  occasionally  later  in  familiar  style.    Sometimes  it  gives  an  air  of  positiveness : 

Bene  merentl  bene  prOfuerit,  male  merentl  par  erit,  Pl.,  Capt,  315 ;  good 
desert  shall  have  good  issue  ;  HI  desert  shall  have  its  due.  Ego  crfis  hlc  erO :  eras 
habuerO,  uxor,  ego  tamen  convlvium,  Pl.,  Cos.,  786.  NfLsquam  facilius  hano 
miserrimam  vltam  vel  sustentSbO  vel  abiScert,  C,  AU.,  in.  19, 1.  See  also  c, 
Ac,  u.  44, 136 ;  L.,  1. 58, 10. 

2.  The  Periphrastic  Fut  Pf .  with  habeO  is  rare.  It  corresponds  to  the  Pf .  and 
Pluperfect. 

Quod  sifBcerff,  mS  mSximO  benefidO  devinctum  habebis,  c,  AU.,  xvi.  16  b.  9. 

245.  As  the  Future  is  used  as  an  Imperative,  bo  the  Future 
Perfect  approaches  the  Imperative. 

D6  to  tfL  vlderii ;  ego  dS  mS  ipse  profitebor,  C,  Ph.,  11. 46, 118  ;  do  you 
see  to  yourself;  I  myself  will  define  my  position. 

Note.— This  is  confined  in  Cicero  almost  entirely  to  vlderii)  which  is  suspiciously 
like  the  familiar  Greek  future  <ty«,  and  is  used  in  the  same  way. 

Periphrastic  Tenses. 

246.  The  Periphrastic  Tenses  are  formed  by  combining 
the  various  tenses  of  esse,  to  be,  with  participles  and  verbal 
adjectives.     See  129. 

I.    PERIPHRASTIC  CONJUGATION-ACTIVE  VOICE. 

247.  The  Periphrastic  Tenses  of  the  Active  are  chiefly  com- 
binations of  esse  and  its  forms  with  the  so-called  Future  Par- 
ticiple Active.  The  Future  Participle  is  a  verbal  adjective 
denoting  capability  and  tendency.  Compare  am&tor  and 
amaturus.     The  translation  is  very  various  : 

1.  8cripttlrus  sum,  lam  about  to  write,  I  am  to  write,  I  purpose  to 
write,  lam  likely  to  write. 

2.  Serlptttnw  warn.  I  was  about  to  write,  etc. 
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3.  Scrfptflrus  ful,  I  have  been  or  was  about  to  write  (often  =  I  should 
have  written). 

4.  Scrfptflrus  fueram,  I  had  been  about  to  write,  etc. 

5.  Scrfptflrus  erO,  1  shall  be  about  to  write,  etc. 

6.  Scrfptflrus  fuerO,  I  shall  have  made  up  my  mind  to  write,  etc.  (of 
course  very  rare). 

1.  Flet  illud  quod  futflrum  est,  C,  Div.,  11.  8,  21 ;  what  is  to  be,  will  be. 

2.  [R6x]  non  interfutflrus  navftU  cert&minl  erat,  L.,  xxxvi.  43,  9  ;  the 
king  did  not  intend  to  be  present  at  the  naval  combat. 

3.  Fascfs  ipsf  ad  me  delSturf  fuSrunt,  C,  Ph.,  xiv.  6, 15  ;  they  them- 
selves  were  ready  to  tender  the  fasces  to  me.  DSditos  ultimfs  cruciatibus 
adfectflrf  fuerunt,  L.,  xxi.  44,  4  ;  they  would  have  put  the  surrendered  to 
extreme  tortures. 

4.  Mfiior  BomSnorum  grStia  fait  quam  quanta  futflra  CarthSgini6nsium 
fuerat,  L.,  xxn.  22, 19  ;  the  Romans*  credit  for  this  was  greater  than  the 
Carthaginians1  would  have  been. 

5.  Eorum  apud  quo*  agot  aut  erit  ftcturus,  mentfis  sensusque  dSgustet, 
C,  Or.,  1.  52,  223  ;  he  must  taste-and-test  the  state  of  mind  of  those  be- 
fore whom  he  will  plead  or  will  have  to  plead. 

6.  (Sapiens)  non  vlvet,  sf  fuerit  sine  nomine  vf ctflrus,  Sen.,  E.M.,g,17; 
The  wise  man  will  not  continue  to  live,  if  he  finds  that  he  is  to  live 
without  human  society.     (The  only  example  cited,  and  that  doubtful.) 

Remarks. — 1.  The  forms  with  sum,  eram,  and  the  corresponding 
Subjv.  forms  with  sim,  essem,  are  much  more  common  than  those  with 
fuf,  etc.,  probably  for  euphonic  reasons. 

2.  The  Subjv.  and  Inf.  scrfptflrus  sim,  essem,  fuerim,  fuissem,  scrfptflrum 
esse,  fuisse,  are  of  great  importance  in  subordinate  clauses.    (656.) 

Notes.— 1.  The  use  of  fbrem  for  essem  appears  first  in  Sallust,  bat  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  Livy,  and  occurs  sporadically  later.    Fore  for^sse  is  post-classical. 

Dtdt  88  venisse  quaesftum  pficem  an  bellum  agitStflrus  foret,  S.,  lug.,  109, 2. 

2.  The  periphrastic  use  of  the  Pr.  Part,  with  forms  of  esse  is  rare,  and  in  most 
cases  doubtful,  as  the  question  always  arises  whether  the  Part,  is  not  rather  a  virtual 
substantive  or  adjective.  So  with  the  not  uncommon  ut  sfs  sciens  of  the  Comic  Poets. 
The  effect  of  this  periphrasis  is  to  emphasize  the  continuance. 

N8m&  umquam  tarn  suf  despiciens  (deqtiser  qf  self,  sfy-deprecktior)  fait  quln 
sperSret  melius  s6  posse  dlcere,  c,  Or.,  11. 89, 364. 

II.    PERIPHRASTIC  TENSES  OF  THE  PASSIVE. 

A.— Of  Future  Relations. 

248.  The  periphrases  futfirum  esse  (more  often  fore)  ut, 

{that)  it  is  to  be  that,  and  ratUrom  fuisse  ut,  (that)  it  was 

to  be  that,  with  the  Subjunctive,  are  very  commonly  used  to 

take  the  place  of  the  Future  Infinitive  active ;  necessarily  so 
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when  the  verb  forms  no  Future  Participle.     In  the  passive 
they  are  more  common  than  the  Supine  with  lri 

Spero*  fore  at  oontingat  id  nObla,  C,  Tusc,  1.  34, 82  ;  I  hope  that  we 
shall  have  that  good  fortune.  In  f&tls  scrlptom  Vfiientfie  [hahehant]  fore 
at  brevl  S  Gallls  Boma  caperetor,  C,  Div.,  1.  44, 100  ;  the  Veientes  had 
it  written  down  in  their  prophetic  books  that  Rome  would  shortly  be 
taken  by  the  Gauls. 

Remark. — Posse,  to  be  able,  and  velle,  to  will,  on  account  of  their 
future  sense,  do  not  require  a  periphrasis.  In  the  absence  of  peri- 
phrastic forms,  the  forms  of  posse  are  often  used  instead.    (656,  a.) 

Notes.— 1.  These  periphrases  do  not  occur  in  early  Latin. 

2.  Fore  at  is  U8ed  chiefly  with  Pr.  and  Impf.  Subjv. ;  Pf.  and  Plupf.  are  very 
rare.    (CM  Alt.,  xvi.  16  e.  16.) 

3.  The  form  fatorom  foisse  at  is  used  with  passive  and  Sapineless  verbs,  to  ex- 
press the  dependent  apodosis  of  an  unreal  conditional  sentence. 

Nisi  eB  ipso"  tempore  nuntiX  dfi  Caesaris  victoria  essent  allfttl,  exlstimft- 
bant  plerlque  fatorom  faisse  atl  (oppidam)  ftmitterStur,  Caes.,  b.  c,  hi.  xox,  3. 

(656,2.) 

4.  The  Subjv.  forms  fatttTUm  sit,  OBSet,  faerit  at,  are  used  in  the  grammars  to 
supply  the  periphrastic  Subjv.  of  passive  and  Supineless  verbs  (see  515,  r,  2).  Warrant 
in  real  usage  is  scarce. 

An  utique  fatorom  sit  at  Carthftginem.  soperent  Bomfinl !  Quint,  m.  8, 17 
(not  merely  periphrastic). 

249.  In  e5  est,      it  is  on  the  point,  |  nt>  fhaf  ^  with 

^  I  was  (Impersonal),  J      the  subjunctive. 

In  eB  [erat]  at  (Paasanifis)  oomprehenderetor,  Nep.,iv.  5,  1 ;  it  was 
on  the  point  that  Pausanias  should  be  (P.  was  on  the  point  of  being) 
arrested. 

Note.— This  phrase  occurs  in  Nbpos  and  Livt,  seldom  in  earlier  writers. 

B.— Of  Past  Relations. 

250.  The  Perfect  Participle  passive  is  used  in  combination 
with  sum,  /  am,  and  ful,  /  have  been,  I  was,  to  express  the 
Pure  Perfect  and  Historical  Perfect  of  the  Passive  Voice. 
Eram,  /  was,  and  faeram,  /  had  been,  stand  for  the  Pluper- 
fect ;  and  era,  /  shall  be,  and  fuero,  /  shall  have  been,  for  the 
Future  Perfect. 

Remarks. — 1.  Fal  is  the  favorite  form  when  the  participle  is  fre- 
quently used  as  an  adjective :  convlvium  exornStum  fait,  the  banquet 
was  furnished  forth  ;  fal  is  the  necessary  form  when  the  Pf .  denotes 
that  the  action  is  over  and  gone  :  amfttos  fal,  /  have  been  loved  (but  I 
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am  loved  no  longer).  The  same  principle  applies  to  femur  and  fuerO, 
though  not  so  regularly. 

Simulacrum  8  marmore  in  sepulcrO  positum  fait;  hoc  quldam  homft 
nObilii  deportftvit,  C.,Z>om.,43,  111  ;  a  marble  effigy  was  deposited  in 
the  tomb ;  a  certain  man  of  rank  has  carried  it  off.  Anna  quae  flxa 
in  parietUras  fuerant,  ea  rant  hum!  invents,  C,  Div.,  i.  34, 74  ;  the  arms 
which  had  been  fastened  to  the  walls  were  found  on  the  ground.  Quod 
tibi  faerit  persuSsum,  halo  erit  persuffsum,  C,  Rose.  Com.,  i,3  ;  what  is 
(shall  have  proved)  acceptable  to  you  will  be  acceptable  to  him. 

2.  To  be  distinguished  is  that  use  of  the  Pf .  where  each  element  has 
its  full  force,  the  Participle  being  treated  as  an  adjective.  In  this  case 
the  tense  is  not  past. 

Gallia  est  omnit  dlvisa  in  partes  trfis,  Caes.,  B.G.,  1, 1. 

Notes.— 1.  The  ful,  etc.,  forms  are  rarely  found  in  Cicebo,  never  in  Caesab,  bat 
are  characteristic  of  Livr  and  Sallubt. 

2.  Forem  for  essem  is  common  in  the  Comic  Poets,  occurs  twice  in  CiceAo's  letters 
(Att.,  vii.  21,2 ;  x.  14,8),  never  in  Caesar,  bat  in  Livy  and  Nepos  is  very  common, 
and  practically  synonymous  with  essem. 

C— Periphrastic  Conjugation— Passive  Voice. 

251.  1 .  The  combination  of  the  Tenses  of  esse,  to  be,  with  the 
Gerundive  (verbal  in  -ndus),  is  called  the  Periphrastic  Conju- 
gation of  the  Passive,  and  follows  the  laws  of  the  simple  conju- 
gation (129).    The  idea  expressed  is  usually  one  of  necessity. 

PraepOnenda  [est]  dlvitils  gloria,  C,  Top.,  22,84 ;  glory  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  riches. 

2.  According  to  the  rule  (217)  the  Gerundive  of  intransi- 
tive verbs  can  be  used  only  in  the  Impersonal  form  : 
Parcendum  est  victls,  The  vanquished  must  be  spared. 

Notes.— 1.  The  Gerundive  is  a  verbal  adjective,  which  produces  the  effect  of  a  Pro- 
gressive Participle.  Whenever  a  participle  is  used  as  a  predicate  it  becomes  character- 
istic, and  good  for  all  time.  As  winfan  not  only  =  qui  amat,  but  also  =  qui  amet, 
so  amandus  =  qui  amStur.    Compare  488,  r. 

2.  Forem  for  essem  is  post-classical  and  comparatively  uncommon. 

TENSES    IN    LETTERS. 

252.  The  Roman  letter-writer  not  unf  requently  puts  him- 
self in  the  position  of  the  receiver,  more  especially  at  the 
beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  letter,  often  in  the  phrase 
Nihil  erat  (habebam)  quod  scriberem,  /  have  nothing  to  write. 
This  permutation  of  tenses  is  never  kept  up  long,  and  applies 
only  to  temporary  situations,  u^ver  to  general  statements* 
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Table  of  Permutations. 

■crfbO,  I  am  writing,  becomes  NrfMbun. 

I  write,  "  scrips!, 

scrips!,  I  have  written,  "  sorlpseram. 

I  wrote,  "  aerlpseram. 

or  remains  unchanged, 
serlbam,        I  shall  write,  "  terfptllnii  eram. 

The  adverbial  designations  of  time  remain  unchanged— or 
heri,  yesterday,    becomes    prldifi. 

hodie,  to-day,  "         quft  die  has  UtterSs  dedl,  dabam. 

era*,  to-morrow,         "         posterO  die,  postrldie. 

nunc,  now,  "         turn. 

Formia*  me  continue1  recipere  eogit&bam,  C,  Att,  vii.  15, 3  ;  lam  think- 
ing  of  retiring  forthwith  to  Formiae.  Cum  mihl  dlxisset  Caecilius 
puerum  se  BOmam  mittere,  haee  scrips! raptim,  C,  Att.,  11.  9, 1 ;  as  Caecil- 
ius  has  told  me  that  he  is  sending  a  servant  to  Rome,  I  write  in  a 
hurry.  (Lltterfis)  eram  daturas  postrldie  el  qui  mihl  prtmui  obviam 
▼enisset,  C,  Att.,  11.  12,  4  ;  I  will  give  the  letter  to-morrow  to  the  first 
man  that  comes  my  way. 

Note.— Cicero  is  much  more  consistent  in  this  tense-shifting  than  Pliny  ;  and 
exceptions  are  not  numerous  proportionally :  Ego  etsl  nihil  habeO  quod  ad  t6 
serlbam,  scribe  tamen  quia  tecum  loqul  videor,  C.,  Att.y  xu.  53. 

MOODS. 

253.  Mood  signifies  manner.  The  mood  of  a  verb  signifies 
the  manner  in  which  the  predicate  is  said  of  the  subject. 

There  are  three  moods  in  Latin : 

1.  The  Indicative. 

2.  The  Subjunctive. 

3.  The  Imperative. 

Note.— The  Infinitive  form  of  the  verb  is  generally,  bnt  improperly,  called  a  mood. 

The  Indicative  Mood. 

254.  The  Indicative  Mood  represents  the  predicate  as  a 
reality.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  Declarative  Mood,  as  the 
mood  of  direct  assertion. 

The  use  of  the  Latin  Indicative  differs  little  from  the  English. 

Remarks. — 1.  The  Latin  language  expresses  possibility  and  power, 
obligation  and  necessity,  and  abstract  relations  generally,  as  facts  ; 
whereas,  our  translation  often  implies  the  failure  to  realize.  Such  ex- 
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pressions  are  :  dSbed*,  I  ought ,  it  is  my  duty  ;  oportet,  it  behooves ; 
necesse  est,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  ;  possum,  I  can,  I  have  it  in  my 
power ;  convenit,  it  is  fitting ;  pSr,  aequom  est,  it  is  fair;  Infinitum, 
endless;  difficile,  hard  to  do;  longum,  tedious;  and  many  others  ;  also 
the  Indie,  form  of  the  passive  Periphrastic  Conjugation.  Observe  the 
difference  between  the  use  of  the  Inf.  in  Eng.  and  in  Latin  after  past 
tenses  of  dSbeO,  possum,  oportet,  etc. 

Possum  persequl  permulta  oblect&menta  rerum  rusticfirum,  C,  Cat.M., 
16,  55  ;  J  might  rehearse  very  many  delights  of  country  life.  Longum 
est  persequl  utilitfitBs  asinOrum,  C,  N.D.,  n.  64, 159  ;  it  would  be  tedious 
to  rehearse  the  useful  qualities  of  asses  (I  will  not  do  it).  Ad  mortem 
tS  duel  oportfibat,  C,  Cat.,  1.  1,  2  ;  it  behooved  you  to  be  (you  ought  to 
have  been)  led  to  execution  (you  were  not).  Volumnia  debuit  in  tS 
officiOsior  esse,  et  id  ipsum,  quod  fecit,  potuit  dlligentius  facere,  C,  Fam., 
xiv.  16  ;  it  was  Volumnia }s  duty  to  be  ( V.  ought  to  have  been)  more  at- 
tentive to  you  ;  and  the  little  she  did  do,  she  had  it  in  her  power  to  do 
(she  might  have  done)  more  carefully.  Quae  conditio  non  accipienda  fait 
potius  quam  relinquenda  patriat  C,  Att.,  vm.  3,  3 ;  what  terms  ought 
not  to  have  been  accepted  in  preference  to  leaving  thy  country  f  [Earn] 
vtvum  illinc  ezlre  non  oportuerat,  C,  Mur.,  25,  51  ;  he  ought  never  to 
have  gone  out  thence  alive. 

The  Pf .  and  Plupf .  always  refer  to  a  special  case. 

2.  The  Impf.  as  the  Tense  of  Disappointment  is  sometimes  used  in 
these  verbs  to  denote  opposition  to  a  present  state  of  things  :  debfi- 
bam,  I  ought  (but  do  not) ;  poterSs,  you  could  (but  do  not).  These  may 
be  considered  as  conditionals  in  disguise.     (See  R.  3.) 

Poteram morbos  appellSre,  sed  non  convenlret  ad  omnia,  C,  Fin.,  in.  10, 
35  ;  I  might  translate  (that  Greek  word)  "  diseases,"  but  that  would  not 
suit  all  the  cases  (poteram  si  convenlret).  At  poterSs,  inquis,  melius 
mala  ferre  silendO,  Ov.,  Tr.t  v.  1, 49  ;  "  But,"  you  say,  "  you  could  (you  do 
not)  bear  your  misfortunes  better  by  keeping  silent "  (poterSs  si  silerSs). 

3.  The  Indie,  is  sometimes  used  in  the  leading  clause  of  condi- 
tional sentences  (the  Apodosis),  thereby  implying  the  certainty  of  the 
result,  had  it  not  been  for  the  interruption.  The  Indie,  clause  gener- 
ally precedes,  which  is  sufficient  to  show  the  rhetorical  character  of  the 
construction. 

With  the  Impf.  the  action  is  often  really  begun  : 

LSbebar  longius,  nisi  me  retinuissem,  C,  Leg.,  1. 19, 52  ;  I  was  letting 
myself  go  on  (should  have  let  myself  go  on)  too  far,  had  I  not  checked 
myself.  OmnlnO  supervacua  erat  doctrtna,  si  nStura  sufficeret,  Quint., 
11.  8,  8  ;  training  were  wholly  superfluous,  did  nature  suffice.  Prae- 
clarS  vlcerSmus,  nisi  Lepidus  recepisset  AntQnium,  C,  Fam. ,  xn.  10, 3  ;  we 
had  (should  have)  gained  a  brilliant  victory,  hud  not  Lepidus  received 
Antony. 
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In  all  these  sentences  the  English  idiom  requires  the  Subjv.,  which 
is  disguised  by  coinciding  with  the  Indie,  in  form,  except  in  "were." 

4.  In  general  relative  expressions,  such  as  the  double  formations, 
quisqnis,  no  matter  who,  quotquot,  no  matter  how  many,  and  all  forms  in 
-cumque,  -ever,  the  Indie,  is  employed  in  classical  Latin  where  we  may 
use  in  English  a  Subjv.  or  its  equivalent :  quisquis  est,  no  matter  who  he 
is,  be,  may  be  ;  quSlecumque  est,  whatever  sort  of  thing  it  is,  be,  may  be. 

Quidquid  id  est,  timed*  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes,  V.,  A.,  11.  49  ;  whatever 
it  (may)  be,  I  fear  the  Danai  even  when  they  bring  presents. 

Cicero  has  occasional  exceptions  (Ideal  Second  Person  or  by  attraction)  to  this  role, 
and  later  writers,  partly  under  Greek  influence,  frequently  violate  it.  Exceptions  in 
early  Latin  are  not  common. 

Notes.— 1.  Cicero  introduces  (nOn)  putSram,  "/should  (not)  have  thought  «>," 
and  mSlueram,  I  could  have  preferred.  Lucan  and  Tacitus  alone  imitate  the  latter ; 
the  former  was  never  followed. 

MSlueram,  quod  erat  susceptum  ab  illls,  silentiO  trSnsIrl,  C,  Alt.,  n.  19,3. 
Feriam  tua  viscera,  MSgne ;  mSlueram  socerl,  Lucan,  vm,  521. 

2.  In  early  Latin,  occasionally  in  the  more  familiar  writings  of  Cicero,  and  here  and 
there  later  we  find  the  Pr.  Indie,  (in  early  Latin  occasionally  the  Fut.)  used  in  place 
of  the  Subjv.  in  the  Deliberative  Question. 

CompressSn  palmS  an  porr6ctS  feri0 1  Pl.,  Cos.,  405.  AdvolOne  an  maneO t 
C,  Att.y  xm.  40, 2.    Quoi  d5n5  lepidum  novom  libellum,  Cat.,  i,  1. 


Subjunctive  Mood. 

255.  The  Subjunctive  Mood  represents  the  predicate  as  an 
idea,  as  something  merely  conceived  in  the  mind  (abstracts 
from  reality). 

Remark. — The  Latin  Subjv.  is  often  translated  into  English  by  the 
auxiliary  verbs  may,  can,  must,  might,  could,  would,  should.  When 
these  verbs  have  their  full  signification  of  possibility and  power,  obliga- 
iion  and  necessity,  they  are  represented  in  Latin  by  the  corresponding 
verbs,  thus  :  may,  can,  might,  could  by  the  forms  of  posse,  to  be  able, 
licet,  it  is  left  free  ;  will  and  would  by  velle,  to  will,  to  be  willing  ;  must, 
by  dfibeO  or  oportet  (of  moral  obligation),  by  necesse  est  (of  absolute 
obligation). 

Nostras  iniurias  nee  potest  nee  possit  alios  ulclscl  quam  vos,  L.,  xxix. 
18, 18  ;  our  wrongs  no  other  than  you  has  the  power  or  can  well  have 
the  power  to  avenge* 

Note.— In  the  Latin  Subjv.  are  combined  two  moods,  the  Subjv.  proper,  and  the 
Optative,  sometimes  distinguished  as  the  moods  of  the  urill  and  the  wish.  This  fusion 
has  rendered  it  difficult  to  define  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  certain  constructions. 

*  In  this  unique  passage  nee  potest  denies  with  the  head,  nee  possit  refuses  to 
believe  with  the  heart. 
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256.  i.  The  realization  of  the  idea  maybe  in  suspense,  or  it 
may  be  beyond  control.  The  first,  or  purely  Ideal  Subjunc- 
tive, is  represented  by  the  Present  and  Perfect  Tenses ;  the 
second,  or  Unreal,  is  represented  by  the  Imperfect  and  Plu- 
perfect. 

Notes.— 1.  The  Subjv.,  as  the  name  implies  (subiungO,  I  subjoin),  is  largely  used 
in  dependent  sentences,  and  will  be  treated  at  length  in  that  connection. 

2.  The  following  modifications  of  the  above  principles  mast  be  carefully  observed : 

(a)  The  Romans,  in  lively  discourse,  of  ten  represent  the  unreal  as  ideal,  that  which 
is  beyond  control  as  still  in  suspense.    (596,  R.  1.) 

(b)  In  transfers  to  the  past,  the  Impf .  represents  the  Pr.,  and  the  Plupf.  the  Pf .  Sub- 
junctive.   (510.) 

2.  The  idea  may  be  a  view,  or  a  wish.  In  the  first  case 
the  Subjunctive  is  said  to  be  Potential,  in  the  second  case 
Optative.  The  Potential  Subjunctive  is  nearer  the  Indica- 
tive, from  which  it  differs  in  tone  ;  the  Optative  Subjunc- 
tive is  nearer  the  Imperative,  for  which  it  is  often  used. 

Potential  Subjunctive. 

257.  1.  The  Potential  Subjunctive  represents  the  opinion 
of  the  speaker  as  an  opinion.  The  tone  varies  from  vague 
surmise  to  moral  certainty,  from  "  may  "  and  "  might "  to 
"  must."   The  negative  is  the  negative  of  the  Indicative,  ndn. 

2.  The  Potential  of  the  Present  or  Future  is  the  Present 
or  Perfect  Subjunctive.  The  verification  is  in  suspense,  and 
so  future ;  the  action  may  be  present  or  future :  with  Perfect 
sometimes  past. 

Velim,  I  should  wish  ;  nolim,  I  should  be  unwilling  ;  mfilim,  I  should 
prefer  ;  dlc&s,  you  would  say  ;  credSs,  you  would  believe,  you  must  be- 
lieve ;  dlcat,  dlxerit  aliquis,  some  one  may  undertake  to  say,  go  so  far  as 
to  say. 

Caedl  dlscipulos  minims  velim,  Quint.,  i.  3,  13;  I  should  by  no  means 
like  pupils  to  be  flogged.  Til  PlatOnem  nee  nimis  valds  nee  nimis  saepe 
lauds verls,  C,  Leg.,  in.  1, 1  ;  you  can't  praise  Plato  too  much  nor  too 
often. 

Notes.— 1.  The  Pf .  Subjv.  as  a  Potential  seems  to  have  been  very  rare  in  early  Latin. 
Cicero  extended  the  usage  slightly  and  employed  more  persons ;  thus  First  Person  PI. 
and  Second  Sing,  occur  first  in  Cicero.  From  Cicero's  time  the  usage  spreads,  per- 
haps under  the  influence  of  the  Greek  Aorist.  It  was  always  rare  with  Deponents  and 
Passives.    Another  view  regards  this  dlxerit  as  a  Fut.  Pf .  Indicative. 

2.  The  Potential  Subjv.  is  sometimes  explained  by  the  ellipsis  of  an  Ideal  or  of  an  • 
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Unreal  Conditional  Protasis.  Bat  the  free  Potential  Subjv.  differs  from  an  elliptical 
conditional  sentence  in  the  absence  of  definite  ellipsis,  and  hence  of  definite  translation. 
Compare  the  two  sentences  above  with  : 

Eum  qui  palam  est  adversfirius  facile  oavendO  (si  oavefis)  vltSre  possls, 
C,  Verr.,  1. 15, 39 ;  an  open  adversary  you  can  readily  avoid  by  caution  (if  you  are  cau- 
tious). HH  ego  contulerim  ifLcundo*  sfinus  (=  dam  sfinus  erO)  amlcO,  H„  s„  1.  5, 
44 ;  there  is  naught  I  should  compare  to  an  agreeable  friend,  while  I  am  in  my  sound 
senses. 

3.  The  Potential  Subjv.,  as  a  modified  form  of  the  Indie,  is  often  found  where  the 
Indie,  would  be  the  regular  construction.   So  after  quanquam  (607,  r.  x). 

258.  The  Potential  of  the  Past  is  the  Imperfect  Subjunc- 
tive, chiefly  in  the  Ideal  Second  Person,  an  imaginary  "  you." 

Crfideres  victos,  L.,  11.  43, 9  ;  you  would,  might,  have  thought  them 
beaten.  Hand  facile  discerneres  utpm  Hannibal  imperfitOri  an  exercitul 
efirior  esset,  L.,  xxi.  4,  3  ;  not  readily  could  you  have  decided  whether 
Hannibal  was  dearer  to  general  or  to  army.  HlrfirStur  qui  torn  cerneret, 
L.,  xxxiv.  9, 4  ;  any  one  who  saw  it  then  must  have  been  astonished. 

Vellem,  1  should  have  wished;  nollem,  I  should  have  been  unwilling; 
mftllem,  I  should  have  preferred  (it  is  too  late). 

Notes.— 1.  With  vellem,  nollem,  m&llem,  the  inference  points  to  non-fulfilment 
of  the  wish  in  the  Present  (261,  r.)  ;  with  other  words  there  is  no  such  inference. 

2.  The  Unreal  of  the  Present  and  the  Ideal  of  the  Past  coincide.  What  is  unreal  of 
a  real  person  is  simply  ideal  of  an  imaginary  person.  The  Impf .  is  used  as  the  tense 
of  Description. 

The  Aoristic  Pf .  Subjv.  and  the  Plupf .  Subjv.  are  rarely  used  as  the  Ideal  of  the  Past: 

HI  ambo*  saltfls  ad  LibuOs  GaUos  dfidfixerint  (var.  dSduxissent),  L.,  xxi.  38, 7. 
ES  qufi  minimum  crSdidisset  (consul)  resistfibant  hostfis,  L.,  xxxu.  17, 4. 

259.  The  Mood  of  the  Question  is  the  Mood  of  the  ex- 
pected or  anticipated  answer  (462).  Hence  the  Potential 
Subjunctive  is  used  in  questions  which  serve  to  convey  a 
negative  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  speaker. 

Quis  dubitet  (=  n8m5  dubitet)  qnfn  in  virttite  dlvitiaesint !  C,  Par  ad., 
vi.  2,  48  ;  who  can  doubt  that  true  wealth  consists  in  virtue  f  (No  one.) 
Qnis  tulerit  Gracchos  dS  sfiditiOne  querente* !  Juv.,  n.  24  ;  who  could  bear 
the  Oracchi  complaining  of  rebellion  9  (No  one.)  Apud  exercitxun 
fueris !  C,  Mur.,  9,  21 ;  can  you  have  been  with  the  army  f  HOc  tantnm 
bellum  quis  umquam  arbitrfirfitur  ab  un5  imperfitore  conficl  posse  1  C, 
Imp.,  11, 31 ;  who  would,  could,  should  have  thought  that  this  great  war 
could  be  brought  to  a  close  by  one  general  f 

Optative  Subjunctive. 

260.  The  Subjunctive  is  used  as  an  Optative  or  wishing 
mood. 
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The  regular  negative  is  ne\  NCn  is  used  chiefly  to  negative  a  single 
word  ;  but  very  rarely  in  the  classical  period.  A  second  wish  may  be 
added  by  neque  or  nee  (regularly  if  a  positive  wish  precedes),  but  this  is 
also  rare  in  the  classical  period,  and  is  denied  for  Caesae. 

The  Pr.  and  Pf.  Subjv.  are  used  when  the  decision  is  in  suspense, 
no  matter  how  extravagant  the  wish  ;  the  Impf.  and  Plupf .  are  used 
when  the  decision  is  adverse.    The  Pf.  is  rare  and  old. 

Stet  haee  urbs,  C,  Mil.,  34, 93  ;  may  this  city  continue  to  stand  !  Quod 
dl  omen  ffvertant,  C,  Ph.,  in.  14, 35  ;  which  omen  may  the  gods  avert. 
Ita  dl  faxint  (=  fBcerint),  Pl.,  Poen.,  911  ;  the  gods  grant  it !  Ns  istue 
Illppiter  optimus  m&ximus  slrit  (=  slverit) !  L.,  xxxiv.  24,  2 ;  may  Jupiter, 
supremely  great  and  good,  suffer  it  not ! 

261.  The  Optative  Subjunctive  frequently  takes  ut  (ar- 
chaic; and  rare),  utinam,  utinam  ne,  utinam  non ;  also  6  si, 
oh  if  (poetical  and  very  rare) ;  qui  (chiefly  in  early  Latin 
and  in  curses). 

ValeSs  beneque  ut  tibi  sit,  Pl.,  Poen.,  912 ;  farewell !  Ood  bless  you  I 
Utinam  modo  confita  efficere  possim,  C,  Alt.,  iv.  16;  may  I  but  have  it 
in  my  power  to  accomplish  my  endeavors.  Utinam  revlvlscat  frfiter ! 
Gell.,  x.  6,  2 ;  would  that  my  brother  would  come  to  life  again  !  Utinam 
Inserere  iocos  mOris  esset,  Quint.,  ii.  io,  9 ;  would  that  it  were  usual  to  in- 
troduce jokes  !  IUud  utinam  n8  vCrC  scrlberem,  C,  Fam.,  v.  17, 3 ;  would 
that  what  I  am  writing  were  not  true  !  Utinam  susceptus  non  essem,  C, 
Att.y  iii.-ii,  8;  would  I  had  not  been  born  !  (Cicero's  only  example  of 
non.)  5  mini  praeteritos  referat  si  Iflppiter  annOs,  V.,  A.,  vin.  560;  0  if 
Jove  were  to  bring  me  back  the  years  that  are  gone  by  ! 

Remark. — For  the  wish  with  adverse  decision,  veUem  and  mfiUem 
(theoretically  also  nOUem)  may  be  used  with  the  Impf.  and  sometimes 
(especially  veUem)  with  the  Plupf.  Subjunctive. 

Vellem  adesse  posset  Panaetius!  C,  Tusc.,  1.  33,  81;  would  that  Pa- 
naetius  could  be  present !  VeUem  me  ad  cfinam  invltfisses,  C,  Fam.,  xn. 
4, 1  ;  would  that  you  had  invited  he  to  your  dinner-parly. 

So  velim,  nolim,  etc.,  for  the  simple  wish  (54G,  r.  2). 

Tuam  mini  dart  velim  filoquentiam,  C,  N.D.,  11.  59,  147  ;  I  could  wish 
your  eloquence  given  to  me. 

Notes.— 1.  Utinam  was  perhaps  originally  an  interrogative,  Hoto,  pray?  If  so, 
it  belongs  partly  to  the  potential ;  hence  the  frequent  occurrence  of  non.  0  Si  (occasion- 
ally si,  V.,  A.,  vi.  187)  introduces  an  elliptical  conditional  sentence,  which  is  not  intended 
to  have  an  Apodosis.  When  the  Apodosis  comes,  it  may  come  in  a  different  form ;  as 
in  the  example :  V.,  A.,  vin.  560, 668. 

2.  The  Impf.  Subjv.  is  occasionally  used  in  early  Latin  to  give  an  unreal  wish  in  the 
Past.    This  is  almost  never  found  in  the  later  period. 

Utinam  te  dl  prins  perderent,  quam  periistl  6  patriS  tuff,  Pl.,  Capt.,  537 
Tunc  mini  vita  toret,  Tib.,  i.  10, 11. 
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262.  The  Optative  Subjunctive  is  used  in  asseverations  : 

Ita  vlvam  nt  mfcrimos  sumptus  facie,  C,  Att.,  v.  15, 2  ;  as  Hive,  lam 
spending  very  largely  (literally,  so  may  I  live  as  I  am  making  very  great 
outlay).  Moriar,  si  magis  gauderem  si  id  mihf  accidisset,  C,  Att.,  vm. 
6, 3  ;  may  I  die  if  I  could  be  more  glad  if  that  had  happened  to  me. 

Note.— The  Fat.  Indie,  in  this  sense  is  rare :  Sic  md  dl  amfthunt  ut  m6  tu&rum 
miseritumst  fortflnarum,  Ter.,  Heaut.,  463. 

263.  The  Subjunctive  is  used  as  an  Imperative : 

1.  In  the  First  Person  Plural  Present,  which  has  no  Im- 
perative form : 

&memus  patriam,  C,  Sest.,  68, 143;  let  us  love  our  country.  K8 
difficilia  optemus,  C,  Verr.,  iv.  7, 15  ;  let  us  not  desire  what  is  hard  to  do. 

Note.— In  the  First  Person  Singular,  the  command  fades  into  the  wish. 

2.  In  the  Second  Person. 

(a)  In  the  Present  chiefly  in  the  Singular,  and  chiefly  of  an 
imaginary  "  you  "  : 

Ist6  bono  titare,  dam  adsit,  com  absit,  nS  requlrSs,  C,  Cat.M.,  10, 33  ; 
you  must  enjoy  that  Messing  so  long  as  His  here,  when  it  is  gone  you 
must  not  pine  for  it. 

Note.— The  Comic  Poets  nse  the  Pr.  negatively  very  often  of  a  definite  person, 
sometimes  combining  it  with  an  Imp  v.:  Ignosce,  IrSta  nC  siGs,  Pl.,  Am.,  924 ;  but 
in  the  classical  period  such  usage  is  rare,  and  usually  open  to  other  explanations  ;  a 
definite  person  may  be  used  as  a  type,  or  the  sentence  may  be  elliptical. 

(b)  In  the  Perfect  negatively  : 

H6  trfinsierls  Hiberum,  L.,  xxi.  44,  6;  do  not  cross  the  Ebro.  N6  vos 
mortem  timueritis,  C,  Tusc,  1.  41,  98;  have  no  fear  of  death  ! 

3.  In  the  Third  Person  Present  (regularly) : 

Suum  quisqne  nOscat  ingenium,  C,  Off.,  1.  31, 114  ;  let  each  one  know 
his  own  mind.  DOnla  impil  n8  plfieSre  audeant  deos,  C,  Leg.,  11. 16, 41  ; 
let  the  wicked  not  dare  to  try  to  appease  the  gods  with  gifts. 

Notb.— The  Pf.  in  this  usage  is  very  rare.    S.,  lug.,  85, 47 ;  Tac,  Ann.,  rv.  3a,  1. 

264.  The  Subjunctive  is  used  as  a  Concessive : 

Sit  fur,  C,  Verr.,  v.  1, 4  ;  {granted  that)  he  be  a  thief.    Faerit  (mains 
clvis),  C,  Verr.,  1. 14, 37;  {suppose)  that  he  was  a  bad  citizen. 
For  other  examples  with  ut  and  n8,  see  608. 

Note.— The  past  tenses  are  very  rarely  used  concessively ;  see  C,  Tu*c.,vu.  19,76 
(Impf .) ;  Sest.,  19,  48  (Plupf.). 
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265.  The  Subjunctive  is  used  in  Questions  which  expect 
an  Imperative  answer  (coniunctivua  dellberativus). 

Genuine  questions  are  commonly  put  in  the  First  Person, 
or  the  representative  of  the  First  Person  : 

TTtrum  super biam  priui  oommemorem  an  crlldelit&tem,  C,  Verr.,  i.  47, 
122  ;  shall  I  mention  the  insolence  first  or  the  cruelty  f  Magna  fait  oon- 
tentiO  utrnm  moenibni  s*  defenderent  an  obviam  Irent  hostibus,  Nep.,  i.  4, 
4  ;  there  was  a  great  dispute  whether  they  should  defend  themselves 
behind  the  walls  or  go  to  meet  the  enemy.  (TTtrum  nOs  defendamui  an 
obviam  eamui !)    [Example  of  Third  Person,  428,  N.  1.] 

Ehetorical  questions  (questions  which  anticipate  the 
answer),  under  this  head,  are  hardly  to  be  distinguished 
from  Potential. 

QuO  me  nunc  vertam!  Undique  custOdior,  C,  Att.,  x.  12, 1 ;  whither 
shall  I  now  turn  f  Sentinels  on  every  side.  Quid  agereml  C,  Seat., 
19,  42  ;  what  was  I  to  do  f 

Remark. — The  answer  to  the  Deliberative  Question  is  the  Impv.  or 
the  Imperative  Subjv.  of  the  Present  (263,  2)  or  Past  (272,  3). 

Imperative  Mood. 

266.  The  Imperative  is  the  mood  of  the  will.  It  wills 
that  the  predicate  be  made  a  reality.  The  tone  of  the  Im- 
perative varies  from  stern  command  to  piteous  entreaty.  It 
may  appear  as  a  demand,  an  order,  an  exhortation,  a  per- 
mission, a  concession,  a  prayer. 

Abl  in  malam  rem,  Pl.,  Copt.,  877  ;  go  (to  the  mischief),  and  be 
hanged.  CompOsce  mentem,  H.,  0.,  1. 16, 22  ;  curb  your  temper.  Dft  mini 
hoc,  mel  meum!  Pl.,  Trin.,  244  ;  give  me  this,  honey  dear  ! 

267.  The  Imperative  has  two  forms,  known  as  the  First 
and  the  Second  Imperative  (also,  but  less  accurately,  as  the 
Present  and  Future  Imperative).  The  First  Imperative  has 
only  the  Second  Person ;  the  Second  Imperative  has  both 
Second  and  Third  Persons.  The  First  Person  is  represented 
by  the  Subjunctive  (263,  1). 

Remark. — Some  verbs  have  only  the  second  form.  This  may  be  due 
to  the  signification :  so  sclto,  know  thou  ;  memento,  remember  thou ; 
and  habetO,  in  the  sense  of  know,  remember. 
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On  violation  of  Concord  with  the  Imperative,  see  211,  n.  2. 

Note.— The  use  of  the  Pronouns  ttl,  VOS,  etc.,  with  the  Imp  v.,  is  colloquial,  hence 
common  in  Comedy  ;  or  solemn :  see  V.,  A.,  vi.  95, 365, 6^5, 834,  etc. 

268.  i.  The  First  Imperative  looks  forward  to  immediate 
fulfilment  (Absolute  Imperative) : 

Special :  Patent  portae ;  proficuoere,  C,  Cat.,  i.  5, 10,  Open 
stand  the  gates;  depart. 

General:  Iustitiam  cole  et  pietatem,  C,  Rep.,  vi.  16, 16, 
Cultivate  justice  and  piety. 

2.  The  Second  Imperative  looks  forward  to  contingent 
fulfilment  (Relative  Imperative),  and  is  chiefly  used  in  laws, 
legal  documents,  maxims,  recipes,  and  the  like  ;  likewise  in 
familiar  language. 

Regi6  imperiO  duo  sunto  ;  iIque  consules  appellaminG  (130,  5,  c) ; 
nebcin!  parento;  olus  (104,  hi.  n.  1)  salOs  popul!  suprema  lex  est6, 
C,  Leg.,  in.  3,8  ;  there  shall  be  two  (officers)  with  royal  power  ;  they 
shall  be  called  consuls  ;  they  are  to  obey  no  one  ;  to  them  the  welfare  of 
the  people  must  be  the  paramount  law.  Bern  v5bla  propOnam :  vos  earn 
penditOte,  C,  Verr.,  rv.  1, 1  ;  I  will  propound  the  matter  to  you ;  do  you 
thereupon  perpend  it.  PeroontfttOrem  fugitO,  nam  garrulus  Idem  est,  H., 
Ep.9 1. 18, 69  ;  avoid  your  questioner,  for  he  is  a  tell-tale  too. 


Strengthening  Words.— The  Imperative  is  often  strengthened  and  em- 
phasized by  the  addition  of  Adverbs,  fossilized  Imperatives,  Phrases,  etc. :  age,  agite, 
agedum,  agitednm,  come  ;  enclitic  dnm,  then ;  modo,  only ;  iamdttdum,  at  once ; 
proinde,  well,  then;  quln,  why  not?  sfinfi,  certainly ;  amfibO,  obaecrO,  quaesO, 
please  ;  ala  (=  si  vis),  sultia  (=  si  voltis),  sQdfti  (=  si  audfis),  \f  you  please.  Most 
of  these  belong  to  familiar  language,  and  are  therefore  found  in  great  numbers  in 
Comedy  and  in  Cicero's  letters.  In  the  classical  prose,  and  even  later,  they  are  not 
common.  Bom  in  classical  times  is  confined  to  agedum ;  quln  is  cited  twice  in 
Cicero  (Mil.,  29, 79 ;  Rose.  Com.,  9, 25),  and  rarely  later.  Iamdttdum  begins  with  Ver- 
gil, and  belongs  to  poetry  and  late  prose.  S&n6  is  not  cited  for  the  classical  period. 
Sultis  is  confined  to  early  Latin ;  and  socLSt  occurs  but  once  in  Cicero  (AU.,  vii.  3, 11). 
Xittite,  agedum,  lSgfitos,  L.,  xxxvm.  47,  11.   Quln  tu  I  mode,  Pl.,  Cos.,  755. 

Note.— On  the  violation  of  Concord  with  age,  see  211,  n.  2. 

270.  Negative  op  the  Imperative. — i.  The  regular  neg- 
ative of  the  Imperative  is  n©  (neve,  neu),  which  is  found  with 
the  Second  Imperative ;  with  the  First  Imperative,  it  is 
poetical  or  colloquial. 

Hominem  mortuum  in  urbe  n8  sepelltO  neve  ttritO,  C,  Leg.,  11. 23, 58; 
one  shall  not  bury  nor  burn  a  dead  man  in  the  city.  Impius  nfi  audetS 
plicare  dOnli  Iram  deOrum,  C,  Leg.,  11. 9, 22  ;  the  impious  man  must  not 
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dare  attempt  to  appease  by  gifts  the  anger  of  the  gods.  Til  nfi  ofide 
malls,  sad  oontrS  audentior  ltfi,  V.,  A.,  vi.  95  ;  yield  not  thou  to  misfor- 
tunes, but  go  more  boldly  (than  ever)  to  meet  them. 

Remarks. — 1.  Non  may  be  used  to  negative  a  single  word: 
A  legions  nfin  recfidamns,  C,  Cluent,  57, 155  ;  let  us  not  recede  from 
{let  us  stick  to)  the  laws.    Opus  poliat  lima,  nfin  exterat,  Cf.  Quint.,  x.  4, 
4  ;  let  the  file  rub  the  work  up,  not  rub  it  out. 

2.  Instead  of  nfi  with  the  First  Imperative  was  employed  either  noli 
with  the  Infinitive  (271,  2) ;  or  nfi  with  the  Pf.  Subjv.,  but  the  latter  is 
very  rare  in  elevated  prose  (263, 2,  b).    On  nfi  with  Pr.  Subjv.  see  263,  2,  a. 

Notb.— The  use  of  nfin  with  the  actual  Impv.  is  found  only  in  Ovid  ;  but  the  addi- 
tion of  a  second  Impv.  by  neque,  nee,  instead  of  nfive,  neu,  begins  in  classical  times 
(C,  Alt.,  xii.  22,  3),  and  becomes  common  later.  The  use  of  neque  (nee),  nihil, 
nem$,  nflllus  with  the  Subjv.  in  an  Impv.  sense  has  recently  been  claimed  for  the 
Potential  Subjv.  (must,  257,  x)  on  account  of  the  negative. 

271.  Periphrases. — 1.  Cftrft  (curato)  ut,  take  care  that ; 
fac  (facito)  ut,  cause  that;  fee  (facitO),  do,  with  the  Sub- 
junctive, are  common  circumlocutions  for  the  Positive  Im- 
perative. 

CfUrfi  at  quam  prlmum  (303,  R.  1)  venifis,  C,  Fam.,  iv.  10, 1  ;  manage 
to  come  as  soon  as  possible.    Fac  coxites,  C,  Fam.,  xi.  3,  4,  Do  reflect  I 

Notes.— 1.  Facitfi  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  early  Latin,  especially  Plautus  ; 
so  also  cflrStd. 

2.  Early  Latin  also  shows  vide5  and  vidStO  with  Subjv.  Terence  introduces 
VOlO,  velim,  with  Subjv.,  which  is  found  also  in  later  times ;  as,  C,  Fam.,  ix.  12, 2. 

2.  Cav8  and  cavS  (cavetft)  n©,  beware  lest,  with  the  Sub- 
junctive, and  noli,  be  unwilling,  with  the  Infinitive,  are  cir- 
cumlocutions for  the  Negative  Imperative  (Prohibitive).  Fac 
ne  is  also  familiarly  used. 

Cav8  ffistlnfis,  C,  Fam.,  xvi.  12,  6  ;  do  not  be  in  a  hurry.  Tantnm 
cum  fingfis  nfi  sis  manifesta  cavfitfi,  Ov.,  A. A.,  in.  8oi;  only  when  you 
pretend,  beware  that  you  be  not  detected.  Noll,  am&bfi,  verberfire  lapidem, 
ne  perdaa  nwnnnif  Pl.,  Cure,  197  ;  don't  beat  a  stone,  I  pray  you,  lest 
you  spoil  your  hand.  Fac  nfi  quid  aliud  cures  hoc  tempore,  C,  Fam., 
xvi.  11, 1;  see  that  you  pay  no  attention  to  anything  else,  at  this  time. 

Notes.— 1.  Rare  and  confined  to  early  Latin  is  the  use  of  cave*  with  any  but  the 
second  person.   Cf.  Pl..,  Aul.,  660  ;  Ter.,  And.,  403. 

%  Other  phrases  are  those  with  vide"  nfi  and  curfito  nfi,  with  Subjv. ;  comperce, 
compfisce  with  Inf.  (all  ante-classical) ;  parce,  mitte,  omitte  with  Inf.  (poetical  and 
post-classical) ;  nolim  with  Subjv.  (Cic.) ;  fuge  with  Inf.  (Hon.)  ;  abslste  with  Int 
(Verg.). 
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272.  Kepresentatives  of  the  Imperative. — i.  Instead 
of  the  Positive  Imperative,  may  be  employed  : 

(a)  The  Second  Person  of  the  Present  Subjunctive  (263,  2). 
(by  The  Scteond  Person  of  the  Future  Indicative  (243). 
(c)  The  Third  Person  of  the  Present  Subjunctive  (263,  3). 

2.  Instead  of  the  Negative  Imperative  (Prohibitive),  may 
be  employed  : 

(a)  The  Second  Person  of  the  Present  Subjunctive,  with  n6(263,  2,  n.). 

(b)  The  Second  Person  of  the  Perfect  Subjunctive,  with  nS  (263,  2). 

(c)  The  Second  Person  of  the  Future,  with  nOn  (243). 

(d)  The  Third  Person  of  the  Present  or  Perfect  Subjunctive,  with 
nS  (263,  3). 

Remark. — The  Pr.  Subjv.  is  employed  when  stress  is  laid  on  the 
continuance  of  the  action  ;  the  Pf .,  when  stress  is  laid  on  the  completion. 
Hence  the  use  of  the  Pf.  Subjv.  in  total  prohibitions  and  passionate 
protests. 

3.  The  Imperative  of  the  Past  is  expressed  by  the  Im- 
perfect and  Pluperfect  Subjunctive  (unfulfilled  duties). 
Compare  2G5,  R. 

DOtem  darStis;  quaereret  alium  virum,  Ter.,  P/t.,  297  ;  you  should 
have  given  her  a  portion  ;  she  should  have  sought  another  match.  Crfis 
Ir6s  potius,  hodie  hie  cSnftrCs.  Vale,  Pl.,  Pers.,  710;  you  ought  rather  to 
have  put  off  going  till  to-morrow,  you  ought  to  (have)  dine(d)  with  us 
to-day .  Good-bye.  (Anything  decided  is  regarded  as  past.)  Potiua 
docCret  (causam)  nOn  esse  aequam,  C,  Off.,  in.  22,  88  ;  he  should  rather 
have  shown  that  the  plea  was  not  fair.  Ne  popOscisaes  (librfe),  C,  Att., 
n.  1,  3  ;  you  ought  not  to  have  asked  for  the  books. 

Observe  the  difference  between  the  Unfulfilled  Duty  and  the  Unreal 
of  the  Past  (597). 

Moreretur;  fetisset  certs  si  sine  mfizimO  dedecore  potuisset,  Q.yRab. 
Post.,  10, 29;  he  ought  to  have  died  ;  he  would  certainly  have  done  so, 
could  he  have  (done  so)  without  the  greatest  disgrace. 

Note.— The  Plupf.  tense  in  this  usage  is  not  ante-classical. 

273.  Passionate  questions  are  equivalent  to  a  command  : 

H5n  taces  ?  Pl.,  Am.,  700  ;  wonH  you  hold  your  tongue  f  QuIntacCst 
WJty  donH  you  hold  your  tongue  ?  Quln  datis,  si  quid  datis?  Pl.,  Cas.t 
765  ;  why  donH  you  give,  if  you  are  going  to  do  it  9  (Compare  Fac,  si 
quid  facis,  Mart.,  i.  46, 1.)  COr  nOn  at  plexitis  vltae  convlva  recedisl 
Luce.,  hi.  938  ;  why  do  you  not  withdraw  as  a  guest  sated  with  life  f 
12 
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274.  Puta,  ut  puta,  for  eacampU,  begins  with  [C]  ad  ffer.%  n.  xx,  16  (reading 
doubtful) ;  then  H.,  8.,  u.  5, 32,  Qlllnte,  pnta,  aut  PUbU.  Later  it  becomes  more 
common,  especially  with  the  Jurists.    See  C,  PA.,  11. 6, 15. 

275.  Summary  of  Imperative  Constructions, 

Positive. 

2d  P.  Audi,  hear  thou  ;  audita  (legal  or  contingent) ;  audifis  (famil- 
iar) ;  audi&s  (ideal  Second  Person  chiefly). 
3d  P.  Audit©  (legal),  let  him  hear  ;  audiat. 

Negative. 

2d  P.  Nfi  audi,  hear  not  (poetic) ;  nfi  audit©  (legal)  ;  n5n  audifis  (famil- 
iar) ;  n6  audifis  (chiefly  ideal) ;  ndlX  audlre  (common) ;  nfi  audlveris  (rare). 
3d  P.  NS  audit©  (legal),  let  him  not  hear;  nfi  audiat ;  nfi  audlverit. 

Tenses  of  the  Moods  and  Verbal  Substantives. 

276.  The  Indicative  alone  expresses  with  uniform  direct- 
ness the  period  of  time. 

277.  1.  The  Present  and  Imperfect  Subjunctive  have  to 
do  with  continued  action,  the  Perfect  and  Pluperfect  with 
completed  action.  The  Perfect  Subjunctive  is  also  used  to 
express  the  attainment. 

2.  In  simple  sentences  Present  and  Perfect  Subjunctive 
postpone  the  ascertainment  of  the  Predicate  to  the  Future. 
The  action  itself  may  be  Present  or  Future  for  the  Present 
Subjunctive  ;  Present,  Past,  or  Future  for  the  Perfect  Sub- 
junctive. 

Crfidat.    He  may  believe  (now  or  hereafter). 

Crfididerit.  Let  him  have  had  the  belief  (heretofore),  he  may  have 
come  to  the  belief  (now),  he  may  come  to  the  belief  (hereafter). 

3.  In  simple  sentences  the  Imperfect  and  Pluperfect  Sub- 
*  junctive  are  Past  Tenses,  and  regularly  serve  to  indicate  un- 
reality.    (See  597.) 

Note.— A  Subjv.  of  the  Past,  being  a  future  of  the  past,  gives  a  prospective  (or 
future)  action  the  time  of  which  is  over  (or  past),  so  that  the  analysis  of  the  past  tenses 
of  the  Subjv.  shows  the  same  elements  as  the  Periphrastic  Conjugation  with  eram  and 
ftll.    Hence  the  frequent  parallel  use.    See  254,  r.  a,  and  597,  r.  3. 

4.  In  dependent  sentences  the  Subjunctive  is  future  if  the 
leading  verb  has  a  future  signification  (515,  R.  3) ;  otherwise 
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the  Subjunctive  represents  the  Indicative.     The  tense  is 
regulated  by  the  law  of  sequence.     (See  509.) 

278.  The  Imperative  is  necessarily  Future. 

279.  The  Infinitive  has  two  uses : 
i.  Its  use  as  a  Substantive. 

2.  Its  use  as  a  representative  of  the  Indicative. 

280.  The  Infinitive  as  a  Substantive. —As  a  Sub- 
stantive the  Infinitive  has  two  tenses,  Present  and  Perfect. 
(See  419.) 

i.  The  Present  Infinitive  is  the  common  form  of  the  In- 
finitive, used  as  a  Substantive.  It  has  to  do  with  continued 
action. 

(a)  The  Present  Infinitive  is  used  as  a  subject  or  predi- 
cate.    (See  423,  424.) 

Quibusdam  tttum  h5c  diaplicet  philosopher!,  C,  Fin.,  i. 1, 1 ;  to  some 
this  whole  business  of  metaphysics  is  a  nuisance, 

(b)  The  Present  Infinitive  is  used  as  the  object  of  Verbs  of 
Creation  (Auxiliary  Verbs,  Verbs  that  help  the  Infinitive 
into  being  ;  see  423.) 

Cato  servlre  quam  pugnSre  mSvnlt,  C,  Att.t  vn.  15,  2  ;  Cato  prefers  to 
be  a  slave  rather  than  to  fight  (being  a  slave  to  fighting). 

2.  The  Perfect  Infinitive  is  comparatively  little  used  as  a 
Substantive.  It  has  to  do  with  completed  action,  and  is  also 
used  to  express  attainment. 

(a)  As  a  subject,  it  is  used  chiefly  in  fixed  expressions  or 
in  marked  opposition  to  the  Present. 

Plus  prOderit  demonstrate  rSetam  prGtimu  viam  quam  revocSre  ab 
errOre  iam  l&peSs,  Quint.,  ii.  6, 2 ;  it  will  be  more  profitable  to  have 
pointed  out  the  right  path  immediately  than  to  recall  from  wandering 
those  that  have  already  gone  astray.  [HOn]  tarn  turpe  fait  vincI  quam 
contendisse  deo&rum  est,  Ov.,  M.f  ix.  5  ; y twos  not  so  much  dishonor  to  be 
beaten  as  His  an  honor  to  have  struggled. 

Remarks. — 1.  By  a  kind  of  attraction  deouit,  became,  takes  occa- 
sionally a  Pf.  Inf.  (emotional). 

Tune  118*86  deeuit,  L.,  xxx.  44,  7  ;  that  was  the  time  when  it  would 
have  been  becoming  to  weep  (to  have  wept).  Et  erubuisse  deotibat,  Ov., 
M.t  iv.  330  ;  the  very  flush  of  shame  was  becoming. 
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2.  So  oportuit,  behooved,  is  frequently  followed  by  the  Pf .  Part,  pas- 
sive, with  or  without  esse.  This  seems  to  have  belonged  to  familiar 
style  ;  it  is  accordingly  very  common  in  early  Latin. 

[Hoo]  iam  pridem  factum  esse  oportuit,  C,  Cat.,  i.  2,  5  ;  this  ought  to 
have  been  done  long  ago. 

(b)  As  an  object,  the  Perfect  Infinitive  is  seldom  found 
in  the  active,  except  after  velle,  to  wish,  which  seems  to  have 
been  a  legal  usage. 

Keminem  not&  ftrflnui  aut  Ignftvl  mllitis  nottsse  volul,  L.,  xxiv.  16, 11 ; 

I  wished  to  have  marked  (to  mark  finally,  to  brand)  no  soldier  with  the 
mark  of  bravery  or  of  cowardice.  Ann&les,  quibus  orOdidisse  malls,  L. , 
xlii.  11, 1.    Neiquis  eorum  bacanal  habuise  velet,  S.  C.  de  Bac. 

Otherwise  it  is  found  mainly  in  the  poets  (after  the  fashion  of  the 
Greek  Aorist  Inf.),  and  usually  with  the  Pf.  and  Plupf.  tenses,  volul, 
etc.,  potul,  debueram  (debul). 

Frfitres  tendentes  opfico"  Pelion  imposuisse Olympo,  H.,  0.,  in.  4,  52  ;  The 
brothers  striving  to  pile  Pelion  on  shady  Olympus. 

Notes.— 1.  This  usage  with  velle  seems  to  have  approached  often  the  Fat.  Pf .  in 
force.  A  Pf .  Inf.  after  the  Pr.  of  posse  occurs  very  rarely  :  Hon  potes  probasse 
nugSs,  Pl.,  Aid.,  8a8  ;  see  V.,  A.,  vi.  78,  and  several  cases  in  Ovid  and  Martial. 

2.  The  Pf.  Inf.  act.  (subj.  or  obj.)  is  often  found  in  the  poets,  especially  in  elegiac 
poetry,  as  the  first  word  in  the  second  half  of  a  pentameter,  where  it  can  hardly  be  dis- 
tinguished from  a  Present.  This  usage  may  be  due  partly  to  analogy  with  verbs  of  wish- 
ing, partly  to  the  exigencies  of  the  metre,  partly  to  the  influence  of  the  Greek  Aorist.  It 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  normal  use  of  the  Perfect :  Quam  iuvat  immltSs 
ventos  audfre  cubantem  Et  dominam  tenero*  detinuisse  sintl !  Tib.,  i.  i,  45. 

8.  Noteworthy  is  the  occasional  uee  of  dCbeO  with  the  Pf.  Inf.  act.  in  the  sense 
"must  have":  statim  vlcisse  dCbeO,  C.,Jiosc. Am.,23,7S\  debes  adnotasse, 
Plin.,  Ep.,  vii.  ao,  6. 

(c)  In  the  Passive,  the  Perfect  Infinitive  is  used  after 
verbs  of  Will  and  Desire,  to  denote  impatience  of  anything 
except  entire  fulfilment     See  537. 

[Patriam]  exstinctam  cupit,  C,  Fin.,  iv.  24,  66  ;  he  desires  his  country 
blotted  out. 

Here  the  Infinitive  esse  is  seldom  expressed. 

Corinthum  patres  vestrl  tdtlus  Graeciae  lumen  exstinctum  esse  voluflrunt, 
C,  Imp.',  5,  11  (211,  r.  6). 

Note.— This  usage  is  common  in  Comedy  and  in  Cicero,  rare,  if  at  all,  in  Caesar 
and  Sallust  ;  and  later  also  it  is  rare,  surviving  chiefly  in  phrases.  The  principal  verb 
is  volO,  less  often  oupiO,  very  rarely  expetO  and  n015. 

281.  The  Infinitive  as  the  Representative  of  the 
Indicative. — As  the  representative  of  the  Indicative,  the 
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Infinitive  has  all  its  Tenses :  Present,  Past,  Future,  and 
Future  Periphrastics. 

i.  The  Present  Infinitive  represents  contemporaneous 
action — hence  the  Present  Indicative  after  a  Principal  Tense, 
and  the  Imperfect  after  a  Historical  Tense : 

DIcO  eum  venire,  I  say  that  he  is  coming  ;  dft&bam  eum  venire,  I  said 
that  he  was  coming. 

2.  The  Perfect  Infinitive  represents  Prior  Action — hence 
the  Perfect  and  Imperfect  Indicative  after  a  Principal 
Tense,  and  the  Pluperfect,  Imperfect,  and  Historical  Perfect 
Indicative  after  a  Historical  Tense  : 

DIcC  eum  venisse,  I  say  that  he  came,  has  come,  used  to  come. 
Dlxl  eum  venisse,  I  said  that  he  had  come,  used  to  come,  did  come. 

Note.— MeminI,  /remember,  when  used  of  personal  experience,  commonly  takes 
the  Present :  Turn  m6  regem  appellarl  a*  vObls  meminl,  nunc  tyrannum  vocfirl 
videO,  LM  xxxiv.  31, 13 ;  /  remember  being  styled  by  you  a  king  then,  I  see  that  lam 
called  a  tyrant  now. 

So  also  rarely  memorial  tened,  recordor,  I  remember,  IrecaU,  and  fugit  m8, 1  do 
not  remember.  When  the  experience  is  not  personal,  the  ordinary  construction  is  fol- 
lowed: Memineram  Marium  ad  InfimOrum  hominnm  misericordiam  cCn- 
f&gisse,  C,  Sest.,  22, 50 ;  I  remembered  that  Marius  had  thrown  himself  on  the  mercy 
of  a  set  of  low  creatures. 

The  peculiar  construction  with  the  Pr.  arises  from  the  liveliness  of  the  recollection. 
When  the  action  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  bygone,  the  Pf .  may  be  used  even  of  personal 
experience :  M6 meminl  IrStum  dominae  turb&sse  capillos,  Ov.,  A.A.,u.  169 ;  / 
remember  in  my  anger  having  tousled  my  sweetheart's  hair. 

282.  The  Present  Participle  active  denotes  continuance; 
the  Perfect  passive,  completion  or  attainment.    . 

Note.— The  Latin  is  more  exact  than  the  English  in  the  use  of  the  tenses.  So 
the  Pf .  Part,  is  frequently  employed  when  we  use  the  Present ;  especially  in  clas- 
sical prose,  with  verbs  that  indicate  a  condition,  mental  or  physical,  where  the  action 
of  the  participle  is  conceived  as  continuing  up  to,  and  sometimes  into,  that  of  the  lead- 
ing verb,  as  ratus,  thinking ;  vetUvA,  fearing ;  gSvIsus,  rejoicing,  etc.  This  usage 
spreads  later :  complexus,  embracing ;  hortfitUS,  exhorting. 

283.  The  Future  Participle  (active)  is  a  verbal  adjective, 
denoting  capability  and  tendency,  chiefly  employed  in  the 
older  language  with  sum,  /  am,  as  a  periphrastic  tense.  In 
later  Latin  it  is  used  freely,  just  as  the  Present  and  Perfect 
Participles,  to  express  subordinate  relations. 

Notes.— 1.  The  so-called  Fut.  Part,  passive  is  more  properly  called  the  Gerundive, 
and  has  already  been  discussed  (251). 

2.  The  Supine,  tx  ing  without  tense  relations,  does  not  belong  here. 
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SIMPLE   SENTENCE    EXPANDED. 

284,  The  sentence  may  be  expanded  by  the  multiplication 
or  by  the  qualfiication,  A,  of  the  subject,  B,  of  the  predicate. 


1.  Multiplication  of  the  Subject. 

Concord. 

285.  Number. — The  common  predicate  of  two  or  more 
subjects  is  put  in  the  Plural  number  : 

Indus  Tarquinius  et  Tullia  minor  iunguntur  nttptils,  L.,  i.  46,  9  ; 
Lucius  Tarquinius  and  Tullia  the  younger  are  united  in  marriage. 
Pater  et  m&ter  mortal  [sunt],  Teb.,  JSun.,  518  ;  father  and  mother  are 
dead. 

Exceptions. — 1.  The  common  predicate  may  agree  with  a  Sing, 
subject  when  that  subject  is  the  nearest  or  the  most  important:  "  My 
flesh  and  my  heart  faileth,"  Psa.,  lxxiii.  26. 

AetSs  et  forma  et  super  omnia  BomSnum  nomen  t6  ferOdorem  facit,  L., 
xxxi.  18, 3  ;  your  youth  and  beauty,  and,  above  all,  the  name  of  Roman, 
makes  you  too  mettlesome.  Latagum  saxo*  oooupat  Of  fademque  adversam 
V.,A.,x.  698(323,  n.  2). 

The  agreement  depends  largely  also  upon  the  position  of  the  verb. 
If  it  precedes  or  follows  the  first  subj.,  the  Sing,  is  more  apt  to  stand. 

2.  Two  abstracts  in  combination,  when  conceived  as  a  unit,  take  a 
Sing,  verb :  "  When  distress  and  anguish  comet  h  upon  you,"  Pro  v.,  1. 
27. 

BeligiO  et  fides  antepOnStur  amldtiae,  C,  Off.,  in.  10,  46  ;  let  the 
religious  obligation  of  a  promise  be  preferred  to  friendship. 

So  any  close  union :  "  Your  gold  and  silver  is  cankered,"  Jas.,  v.  3. 

Senatus  populusque  BomSnus  inteUegit,  C,  Fam.,  v.  8,2;  the  senate 
and  people  of  Rome  perceives  (=  Rome  perceives).  Tua  fama  et  gnfitae 
vita  in  dubium  veniet,  Ter.,  Ad.,  340  ;  your  good  name  will  be  jeoparded 
and  your  daughters  life. 

3.  When  the  same  predicate  is  found  with  two  or  more  subjects, 
who  are  conceived  as  acting  independently,  classical  usage  requires 
that  the  predicate  be  in  the  Singular.  Livy  introduces  the  PL,  which 
grows,  and  becomes  the  rule  in  Tacitus  :  Palfttium  Romulus,  Bemua 
Aventlnum  ad  inaugurandum  temnla  eapiunt,  L.,  1. 6,  4. 

Notes.— 1.  Keque— neque,  neither— nor,  allows  the  PI.  chiefly  when  the  Persons 
are  different :  Haeo  neque  ego  neque  til  fBcimui,  Teb.,  Ad.,  103 ;  neither  you  nor  I 
did  this. 
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The  same  Is  true,  but  not  to  common,  of  et-  et  (a»  well  as),  ant— ant,  either— or. 

2.  A  Sing.  subj.  combined  with  another  word  by  emu,  with,  is  treated  properly  as 
a  Singular.  It  is  treated  as  a  Pi  once  each  by  Cato,  Terence  (Beaut.,  473),  Cicero 
(by  anacoluthon),  Caesar  (B.C,  hi.  88),  more  often  by  Sallubt  and  his  imitators, 
Liyy,  and  later  writers.  Velleius,  Valerius  M.,  and  Tacitus  follow  the  classical 
usage. 

Sulla  com  SoIpiOne  ....  lege*  inter  tS  contnllmnt,  C.f  Ph.,  xn.  n,  27.  Ipse 
dux  com  aliquot  prfncipibns  capiuntur,  L.,xxi.6o,7 ;  the  general  himeetfwUK 
some  qf  the  leading  men  are  captured. 

8.  In  the  Abl.  Abe.  the  Part  stands  usually  in  the  PI.  with  persons,  usually  in  the 
Sing,  with  things.  C.  GracchO  et  M.  FulviO  FlaocO  interfectis,  8.,  lug.,  16, 2. 
Ciritfite  benevolentUqne  snblfttS,  C,  Lad.,  a7, 102. 

286.  Gender. — When  the  Genders  of  combined  subjects 
are  the  same,  the  adjective  predicate  agrees  in  gender ;  when 
the  genders  are  different,  the  adjective  predicate  takes  either 
the  strongest  gender  or  the  nearest. 

1.  In  things  with  life,  the  masculine  gender  is  the 
strongest ;  in  things  without  life,  the  neuter. 

(a)  The  strongest : 

Pater  et  miter  mortnl  [sunt],  Ter.,  Fun.,  518  (285).  Hfirus  et  porta  dfi 
eaelO  tftcta  erant,  L.,  xxxn.  29, 1 ;  wall  and  gate  had  been  struck  by  light- 
ning.   Hoc  anima  atqne  animus  vinctl  sunt  foedere  semper,  Luce.,  in.  416. 

(b)  The  nearest : 

Convieta  est  HessaHna  et  Sflius,  Cf.  Tac,  Ann.,  xn.  65  ;  Messalina 
was  convicted  and  (so  was)  Stilus.  Hippolochus  LSrissaeOrnmqne  dtditum 
est  praesidinm,  L.,  xxxvi.  9, 14  ;  Hippolochus  and  the  Larissaean  gar' 
rison  (were)  surrendered. 

2.  When  things  with  life  and  things  without  life  are  com- 
bined, the  gender  varies. 

(a)  Both  as  persons  : 

Bex  rflgiaqne  elSssis  profectl  (sunt),  L.,  xxi.  50, 11  ;  the  king  and  the 
king's  fleet  set  out. 

(b)  Both  as  things  : 

KStfirS  inimlea  {sunt]  libera  clvitfis  et  rCx,  Cf.  L.,  xliv.  24, 2;  a  free 
state  and  a  king  are  natural  enemies. 

3.  When  the  subjects  are  feminine  abstracts  the  predicate 
may  be  a  neuter  Plural  (211,  R.  4). 

Stnltitiam  et  intemperantiam  dlcimus  esse  fagienda,  C,  Fin.,  111.  11, 
39  ;  folly  and  want  of  self -control  (we  say)  are  (things)  to  be  avoided* 

Note.— This  usage  does  not  appear  in  early  Latin,  nor  in  Caesar  or  Sallust. 
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287.  Persons. — When  the  persons  of  combined  subjects 
are  different,  the  First  Person  is  preferred  to  the  Second, 
the  Second  to  the  Third  : 

SI  til  et  Tullia,  lfix  nostra,  valStia,  ego  et  sufivissinuu  CioerO  valemus, 
C,  Fam.,  xiv.  5, 1 ;  if  Tullia,  light  of  my  life,  and  you  are  well,  dearest 
Cicero  and  I  are  well. 

Remark.— (a)  In  contrasts,  and  when  each  person  is  considered 
separately,  the  predicate  agrees  with  the  person  of  the  nearest  subject. 

Et  ego  et  Cicero*  mens  flfigitSMt,  C,  Att.,  iv.  i8,5  ;  my  Cicero  will 
demand  it  and  (so  will)  1.  BefttS  vlvere  alii  in  alio,  vo*  in  volnptfite 
ponitii,  C,  Fin.,  n.  27, 86  ;  some  make  a  blessed  life  to  rest  on  one  thing, 
some  on  another,  you  on  pleasure. 

So  regularly  with  disjunctives,  see  285,  n.  1. 

(b)  The  order  is  commonly  the  order  of  the  persons,  not  of  modern 
politeness :  Ego  et  uxor  mea,  Wife  and  I. 

2.    Qualification  of  the  Subject./ 

288.  The  subject  may  be  qualified  by  giving  it  an  attribute. 
An  attribute  is  that  which  serves  to  give  a  specific  character. 

The  chief  forms  of  the  attribute  are  : 

I.  The  adjective  and  its  equivalents  :  amicus  certus,  a  sure  friend. 

Remark.— -The  equivalents  of  the  adjective  are :  1.  The  pronouns 
hie,  this,  Ule,  that,  etc.  2.  Substantives  denoting  rank,  age,  trade: 
servus  hom&,  a  slave  person  ;  homo*  senex,  an  old  fellow  ;  homo1  gladiator, 
a  gladiator-fellow ;  mulier  ancilla,  a  servant-wench.  3.  The  Genitive 
(360,  1).  4.  The  Ablative  (400).  5.  Preposition  and  case  :  exoSesus  9 
vltfi,  departure  from  life.  6.  Adverbs,  chiefly  with  substantival. par- 
ticiples :  rfictS  facta,  good  actions.     7.  Relative  clauses  (505). 

II.  The  substantive  in  apposition  :  CicerS  orfttor,  Cicero  the  orator. 

I.    ADJECTIVE    ATTRIBUTE. 
Concord. 

289.  The  Adjective  Attribute  agrees  with  its  substantive 
in  gender,  number,  and  case  : 

Gender.  Number. 

Vir  sapiens,  a  wise  man,  virl  sapientfe,  wise  men. 

Mulier  pulchra,  a  beautiful  woman,  mnliere*  pulchrae,  beautiful  women. 
Jtegium  dfaum,  royal  gift,  regia  dona,  royal  gifts* 
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Cabs. 
Virl  sapientis,  of  a  wise  man.  bone  fill !  good  son  ! 

Mulieri  pulchrae,  for  a  beautiful  woman,    rSgiO  donO,  by  royal  gift. 
Virum  sapientem,  wise  man.  muliere*    pulchra*,  beautiful 

women. 

290.  The  common  attribute  of  two  or  more  substantives 
agrees  with  the  nearest ;  rarely  with  the  most  important. 

VolusSnus,  vir  et  consilil  mfignl  et  virtutis,  Caes.,  B.  O.,  hi.  5, 2 ;  Volu- 
senus,  a  man  of  great  wisdom  and  valor.  Ctincta  maria  terraeque  patS- 
bant,  S.,  C.f  10, 1  ;  all  seas  and  lands  lay  open.  Multa  alia  castella 
vlclque  aut  dsleta  hostlliter  aut  integra  in  potest&tem  venBre,  L.,  ix.  38, 1. 

Remarks  —1.  For  emphasis,  or  to  avoid  ambiguity,  the  adj.  is  re- 
peated with  every  substantive.  Sometimes  also  for  rhetorical  reasons 
simply. 

(Semprtniae)  multae  facetiae,  multusque  lepos  inerat,  S.,C,  25, 5  ;  Sem- 
pronia  had  a  treasure  of  witticisms,  a  treasure  of  charming  talk. 

2.  When  a  substantive  is  construed  with  several  similar  adjectives 
in  the  Sing.,  it  may  be  in  agreement  with  one  in  the  Sing,  or  may 
stand  in  the  PI.,  according  to  its  position  : 

Qufirta  et  Mftrtia  legiOnes,  C,  Fam.,  xi.  19, 1,  but  LegiO  Martia  qnfir- 
taque,  C,  Ph  ,  v.  17,  46,  The  fourth  and  Martian  legiom. 

Notes.  — 1.  A  common  surname  is  pat  in  the  Plural :  M.  (et)  Q.  Cicerone*,  Marcus 
and  Quintus  Cicero ;  C,  Cn.,  M.  Carbone*,  Gains,  Gnaeus  (and)  Marcus  Carbo ; 
otherwise,  M.  Cicero*  et  Q.  CicerO,  Marcus  and  Quintus  Cicero. 

2.  Poets  are  free  in  regard  to  the  position  of  the  adjective :  Semper  hono*  nOmenque 
tuum  laudesque  manSbunt,  V.,  A.,  1. 609. 

291.  Position  of  the  Attribute. — t.  When  the  attribute 
is  emphatic,  it  is  commonly  put  before  the  substantive,  other- 
wise in  classical  Latin  ordinarily  after  it.     But  see  676. 

i.  Fugitlvus  servus,  a  runaway  slave  (one  complex). 
» 2.  Servos  fogitlvus,  a  slave  (that  is)  a  runaway  (two  notions). 
Many  expressions,  however,  have  become  fixed  formulae,  such  as 
clvis  ROmfinui,  Roman  citizen  ;  populus  ROmfinus,  people  of  Rome. 
Compare  body  politic,  heir  apparent  in  English. 

Remarks. — i.  Variation  in  the  position  of  the  adj.  often  causes 
variation  in  the  meaning  of  the  word.  Thus  re*  bonae,  good  things  ; 
bonae  re*,  articles  of  value,  or  good  circumstances ;  re*  urbfinae,  city 
matters;  urbSnae  res,  witticisms;  mensa  seennda,  a  second  table;  secnnda 
,  dessert. 
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2.  Superlatives  which  denote  order  and  sequence  in  time  and  space 
are  often  'used  partitively,  and  then  generally  precede  their  substan- 
tive :  summa  aqua,  the  surface  of  the  water  ;  summus  mens,  the  top  of 
the  mountain ;  vBre  prtmO,  prUnO  v«re,  in  the  beginning  of  spring. 
Similarly  in  media  urbe,  in  the  midst  of  the  city  ;  reliqua,  cetera  Graeda, 
the  rest  of  Greece,  and  the  like. 

2.  When  the  attribute  belongs  to  two  or  more  words,  it  is 
placed  sometimes  after  them  all,  sometimes  after  the  first, 
sometimes  before  them  all. 

Dlvitiae,  nomen,  opes  vacuae  consilio*  deuecoris  plenae  sunt,  C,  Rep.,  i. 
34, 51 :  riches,  name,  resources  (when)  void  of  wisdom  are  full  of  dis- 
honor. 

For  examples  of  the  other  positions  see  290. 

Numerals. 

292.  Duo  means  simply  two,  ambo,  loth  (two  considered 
together),  uterque,  either  (two  considered  apart,  as,  "  They 
crucified  two  other  with  him,  on  either  side  one,"  John, 
xix.  18)  : 

SupplicStiO  ambOrum  nomine  et  triumphus  utrlque  dGcretus  est,  L., 
xxviii.  9,  9  ;  a  thanksgiving  in  the  name  of  both  and  a  triumph  to 
either  {each  of  the  two)  was  decreed.  Qui  utrumque  probat,  ambflfrus  de- 
buit  tltl,  C,  Fin.,  n.  7, 20  ;  he  who  approves  of  either  ought  to  have 
availed  himself  of  both. 

Remark. — Uterque  is  seldom  PL,  except  of  sets ;  so  with  plfirfilia 
tantum. 

Utrlque  (i.e.,  plebis  feut&rts  et  senStus)  victOriam  crtLdeliter  exercSbant, 
&.,C,  38,  4  ;  either  party  (democrats  and  senate)  made  a  cruel  use  of 
victory.  Duae  rafirunt  Ariovistf  uxBre* :  utraeque  in  eS  tags,  periernnt, 
Caes.,  B.O.,  1. 53, 4  ;  Ariovistus's  wives  were  two  in  number  ;  both  per- 
ished in  that  flight.  Proximo  die  Caesar  6  castrls  utrbque  c&piffs  sua* 
eduxit,  Caes.,  B.  Q.,  i.  50,  1. 

On  uterque  with  the  PL,  see  211,  e.  i ;  with  Gen.,  see  371,  r. 

293.  Mflle,  a  thousand,  is  in  the  Sing,  an  indeclinable  adj.  and  is 
less  frequently  used  with  the  Genitive:  mflle  mllite*,  rather  than  mflle 
mflitum,  a  thousand  soldiers ;  in  the  PI.  it  is  a  declinable  substantive, 
and  must  have  the  Genitive :  duo  mllia  mflitum,  two  thousand(s  of) 
soldiers  =  two  regiments  of  soldiers.  If  a  smaller  number  comes 
between,  the  substantive  usually  follows  the  smaller  number ; 
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tria  mllia  quingentl  equitfs, 

WOO  cavalry  i  ****  mflia  e^nitum  et  quingentl,  but 
*  '  equitfs  tria  mllia  quingentl,  or 
equitum  tria  mllia  quingentl. 

But  duo  mllia  qulngentl  hottium  in  acifi  periere,  L.,  xxn.  7,  3. 

Note.— The  use  of  mflle  as  a  substantive  with  the  Part.  Gen.  is  found  mostly  in 
ante-classical  and  post-classical  Latin.  Cicero  and  Caesar  use  it  but  rarely,  and  in 
phrases  such  as  mflle  nummum,  mflle  passuum.   Liyt  is  fonder  of  it 

294.  Ordinals. — The  Ordinals  are  used  more  often  in 
Latin  than  in  English  ;  thus  always  in  dates  :  annO  ducente- 
frimft  qn&rtft,  in  the  year  20^.  Sometimes  they  are  used  for 
the  cardinals  with  a  carelessness  that  gives  rise  to  am- 
biguity : 

Quattuor  annl  sunt,  ex  quo*  tfi  non  vld% 

It  is  four  years,  that  I  have  not  seen  you  (since  I  saw  you). 

Qnfirtus  annus  est,  ex  quo*  t6  non  vldl. 

It  is  the  fourth  year  (four  years,  going  on  four  years). 

Note.— To  avoid  this  ambiguity  forms  of  incipere,  to  begin,  and  ezigere,  to 
finish*  seem  to  have  been  used.    Cf.>  Plm  Capt.,  980 ;  Cist.,  161. 
On  qnisque  with  the  ordinal,  see  318, 2. 

295.  Distributives. — The  distributives  are  used  with  an 
exactness  which  is  foreign  to  our  idiom  wherever  repetition 
is  involved,  as  in  the  multiplication  table. 

Bis  blna  quot  [sunt]  1  C.,N.D.,  11. 18,  49;  how  many  are  twice  two  9 
8erlptum  eculeum  cum  qulnque  pedibus,  pullOs  galUnScefls  trls  cum  ternls 
pedibus  nStos  esse,  L.,  xxxn.  1, 11 ;  a  letter  was  written  to  say  that  a  colt 
had  been  foaled  with  five  feet  (and)  three  chickens  hatched  with  three 
feet  (apiece). 

With  singull  the  distributive  is  preferred,  but  the  cardinal  may  be 
used. 

Antonius  (poUicitus  est)  denSrios  qulngenos  singulis  mflitibus  daturum, 
C,  Fam.,  x.  32, 4  ;  Antonius  promised  to  give  five  hundred  denarii  to 
each  soldier.  Singulis  eeusOribus  denarii  treoentl  (so  all  MSS.)  imperStl 
sunt,  C,  Verr.,  11.  55, 137  ;  the  censors  were  required  to  pay  three 
hundred  denarii  apiece. 

Note.— Poets  and  later  prose  writers  often  use  the  distributive  when  the  cardinal 
would  be  the  rule ;  thus  blnl  is  not  (infrequently  used  of  a  pair  even  in  Cicebo  :  blnot 
(scyphos)  nabtibam,  Verr.,  iv.  14, 32.  When  there  is  an  idea  of  grouping,  the  distribu- 
tive is  often  broken  up  into  a  multiplicative  and  a  distributive ;  as, 

Carmen ab ter  novenls  virginibus  canl  ifissGrunt,  L.,  xxxi.  ia,  9 ;  tfcy  ordered 
a  chant  to  be  sung  by  thrice  nine  virgins.  .    *•• 
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On  the  other  hand,  proee  sometimes  shows  a  cardinal  when  exact  usage  would 
require  a  distributive.    So  regularly  milia. 

Milia  talentum  per  duodecim  annOs  (dabitis),  L.t  xxxvu.  45, 15. 
On  the  distributives  with  plfirSlia  tantum,  see  97,  b.  3. 

Comparatives  and  Superlatives. 

296.  Comparative. — The  comparative  degree  generally 
takes  a  term  of  comparison  either  with  quam,  than,  or  in  the 
Ablative  : 

IgnOrStiO  futurfrum  malorum  tltilior  est  quam  scientia,  C,  Div.,  11.  9, 
23 ;  ignorance  of  future  evils  is  better  than  knowledge  (of  them).  Nihil 
est  virtflte  am&bilius,  C,  Lael.,  8, 28 ;  nothing  is  more  lovable  than 
virtue. 

Remarks.— 1.  (a)  The  Abl.  is  used  only  when  the  word  with  quam 
would  stand  in  the  Nom.  or  Ace.  (644). 

Caesar  minor  est  j  ^uam  *0mPeill8i  f  Caesar  is  younger  than  Pompey. 

Caesarem  plus  amanuJ  ^uam  *»*&**>  I  «*  love  C°**ar  ™°™  than 
( PompeiO,  )      Pompey. 

In  the  second  example  the  use  of  the  Abl.  may  give  rise  to  am- 
biguity, as  the  sentence  may  also  mean  "we  lore  Caesar  more  than 
Pompey  loves  him."  This  ambiguity  is  always  present  when  adverbs 
are  used,  and  hence  good  prose  avoids  using  a  comparative  adv.  with 
an  Ablative.     See  H.,  &,  1. 1, 97. 

(b)  With  cases  other  than  Norn,  or  Ace,  quam  is  regularly  used  to 
avoid  ambiguity. 

Anuils  nostrtS  plus  quam  animls  creditor,  Sen  ,  Ben.,  in  15,  3  (217). 

2.  The  Abl.  is  very  common  in  negative  sentences  and  is  used  ex- 
clusively in  negative  relative  sentences. 

Polybium  sequSmur,  quO  n8m8  fait  dlligentior,  C  ,  Rep  ,  n  14,  27  ;  let 
us  follow  Polybius,  than  whom  no  one  was  more  careful. 

3.  Measure  of  difference  is  put  in  the  Ablative  (403). 

4.  Quam  is  often  omitted  after  plus,  amplius,  more,  and  minus,  less, 
and  the  like,  without  affecting  the  construction  : 

HominI  miserO  plus  qulngentos  colaphos  Infregit  mihl,  Ter.,  Ad.,iy)  ; 
he  has  dealt  me,  luckless  creature,  more  than  five  hundred  crushing 
boxes  on  the  ear.  Spatium  est  n8n  amplius  pedum  sescentBrum,  Caes., 
B.C.,  1.  38, 5  ;  the  space  is  not  more  than  (of)  six  hundred  feet. 

But  the  normal  construction  is  not  excluded  : 

Palus  nOn  IStior  pedibus  quInqu&gintS,  Caes.,  B.  Q.,  vn.  19, 1 ;  a  swamp 
not  broaclfr  than  fifty  feet  (or  pedes  quinquSgintfi).  Kostrl  mllites  amplius 
hOrfe  quattuor  puguSvfirunt,  Caes.,  B.  G.,  iv.  37, 3. 
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5.  In  statements  of  age  we  may  have  a  variety  of  expressions  ;  thus, 
more  than  thirty  years  old  may  be  : 

1 .  HStus  plus  (quam)  trlginta"  annos.    3.  MSior  (quam)  trlginta'  anno*  nfitus. 

2.  Nfitus  pltls  triglnt*  annls  (rare).      4.  MSior  trlgintfi  annls  (nfitus). 

5.  Mfiior  trlgintfi  annOrom. 

6.  On  the  combination  of  the  comparative  with  opinions,  opinion, 
spfi,  hope,  and  the  like,  see  398,  n.  1. 

Notes.— 1.  Verbs  and  other  words  involving  comparison  sometimes  have  the  Abl. 
Where  another  construction  would  be  more  natural.  Thus,  mfille,  to  prefer  (poet,  and 
post-classical),  aequ6,  adaeque,  equally  (early  and  late),  alius,  other  (mainly  poetic 
and  rare):  Kfillos  his  mallem  lfldOs  speetfisse,  H.,  s.,  n.  8, 79.  Qui  me*  in  terra" 
aequo1  fbrtun&tus  eritl  Ph.,  Cure.,  141.  K6  putts  alium  sapient©  bonOque 
befitum,  Ep.y  1. 16,  ao. 

2.  Instead  of  the  Abl.,  the  Gen.  is  found  occasionally  in  late  Latin. 

3.  Instead  of  quam  or  the  Abl.,  prepositional  uses  with  the  positive  are  often  found; 
as  prae,  in  comparison  with,  praeter,  ante,  beyond ;  also  suprfi  quam.  Poetical 
is  the  circumlocution  with  qufilis,  as  Hob.,  Epod.y  5,  SO.  Inferior  is  sometimes  con- 
structed with  the  Dat.,  according  to  the  sense ;  inferior  to  instead  of  lower  than. 

4.  Atque  for  quam  is  mainly  poetical ;  see  644,  n.  2. 

297.  Standard  of  Comparison  omitted. — When  the  stand- 
ard of  comparison  is  omitted,  it  is  supplied :  1.  By  the  con- 
text; 2.  By  the  usual  or  proper  standard  ;  3.  By  the  opposite. 

1.  By  the  context : 

Solent  rSges  Fersfirum  plures  uxGres  habere,  Cf  C,  Verr.,  in.  33,  76; 
the  kings  of  Persia  usually  have  more  wives  [than  one]. 

2.  By  the  proper  standard  : 

Senectus  est  nfiturS  loquSdor,  C,  Cat.M.,  16,  55,  Old  age  is  naturally 
ratlier  (or  too)  talkative. 

3.  By  the  opposite  : 

Quiesse  exit  melius,  L.,  in.  48,  3  ;  it  'will  be  better  to  be-perfectly- 
quiet  (than  to  make  a  disturbance). 

298.  Disproportion. — Disproportion  is  expressed  by  the 
comparative  with  quam  pro,  than  for,  and  the  Ablative,  or 
with  quam  ut,  that,  or  quam  qui,  who,  and  the  Subjunctive  : 

Minor  caedes  quam  pro"  tantS  victoria  fait,  L.,  x,  14, 21 ;  the  loss  was 
(too)  small  for  so  great  a  victory.    Quia  non  intellect  Canachi  slgna  ri- 

gidiQra  esse  quam  ut  imitentur  veritfitem  1  C,  Br.,  18,  70  ;  who  does  not  J 

perceive  that  Canachus*  figures  are  too  stiff  to  imitate  the  truth  of  J 

nature  f    Mfiior  sum  quam  oul  possit  Fortuna  nocCre,  Ov.,  M.,  vi.  195;  /  ; 

am  too  great  for  Fortune  possibly  to  hurt  me.  \ 
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Remark.— Disproportion  may.  also  be  expressed  by  the  positive  in 
combination  with  prepositional  phrases,  etc. :  pro"  multittldiiie  august! 
finSs,  Caes.,  B.G.,  I.  2,  5  ;  boundaries  too  small  for  their  multitude. 

Notes.— 1.  The  constructions  quam  prO  and  quam  qui  are  both  post-Ciceronian. 

2.  The  ut  is  frequently  omitted  after  quam,  as :  DolSbella  celeriui  Asia*  [ex- 
efissit],  quam  eft  praesidium  addftol  potuisset,  C,  Fam ,  xn.  15, 1.  This  is  espe- 
cially common  after  potius  quam* 

299.  Two  Qualities  compared. — When  two  qualities  of  the 
same  substantive  are  compared,  we  find  either  magis  and 
quam  with  the  positive,  or  a  double  comparative  : 

Celer  tuus  disertus  magis  est  quam  sapiens,  C,  Att.,  x.  if4  ;  your 
(friend)  Celer  is  eloquent  rather  than  wise — more  eloquent  than  wise. 
Actitiorem  s6  quam  ornfitiorem  [vult],  C,  Opt.  Gen.,  2, 6  ;  he  wishes  to  be 
acute  rather  than  ornate. 

Notes.— 1.  There  is  no  distinction  to  be  made  between  the  two  expressions.  In  the 
latter  turn,  which  is  found  first,  but  rarely,  in  Cicero,  the  second  comparative  is  merely 
attracted  into  the  same  form  as  the  first  The  same  rale  applies  to  the  adverb : 
fortius  quam  fBlicius,  with  more  bravery  than  good  luck. 

2.  Post- Augustan  Latin  shows  occasionally  the  comparative  followed  by  quam,  and 
the  positive :  Nimia  pietaa  vestra  Serins  quam  considerate  excitfivit,  Tac,  h.  , 
1.83. 

300.  Restriction  to  the  Comparative. — When  but  two 
objects  are  compared,  the  comparative  exhausts  the  degrees 
of  comparison,  whereas,  in  English,  the  superlative  is  em- 
ployed, unless  the  idea  of  duality  is  emphatic. 

KStU  mfiior,  the  eldest  (of  two),  the  elder  ;  nfitfl  minor,  the  youngest, 
the  younger.    Prior,  the  first ;  posterior,  the  last. 

Posteriores  cdgitStionSs,  ut  Siunt,  sapientiores  solent  esse,  C.,Ph.,xn. 
2,  5  ;  afterthoughts,  as  the  saying  is,  are  usually  the  wisest. 

Remark. — The  same  rule  applies  to  the  interrogative. uter,  which 
of  two  f  {whether  T)  :  Ex  dutibus  uter  dlgnior  1  ex  plfiribus,  quis  dlgnis- 
simus  1  Quint.,  vii.  4, 21  ;  of  two,  which  is  the  worthier  f  of  more  (than 
two),  which  is  the  worthiest  9 

Note.— Quis  is  rarely  used  instead  of  uter,  as  C,  Fam.,  vi.  3, 1 ;  V.,  A.,  xn.  735. 

301.  Comparative  Strengthened.  The  comparative  is  often  strength- 
ened during  the  classical  period  by  the  insertion  of  etiam,  even ;  later 
also  by  adhtLc,  still.  MultO  is  properly  the  Ablative  of  difference,  and 
is  the  normal  form  until  the  time  of  Vergil,  when  its  place  is  taken 
largely  by  longs,  except  in  Horace,  who  retains  multO.  Ante-classical 
and  post-classical  Latin  occasionally  doubles  the  comparative  :  magis 
duloius,  Pl.,  Stich.,  699.     Nihil  invenies  magis  hoc  eerto*  certius,  Pl., 
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Copt.,  643.    Even  in  Cicero  a  word  involving"  Preference  is  sometimes 
strengthened  by  potius : 

[Themistocll  fait]  optfibHius  obllvtod  posse  potius  quam  meminisse,  C, 
Or.,  n.  74,  800  ;  ThemistocUs  thought  it  (more)  preferable  to  be  able  to 
forget  (rather)  than  to  be  able  to  remember. 

302.  Superlative. — The  Latin  superlative  is  often  to  be 
rendered  by  the  English  positive,  especially  of  persons : 

Qulntus  Fabius  Hfiximns,  Quintus  Fabius  the  Great.  MftximO  impetfl, 
mfiiOre  fortfLnfi,  L.,  xxvm.  36, 2  ;  with  great  vigor,  with  greater  luck. 
Tarn  flfllx  esses  quam  formPslssima  vellem,  Ov.,  Am.,  1.  8, 27  ;  would  thou 
wert  fortunate  as  (thou  art)  fair. 

303.  Superlative  Strengthened. — The  superlative  is  strengthened  by 
multf,  much  (especially  in  early  Latin);  longe,  by  far  (the  normal  usage 
in  the  classical  period);  vel,  even;  unus,  Onus  omnium,  one  above  all 
others;  quam  (with  adverbs  and  adjectives),  quantus  (with  mfiximus),  ut 
(with  adverbs)— potest,  potuit,  as— as  possible. 

Ex  Britaunls  omnibus  longe*  sunt  humtnissiml  qui  Gautium  inoolunt, 
Caks.,  B.G.,  v.  14, 1;  of  all  the  Britons  by  far  the  most  cultivated  are 
those  that  inhabit  Kent.  Protagoras  sophistes  illls  temporibus  vol  mfixi- 
mus,  C,  N.D.,  1.  23, 63;  Protagoras,  the  very  greatest  sophist  (=  pro- 
fessor of  wisdom)  in  those  times.  Urbem  flnam  mibi  ^miMf^™*™  dficlinlvi, 
C,  Plane. ,  41, 97;  I  turned  aside  from  a  city  above  all  others  friendly 
to  me.  (Caesar)  quam  aequissimO  loco*  potest  oastra  oommunit,  Caes.  ,B.G., 
v.  49,  7 ;  Caesar  fortifies  a  camp  in  as  favorable  a  position  as  possible. 

Remarks. — 1.  The  omission  of  potest  leaves  quam  with  the  super- 
lative, which  becomes  a  regular  combination:  as  (great)  as  possible. 

2.  For  tarn,  tantum,  with  positive  followed  by  quam,  quantum  qui,  and 
-the  superlative,  see  642,  a.  5. 

PRONOUNS. 
I.    Personal  Pronouns. 

304.  1.  The  personal  Pronoun  is  usually  omitted  when  it 
is  the  subject  of  a  verb ;  see  207. 

2.  The  Genitive  forms,  mei,  tui,  sui,  nostrl,  vestrl,  are  used 
mainly  as  Objective  Genitives ;  see  364,  N.  2. 

(Ittrcellinus)  so*  fioerrimnm  tui  defensOrem  fore  ostendit,  C,  Fam.,  1.  1, 
2  ;  Marcellinus  showed  that  he  would  be  your  keenest  defender. 

Notes.— 1.  Nostrum  and  vostrum  for  nostrl,  vestrl,  are  very  rare :  Huppiter, 
eustOs]  hfiius  urbis  fie  vestrum,  Cf.  C,  Cat.,  m.  12, 29. 

2.  The  Possessive  pronouns  sometimes  are  found  in  place  of  this  Genitive :  Neque 
ueclegentifi  tuft  neque  odiO  id  fecit  tuO,  Tib.,  Ph.,  1016  \  he  did  this  neither  from 
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neglect  of  thee  nor  from  hatred  of  thee.    Verier  conspectus  reflcit  et  recreat  men- 
tern  meam,  C,  Hanc.%  1, 2 ;  the  tight  of  you  refreshes  and  renews  my  spirits. 
44  If  I  be  a  master,  where  is  my  fear  ?  "    Mal.,  i.  6. 

3.  The  Genitive  forms,  nostrum  and  vestrnm,  are  used  jpar- 
titively ;  see  364,  r. 

T8  ad  me  venire  uterque  nostrum  cnpit,  C,  Att.,  xin.  33,  2  ;  each  of 
us  two  desires  that  you  should  come  to  me. 

Notes.— 1.  So  regularly  also  in  certain  phraseological  uses  which  may  be  partitive 
at  basis.  Frequentia  vestrum,  e8n86nBU8  veitrum,  regularly  in  combination  with 
Omnium  (364,  r.),  and  occasionally  when  the  Possessive  is  more  natural ;  is  enim 
splendor  est  vestrum,  C,  Ait.,  vh.  13A,  3. 

2.  For  a  Part.  Gen.  of  the  third  person  (reflexive)  a  circumlocution  must  be  used,  such 
as  ex  sS  or  the  Possessive  suOrum. 

2.    Demonstrative  Pronouns. 

305.  Hie,  this  (the  Demonstrative  of  the  First  Person), 
refers  to  that  which  is  nearer  the  speaker,  and  may  mean  : 

1.  The  speaker  himself  :  hie  hom&  =  ego,  Pl.,  Trin.,  11 15. 

2.  The  persons  with  whom  the  speaker  identifies  himself,  e.  g.,  the 
judges  in  a  suit  at  law :  si  ego  hos  novl,  if  I  know  these  men  (=  the  jury). 

3.  The  most  important  subject  immediately  in  hand  :  hie  sapiens 
de*  qnO  loquor,  C,  Ac,  11.  33, 105  ;  this  (imaginary)  wise  man  of  whom 
I  am  speaking. 

4.  That  in  which  the  speaker  is  peculiarly  interested  :  hoe  stadium, 
this  pursuit  of  mine,  of  ours. 

5.  That  which  has  just  been  mentioned:  haeo  hftetenus,  these  things 
thus  far  =  so  much  for  that. 

6.  Very  frequently,  that  which  is  about  to  be  mentioned :  his  oon- 
dicionibus,  on  the  following  terms. 

7.  The  current  period  of  time  :  hie  dies,  to-day  ;  haec  noz,  the  night « 
just  past  or  just  coming  ;  ttlc  mCnsis,  the  current  month. 

306.  Iste,  that  (of  thine,  of  yours),  refers  to  that  which 
belongs  more  peculiarly  to  the  Second  Person  (Demonstrative 
of  the  Second  Person)  : 

Perfer  istam  mllitiam,  C,  Fam.y  vh.  11,  2  ;  endure  that  military 
service  of  yours.  Adventu  tuO  ista  subselliavacuetaeta  sunt,  C,  Cat.,  1. 
7, 16  ;  at  your  approach  the  benches  in  your  neighborhood  were  vacated. 

Note.— The  supposed  contemptuous  character  of  iste  arises  from  the  refusal  to 
take  any  direct  notice  of  the  person  under  discussion,  "  the  person  at  whom  one  speaks 
or  points,'1  and  precisely  the  same  thing  is  true  of  hie  and  ille,  but  less  common. 

307.  Hie,  that  (the  Demonstrative  of  the  Third  Person), 
denotes  that  which  is  more  remote  from  the  speaker,  and  is 
often  used  in  contrast  to  hlc,  this. 
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• 
Sol  me  ille  admonuit,  C,  Or.,  in.,  55, 209  ;  that  {yon)  sun  reminded  roe. 

Q.  Catnlus  non  antique  illO  mflre  sed  hOo  nostra*  grudltus,  C,  Br.,  35, 132; 

Q.  Catulus,  a  cultivated  man,  not  after  the  old-fashioned  standard  of  a 

by-gone  time  (illO)  but  by  the  standard  of  to-day  (h5c). 
Hie  may  mean  : 

1.  That  which  has  been  previously  mentioned  (often  ille  quidem): 
*  illud  quod  initio  v6bl8pr5po§uI,C.,  Font.,  7, 17;  that  which  I  propounded 

to  you  at  first. 

2.  That  which  is  well  known,  notorious  (often  put  after  the  substan- 
tive) :  testula  ilia,  that  (notorious)  potsherd  =  institution  of  ostracism  ; 

.  illud  Solonis,  that  (famous  saying)  of  Solon's. 

3.  That  which  is  to  be  recalled  :  illud  imprimis  mlrSbile,  that  (which 
I  am  going  to  remind  you  of)  is  especially  wonderful. 

4.  That  which  is  expected  : 

Ola  dies  veniet  mea  qufi  lugubria  ponam,  Ov.,  Tr.,  iv.  2,  73  ;  the  day 
will  come  when  I  shall  lay  aside  (cease)  my  mournful  strains. 

Remarks. — 1.  Hie  and  ille  are  used  together  in  contrasts  :  as,  the 
latter— the  former,  the  former — the  latter. 

(a)  When  both  are  matters  of  indifference  the  natural  signification's 
observed  :  hie,  the  latter  ;  ille,  the  former. 

IgnSvia  corpus  hebetat,  labor  firmat*;  ilia  mftturam  senecttltem,  aIo» 
longam  adoleseentiam  reddit,  Cbls.,  i.  i  ;  laziness  weakens  the  body,  toil 
strengthens  it  ?  the  one  (the  former)  hastens  old  age,  the  other  (the  lat- 
ter) prolongs  youth. 

(b)  When  the  former  is  the  more  important,  hie  is  the  former,  ille,  the 
latter : 

Melior  tutiorque  est  certa  pax  quam  sperSta  Victoria  ;  haec  in  nostrS, 
ilia  in  deOrum  manliest,  L.,  xxx.  30, 19  ;  better  and  safer  is  certain  peace 
than  hoped-for  victory ;  the  former  is  in  our  hand^s),  the  latter  in  the 
hand(s)  of  the  gods. 

2.  Hie  et  ille ;  ille  et  ille ;  ille  aut  ille,  this  man  and  (or)  that  man  = 
one  or  two. 

Hon  dlcam  hSc  slgnum  ablStum  esse  et  illud;  h«3c  dlcO,  nullum  t5 
slgnum  rellquisse,  C,  Verr.,  1.  20,  53  ;  I  will  not  say  that  this  statue  was 
taken  off  and  that ;  (what)  I  say  (is)  this,  that  you  left  no  statue  at  all. 

3.  The  derived  adverbs  retain  the  personal  relations  of  hie,  iste,  ille : 
hie,  here  (where  I  am)  ;  nine,  hence  (from  where  I  am)  ;  hue,  hither 
(where  I  am) ;  istic,  there  (where  you  are)  ;  illlc,  there  (where  he  is),  etc. 

4.  The  Demonstratives  hie,  iste,  ille,  and  the  Determinative  is,  are 
often  strengthened  by  quidem,  indeed.  The  second  member  is  then  in- 
troduced by  sed,  sed  tamen  (more  rarely  tamen,  vCrum,  autem,  vCrO),  verum- 
tamen,  and  sometimes  is  added  asyndetically.  The  sentence  often  re- 
quires that  either  the  demonstrative  or  the  particle  be  left  untranslated. 
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Optlre  hOe  qnidem  est,  non  docere,  C,  Tusc,  n.  13,80 ;  that  is  a 
(pious)  wish,  not  a  (logical)  proof.  Nihil  perfertur  ad  nOs  praeter  rfbnftrft 
tatii  istos  qnidem  constant*  Bed  adhtlc  line  anctfre,  C,  Fam.  xn.  9, 1 ; 
nothing  is  brought  to  us  except  reports,  consistent  enough,  it  is  true,  but 
thus  far  not  authoritative. 

Ule  is  most  often  used  thus  ;  if,  iite,  hie,  more  rarely. 

Notes.— 1.  Hie  and  Ule  are  sometimes  employed  to  add  a  qualification  to  a  sub- 
stantive by  means  of  a  contrast :  Orator  nOn  ille  vulgaris  sed  hie  excellens,  C, 
Or.,  14, 45  ;  aw  orator,  not  of  the  (yon)  common  type,  but  of  the  ideal  excellence  (we  seek). 

2.  Not  unfrcquently  in  poetry,  very  rarely  in  prose,  in  a  long  sentence  a  substan- 
tive is  repeated  by  means  of  ille :  V.,  A.,  1.  3,  ille  et  terris  iactStus ;  H.,  0.,  iv.  9, 51. 

8.  Sometimes  two  forms  of  hie,  ille,  or  is  are  found  in  the  same  clause  referring  to 
different  substantives :  Evolve  dlligenter  etns  [i.  e.,  PlatOnis]  enm  librum,  qui 
est  de*  animO,  C,  Tusc.,  1.  h,  24. 

4.  Ule  may  refer  to  an  oblique  form  of  is :  NOn  est  amid  t&lem  esse  in  enm, 
qnSlis  ille  in  sS  est,  C,  Lael.,  z6, 59. 

5.  Ule  is  found  chiefly  in  poetry  with  the  personal  pronouns  ego,  til,  and  occasion- 
ally with  hie,  and  when  so  used  takes  its  fullest  force.  Hunc  ilium  f&tfs  ezternft 
ab  sOde  profectum  portend!  generum,  V.,  A.,  vh.  255. 

3.    Determinative  and  Reflexive  Pronouns. 

308.  Is,  that,  is  the  determinative  pronoun,  and  serves  as 
the  lacking  pronoun  of  the  Third  Person.  It  furnishes  the 
regular  antecedent  of  the  relative  : 

Mini  vtoit  obviam  tuns  puer ;  is  mini  Utterfis  abs  te  reddidit,  C,  Att., 
11. 1, 1  ;  J  was  met  by  your  servant ;  he  delivered  to  me  a  letter  from  you. 
Is  minimi*  eget  xnort&lis  qui  minimum  enpit,  Syeus,  286  (Fr.);  that  mortal 
is  in  want  of  least,  who  wanteth  least. 

Remarks. — 1.  Is,  as  the  antecedent  of  the  relative,  is  often  omitted, 
chiefly  in  the  Nom.,  more  rarely  in  an  oblique  case  (619). 

Bis  dat  qui  dat  celeriter,  Syrus,  335  (Fr.) ;  he  gives  twice  who  gives  in 
a  trice. 

Often  it  has  the  force  of  talis  (631,  1)  in  this  connection: 

Ego  is  sum  qui  nihil  nmqnam  meS  potius  quam  meOram  clvium  cansfi 
fficerim,  C,  Fam.,  v.  21,  2;  I  am  a  man  never  to  have  done  anything 
for  my  own  sake,  rather  than  for  the  sake  of  my  fellow-citizens. 

2.  Is,  with  a  copulative  or  adversative  particle,  is  used  as  he  or  that 
in  English,  for  the  purpose  of  emphasis.  Such  expressions  are :  et  is, 
atqne  is,  isqne,  and  he  too,  and  that  too ;  neqne  is,  et  is  nOn,  and  he  not, 
and  that  not ;  sed  is,  but  he,  further  strengthened  by  qnidem,  indeed. 
To  refer  to  the  whole  action  id  is  employed. 

Exempla  qnaerimns  et  ea  non  antlqna,  C,  Verr.,  in.  90, 210  ;  we  are 
looking  for  examples,  and  those,  too,  not  of  ancient  date.  Epicurus  una* 
in  dome*  et  eS  qnidem'  angustfi  quam  mftgnos  tennit  amlcOrum  gregea,  C. , 
Fin.,  1.  20,  65  ;  what  shoals  of  friends  Epicurus  had  in  one  house,  and 
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that  a  pinched-up  one  !  NegOtium  mSgnum  ©it  nSvigaVe  atque  id  mfinse 
Qulnctili,  C,  Alt.  v.  12, 1;  it  is  a  big  job  to  take  a  voyage  and  that  in 
the  month  of  July. 

3.  Is  does  not  represent  a  substantive  before  a  Gen.,  as  in  the  Eng- 
lish that  of.  In  Latin  the  substantive  is  omitted,  or  repeated,  or  a 
word  of  like  meaning  substituted. 

Hon  indicia  dlseipnlQnim  dlcere  debet  magister  sed  dbdpull  magistrl, 
Quint.,  n.  2, 13;  the  master  is  not  to  speak  according  to  the  judgment  of 
the  pupils;  but  the  pupils  according  to  that  of  the  master.  Nulla  est 
celerities  quae  poult  cum  anixnl  eeleritftte  contendere,  C,  Tusc,  1. 19,  43  ; 
there  is  no  speed  that  can  possibly  vie  with  that  of  the  mind.  X.  Coelius 
tribunal  auum  iuxtfi  C.  TrebOnX  sellam  oollocSvit,  Caes.,  B.C.,  in.  20,  1; 
Marcus  Coelius  placed  his  chair  of  office  next  to  that  of  Gaius  Trebonius. 

Of  course  hlc,  ille,  and  iste  can  be  used  with  the  Gen.  in  their  proper 


309.  Reflexive.  Instead  of  forms  of  is,  the  Reflexive 
Pronoun  sui,  sibl,  8$,  together  with  the  Possessive  of  the 
Reflexive  suos  (-us),  sua,  suom  (-um)  is  used.     (See  521.) 

1.  Regularly  when  reference  is  made  to  the  grammatical 
subject  of  the  sentence  : 

Ipee  s8  quisque  dlligit  quod  sibl  quisque  earns  est,  C,  Lael.,  21,  80; 
every  one  loves  himself  because  every  one  is  dear  to  himself  (Fadius)  ft 
mS  dfligitur  propter  summam  suam  hflmftnitfttem,  C,Fam.,  xv.  14,  1; 
Fadius  is  a  favorite  of  mine  by  reason  of  his  exceeding  kindliness. 

The  subject  may  be  indefinite  or  (occasionally)  impersonal. 

Contentum  suls  rebus  esse  maxima*  sunt  dlvitiae,  C,  Par.,  vi.  3,  51; 
to  be  content  with  one's  own  things  (with  what  one  hath)  is  the  greatest 
riches.    Perventnm  ad  suos  erat,  L.,  xxxin.  8, 6. 

"Pure  religion  and  undeflled  is  this  ...  to  keep  himself  unspotted  from  the 
world."    James,  x.  27. 

2.  Frequently  when  reference  is  made  to  the  actual  sub- 
ject (521,  k.  2) : 

Suos  rex  reglnae  placet,  Pl.,  St.,  133;  every  queen  favors  her  own 
king  (every  Jill  loves  her  own  Jack).  Ssculfitur  tigrim  suus  custos,  Sen., 
E.M.,  85, 41 ;  her  own  keeper  kisses  the  tigress  (the  tigress  is  kissed  by 
her  own  keeper).  Cul  prOposita  sit  cdnservfitiC  sui  necesse  est  hulo  partes 
quoque  sui  cfirSs  esse,  C,  Fin.,  v.  13, 37;  he  who  has  in  view  the  preser- 
vation of  himself  (self-preservation)  must  necessarily  hold  dear  the 
parts  of  (that)  self  also. 

This  is  especially  common  with  suos,  which  when  thus  employed 
has  usually  its  emphatic  sense:  own,  peculiar,  proper. 
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3.  Sui,  sibi,  8§  are  the  regular  complements  of  the  infinitive 
and  its  equivalents  when  a  reflexive  idea  is  involved  ;  and. 
se  is  also  used  with  prepositions  erga,  inter,  propter,  per,  for 
especial  emphasis. 

(BomfinI)  sul  colligendl  hostibus  facultStem  (n5n)  relinquunt,  Caes.,- 
B.G.,  in.  6, 1  ;  the  Romans  do  not  leave  the  enemy  a  chance  to  rally. 
Ipsum  Furnium  per  s6  vldl  libentissime,  C,  Fam.,  x.  3, 1. 

4.  Suos  (-us)  is  also  used  in  prepositional  phrases  that  are 
joined  closely  with  the  substantives  ;  so  after  cum,  inter,  and 
more  rarely  after  in,  intra,  and  ad. 

Magonem  cum  clSsse  sufi  in  HispSniam  mittunt,  L.,  xxni.  32, 11  ;  they 
sent  Mayo  with  his  fleet  to  Spain.  Helvetic*  in  fines  suos  revertl  iussit, 
Caes.,  B.G.,  1.  28,  3  ;  he  ordered  the  Helvetians  to  return  to  their  own 
country. 

So  the  phrases  suO  tempore,  at  the  right  time  ;  suO  locB,  at  the  right 
place. 

Comoediae  quern  usum  in  puerls  putem  mO  loco"  dlcam,  Quint.,  1. 8,  7  ; 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  good  of  comedy  in  the  case  of  boys  I  will  men- 
tion in  the  proper  place. 

Notes.— 1.  The  writer  may  retain  forms  of  is,  if  he  desires  to  emphasize  his  own 
point  of  view.    So  too  in  prepositional  combinations. 

(Caesar)  Ciceronem  pro"  6ius  meritO  laudat,  Cabs.,  B.  G.,  v.  52, 4 ;  Caesar  praises 
Cicero  according  to  his  desert.  [Pompelus]  cum  dScrStum  dS  me*  Capuae  fecit, 
ipse  cunctae  Italiae  elus  fidem  implorantl  slgnum  dedit,  C,  MU.,  15, 39. 

2.  In  early  comedy  and  then  again  in  late  Latin,  suos  is  sometimes  strengthened  by 
Sibi:  SuO"  sibi  gladiO  hunc  iugulO,  Tbr.,  ^.,958 ;  very  rarely  in  classical  Latin 
(C,  Ph.,  11.  37, 96).    Similarly  mefi  valid,  Pl.,  True.,  698. 

3.  On  mum  quisque,  see  318,  3." 

4.  In  dependent  clauses  the  reflexive  is  used  with  reference  either  to  the  principal  or 
to  the  subordinate  subject.    See  for  fuller  treatment  521. 

310.  Idem,  the  same,  serves  to  unite  two  or  more  attributes 
or  predicates  on  a  person  or  thing ;  it  is  often  to  be  trans- 
lated by  at  the  same  time;  Wceivise,  also;  yet,  notwith- 
standing. 

(Cimon)  incidit  in  eandem  invidiam  quam  pater  suus,  Nep.,v.  3, 1; 
Cimon  fell  into  the  same  odium  as  his  father.  Quidquid  honestum  [est] 
idem  [est]  utile,  C,  Off.,  11.  3, 10;  whatever  is  honorable  is  also  (at  the 
same  time)  useful.  Nil  prodest  quod  nOn  laedere  possit  idem,  Ov.,  Tr.,  11. 
266 ;  nothing  helps  that  may  not  likewise  hurt.  (Epicurus),  cum  optimam 
et  praestantissimam  nfituram  del  dlcat  esse,  negat  Idem  esse  in  deO  gratiam, 
C-,  N.D.,  1.43,  121;  although  Epicurus  says  that  the  nature  of  God  is 
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transcendently  good  and  great,  yet  (at  the  same  time)  he  says  that  there 
is  no  sense  of  favor  in  God.  Difficilis  facilis,  iucundus  acerbus,  es  Idem, 
Mart.  ,  xii.  47, 1 ;  crabbed  (and)  kindly,  sweet  (and)  sour,  are  you  at  once. 

Remarks. — 1.  When  a  second  attribute  is  to  be  added  to  a  substan- 
tive it  is  often  connected  by  Idemque,  et  Idem,  atque  Idem:  Vir  doctissimus 
PlatO  atque  Idem  gravissimus  philosophOrum  omnium,  C,  Leg.,  11.  6,  14  ; 
Plato,  a  most  learned  man,  and  at  the  same  time  weightiest  of  all  the 
philosophers. 

2.  The  same  as  is  expressed  by  Idem  with  qui,  with  atque  or  So,  with 
ut,  with  cum,  and  poetically  with  the  Dative.     See  359,  n.  6,  642,  643. 

Tibi  mecum  in  eoaem  est  plstrlno"  vlvendum,  C  ,  Or.,  11.  33, 144  ;  you 
have  to  live  in  the  same  treadmill  with  me. 

3.  Idem  cannot  be  used  with  is,  of  which  it  is  only  a  stronger  form 
(is  +  dem). 

311.  1.  Ipse,  self,  is  the  distinctive  pronoun,  and  separates 
a  subject  or  an  object  from  all  others  : 

Ipse  15cl,  I  myself  did  it  and  none  other,  I  alone  did  it,  I  did  it  of 
my  own  accord,  I  am  the  very  man  that  did  it.  Nunc  ipeum,  at  this 
very  instant,  at  this  precise  moment. 

Valvae  subito"  s5  ipeae  aperuerunt,  C,  Div.,i.  34^  74  ;  the  folding- 
doors  suddenly  opened  of  their  own  accord.  (Cato)  mortuus  est  annls 
octogintS  sex  ipsls  ante  [Ciceronem]  consulem,  C,  Br.,  15,  61 ;  Cato  died 
just  eighty-six  years  before  Cicero's  consulship.  Hulc  rel  quod  satis  esse 
visum  est  mUitum  rellquit  (Caesar) ;  ipse  cum  legidnibus  in  flues  TrSve- 
rOrum  proficlscitur,  Caes.,  B.C.,  v.  2,  4. 

Remarks. — 1.  Owing  to  this  distinctive  character,  ipse  is  often  used 
of  persons  in  opposition  to  things;  riders  in  opposition  to  horses;  in- 
habitants in  opposition  to  the  towns  which  they  inhabit ;  the  master  of 
the  house  in  opposition  to  his  household,  etc. 

£9  quO  mS  ipsa  mlsit,  Pl.,  Cos.,  790. ;  I  am  going  where  mistress 
sent  me.     Ipse  dixit,  C,  N.D.,  1.  5, 10  ;  the  master  said  (avros  c<£a). 

2.  Et  ipse,  likewise,  as  well,  is  used  when  a  new  subject  takes  an  old 
predicate : 

[Locrl  urbs]  desclverat  et  ipsa  ad  Poenos,  L.,  xxix.  6, 1 ;  Locri-city  had 
likewise  (as  well  as  the  other  cities)  revolted  to  the  Carthaginians. 
[Camillus]  ex  Volscls  in  Aequos  trSnsiit  et  ipsos  bellum  mOlientes,  L.,  vi. 
2, 14  ;  Camillus  went  across  from  the  Volscians  to  the  Aequians,  who 
toere  likewise  (as  well  as  the  Volscians)  getting  up  war. 

Cicero  prefers  in  this  meaning  ipse  alone,  but  et  ipse  occurs  occasionally  (not  in 
Caesar  or  Sallust),  and  becomes  the  prevailing  form  in  Livy  and  later. 

2.  Ipge  is  used  to  lay  stress  on  the  reflexiy©  relation;  in 
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the  Nominative  when  the  subject  is  emphatic,  in  the  Oblique 
Cases  when  the  object  is  emphatic. 

M  ipse  laudat,  he  (and  not  another)  praises  himself.  M  ipntm  laudat, 
he  praises  himself  (and  not  another). 

Piger  ipse  sibl  obstat,  Prov.  (Sen.,  EM.,  94,  28) ;  the  lazy  man 
stands  in  his  own  way,  is  his  own  obstacle.  Hon  egeO  medietas ;  mfi 
ipse  oQnsolor,  C,  LaeL,  3, 10  ;  I  do  not  need  medicine;  I  comfort  my- 
self (I  am  my  only  comforter).  EOdem  modO  sapiens  erit  aflectus  ergi 
amlcum  quO  in  so*  ipsum,  C,  Fin.,  1.  20,  68  ;  the  wise  man  will  fed  to- 
wards his  friend  as  he  feels  towards  himself. 

Exceptions  are  common  : 

Qulque  alils  eSvit,  nfa  cavet  ipse  sibl,  Ov.,  A. A.,  1.  84  ;  and  he  who 
cared  for  others,  cares  not  for  himself 

Note.— Lrrr  seems  to  use  sometimes  ipse  in  connection  with  a  reflexive  as  if  it  were 
indeclinable  or  absolute :  cum  dies  vfinit,  causa"  ipse  pro"  s6  diets,  damnStur,  LM 
iv.  44, 10 ;  when  the  appointed  day  came  he  pleaded  his  own  cause  and  was  condemned. 

4.    Possessive  Pronouns. 

312.  The  Possessive  Pronouns  are  more  rarely  used  in  Latin 
than  in  English,  and  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  contrast  or 
clearness. 

Mantis  lavS  et  eenS,  C,  Or.,  n.  60, 246  ;  wash  (your)  hands  and  dine. 
Praedia  mea  tfL  possides,  ego  aliens  miserieordiS  vlv5,  C,  Rose.  Am.,  50, 
145  ;  you  are  in  possession  of  my  estates,  {while)  I  live  on  the  charity 
of  others. 

Remarks. — 1.  Observe  the  intense  use  of  the  Possessive  in  the  sense 
of  property,  peculiarity,  fitness :  suum  esse,  to  belong  to  one's  self,  to 
be  one's  own  man. 

Tempore  tuO  pOgnSstl,  L.,  xxxvin.  45, 10  ;  you  have  fought  at  your 
own  time  (=  when  you  wished).  Hoc  honore  me*  adfBeistis  anno*  meft, 
C,  Leg.  Agr.,  n.  2,  4  ;  you  visited  me  with  this  honor  in  my  own  year 
(=  the  first  year  in  which  I  could  be  made  consul).  Pttgna  suum  flnem, 
cumiacet  hostis,  habet,  Ov.,  TV.,  in.  5,  34;  a  fight  has  reached  its  fit  end 
when  the  foe  is  down. 

2.  On  the  use  of  the  Possessive  Pronouns  for  the  Gen.,  see 364. 

5.    Indefinite  Pronouns.  j 

313.  ftuldam  means  one,  a,  a  certain  one,  definite  or  indefi- 
nite to  the  speaker,  but  not  definitely  designated  to  the  hearer. 
In  the  Plural,  it  is  equivalent  to  some,  sundry,  without  em- 
phasis. 
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Intereff  mulier  quaedam  commigrftvit  hue,  Ter.,  And.,  69  ;  meanwhile 
a  certain  woman  took  up  her  quarters  here.  Intellegendum  ©it  quibusdam 
quaestionibus  alios,  quibusdam  alios  ess©  aptiores  loeos,  C,  Top.,  21,  79  : 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  some  grounds  are  more  suitable  for  some  questions, 
for  some,  others.  Tarn  nesclre  quaedam  mllites  quam  scire  oportet,  Tac, 
H.,  1.  83. 

Remarks. — 1.  With  an  adjective  qnldam  often  serves  to  heighten  the 
attribute  by  adding  a  vagueness  to  it.    (Gr.  tis).^ 

Est  quOdam  incrfidibill  rObore  animl,  C,  Mil.,  37,'  101  ;  really  he  is  en- 
dowed with  a  strange  strength  of  mind  (one  that  is  past  belief). 

2.  Qnldam  is  often  used  with  or  without  quasi,  as  if  to  modify  an 
expression  : 

Hon  sunt  istl  andiendl  qui  yirtutem  dflram  et  quasi  ferream  esse  qnandam 
▼olunt,  C,  Lael.,  13,  48  ;  those  friends  of  yours  are  not  to  be  listened  to 
who  will  have  it  (maintain)  that  virtue  is  hard,  and,  as  it  were,  made  of 
iron.  Est  quaedam  virtfltnm  vitiOrumque  vlclnia,  Quint.,  ii.  12,  4  (ef. 
in.  7,  25) ;  there  is  a  certain  neighborly  relation  between  virtues  and 
vices. 

3.  Qnldam  may  be  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  certus  or  unus : 
Vita  agenda  est  certO  genere  quoaam,  non  quolibet,  C,  Fin.,  in.  7, 24. 

Set  filoquentia  una  quaedam  de*  summls  virtfltibus,  C,  Or.,  in.  14,  55. 

314.  Aliquis  (aliqul)  means,  some  one,  some  one  or  other, 
wholly  indefinite  to  the  speaker  as  well  as  to  the  hearer  : 

[DSclSmfibam]  cum  aliquO  cottldifi,  C,  Br.,  90,  310  ;  I  used  to  declaim 
with  somebody  or  other  daily. 

In  the  predicate  it  is  often  emphatic  (by  Litotes,  700) :  sum  aliquis, 
aliqnid,  I  am  somebody  =  a  person  of  importance,  something  =  of 
some  weight;  opposed  to  :  nullus  sum,  nihil  sum,  lama  nobody,  nothing. 

This  force  is  often  heightened  by  a  following  contrast : 

Est  hoc  aliqnid,  tametsl  non  est  satis,  C,  Div.  in  Caec.,  15, 47  ;  this 
is  something,  although  it  is  not  enough.  Fae,  nt  me"  veils  esse  aliqnem, 
qnoniam,  qui  ful  et  qui  esse  potul,  iam  esse  non  possum,  C,  Att.,  in.  15,  8  ; 
do  make  out  that  I  am  somebody,  since  I  can  no  longer  be  the  man  I  was 
and  the  man  I  might  have  been. 

Remarks. — 1.  Aliquis  and  aliqul  are  distinguished  as  substantive  and 
adjective ;  accordingly,  when  aliquis  is  used  with  a  substantive  the  rela- 
tion is  appositional.  .This  always  occurs  with  Proper  names;  and  even 
*  with  other  substantives  the  Romans  seem  to  have  preferred  aliquis  to 
aliqul.     (See  107..  n.  i.) 

2.  With  numerals,  aliquis  is  used  like  English  some.  Occasionally 
also  it  has  the  force  of  many  a.  So  in  Caes.,  B.  C,  i.  2, 2,  dixerat  aliquis 
IftajOrem  sententiam,  where  aliquis  refers  to  three  persons,  named  later, 
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315.  ftuis  (qui),  fainter  than  aliqnis,  is  used  chiefly  after 
si,  if;  nisi,  unless ;  nfi,  lest;  num,  whether,  and  in  relative 
sentences.     See  107,  r. 

He*  quid  nimia!  Tee.,  And.  ,6i;  nothing  in  excess!  Fit  plerumque 
ut  il  qui  bonl  quid  volunt  adferre,  adfingant  aliquid,  quO  fadant  id,  quod 
nuntiant,  laetius,  C,  Ph.,  i.  3,  8;  *7  o/few  happens  that  those  who  wish  to 
bring  (some)  good  tidings,  invent  something  more,  to  make  the  news  more 
cheering. 

Notes.— 1.  Aliquis  is  used  after  si,  etc.,  when  there  is  stress :  si  quis,  if  any  ;  si 
aliqnis,  if  some  ;  si  quid,  if  anything  ;  si  quidquam,  if  anything  at  all. 

81  aliquid  dandum  est  voluptfitl,  senecttis  modicls  convlvils  delectffrf  po- 
test, C,  Cato.  M.y  14, 44  ;  »/  something  is  to  be  given  to  pleasure  (as  something  or  other 
must),  old  age  can  take  delight  in  mild  festivities. 

Aliqnis  is  regular  if  the  sentence  contains  two  negatives :  [Vorree]  nihil  umquam 
ftcit  sine  aliquo  quaestfL,  C,  Terr.,  v.  5, 11.    (446.) 

2.  Quis  and  qui  are  distinguished  as  aliqnis  and  aliqul,  but  the  distinction  is  often 
neglected,  even  in  classical  Latin.    See  107,  n.  1. 

316.  Quispiam  is  rarer  than  aliqnis,  but  not  to  be  distin- 
guished from  it,  except  that  quispiam  never  intimates  impor- 
tance.  Dixerit  quispiam,  C,  Cat.M.,  3,  8  ;  some  one  may  say. 

317.  1.  Quisquam  and  ullus  (adjective)  mean  any  one  (at 
all),  and  are  used  chiefly  in  negative  sentences,  in  sentences 
that  imply  total  negation,  and  in  sweeping  conditions : 

[Iustitia]  numquam  nocet  culquam,  C,  Fin.,  1.  16,  50  ;  justice  never 
hurts  anybody.  Qnis  umquam  GraecOrnm  rhfitorum  ft  Thflcjrdide  quidquam 
dtbrit  1  C,  Or.,  9,  317;  what  Greek  rhetorician  ever  drew  anything  from 
Thucydides  f  [None].  81  quisquam,  ille  sapiens  fait,  C,  LaeL,  2,  9  ;  if 
any  one  at  all  (was)  wise,  he  was.  Quamdiu  qnisqnam  erit  qui  t8  deten- 
dere  audeat,  vlves,  C,  Cat,  1.  2,  6 ;  so  long  as  there  shall  be  any  one  to 
dare  defend  yuu,  live  on.  Hostem  ease  in  Syria*  negant  uUum,  C,  Fam., 
in.  8,  10  ;  they  say  that  there  is  not  any  enemy  in  Syria.  Omnino  nemft 
ulllus  rel  fuit  emptor  cnl  defuerit  hie  venditor,  C,  Ph.,  11.  38,  97  ;  gen- 
erally there  was  never  a  buyer  of  anything  who  lacked  a  seller  in  him 
(no  one  ever  wanted  to  buy  anything  that  he  was  not  ready  to  sell). 

So  after  comparatives : 

Solis  candor  inlttstrior  est  qnaxn  Ulllus  Ignis,  C,  N.D.,  11.  15,  40  ;  the 
brilliancy  of  the  sun  is  more  radiant  than  that  of  any  fire. 

Notes.— 1.  Quisquam  is  occasionally  (principally  in  Livy)  strengthened  by  unus, 
especially  after  a  negative :  Gum  multl  magis  fremerent,  quam  quisquam  unus 
recuafire  audfiret,  L.,  in.  45, 4. 

2.  After  sine,  ivithoiU,  omnl  is  often  used  instead  of  fUlo  (Ullft)  in  early  Latin  : 
Sine  omnlcurS  dormiSs,  Pl.,  Trin.,  621. 

3.  On  quisquam  as  an  adj.,  see  107,  3,  n.  2.    tfrlus  is  occasionally  a  subst. 
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2.  The  negative  of  quisquam  is  nemo,  nobody  ;  nihil,  noth- 
ing (108).  The  negative  of  ullus  is  nullus,  no,  none,  which 
is  also  used  regularly  as  a  substantive  in  the  Genitive  and 
Ablative  instead  of  neminis  and  nemine. 

Nemd  is  also  sometimes  used  apparently  as  an  adjective, 
though  the  conception  is  usually  appositional. 

Hemd  vir  mSgnus,  C,  N.D.,  n.  66,  167  ;  no  great  man,  no  one  (who  is) 
a  great  man. 

Notes.— 1.  On  neque  quisquam  and  et  nemft,  see  480. 

2.  HuUus  is  used  in  familiar  language  instead  of  nOn  (so  sometimes  in  English) : 
Fhilippus  ufUlus  usquam,  L.,  xxxn.  35, 2  ;  no  Philip  anywhere.  Quis  is  also  used 
familiarly  :  PrOspectum  petit,  Anthea  si  quern  videat,  V.,  A.,  1. 181 ;  an  Anthem, 
i.  e.,.  Anthem  or  somebody  who  would  answer  for  him. 

3.  HemS  and  nfUlus  are  occasionally  strengthened  by  fUlus.  * 

318.  i.  Qnisque  means  each  one,  as  opposed  to  omnia,  every, 
and  is  usually  post-positive. 

Mfins  cflinsque,  is  est  qnisque,  C,  Rep.,  vi.  24,  26  ;  each  man's  mind 
is  each  man's  self.  '  LaudStI  omnes  sunt  douStlque  pro"  merito*  qnisque, 
L.,  xxxvin.  23  ;  ah  were  praised  and  rewarded,  each  one  according  to 
his  desert.  Quam  qnisque  norit  artem  in  hSc  s6  exerceat,  [C],  Tu8c.,i. 
18, 41.    (616.) 

2.  With  superlatives  and  ordinals  qnisque  is  loosely  trans- 
lated every : 

Optimum   quidque  rffrissimum  est,  C,  Fin.,  11. 25,  81 ;    every  good, 
thing  is  rare  ;  more  accurately,  the  better  a  thing,  the  rarer  it  is.  (645, 
B.  2.)    Qulnto*  quoque  anno*  Sieilia  tGta  ceusetur,  C,  Verr.,  11.  56, 139  ; 
every  fifth  year  all  Sicily  is  assessed. 

3.  ftuisque  combines  readily  with  the  reflexives,  sul,  sibl, 
as,  suns,  in  their  emphatic  sense  (309,  2).  Here,  except  for 
special  reasons,  the  reflexive  precedes.  Suum  culque  has  be- 
come c  standing  phrase. 

Sua  quemque  fraus  et  suus  terror  vexat,  C,  Rose. Am.,  24, 67  ;  it  is 
his  own  sin  and  his  own  alarm  that  harasses  a  man. 

Notes.— 1.  After  Cicero's  time,  owing  to  the  phraseological  character  of  the  com- 
bination, sul  etc.  qnisque,  we  find  it  used  without  agreement. 

Exercitus  amisso*  duce  So  passim  multls  sib!  qnisque  imperium  petentibus 
brevl  dfl&bitur,  S,lug.,  18, 3.  InstlgandO  suOs  qnisque  populos  effeeere  ut 
omne  Volscum  udmeu  dfificeret,  L.,  n.  38, 6. 

2.  Classical  but  not  common  is  the  attraction  of  quisque  into  the  case  of  the 
reflexive.  Haec  proclIvitSs  ad  suum  quodque  genus  ft  similittLdine  corporis 
aegrOt&tio"  dlcfttur,  c,  Tusc.,  iv.  12, 28. 
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8.  Quisque  combined  with  primus  has  two  meanings :  (a)  as  early  as  possible,  (6) 
one  after  the  other  in  order  (deinceps). 

PrlmO  quoque  tempore,  C,  Ph.,  m.  15, 39 ;  at  the  earliest  time  possible.  Prlmum 
quidque  (each  thing  in  order)  considers  quftle  sit,  C,  N.D.,  1. vj, 77. 

4.  The  various  uses  of  quisque  are  well  summed  np  in  Nagelsbach's  formulae : 

a.  N5n  omnia  omnibus  tribuenda  sunt,  sed  suum  culque ; 

b.  Omnes  idem  faciunt,  sed  optimus  quisque  optima ; 

c.  Hon  omnibus  annls  hoc  fit,  sed  tertio*  quoque  anno* ; 

d.  Hon  omnes  idem  faciunt,  sed  qued  quisque  vult. 

319.  Alter  and  alius  are  both  translated  other,  another,  but 
alter  refers  to  one  of  two,  alius  to  diversity.  They  are  used 
in  various  phraseological  ways,  which  can  be  best  shown  by 
examples : 

Solus  aut  cum  alterO,  alone  or  with  (only)  one  other;  alter  NerO,  a 
second  Nero. 

Alter  alteram  quaerit,  one  (definite  person)  seeks  the  other  (definite 
person) ;  alius  alium  quaerit,  one  seeks  one,  another  another  ;  alterl— 
alter!,  one  party — another  party  (already  defined)  ;  alii — alii,  some — 
others.  Alter  often  means  neighbor,  brother,  fellow-man  ;  alius,  third 
person. 

Alter: 

(AgesilSus)  fait  claudus  alterO  pede,  Nep.,  xvn.  8, 1  ;  Agesilaus  was 
lame  of  one  foot.  Alters  manu  fert  lapidem,  pSnem  ostentat  alters,  Pl., 
Aul.,  195;  in  one  hand  a  stone  he  carries,  in  the  other  holds  out  bread. 
Mors  nee  ad  vivos  pertinet  nee  ad  mortuos :  alterl  nfUU  (317,  2,  n.  2)  sunt, 
alterOB  non  attinget,  C,  Tusc.,  1.  38,  91  ;  death  concerns  neither  the  liv- 
ing nor  the  dead :  the  latter  are  not,  the  former  it  will  not  reach. 

Alius: 

Fallftcia  alia  aliam  trfldit,  Ter.,  And.,  779  ;  one  lie  treads  on  the  heels 
of  another  (indefinite  series).  Alii  voluptStis  causS  omnia  sapientes 
facere  dlxerunt ;  alii  cum  voluptSte  dignitatem  cOniungendam  putSvfirunt, 
C,  Gael.,  15,  41 ;  some  have  said  that  wise  men  do  everything  for  the 
sake  of  pleasure,  others  have  thought  that  pleasure  is  to  be  combined 
with  dignity.  DlvitiSs  alii  praepOnunt,  alii  honores,  C,  Lael.,  6, 20;  some 
prefer  riches,  others  honors.  Alii  vestrum  Snseres  sunt,  alii  canes,  C, 
Rose.  Am.,  20, 57  ;  some  of  you  are  geese,  others  dogs.  Aliud  alii  nStura 
iter  ostendit,  S.,  C\,  2,  9  ;  nature  shows  one  path  to  one  man,  another 
path  to  another  man. 

Alter  and  alius: 

Ab  alio  ezpectes  alterl  quod  ftcerls,  Syrus,  2  (Fr.) ;  you  may  look  for 
from  another  what  you've  done  unto  your  brother  (from  No.  3,  what 
No.  1  has  done  to  No.  2), 
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Noras.— 1.  Altai  is  found  occasionally,  especially  in  late  Latin,  for  alter :  altal 
HerO,  Subt.,  Tit.  7  ;  but  in  Caks., B.Q.,  1. x, 1,  alius  follows  ftnui.  Alii  for  re- 
liqul  or  cSterl  is  occasional,  in  the  earlier  times,  but  more  common  in  Livy  and  later. 

2.  The  Greek  usage  of  altal  in  the  meaning  besides,  is  post-Ciceronian  and  rare. 

£5  miiia  plaustra  ittmentaque  alia,  L.,  iv.  41, 8. 

APPOSITION. 

320.  By  apposition  one  substantive  is  placed  by  the  side  of 
another,  which  contains  it : 

Cicero  Orator,  Cicero  the  orator.    Bhinus  flttmen,  the  river  Rhine. 

CONCORD. 

321.  The  word  in  apposition  agrees  with  the  principal  word 
(or  words)  in  case,  and  as  far  as  it  can  in  gender  and  number  : 

Nom.  Herodotus  pater  historiae,  Herodotus  the  father  of  history ; 
Gen.  Herodotl  patris  historiae  ;  Dat.  Herodoto*  patrl  historiae. 

Cnidus  et  Colophon,  nObilissimae  urbes,  captae  sunt,  Cf.  C,  Imp.,  12, 33; 
Cnidus  and  Colophon,  most  noble  cities,  were  taken.  Omnium  doctrfnfi- 
rum  inventoried*  Athfinae,  Cf.  C,  Or.,  1.  4, 13;  Athens,  the  inventor  of  all 
branches  of  learning. 

Remarks. — 1.  Exceptions  in  number  are  due  to  special  uses,  as,  for 
example,  when  deliciae  or  amores,  etc. ,  are  used  of  a  Singular  : 

Pompeius,  nostrt  amorea,  ipse  se  affllxit,  C,  Att.,  11.  19, 2  ;  Pompey,  our 
special  passion,  has  wrecked  himself. 

2.  The  Possessive  Pronoun  takes  the  Gen.  in  apposition  : 

Tuum,  hominis  simplicis,  pectus  vidimus,  C,  Ph.,  11.  43,  111  ;  we  have 
seen  your  bosom  bared,  you  open-hearted  creature  !  Urbs  mefi  unlus  operfi 
fait  salva,  Cf.  C,  Pis.,  3,  6  ;  the  city  was  saved  by  my  exertions  alone. 

3.  On  the  agreement  of  the  predicate  with  the  word  in  apposition, 
see  211,  E.  6. 

Notes.— 1.  In  poetry,  instead  of  the  Voc.  in  apposition,  the  Nom.  is  often  found. 
Semper  celebrfibere  donls,  Corniger  Hesperidum,  fluvius  rSgn&tor  aquSrum, 
V.,  A.y  viu.  77.    In  prose  not  before  Puny. 

2.  Very  rarely  persons  are  looked  upon  as  things,  and  the  Appositives  used  in  the 
neuter :  Dum  patres  et  plSbem,  invalida  et  inermia,  ludincfitur,  Tac,  Ann.,  1. 46. 

322.  Partitive  Apposition. — Partitive  Apposition  is  that 
form  of  Apposition  in  which  a  part  is  taken  out  of  the  whole. 
It  is  sometimes  called  Restrictive  Apposition. 

Mftxuma  pars  fere  morem  nunc  homines  habent,  Pl.  ,  Capt.,  232  ;  man- 
kind—pretty much  the  greatest  part  of  them — have  this  way.  Cetera 
multitfLdO  sorte  decumus  quisque  ad  supplicium  lectl  (sunt),  L.,  n.  59, 11  ; 
(of)  the  rest  of  the  crowd  every  tenth  man  was  chosen  by  lot  forpunishr 
ment. 
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323.  Distributive  Apposition. — Distributive  Apposition  is 
that  form  of  Apposition  in  which  the  whole  is  subdivided 
into  its  parts,  chiefly  with  alter — alter,  the  one — the  other  ; 
quisque,  uterque,  each  one;  alii — alii,  pars — pars,  some — 
others.     (It  is  often  called  Partitive  Apposition.) 

Duae  filiae  altera  oodia  altera  capta  est,  Caes.,  B.O.,  i.  53, 4  ;  (of) 
two  daughters,  the  one  was  killed,  the  other  captured. 

Remark. — The  Part.  Gen.  is  more  commonly  employed  than  either 
of  these  forms  of  apposition. 

Notes.— 1 .  Partitive  Apposition  is  not  found  in  Cicebo  or  Caesar,  and  Distributive 
Apposition  rarely.    They  are  more  frequent  in  Sallust,  and  not  uncommon  in  Livy. 

2.  The  Greek  figure  of  the  whole  and  the  part  (^xw1*  ««*  too*  ««*  m<P«0  is  rare  and 
poetical  in  Latin.  Latagnm  saxo  occnpat  os  faciemque  adversam,  VM  A.>  x.  698 ; 
smites  LataguB  with  a  bowlder,  full  (in)  mouth  and  face  (Qf.  Eng.  "hand  and  foot yy). 

324.  Apposition  to  a  Sentence. — Sometimes  an  Accusative 
stands  in  apposition  to  a  whole  preceding  sentence  ;  either 
explaining  the  contents  of  the  sentence  or  giving  the  end  or 
the  aim  of  the  action  involved  in  the  sentence.  The  latter 
usage,  however,  is  not  found  in  Cicero  or  Caesar. 

Admoneor  ut  aliquid  etiam  dfi  sepultfirS  dlcendum  exlstimem,  rem  non 
difficilem,  C,  Tusc,  1.  43, 102  ;  I  am  reminded  to  take  into  considera- 
tion that  something  is  to  be  said  about  burial  also — an  easy  matter. 
Deserunt  tribunal,  ut  quia  praetorianorum  mllitum  occnrreret  mantis  inten- 
tantes,  causam  discordiae  et  initinm  armorum,  Tac,  Ann.,  1.  27. 

If  the  main  verb  is  passive  the  Appositive  may  be  in  the  Nominative: 
Tac,  Ann.yin.  27. 

Notes.— 1.  Neuter  adjectives  and  participles  are  occasionally  used  in  the  same  way, 
and  some  regard  such  neuters  as  Nominatives. 

2.  This  Ace.  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  object  effected  (330)  by  the  general  action  of  the 
sentence. 

Predicative  Attribution  and  Predicative  Apposition. 

325.  Any  case  may  be  attended  by  the  same  case  in  Pred- 
icative Attribution  or  Apposition,  which  differ  from  the 
ordinary  Attribution  or  Apposition  in  translation  only. 

Nominative  :  Fllius  aegrCtus  rediit. 

Ordinary  Attribution-:  The  sick  son  returned. 
Predicative  Attribution  :  The  son  returned  sick  =  he  was  sick 
when  he  returned. 
.  Hercules  iuvenis  leonem  interffidt. 
Ordinary  Apposition  :  The  young  man  Hercules  slew  a  lion. 
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Predicative  Apposition  :  Hercules,  when  a  young  man,  slew  a 
lion  =  Tie  was  a  young  man  when  he  slew  a  lion. 
Genitive  :  Potestas  eius  adhibondae  uxoria,  the  permission  to  take  her 

to  wife. 
Dative  :  AmlcO  vlv5  nOn  subvSnistl,  you  did  not  help  your  friend 

(while  he  was)  alive. 
Accusative  :  Hercules  cervam  vlvam  cfipit. 

Ordinary  Attribution  :  Hercules  caught  a  living  doe. 
Predicative  Attribution  :  Hercules  caught  a  doe  alive. 
Ablative  :  Aere  fLtnntur  importStO,  they  use  imported  copper  —  the 
copper  which  they  use  is  imported. 

Remarks. — 1.  The  Voc.,  not  being  a  case  proper,  is  not  used  predi- 
catively.    Exceptions  are  apparent  or  poetical. 

QuO,  moritfire,  ruist  V.,  A.,  x.  810  ;  "  whither  dost  thou  rush  to  die19 
(thou  doomed  to  die)  f    Sic  venifis,  hodierne,  Tib.,  i.  7,  53. 

Notice  here  the  old  phrase  :  Macte  virtflte  estO,  H.,  S.,  1.  2,  31 ;  in- 
crease in  virtue  =  heaven  speed  thee  in  thy  high  career. 

Macte  is  regarded  by  some  as  an  old  Voc.,  from  the  same  stem  as  mSgnus;  by 
others  as  an  adverb.  A  third  view  is  that  macte  with  estO  is  an  adverb,  and  only 
when  used  absolutely  a  Vocative. 

2.  VictOrSe  redierunt  may  mean,  the  conquerors  returned,  or,  they  re- 
turned conquerors ;  and  a  similar  predicative  use  is  to  be  noticed  in 
Idem,  the  same :  Udem  abeunt  qui  vfinerant,  C,  Fin.,  iv.  3,  7  ;  they  go 
away  just  as  they  had  come  (literally,  the  same  persons  as  they  had  come). 

3.  Predicative  Attribution  and  Apposition  are  often  to  be  turned 
into  an  abstract  substantive  : 

Dfifendl  rem  publicamaduleaceiis,  nOn  dSseram  senex,  C,  Ph.,  11.  46, 118; 
I  defended  the  state  in  my  youth,  I  will  not  desert  her  in  my  old  age. 

So  with  prepositions  : 

Ante  Ciceronem  consulem,  before  the  consulship  of  Cicero;  ante  urbem 
conditam,  before  the  building  of  the  city. 

4.  Do  not  confound  the  "as"  of  apposition  with  the  "as"  of  com- 
parison—ut,  quasi,  tamquam,  slcut,  velut  (602,  n.  1,  642) :  Hanc  (virtatem) 
vObte  tamquam  hereditStem  mSiores  vestrl  rellqufirunt,  C,  Ph.,  iv.  5, 13  ; 
your  ancestors  left  you  this  virtue  as  (if  it  were)  a  legacy. 

5.  When  especial  stress  is  laid  on  the  adjective  or  substantive  pred- 
icate, in  combination  with  the  verbal  predicate,  the  English  language 
is  prone  to  resolve  the  sentence  into  its  elements : 

Fragilem  trucl  commlsit  pelagO  ratem  primus,  H.,  0.,  1.  3, 10 ;  his  frail 
bark  to  the  wild  waves  he  trusted  first  =  to  trust  his  frail  bark  to  the 
wild  waves  he  was  first.  Una  salts  victls  ntOlam  spdrfire  saltttem,  V.,  A., 
11. 353  ;  sole  safety  for  the  vanquished  His,  to  hope  for  none — the  only 
safety  that  the  vanquished  have  is  to  hope  for  none. 
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6.  The  English  idiom  often  uses  the  adverb  and  adverbial  expressions 
instead  of  the  Latin  adjective  :  so  in  adjectives  of  inclination  and  dis- 
inclination, knowledge  and  ignorance,  of  order  and  position,  of  time  and 
season,  and  of  temporary  condition  generally  :  libeus,  with  pleasure; 
voltai,  willing(ly) ;  nolens,  unwillingly) ;  invltus,  against  one's  will ; 
prfldSns,  aware  ;  imprudens,  unawares ;  scions,  knowingly) ;  primus,  prior, 
first;  ultimus,  last;  medius,  in,  about  the  middle;  hodiernus,  to-day ; 
mfitfLtlnus,  in  the  morning  ;  froquens,  frequently)  ;  sublimis,  aloft ;  tfltua, 
wholly ;  solus,  Onus,  alone,  and  many  others. 

Ego  earn  S  me"  invltissimus  dimlil,  C,  Fam.,  xin.  63, 1  ;  1  dismissed 
him  most  unwillingly.  Pitts  hodiS  bonl  feel  imprudens  quam  scions  ante 
hone  diem  umquam,  Ter.,  Eec,  880 ;  I  have  done  more  good  to-day 
unawares  than  I  have  ever  done  knowingly  before,  Adcurrit,  mediam 
mulierem  complectitur,  Ter.,  And.,  133  ;  he  runs  up,  puts  his  arms  about 
the  woman's  waist.  Qui  prior  strinxerit  forrum  6ius  victoria  orit,  L.,  xxiv. 
38, 5  (244,  r.  2).  Vespertlnus  pete  tectum,  H.,  Ep.,  l,6,  20 ;  seek  thy  dwell- 
ing at  eventide.  Bfirus  venit  in  cenficula  miles,  Juv.,  x.  18  ;  the  soldiery 
rarely  comes  into  the  garret.  SO  tftos  trfididerunt  voluptfttibus,  C, 
Lael.,  23,  86  ;  they  have  given  themselves  wholly  to  pleasure.  Soli  hoe 
oontingit  sapientl,  C,  Par.,  v.  1, 34  ;  this  good  luck  happens  to  the  wise 
man  alone  —  it  is  only  the  wise  man  who  has  this  good  luck. 

7.  Carefully  to  be  distinguished  are  the  uses  of  primus,  and  the  ad- 
verbs prlmum,  first,  for  the  first  time,  and  prlmO,  at  first.  Prlmum  means 
first  in  a  series  ;  prlmO,  first  in  a  contrast.  But  these  distinctions  are 
not  always  observed. 

Prlmum  docent  esse  deOs,  deinde  quale*  Bint,  turn  mundum  ab  ils  admi- 
uistrfirl,  postremO  cOnsulere  eos  rebus  humSnls,  C,  N.D.,  11. 1, 3  ;  first, 
they  teach  us  that  there  are  gods,  next  of  what  nature  they  are,  then 
that  the  world  is  ruled  by  them,  finally,  that  they  take  thought  for 
human  affairs.  PrlmO  StOicorum  mOre  agSmus,  deinde  nostrO  InstitfltO 
vagSbimur,  C,  Tusc.,  in.  6, 13  ;  let  us  treat  the  subject  at  first  after  the 
manner  of  the  Stoics,  afterwards  we  will  ramble  after  our  own  fashion. 

B. 

1.  Multiplication   of  the   Predicate. 

326.  The  Multiplication  of  the  Predicate  requires  no  fur- 
ther rules  than  those  that  have  been  given  in  the  general 
doctrine  of  Concord. 

2.  Qualification   of  the   Predicate. 

327.  The  Qualification  of  the  Predicate  may  be  regarded 
as  an  External  or  an  Internal  change  : 
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I.  External  change  :  combination  with  an  object. 

i.  Direct  Object,  Accusative.  2.  Indirect  Object,  Dative. 

II.  Internal  change  :  combination  with  an  attribute  which 
may  be  in  the  form  of 

1.  The  Genitive  case.        3.  Preposition  with  a  case. 

2.  The  Ablative.  4.  An  Adverb. 

Note.— The  Infinitive  forme  (Infinitive,  Gerund,  Gerundive,  and  Supine)  appear 
now  as  objects,  now  as  attributes,  and  require  a  separate  treatment. 

1.    External   Change. 
Accusative. 

The  great  function  of  the  Accusative  is  to  form  temporary  compounds  with  the  verb, 
as  the  great  function  of  the  Genitive  is  to  form  temporary  compounds  with  the  noun. 
Beyond  this  statement  everything  is  more  or  less  extra-grammatical,  and  sharp  sub- 
divisions are  often  unsatisfactory.    Still  it  may  be  said  that 

328.  The  Accusative  is  the  case  of  the  Direct  Object. 

The  Direct  Object  is  the  object  which  defines  directly  the 
action  of  the  verb. 

Remark. — The  Dative  defines  indirectly  because  it  involves  an  Ac- 
cusative ;  and  the  Genitive  with  the  verb  depends  upon  the  nominal 
idea  contained  in  the  verb. 

1.  (a)  The  Object  may  be  contained  in  the  verb  (Inner 
Object,  Object  Effected) : 

Deus  mundnm  cre&vit,  God  made  a  creation — the  universe. 

(b)  Akin  to  this  is  the  Accusative  of  Extent : 

i  rfictfi  cdnscientiS  trftversum  unguem  nOn  oportet  discfidere,  C,  Att.f 
xni.  20, 4  ;  one  ought  not  to  swerve  a  nailbreadth  from  a  right  conscience. 
Deoem  annfle  (TrOia)  oppttgnftta  ©it,  L.,  v.  4, 11  ;  ten  years  was  Troy 
besieged.  M&xhnam  partem  lacte  vlvnnt,  Cabs.,  B.G.,  iv.  1,  8  ;  for  the 
most  part  they  live  on  milk. 

2.  The  object  may  be  distinct  from  the  verb  (Outer  Ob- 
ject, Object  Affected) : 

Bern  mundum  gubornat,  God  steers  the  universe. 
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General   View  of  the  Accusative. 

329.  I.  Inner  Object :  Object  Effected  : 

Cognate  Accusative. 
Accusative  of  Extent. 
i.  In  Space. 

2.  In  Time. 

3.  In  Degree. 

Terminal  Accusative  (Point  Reached). 
IL  Outer  Object:  Object  Affected  : 

1.  Whole. 

2.  Part  (so-called  Greek  Accusative). 

III.  Inner  and  Outer  Objects  combined  : 

1.  Asking  and  Teaching. 

2.  Making  and  Taking. 

IV.  Accusative  as  the  most  general  form  of  the  object  (object 

created  or  called  up  by  the  mind)  : 

1.  In  Exclamations. 

2.  Accusative  and  Infinitive. 

DIRECT  OBJECT  (Inner  and  Outer). 

Note.— The  Accusative  is  the  object  reached  by  the  verb.  This  object  is  either  In 
apposition  to  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  verb,  and  then  it  is  called  the  Inner  Object 
or  Object  Effected  ;  or  it  is  in  attribution  to  the  result  of  the  action,  and  then  it  is  said 
to  be  the  Outer  Object  or  Object  Affected.  The  Inner  Object  is  sometimes  called  the 
Voluntary  Accusative,  because  it  is  already  contained  in  the  verb  ;  the  Outer  Object  is 
sometimes  called  the  Necessary  Accusative,  because  it  is  needed  to  define  the  character 
of  the  action ;  both  verb  and  substantive  contribute  to  the  result ;  compare  hominem 
caedere  (occldere),  to  day  a  man  (Object  Affected),  with  homicldium  faoere  (Cf. 
Quint.,  v.  9, 9),  to  commit  manslaughter  (Object  Effected). 

330.  Active  Transitive  Verbs  take  the  Accusative  case  : 
BOmului  Urbem   Bomam  condidk,  Cf.  C,  Div.,  1.  17,  30  ;    Romulus 

founded  the  City  of  Rome.    (Object  Effected.) 

[Mens]  regit  corpus,  C,  Rep.,  vi.  24,  26  ;  mind  governs  body.  (Object 
Affected.) 

Remark. — Many  verbs  of  Emotion  which  are  intrans.  in  English  are 
trans,  in  Latin,  as  :  dolfire,  to  grieve  (for) ;  despfirSre,  to  despair  (of); 
horrere,  to  shudder  (at) ;  'mlrSrl,  to  wonder  (at)  ;  rldexe,  to  laugh  (at), 

HonOrSe  desperant,  C,  Cat.,  n.  9, 19  ;  they  despair  of  honors  (give 
them  up  in  despair).  KecSta  est  Vitia  quod  flflil  necem  flfivisaet  (541), 
Tac,  Ann.,  vi.  10, 1  ;  Vitia  was  executed  for  having  wept  (for)  her  son's 
execution.  COnscia  mens  recti  FSmae  mendftcia  rtoit,  Ov.,  F.,  iv.  311  ; 
conscious  of  right,  her  soul  (but)  laughed  (at)  the  falsehoods  of  Rumor. 
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Noras.— 1.  Prom  the  definition  of  transitive  given  above  (218,  B.)  it  will  be  seen  that 
this  traditional  rale  reverses  the  poles ;  it  is  retained  merely  for  practical  purposes. 

2.  This  Ace.  with  verbs  of  Emotion  is  very  rare  in  early  Latin,  and  is  not  widely 
extended  even  in  the  classical  period.  With  most  verbs  an  Abl.  of  Cause  or  a  preposi- 
tional phrase  is  much  more  common,  as :  Cflr  d6  sua*  virttlte  desperarent  1  Cabs., 
B.O.,  1. 40,4. 

3.  The  Ace.  with  verbal  substantives  is  confined  to  Plautus  :  quid  tibl  nos 
tfictiost,  mendlce  homO 1  Aid.,  433. 

4.  The  Ace.  with  verbal  adjectives  in  -undns  is  rare  and  mainly  post-classical : 
Haec  prope  contionfibundus  circumlbat  homines,  L.,  in.  47, 2. 

331.  Verbs  compounded  with  the  prepositions  ad,  ante, 
circum,  con,  in,  inter,  ob,  per,  praeter,  sub,  subter,  super,  and 
trans,  which  become  transitive,  take  the  Accusative. 

All  with  circum,  per,  praeter,  trans,  and  subter. 

Many  with  ad,  in,  and  super. 

Some  with  ante,  con,  inter,  ob,  and  sub.    See  347. 

Pythagoras  PersSrum  magos  adiit,  C,  Fin.,  v.  29, 87  ;  Pythagoras 
applied  to  (consulted)  the  Persian  magi.  Stella  Veneris  antegreditttr 
sClem,  C,  N.D.,  11.  20, 53  ;  the  star  Venus  goes  in  advance  of  the  sun. 
Omnes  Domitium  circumsistunt,  Caes.,  B.C.,  1.  20, 5  ;  all  surround  Do- 
mitius.  Earn,  si  opus  esse  videbitur,  ipse  eonveniam,  C,  Fam.,  v.  11, 2  ; 
I  will  go  to  see  Tier,  myself,  if  it  shall  seem  expedient.  Convlvia  cum 
patre  non  inlbat,  C,  Rose. Am.,  18,  52  ;  he  would  not  go  to  banquets  with 
his  father.  Fretum,  quod  Naupactum  et  PatrSs  interfluit,  L. ,  xxvn.  29, 9  ; 
the  frith  that  flows  between  Naupactus  and  Patrae.  Alexander  tertid* 
et  tiicesimO  annC  mortem  obiit,  C,  Ph.,  v.  17, 48  ;  Alexander  died  in  his 
thirty-third  year.  Caesar  omnem  agrum  PXcenum  percurrit,  Caes.  >B.C, 
1.  15, 1  ;  Caesar  traversed  rapidly  all  the  Picenian  district.  [Populus] 
golet  dlgnos  praeterlre,  C,  Plane.,  3, 8  ;  the  people  is  wont  to  pass  by  the 
worthy.  Epamlnondfis  poenam  subiit,  Cf.  Nep.,  xv.  8,  2  ;  Epaminondas 
submitted  to  the  punishment.  Criminum  vim  subterfugere  nullO  modO 
poterat,  C,  Verr.,  1.  3, 8 ;  he  could  in  no  way  evade  the  force  of  the 
charges,  BOmSnl  ruinSs  murl  supervfidfibant,  L.,  xxxn.  24, 5  ;  the 
Romans  marched  over  the  ruins  of  the  wall.  Crassus  EuphrStem  ntUlS 
beUl  causa  trfinsiit,  Cf.  C,  Fin.,  in.  22,  75;  Crassus  crossed  the  Euphrates 
without  any  cause  for  war. 

Remarks. — 1.  If  the  simple  verb  is  trans.,  it  can  take  two  Accusa- 
tives :  Equitum  magnam  partem  flumen  trfiiecit,  Caes.,  B.C.,  1.  55»  1;  he 
threw  a  great  part  of  the  cavalry  across  the  river. 

2.  With  many  of  these  verbs  the  preposition  may  be  repeated  ;  but 
never  circum :  CCpifis  trfiiecit  Bhodaaum,  or  trans  Rhodanum,  he  threw  his 
troops  across  the  Rhone. 

3.  Sometimes  a  difference  of  signification  is  caused  by  the  addition 
of  the  preposition  : 

14 
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Adlre  ad  aliquem,  to  go  to  a  man ;  adir*  aliqntm,  to  apply  to  (to  eon* 
suit)  a  man. 

INNER    OBJECT. 

332.  Any  verb  can  take  an  Accusative  of  the  Inner  Object, 
when  that  object  serves  to  define  more  narrowly  or  to  explain 
more  fully  the  contents  of  the  verb. 

The  most  common  form  of  this  object  is  a  neuter  pronoun  or  adjec- 
tive. 

The  most  striking  form  is  the  so-called  Cognate  Accusative. 

333.  i.  Neuter  Pronouns  and  Adjectives  are  often  used 
to  define  or  modify  the  substantive  notion  that  lies  in  the 
verb. 

Xenophon  eadem  fer«  peooat,  G.fN.D.t  1. 12,  31 ;  Xenophon  makes 
very  much  the  same  mistakes,  VeUem  equidem  idem  postern  gloriaxl  quod 
Cyrus,  C,  Cat.M.,  10, 32  ;  for  my  part  I  could  wish  that  it  were  in  my 
power  to  make  the  same  boast  as  Cyrus. 

With  trans,  verbs  an  Ace.  of  the  person  can  be  employed  besides: 

Dlscipulos  id  unum  moneO  ut  praeceptOrft  suos  nOn  minus  quam  ipsa 
studia  ament,  Quint.,  ii.  9, 1 ;  I  give  pupils  this  one  piece  of  advice, 
that  they  love  their  teachers  no  less  than  their  studies  themselves. 

Remarks. — 1.  The  usage  is  best  felt  by  comparing  the  familiar  Eng- 
lish it  after  in  trans,  verbs,  "  to  walk  it,  to  foot  it,"  ete.y  where  '*  it " 
represents  the  substantive  that  lies  in  "  walk,  foot,"  etc. 

2.  In  many  cases  the  feeling  of  the  case  is  lost  to  the  consciousness, 
so  especially  with  the  interrogative  quid,  which  has  almost  the  force  of 
cur.  Quid  rides  1  what  (laughter)  are  you  laughing  =  what  means  your 
laughter  f 

Id  nOe  ad  W,  si  quid  vellSs,  veuimus,  Pl.,  M.O.,  1158  ;  that's  why  we 
have  come  to  you,  to  see  if  you  wanted  anything. 

Notes.— 1.  With  verbs  of  Emotion  this  Ace.  gives  the  ground  of  the  emotion : 

Xrtrumque  laetor  (I  have  a  double  gladness,  I  am  doubly  glad),  et  sine  dolore  tS 
foisse  et  animd  valuisse,  C,  Fam.,  vn.  1, 1.  Laetae  excl&mant :  vfinit !  id  quod 
(in  this  that,  for  this  that)  m6  repente  aspexer&nt,  Tbr.,  Hec.,  368. 

From  this  arises  the  causal  force  of  quod,  in  that  =  because. 

2.  Occasionally,  bat  at  all  periods,  the  relative  is  used  thus,  to  facilitate  connection 
with  a  demonstrative  clause : 

Quae  hominfis  arant  (what  men  do  in  the  way  0/ plowing,  etc.),  nftvigant,  aedifi- 
cant,  omnia  virtfltl  parent,  S.,C,  2, 7.  Id  ipsum  quod  maneam  in  vltft  (in  the 
very  fact  of  my  remaining  in  life)  peccfire  m6  [existimO],  C,  Fam.,  rv.  18, 2. 

2.  Cognate  Accusative. — When  the  dependent  word  is  of 
the  same  origin  or  of  kindred  meaning  with  the  verb,  it  is 
called  the  Cognate  Accusative,  and  usually  has  an  attribute 
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Fadam  at  mel  meminerls  dam  Vltam  vIvSs,  Pl.,  Per 8.,  494  ;  Til  make 
you  think  of  me  the  longest  day  you  live.  Minim  atque  fnscltom  somniSvl 
somnium,  Pl.  ,  Rud.,  597 ;  a  marvellous  and  uncanny  dream  Tve  dreamed. 
IurSvI  verissimnm  ius  iurandum,  C,  Fam.,  v.  2,  7;  I  swore  the  truest  of 
oaths. 

Remark. — After  the  analogy  of  the  Cognate  Ace.  are  many  phrase- 
ological usages,  such  as  rem  certfire,  to  fight  a  case  ;  foedus  ferlre,  to  make 
a  treaty  (compare,  to  strike  a  bargain);  ius  respondere,  to  render  an 
opinion ;  causam  vincere,  to  win  a  case,  etc.  Also  the  phrases  with 
Ire :  exsequiSa  Ire,  to  attend  a  funeral ;  InfitiSs  Ire,  to  deny,  etc. 

Notes.— 1.  The  omission  of  the  attribute  is  found  most  often  in  legal  phraseology, 
proverbs,  and  the  like  : 

HSiorum  nemo1  servitutem  servlvit,  C,  7bp.,  6, 29 ;  of  our  ancestors  no  one  ever 
slaved  (what  you  would  call)  a  slavery.  81  servos  furtum  faxit  noxiamve  noxit, 
xn.  Tab. 

2.  When  the  Cognate  Ace.  is  replaced  by  a  word  of  similar  meaning,  but  of  a  differ- 
ent root,  the  effect  is  much  the  same  as  when  an  adjective  is  employed  with  the  normal 
Accusative.    This  usage,  however,  is  rare,  and  mainly  poetical. 

Tertiam  iam  aetStem  hominum  (Nestor)  vlv&oat,  C,  Cat.  Jf.,  10,31  (reading 
doubtful).   Omne  mllitSbitur  bellum,  H.,  Epod.y  1, 23. 

3.  Interesting  extensions  are  found  in  the  poets,  and  rarely  in  prose. 

Qui  Curios  simulant  et  Bacchanalia  vlvunt,  Juv.,n.  3.  Nunc  Satyrum, 
nunc  agrestem  CyclOpa  movetur,  H.,  Ep.,  n.  a,  125. 

4.  Instead  of  the  Inner  Ace.  the  Abl.  is  occasionally  found :  lapidibus  pluere,  to 
rain  stones  ;  sanguine  sudfire,  to  sweat  blood. 

Heroulis  simulacrum  multO  sudore  m&n&vit,  C,  Div.,  1. 34, 74 ;  the  statue  of 
Hercules  ran  freely  with  sweat. 

5.  Verbs  of  Smell  and  Taste  hate  the  Inner  Object,  which  is  an  extension  of  the 
Cognate  variety. 

Piscis  sapit  ipsum  mare,  (Jf.  Sen.,  N.  Q.,  hi.  x8,  2 ;  thejish  tastes  of  the  very  sea. 
Hon  omnes  possunt  olere  unguenta  exotica,  Pl.,  Most.,  42 ;  it  is  not  every  one  can 
smell  cf  foreign  perfumes. 

6.  A  poetical  and  post-classical  construction  is  that  which  makes  a  substantival 
neuter  adjective  the  object  of  a  verb.  This  occurs  chiefly  with  verbs  of  sound :  nee 
mort&le  son&ns,  V.,  A.,  vi.  50 ;  magna  son&turum,  H.,  #.,  1. 4, 44.  Yet  bolder  is 
nee  vox  hominem  sonat,  V.,  J.,i.  328.  A  verb  of  sight  is  found  in  tarn  eernis 
aoutum,  H.,  #.,  1. 3, 26.    Cf.  dulee  rldentem,  H.,  0.,  1. 22, 23. 

Accusative  of  Extent. 
The  Accusative  of  Extent  has  to  do  with  Degree,  Space, 
or  Time. 

334.  The  Accusative  of  Extent  in  Degree  is  confined  to 
neuter  adjectives  and  pronouns  used  substantively,  multum, 
pins,  tantum,  quantum,  etc. 

81  mS  amSs  tantnm  quantum  protects  aniSs,  C,  Att.,  11. 20,  5  ;  if  you 
love  me  as  much  as  in  fact  you  do  love  me. 
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Remarks.— i.  The  number  of  adjectives  and  pronouns  so  used  is 
large,  and  in  many  cases  the  form  is  felt  more  as  an  adverb  than  as  a 
substantive. 

2.  Here  belong  the  adverbial  Accusatives  tuam,  etc.,  partem,  vicem, 
which  occur  occasionally  at  all  periods. 

335.  The  Accusative  of  Extent  in  Space  is  used  properly 
only  with  words  that  involve  a  notion  of  space.  When  space 
is  not  involved  in  the  governing  word  the  idea  of  extent  is 
given  by  the  use  of  per,  through. 

Trabes,  distant*  inter  s6  blnos  pedes,  in  solo  collooantur,  Caes.,  B.G., 
vn.  23, 1  ;  beams  two  feet  apart  are  planted  in  the  ground.  A  recta  cfln- 
scientift  tr&versum  unguem  non  oportet  discSdere,  C.  Att.,  xm.  20,  4  (328, 
b).  Equitfe  per  Oram  maritimam  dispositl  sunt,  Cf.  Caes.,  B.C.,  in.  24, 
4  ;  cavalry  were  posted  along  the  sea  shore.  FhoebidSs  iter  per  Thfibfis 
[ftdt],  Nep.,  xvi.  1,  2  ;  Phoebidas  marched  through  Thebes.  Mflitet 
aggerem  latum  pedes  trecento*  trlgints  altum  pedes  oetOgintS  exstruxfr- 
runt,  Caes.,  B.G.,  vn.  24, 1;  the  soldiers  raised  an  embankment  three 
hundred  and  thirty  feet  wide  (and)  eighty  feet  high. 

Remarks. — 1.  The  adjectives  in  most  common  use  with  this  Accusa- 
tive are  longus,  long,  lfttus,  wide,  altus,  deep,  high.  Thickness,  which 
was  indicated  in  early  times  by  crassus,  is  expressed  by  phrases  with 
crassitude  Similarly  occur  phrases  with  mSgnitfidO,  longitfidO,  latitude, 
altitftdO.    Profundus,  deep,  never  occurs  with  the  Accusative. 

2.  With  abesse  and  dlstare,  an  Abl.  of  Measure  may  also  be  used  : 
Milibus  passnum  quattnor  et  vlgintl  abesse,  Caes.,  B.G.,  1.  41,  5  ;  to 
be  twenty -four  miles  from. . . . 

Note.— When  the  point  of  reference  is  taken  for  granted,  ab  (S)  with  the  Abl.  is 
occasionally  used ;  but  only  by  Cabsab  and  Livt.  Here  it  has  been  suggested  that  ab 
is  used  adverbially,  and  the  Abl.  is  one  of  Measure. 

(Hoetes)  ab  milibus  passnum  minus  duObus  castra'posuerunt,  Cabs.,  B.G., 
11. 7, 3  ;  the  enemy  pitched  their  camp  less  than  two  miles  off. 

336.  The  Accusative  of  Extent  in  Time  accompanies  the 
verb,  either  with  or  without  per,  in  answer  to  the  question, 
How  long  ? 

DuodSquadrSgintfi  annos  tyrannus  SyrficusanQrum  fait  Dton^sius,  G, 
Tusc.,  v  20,  57  ;  thirty-eight  years  was  Dionysius  tyrant  of  Syracuse. 
(OorgiSs)  centum  et  novem  vfirit  annos,  Quint.,  hi.  1, 9  (233,  n.  2).  Lfidl 
per  decern  dies  factl  sunt,  C,  Cat.,  in.  8,  20  ;  games  were  performed  for 
ten  days.  Est  mecum  per  diem  tOtum,  Plin.,  Ep.t  1.  16,  7  ;  he  is  with  me 
the  livelong  day.  Sedet  aeternumque  sedSbit  infelix  Theseus,  V.,  A.f  vi. 
617  ;  there  sits  and  shall  forever  sit  unhappy  Theseus. 
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Remarks. — 1.  In  giving  definite  numbers  with  lain,  iam  dill,  iam 
dfidum,  etc.,  the  Latin  often  employs  the  ordinal  where  the  English 
prefers  the  cardinal.     Compare  the  Ablative  of  Measure  (403). 

Mithridfitfis  annum  iam  tertium  et  vloftimum  rSgnat,  C. ,  Imp. ,  3,  7  (230). 

2.  Per  with  the  Ace.  is  frequently  used  like  the  Abl.  of  Time  Within 
Which.    Per  ilia  tempore  =  illls  temporibus,  in  those  times. 

So 'especially  with  the  negative  : 

Nulla  res  per  triennium  nisi  ad  nfitum  isttus  indicate  est,  C,  Verr.,  1. 
5, 13  ;  no  matter  was  decided  during  (in)  the  three  years  except  at  his 
beck. 

3.  With  an  Aoristic  tense  the  dating  point  is  given  by  abhinc,  which 
usually  precedes  the  temporal  designation. 

Abhinc  annos  factumst  sfidecim,  Pl.,  Cas.,  39  ;  Hwasdone  sixteen  years 
ago.  Demosthenes  abhinc  annds  prope  trecentos  fait,  C,  Div.,  11.  57, 118; 
Demosthenes  lived  nearly  three  hundred  years  ago. 

The  use  of  an  Ace.  with  an  Aoristic  tense"  without  a  dating  word,  like  abhinc,  is 
very  rare  and  doubtful.    Caes.,  B.  (?.,  11. 35, 4,  has  been  emended. 

4.  Nfitus,  old  (born),  seems  to  be  an  exception  to  R.  3,  but  it  is  only 
an  apparent  one,  as  the  dating  point  is  involved  in  the  verb  with  which 
it  is  construed.    For  various  constructions  with  nfitus,  see  296,  R.  5. 

Puer  decern  annds  nfitus  est,  the  boy  is  ten  years  old.  Quadrfigintfi 
annds  nStus  regnfire  [coepit],  C,  Div.t  1.  23, 46  ;  (he  was)  forty  years 
old  (when)  lie  began  to  reign. 

Notes.— 1.  The  use  of  the  indefinite  substantival  adjective  is  rare.  Plautus  uses 
sempiternum,  Vergil  introduces  aetemum  (see  example  above),  while  perpetuum 
does  not  appear  until  Apuleius. 

2.  Here  belong  the  phraseological  uses  id  tempcris,  id  aetfitis,  which  belonged  to 
the  popular  speech,  and  never  became  firmly  rooted  in  literature.  Thus  Cicero  rarely 
uses  them,  except  in  his  earliest  works  and  his  letters.  Id  genus  is  used  after  the  same 
general  analogy,  but  is  not  temporal.  This  occurs  in  Cicero  but  once,  Alt.,  xm.  12, 3. 
Caesar  never  uses  any  of  these  forms. 

8.  Poetical  and  rare  is  the  extension  which  makes  the  Accusative  of  Extent  the  sub- 
ject of  a  passive  verb. 

Nunctertiavlvitur  aetfis,  Ov.,  if.,  xu.  188  =  nunc  tertiam  vlvitur  aetstem. 
Tfta  mini  dormltur  hiems,  Mart.,  xm.  59,  l  =  tOtam  dormid  hiemem. 

Normally  the  verb  becomes  impersonal  or  is  regularly  used  with  a  proper  subject, 
and  the  Accusative  of  Extent  is  unchanged :  [Bellum]  quo"  duodecimum  "»""» 
Italia  flrfibfttur,  L.,  xxvh.  39, 9. 

Accusative  of  the  Local  Object. 

Terminal  Accusative. 

337.  The  activity  of  a  verb  may  be  defined  by  the  Point 
Reached.  Hence  the  rule  :  Names  of  Towns  and  small 
Islands,  when  used  as  limits  of  Motion  Whither,  are  put  in 
the  Accusative. 
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So  also  rite,  into  the  country,  domum,  domds,  home. 

MissI  legitl  Atheuffs  sunt,  L.,  in.  31,  8  ;  envoys  were  sent  to  Athena. 
LStOna  ooufugit  Dfilum,  Cf.  C,  Verr.,  1. 18, 48  ;  LcUona  took  refuge  in 
Delo8.  Ego  rut  Ibo*  atque  ibi  manSbft,  Tee.,  Fun.,  216;  I  shall  go  to 
the  country  and  stay  there.  Innumerftbiles  (philosophl)  numquam  domum 
reverterunt,  C,  Tusc.,  v.  37, 107  ;  innumerable  philosophers  never  re- 
turned home. 

Remarks. — 1.  Countries  and  large  islands  being  looked  upon  as 
areas,  and  not  as  points,  require  prepositions,  such  as  :  in,  intoj  ad,  to  ; 
versus,  -ward;  in  Oraeoiam  proflclscl,  to  set  out  for  Greece. 

2.  When  urbem,  city,  or  oppidum,  town,  precedes  the  name  of  the 
city  or  town,  the  idea  of  area  is  emphasized,  and  the  preposition  in  or 
ad  is  prefixed  ;  if  urbem  or  oppidum  follows,  in  or  ad  may  be  omitted  : 
In  (ad)  oppidum  Cirtam,  to,  in  (a£)  the  town  (of)  Cirta. 

When  urbem  or  oppidum  is  qualified  by  an  adjective,  it  regularly  fol- 
lows the  name  of  the  town,  and  has  the  preposition : 

Iugurtha  Thalam  pervfinit  in  oppidum  mfignum  et  opulentum,  S.,  lug., 
75, 1  ;  Jugurtha  arrived  at  Thala,  a  great  and  wealthy  town. 

3.  Domum,  with  a  possessive  pronoun,  or  Gen.,  may  mean  house 
as  well  as  home,  and  accordingly  may  or  may  not  have  in  before  it : 
domum  meam,  or,  in  domum  meam,  to  my  house  ;  domum  Pompeii,  or,  in 
domum  Pompeii,  to  Pompey's  house  ;  also  domum  ad  Pompeium.  Other- 
wise :  in  mfignificam  domum  venire,  to  come  into  a  grand  house. 

4.  Ad  means  to  the  neighborhood  of,  often  before,  of  military  op- 
erations. Ad  Mutinam,  to  the  neighborhood  (siege  of)  Mutina  (Mo- 
dena). 

5.  The  simple  Ace.  will  suffice  even  for  extent : 

Omnif.  ilia  munieipia,  quae  sunt  S  Viboue  Brundisium,  C,  Plane.,  41, 97; 
all  the  free  towns  from  Vibo  to  Brundisium. 

6.  Motion  to  a  place  embraces  all  the  local  designations : 
Fhalara  in  sinum  Xfiliaeum  prQceteerat,  L  ,  xxxv.  43, 8  ;  he  had  ad- 
vanced to  Fhalara  on  the  Maliac  Gulf.    Tarentum  in  Italiam  Inferiorem 
proflclscl,  to  set  out  for  Tarentum  in  Lower  Italy. 

Notes.— 1.  The  omission  of  the  preposition  before  countries  and  large  islands  is 
poetical  and  post-classical.  Cabsab  shows  such  omission  with  Aegyptus  only,  Ciobbo 
not  at  all. 

2.  Poets  and  later  prose  writers  extend  the  Ace.  also  to  names  of  peoples  and  streams. 
Beginnings  of  this  are  seen  in  Cicero  :  oum  Bosphorum  COnfUgisset,  Mur„  16, 84. 

3.  The  insertion  of  the  preposition  with  names  of  towns  and  small  islands  is  rare  in 
good  prose,  bat  is  always  legitimate  when  the  preposition  is  to  be  emphasized. 

4.  The  use  of  usque  with  this  Ace.  to  emphasize  the  continuity  of  the  motion  is 
found  first  in  Terence,  occasionally  in  Cicero.  From  Livt  on  it  spreads  and  is  used 
also  with  other  local  designations. 

5.  Verbal  substantives  are  also  occasionally  followed  by  this  Accusative :  BeditUS 
Bomam,  C,  Ph.,  n.  42, 106 ;  return  to  Some. 
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OUTER    OBJECT. 
Accusative  of  Respect. 

338.  The  Accusative  of  the  object  affected  sometimes  specifies  that 
in  respect  to  which  the  statement  of  a  passive  or  intransitive  verb, 
or  an  adjective,  applies.    There  are  two  varieties  : 

1.  Definite :  The  Accusative  of  the  part  affected. 

Percussa  novft  mentem  fonnldine,  V.,  <?.,  iv.  357 ;  her  mind  stricken 
with  a  new  dread.  lam  vulgatum  fiotls  quoque  saudus  pectus,  Quint., 
ix.  3, 17  ;  by  this  time  "  breast-wounded"  is  actually  become  a  common 
newspaper  phrase. 

2.  Indefinite :  cetera,  alia,  reliqua,  omnia,  nleraque,  cunota ;  in  other 
respects,  in  all  respects,  in  most  respects. 

Cetera  adsentior  Crasso,  C,  Or.,  1.  9,  36  ;  in  all  other  points  I  agree 
with  Crassus.  Omnia  MerouriO  similis,  V.,  A.,  iv.  558  ;  in  all  respects 
like  unto  Mercury. 

Notes.— 1.  This  is  commonly  called  the  Greek  Accusative,  because  it  is  so  much 
more  common  in  Greek,  and  because  its  extension  in  Latin  is  due  to  Greek  influence. 
The  first  variety  is  very  rare  in  early  Latin  ;  introduced  into  prose  by  Sallust,  it  is 
rare  in  Lrvr  and  later,  and  is  applied  usually  to  wounds.  It  is  much  more  common 
in  the  poets.  Of  the  second  variety  eitera  is  found  here  and  there  at  all  periods ;  the 
others  are  very  rare.  Good  prose  uses  the  Ablative  for  the  first  variety,  and  for  the 
second,  ad  cetera,  in  ceteris,  per  cetera,  etc. 

2.  Different  is  the  Accusative  with  induor,  I  don  ;  exuor,  I  doff;  cingor,  /  gird  on 
tnysetf,  and  other  verbs  of  clothing  and  unclothing,  as  well  as  passives,  where  the 
Subject  is  also  the  Agent ;  in  which  verbs  the  reflexive  or  middle  signification  is  retained. 
These  uses  are  poetical  or  post-classical. 

Inutile  ferrum  cingitur,  V.,  A.,  11. 510 ;  he  girds  on  (himself)  a  useless  blade. 
LOrlcam  induitur  fldOque  accingitur  6nse,  V.,  A.,  vn.  640 ;  he  dons  a  corselet  and 
begirds  himself  with  his  trusty  glaive.  (Arminius)  impettl  equl  pervStit  oblitus 
faciem  sud*  cruOre  ne  nOsceretur,  Tac,  Ann.  11. 17, 7 ;  Hermann  pushed  his  way 
through,  thanks  to  the  onset  of  his  charger*  having  smeared  his  face  with  his  own  gore, 
to  keep  from  being  recognized. 

DOUBLE  ACCUSATIVE  (Inner  and  Outer). 

When  two  Accusatives  depend  on  the  same  verb,  one  is  the  Inner  and  the  other  the 
Outer  object  Theoretically  any  combination  of  Inner  and  Outer  objects  is  allowable  ; 
practically  the  language  has  restricted  its  usage  to  varieties  a  and  b. 

339.  (a)  Active  verbs  signifying  to  Inquire,  to  Require, 
to  Teach,  and  celare,  to  conceal,  take  two  Accusatives,  one 
of  the  Person,  and  the  other  of  the  Thing. 

PUriOnem  quondam  Socrates  interrogat  quaedam  gedmetriea,  C,  Tusc., 
1.  24,  57 ;  Socrates  asks  an  urchin  sundry  questions  in  geometry. 
Caesar  AeduOi  frumentum  fi&gitfibat,  Caes.,  B.O.,  1.  16, 1  ;  Caesar  kept 
demanding  the  corn  of  the  Aedui.  Quid  nunc  te,  asine,  Utterfia  doceamt 
>),  C-,  Pis.,  30,  73  ;  why  should  I  now  give  you  a  lesson  in  literature, 
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you  donkey  f  N3n  te  celavl  sermOnem  Ampil,  0.,  Fam. ,  n.  16, 3,  J  did  w?t? 
Aseep  yow  in  Me  darfc  a&<w/  my  talk  with  Ampins. 

Remarks. — i.  The  expressions  vary  a  good  deal.  Observe  : 
This  then  is  not  the  only  way,  POsoO,  /  claim,  and  flftgito, 
For  it  is  also  right  to  say,  And  always  petf,  pfttuld, 

Bocere  and  celare  de,  Take  aliquid  ab  aliquO, 

Interrogate  d6  qua"  r6.  While  quaerC  takes  ex,  ab,  d8,  quo. 

Adherbal  BOmam  legates  mlserat,  qui  senatum  docfirent  d6  caede  frfi- 
tris,  S.,  lug.,  13, 3  ;  Adherbal  had  sent  envoys  to  Rome  to  inform  the 
senate  of  the  murder  of  his  brother.  Bassos  noster  me*  de  hoc  librO  eelfi- 
vit,  C,  Fam.,  vu.  20,  3  ;  our  friend  Bassus  has  kept  me  in  the  dark 
about  this  book.  Aqnam  ft  pOxnice  nunc  postulSs,  Pl.,  Pers.t  41  ;  you  are 
now  asking  water  of  a  pumice-stone  (blood  of  a  turnip). 

2.  With  doeeO  the  Abl.  of  the  Instrument  is  also  used :  doeere  fidibus, 
equO,  to  teach  the  lyre,  to  teach  riding ;  with  erudlre,  the  Abl.,  in  with 
the  Abl.  or  (rarely)  de.  Boctus  and  Qrudltus  generally  take  the  Abl. : 
Doctus  Oraeols  lltterls,  a  good  Grecian. 

3.  With  c&Srl  the  Ace.  of  the  Thing  becomes  the  subject,  and  the 
Ace.  of  the  Person  is  retained  ;  or  the  Ace.  of  the  Person  is  made  the 
subject,  and  instead  of  the  Ace.  of  the  Thing,  de  with  the  Abl.  is  used. 

Notes.— 1.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  the  relative  frequency  of  these 
verbs.  So  doceO  and  its  compounds,  rogO,  poscC,  rep8sc5,  C619,  are  common  ;  in- 
terrogO,  OrO,  expOscS,  postulO,  fl&gitO,  c&isuld,  are  rare,  exigC  (in  passive),  per- 
COntor,  are  ante-classical  and  post-classical.  So,  too,  the  classical  Latin  in  general 
avoids  two  Accusatives,  unless  one  is  a  neuter  pronoun. 

2.  The  construction  with  ab,  with  verbs  of  Requiring,  is  much  more  common  than 
the  double  Ace,  and  in  some  cases  is  necessary  ;  so,  too,  the  construction  with  d6  after 
verbs  of  Inquiring. 

3.  Other  verbs  of  teaching  than  doced*  and  its  compounds,  and  erudlre,  always  have 
d6  until  late  Latin,  as  Instruere,  etc.    So  dOC6re,  when  it  means  to  inform. 

4.  The  Passive  form,  with  the  Nom.  of  the  Person  and  the  Ace.  of  the  Thing,  is 
sparingly  used.  BIscere  is  the  prose  word  for  docerl,  except  that  the  past  participle 
doctus  is  classical  but  rare. 

MotfU  docCrl  gaudet  Ionicos  mfttura  virgO,  H.,  0.,m.6,21 ;  the  rare  ripe 
maid  delights  to  learn  Ionic  dances.  Vir  omflfis  belli  artOs  edoctus,  L.,  xxv.  40, 5 ; 
one  who  had  learned  (been  taught)  thoroughly  all  the  arts  of  war. 

340.  (b)  Verbs  of  Naming,  Making,  Taking,  Choosing, 
Showing,  may  have  two  Accusatives  of  the  same  Person  or 
Thing  : 

[Iram]  bene  Ennius  initium  dixit  InsSniae,  C. ,  Tusc,  iv.  23, 52  ;  well  did 
Ennius  call  anger  the  beginning  of  madness.  Ancum  MSrcium  regem 
populus  creSvit,  L.,  1.  32, 1  ;  the  people  made  Ancus  Marcius  king.  CatO 
ValeriumFlaccumhabuit  coUegam,  Cf  Nep.,  xxiv.  1, 2;  Cato  had  Valerius 
Flaccus  (as)  colleague.  Eum  rinriiHimim  deO  itldioe,  C,  Marc,  3,  8  ;  1 
judge  him  (to  be)  very  like  unto  a  god.    Atheniensibus  Pytbia  praecCpit  ut 
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Sllltiadem  aitf  imperatOrem  sflmerent,  Nip.,  i.  i,  3  ;  the  Pythia  instructed 
the  Athenians  to  take  Miltiades  (as)  their  commander.  FraeatS  t6  eum 
qui  mild  es  cOgnitua,  C,  Fam.,  1.  6,  2 ;  show  yourself  the  man  that  I 
know  you  to  be.  Quern  intellegisraa  dlvitem  1  C,  Par.,  vi.  i,  42  ;  whom 
do  we  understand  by  the  rich  man  f 

Remarks. — 1.  The  Double  Ace.  is  turned  into  the  Double  Nom. 
with  the  Passive  (206).  BeddO,  I  render,  is  not  used  in  the  Passive,  but, 
instead  thereof,  fiO,  /  become. 

HabeO,  with  two  Accusatives,  commonly  means  to  have  ;  in  the  sense 
of  hold,  regard,  other  turns  are  used  ;  usually  pro\ 

Utrum  prO  ancillfi  m8  nabea  an  pro"  flfli*  1  Pl.,  Pers.,  341  ;  do  you  look 
upon  me  as  a  maid-servant  or  as  a  daughter  f 

Similarly  habere  servOrum  loed,  (in)  numerO  deorum,  to  regard  as  slaves, 
as  gods. 

2.  With  verbs  of  Taking  and  Choosing  the  end  is  indicated  by  the 
Dat.  or  ad  with  Accusative. 

(Romulus)  treeentfe  ann&tOe  ad  custOdiam  corporis  habuit,  L.,  1. 15,  8  ; 
Romulus  had  three  hundred  armed  men  as  a  body-guard. 

341.  (c)  Double  Accusatives,  where  one  is  the  cognate,  are  very 
uncommon  : 

T6  bonas  precea  precor,  Cato,  R.R. ,  1.  3, 4.  Tarn  t6  baaia  multa  baeiire 
vee&nd*  satis  et  super  Catulloat,  Cat.,  vii.  9. 

Notes.— 1.  Curious  extensions  occasionally  occur  : 

Idem  ins  iurandum  adigit  Afr&nium,  Cabs.,  b.  a,  1. 76. 

2.  In  early  Latin  frequently,  and  in  later  times  occasionally,  the  Inner  object  is 
given  by  a  neater  pronoun,  in  the  simplest  form.  Quid  m6  vii  t  what  do  you  want 
of  met  what  do  you  want  me  for t  So  with  prohibire ;  also  with  iubire  (once  in 
Cicero  and  Caesar),  admonere,  etc. 

Neque  mS  Iflppiter  neque  dl  omnee  id  prohibfibunt,  Pl.,  Am.,  1051.  LItterae 
quae  tfi  aliquid  inherent,  C,  Fam.,  xni.  26, 3. 

342.  (d)  In  early  Latin  we  find  cases  of  two  Accusatives  with  a 
single  verb,  where  the  verb  forms  a  single  phrase  with  one  of  the  Accu- 
satives, and  the  second  Accusative  is  the  object  of  the  phrase  :  awimnm 
advertere,  to  perceive;  lfidOs  facere,  to  make  game  of;  manum  inicere,  to 
lay  hands  on,  etc.  In  classical  Latin  these  phrases  have  been  usually, 
where  possible,  formed  into  a  single  word  :  animadvertere,  lfidificSrl. 

Animum  advertit  Oracehus  in  cOntiOne  Plsonem  atantem,  C,  Tusc.,  iu. 
20,  48 ;  Gracchus  perceived  Piso  standing  in  the  assembly. 
Note.— On  the  Doable  Accusative  with  compound  verbs,  see  331,  r.  x. 

ACCUSATIVE   AS  A   GENERAL   OBJECTIVE   CASE. 

343.  The  Accusative  as  the  Objective  Case  generally  is 
used  as  an  object  of  Thought,  Perception,  Emotion  ;  an  ob- 
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ject  created  by  the  mind,  evoked  or  deprecated  by  the  will. 
Hence  the  use  of  the  Accusative  : 

(a)  In  Exclamations.  (b)  With  the  Infinitive. 

i.  The  Accusative  is  used  in  Exclamations  as  the  general 
object  of  Thought,  Perception,  or  Emotion : 

Me  misertun,  C,  Fam.,  xiv.  i,  1 ;  poor  me!  H8  caecum  qui  haee  ante 
non  vfdexim,  C,  Att.t  x.  10, 1 ;  blind  me  !  not  to  have  seen  all  this  before. 

So  in  Exclamatory  Questions  : 

QnO  mini  fartftnam,  si  non  ooneenitor  ttl  1  H.f  Ep.t  i.  5, 12  ;  what  (is 
the  object  of)  fortune  to  me  if  Tm  not  allowed  to  enjoy  it  t 

Interjections  are  used : 

Hen  me*  miseram!  Aim  !  poor  me  !  5  miseris  hominnm  mentis,  0 
peotora  caeca,  Lucb.,  ii.  14 ;  oh,  the  wretched  minds  of  men,  oh,  the 
blind  hearts  ! 

So,  in  apposition  to  a  sentence,  see  824. 

Notes.— 1.  5  with  the  Voc.  is  an  address  ;  with  the  Nom.  a  characteristic ;  with 
the  Ace.  an  object  of  emotion. ' 

8.  Em,  Lo  !  and  Eooe,  Lo  here  /  have  the  Ace.  in  Hie  earlier  language : 

Em  tfbi  bominemt  Pl.,  AHn.t  880 ;  here's  your  man!  Eooe  m6 !  Pi*,  Ep>,  680 ; 
here  am  If 

So  eccum,  eUxun,  eeeam,  ecoillam,  in  comic  poetry. 

Eooe  takes  only  the  Nom.  in  classical  Latin.  Distinguish  between  em  and  en,  the 
latter  of  which,  in  the  sense  lo!  does  not  appear  until  Cicero's  time,  and  takes  the 
Nominative,  rarely  the  Accusative. 

PrO  takes  the  Vocative :  Pro"  dl  immort&les  I  Ye  immortal  gods  !  The  Accusative 
occurs  in :  Pro  deomatqaehominnm  fidem !  C,  True.,  v.  16, 48 ;  for  heaven's  sake  / 
and  similar  phrases. 

Ei  (hei)!  and  Vae!  take  the  Dative. 

Eimihl!  Ahmef  Vaevictlsl  Woe  to  the  conquered  ! 

2.  The  Accusative  and  the  Infinitive  are  combined  so  as 
to  present  the  notion  of  Subject  and  Predicate  as  an  object 
of  thought  or  perception  (527).  Hence  the  Accusative  with 
the  Infinitive  is  used : 

(a)  In  Exclamations.    (See  534.) 

(b)  As  an  Object.     (See  527.) 

(c)  As  a  Subject.     (See  535.) 

DATIVE. 

344.  The  Dative  is  the  case  of  the  Indirect  Object,  and 
always  involves  a  Direct  Object,  which  may  be  contained  in 
the  verb  or  expressed  by  the  complex  of  verb  and  object. 
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MtanS  mat  tal  dill,  Sen.,  E.M.,  94, 54  ;  no  one  errs  (makes  mistakes) 
to  (for)  himself  alone.  Hon  omnibus  dormiO,  C,  .Fam.,  vn.  24, 1 ;  tf  i« 
no*  /or  everybody  thai  I  am  asleep.  Titol  exerdtiim  patria  pro  si  dedit, 
C,  PA.,  xiii.  6, 14  ;  your  country  gave  you  an  army  for  its  own  defence, 
Mulier  ribf  ftlfcrior  quam  Tins,  C,  PA.,  v.  4, 11. 

Nora.— In  English  the  form  of  the  Indirect  Object  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Direct :  "  He  showed  me  (Dat.)  a  pare  river ; "  "  he  showed  me  (Ace.)  to  the  priest" 
Originally  a  case  of  Personal  Interest,  it  is  used  freely  of  Personified  Things,  sparingly 
of  Local  Relations,  and  this  despite  the  fact  that  Locative  and  Dative  are  blended  in  the 
First  and  Third  Declensions.    If  a  Locative,  the  Dative  is  a  sentient  Locative. 

Dative  with  Transitive  Verbs. 

345.  The  Indirect  Object  is  put  in  the  Dative  with  Transi- 
tive verbs,  which  already  have  a  Direct  Object  in  the  Accusa- 
tive. Translation,  to,  for,  from.  This  Accusative  becomes 
the  Nominative  of  the  Passive.  The  Dative  depends  on  the 
complex. 

Active  Form  : 

To  :  Facile  omnSs,  quom  Valiums,  recta  eQnsilia  aegrttfs  damns,  Tee., 
And.,  309 ;  readily  all  of  us,  when  well,  give  good  counsel  to  the  sick. 

For  :  Frangam  tonsorl  crura  manusque  simul,  Mart.,  xi.  58, 10  ;  Td 
break  the  barber's  legs  for  him  and  hands  at  once. 

From  :  Somnnm  mihl  [adftnit],  C,  Att.t  n.  16, 1 ;  it  took  my  sleep  away 
from  me. 

Passive  Form  : 

Morels  mihi  gloria  detur,  Ov.,  F.,  in.  389;  let  glory  be  given  to  me  as  a 
reward.  Immeritls  franguntur  erfLra  caballls,  Juv.,  x,  60  ;  the  innocent 
hacks  get  their  legs  broken  for  them.  Anna  [adimuntur]  multibus,  L., 
xxn.  44, 6;  the  soldiers  have  their  arms  taken  from  them.  Domos  pul- 
ehra  domiuli  aedificttur  non  muribua,  Cf.  C,  N.D.,  hi.  10,  26;  a  handsome 
house  is  built  for  its  owners,  not  for  the  mice. 

Remarks. — 1.  These  constructions  are  found  with  more  or  less  fre- 
quency at  all  periods.  But  the  Dat.  with  verbs  of  Taking  Away,  Pro- 
hibiting, and  the  like,  is  mostly  confined  to  poetry  and  later  prose. 
The  translation  from  is  merely  approximate,  instead  of  for.  When  the 
idea  of  Personal  Interest  is  not  involved,  the  Abl.  is  necessary. 

Is  friter,  qui  eripuit  fratremearosre,  non  potuit  eripere  fttO,  Sen.,  Dial., 
xi.  14,  4. 

A  good  example  of  a  play  on  construction  is  Pl.,  Aul.,  635  : 

St.  Nihil  equidem  tibi  abstull.    Eu.  At  Ulud  quod  tibl  abstulerSs  ocdo. 

a.  The  translation  For  is  nearer  the  Dat.  than  To.    It  is  the  regular 
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form  when  the  Ace.  is  that  of  the  object  effected;  when  it  is  that  of  the 
object  affected  the  translation  is  more  often  to  ;  bnt  for  (in  defence 
of)  is  prO :  pro*  patria*  morl,  to  die  for  one's  country.  To  (with  a  view 
to)  is  ad  or  in,  and  when  the  idea  of  motion  is  involved,  the  preposition 
must  be  used,  even  with  dare,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  Dative  : 

LItterSs  alicul  dare,  to  give  one  a  letter  (to  carry  or  to  have). 

LItterSs  ad  aliquem  dare,  to  indite  a  letter  to  one. 

Bogfis  at  mea  tibf  serlpta  xaittam,  C,  Fam.,  I.  9,  23  ;  you  ask  me  to 
send  you  my  writings  (you  wish  to  have  them).  Libros  iam  prfdem  ad 
to*  mlsissem  si  esse  SdendOe  putfissem,  C,  Fam. ,  1.  9, 23 ;  I  should  have  sent 
the  books  to  you  long  since  if  I  had  thought  they  ought  to  be  published. 

Dative  with  Intransitive  Verbs. 
346.  The  Indirect  Object  is  put  in  the  Dative  with  many 
Intransitive  Verbs  of  Advantage  or  Disadvantage,  Yielding 
and  Resisting,  Pleasure  and  Displeasure,  Bidding  and  For- 
bidding. 

Fnit  mlriflcus  in  Crasso*  pudor,  qui  tamen  non  obesset  Sins  orfttidnl,  C, 
Or.,  1.  26, 122  ;  Crassus  had  a  marvellous  modesty,  not,  however,  such 
as  to  be  a  bar  to  the  effectiveness  of  his  oratory.  Ipsa  sib!  imbScillitas 
indnlget,  C,  Tusc. ,  iv.  18, 42  ;  weakness  gives  free  course  to  itself.  Pro- 
bus  invidet  neminl,  C,  Tim.,  3, 9  ;  your  upright  man  cherishes  envy  to 
no  one.  Catillna  Utterfis  mittit  s6  fortllnae  cCdere,  S.,  C,  34,  2;  Catiline 
writes  that  he  gives  way  to  fortune.  Dies  stultfs  qneque  mederl  solet,  C, 
Fam.,  vii.,  28,  3  ;  time  is  wont  to  prove  a  meHlcine  even  to  fools.  Mo- 
derfirlet  animO  et  OrStidnl,  est  non  medioorisingenil,  C,  Q.F.,  L  11. 13,  38  ; 
to  put  bounds  both  to  temper  and  to  language  is  the  work  of  no  mean 
ability.  Sic  agam,  at  ipsl  auctOrl  httius  dbciplinae  plaoet,  C,  Fin.,  1. 9, 
29  ;  I  will  act  as  it  seems  good  to  the  head  of  this  school  (of  thought) 
himself.  [Hundus]  deo"  pfiret  et  hnlc  oboediont  maria  terraeqae,  C,  Leg., 
m.  1,  3  ;  the  universe  is  obedient  to' God,  and  seas  and  lands  hearken 
unto  him.  VirttttI  suorum  satis  credit,  Cf.  S.,  lug.,  106,  8 ;  he  puts 
full  confidence  in  the  valor  of  his  men.  mi  poena,  nobis  UbertSs  [ap- 
propinquat],  C,  Ph.,  iv.  4, 10;  to  him  punishment,  to  us  freedom,  is  draw- 
ing nigh. 

Remarks. — 1.  Of  course  the  passives  of  these  verbs  are  used  imper- 
sonally (208) : 

Qui  invident  egent,  iHls  qnibos  invidetnr,  I  rem  habent,  Pl.,  True,  745 ; 
those  who  envy  are  the  needy,  those  who  are  envied  have  the  stuff. 

2.  The  verbs  found  with  this  Dat.  in  classical  Latin  are :  prOdease, 
obesse,  nooire,  oondfLcit,  expedit ;  assentin,  blandlrl,  enpere,  fevere,  grftti- 
flcSrl,  grStulftrl,  Ignoseere,  indnlgere,  morigerfirl,  studfire,  suffirSgfirl;  ad- 
versary iniidiftrl,  invidSre,  Irffsol,  maledlcere,  minftrl,  minitsn,  obtreotfre, 
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officers,  refrSgftrl,  suscensere ;  cfidere,  coneeuere ;  resistere ;  anzUiSrl,  cdn- 
sulere, mederi,  opitulfirl,  pareere,  prOspioere;  moderfirl,  temperSre  (oibl) ; 
placere,  displicere;  auscultfire,  imperfire,  oboedlre,  obsequl,  obtemperfire, 
pffrere,  persufidere,  servlre,  suSdere ;  creuere,  fldere,  conftdere,  diffidere, 
desperfire ;  accidit,  contingit,  evenit ;  libot,  licet ;  appropinquate,  repugnfire. 
Also  ntlbere,  to  marry  (of  a  woman) ;  supplicfire,  to  implore. 

Notes.— 1.  Some  other  verbs  are  used  occasionally  in  the  same  way,  as  incommo- 
dfire,  which  Cicbbo  uses  once.  Also,  dolere,  with  Dat.  of  suffering:  person,  is  found 
sometimes  in  Cicbbo,  though  it  belongs  rather  to  the  Comic  Poets. 

2.  Some  of  these  words  have  also  other  constructions.  These  occur  usually  in  ante- 
classical  and  post-classical  Latin ;  if  in  classical  Latin  a  different  meaning  is  usually 
found  in  the  new  construction.  Thus  indulgere  aliquid,  to  grant  a  thing,  invidere 
alicul  aliquid,  obtr6ctfire,  with  Ace,  sufidfire,  persufidere,  with  Ace.  of  the  Per- 
son, are  poet-classical  and  late ;  moderSrf,  with  Ace,  is  found  in  Lucretius  and  in 
Silver  Latin ;  temperfire,  meaning  mix,  takes  Ace.  at  all  periods.  Fldere,  cdnfl- 
dere,  diffidere  are  found  also  with  Ablative. 

Sometimes  the  personal  interest  is  emphasized  when  the  Dat  is  employed,  as  over 
against  the  Accusative.  So  regularly  with  verbs  of  Fearing,  as :  metuere  aliquem, 
to  dread  some  one,  but  metuere  alicul,  to  fear  for  some  one ;  cavere  alicul,  to  take 
precautions  for  some  one,  but  cavere  aliquem  (also  di,  ab  aliquO),  to  take  precau- 
tions against  some  one ;  cavere  aliqufi  rfi  (early),  to  beware  of  a  thing.  Cdnsulere 
aliquem,  to  consult  a  person ;  cdnsulere  alicul,  to  consult  for  a  person.  On  con- 
venire,  see  347,  R.  2. 

Noteworthy  are  the  constructions  of  invidere  and  vacfire : 

Invidere  alicul  (in)  aliqufi  re*  (Cic.  uses  prep.)    I     ..^ -,  „ mnn  „  ,*,„„ 
alicul  aUquid(VBBG.,H0R.,Livr,^.)  f  ^begrudge  amanathing. 

alicuius  rel  (once  in  Horace,  8.,  n.  6, 84),  to  begrudge  a  thing. 
(alicuius)  alicul  rel  (common),  to  envy  something  belonging  to  a  man. 
Vacfire  rel,  to  be  at  leisure  for,  to  attend  to\ 

rfi,  firfi,  to  be  at  leisure  from        Samatter' 
Sometimes  there  is  hardly  any  difference  in  meaning : 

Comitor  aliquem,  /  accompany  a  man ;  oomitor  alicul,  I  act  as  companion  to  a 
man ;  praestdlor  alicul  (better)  or  aliquem,  I  wait  for. 

3.  Some  words  with  similar  meanings  take  the  Accusative ;  the  most  notable  are : 
aequfire,  to  be  equal;  decere (to  distinguish),  to  be  becoming  ;  dfiflcere,  to  be  want- 
ing ;  delectfire,  to  please ;  iuvfire,  to  be  a  help ;  inhere,  to  order ;  laedere,  to  in- 
jure ;  and  vetfire,  to  forbid.    The  Dat.  also  occurs  after  aequfire  and  dfiflcere. 

Earn  picturam  imitfitl  sunt  multl,  aequfivit  nSm8,  Pun.,  N.H.,  xxxv.  xx, 
126 ;  that  style  of  painting  many  have  imitated,  none  equalled.  Forma  viros  neglSota 
decet,  Ov.,  A. A.,  1. 509 ;  a  careless  beauty  is  becoming  to  men.  M 6  dies  denciat,  Of. 
C,  Verr.,  n.  ax,  52 ;  the  day  would  fail  me.  Fortls  fortuna  adiuvat,  Tbr.,  Ph.,  303 ; 
fortune  favors  the  brave. 

Tacitus  is  the  first  to  use  inhere  with  Dative  ;  Ann.,  iv.  72,  etc. 

4.  The  Dat.  use  is  often  obscured  by  the  absence  of  etymological  translation.  So 
ntlbere  alicul,  to  marry  a  man  (to  veil  for  him) ;  mederi  alicul,  to  heal  (to  take 
one's  measures  for)  a  man ;  supplicfire,  to  beg  (to  bow  the  knee  to) ;  persufidere,  to 
persuade  (to  make  it  sweet). 

5.  After  the  analogy  of  verbs  the  phrases  audientem  esse,  to  hear,  i.e.,  to  obey,  ■ 
.  supplicem  esse,  to  entreat,  auctorem  esse,  to  advise,  fldem  habere,  to  have  faith  in, 

are  also  found  with  the  Dative  : 

SI  potest  tibi  dictO  auctions  esse  quisquam,  c,  Verr.,  1. 44, 114. 

6.  The  poets  are  very  free  in  their  use  of  the  Dat.  with  verbs  of  the  same  general 
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meaning  ts  those  given.  So  §«  mlic«re,  to  min^/<  tH^  ,•  oolre,  ooncnrwre,  to  mat; 
verbs  of  contending,  as  contendere,  bellare,  pflgn&e,  eertSre ;  verbs  of  disagree- 
ment, as  difierre,  ditcrepare,  dlstare,  diaeentlre.  Here  belongs  haerere  with  the 
Dat.,  as  V.}  A.,  iv.  73,  which  may,  however,  be  a  Locative  construction. 

Dative  and  Verbs  Compounded  with  Prepositions. 

347.  Many  verbs  compounded  with  the  prepositions  ad, 
ante,  con,  in,  inter,  ob,  (post),  prae,  sub,  and  super,  take  the 
Dative,  especially  in  moral  relations. 

Transitive  Verbs  have  an  Accusative  case  besides. 

Pltfbet  cfUicta  oomitiii  adfuit,  C,  Plane.,  8, 21  ;  the  entire  commonalty 
woe  present  at  the  election.  Omnia  tfintus  hominum  multO  anteoeUit  tin- 
libni  bettiftrum,  C,  N.D.,  11.  57, 145  ;  every  sense  of  man  is  far  superior 
to  the  senses  of  leasts.  (Ennius)  equl  fortii  et  victoria  senectfltl  oomparat 
mam,  C,  Cat.M.,  5, 14 ;  Ennius  compares  his  (old  age)  to  the  old  age 
of  a  gallant  and  winning  steed.  Imminent  duo  reget  tOtl  Atiae,  C, 
Imp.,  5, 12  ;  two  kings  are  menaces  to  all  Asia.  Interee  oOniilils,  C, 
A  tt. ,  xiv.  22, 2  ;  you  are  in  their  councils,  are  privy  to  their  plans.  Figer 
ipse  aibl  obttat,  Peov.  (311,  2).  Omnibus  Drnidibut  praeest  onus,  Caes., 
B.Q. ,  vi.  13, 8  ;  at  the  head  of  all  the  Druids  is  one  man.  Anatnm  Ova 
gallinis  saepe  tuppQnimut,  C,  N.D.,  11.  48, 124  ;  we  often  put  ducks'  eggs 
under  hens  (for  them  to  hatch).  Heque  dSesse  neqne  superette  rel  pfibli- 
eae  void",  C.  (Pollio),  Fam.,  x.  33,  5;  no  life  that  is  not  true  to  the  state, 
no  life  that  outlives  the  state's — that  is  my  motto. 

Remarks.— 1.  The  Dat.  is  found,  as  a  rule,  only  when  these  verbs 
are  used  in  a  transferred  sense.  In  a  local  sense  the  preposition  should 
be  employed?  although  even  classical  Latin  is  not  wholly  consistent  in 
this  matter.  In  poetry  and  later  prose  the  Dat.  is  extended  even  to 
the  local  signification.  In  early  Latin  the  repetition  of  the  preposition 
is  the  rule. 

So  incumbereingladium,  C,  Inv.,  n.  51, 154,  to  faU  upon  one's  sword. 

2.  The  principal  in  trans,  verbs  with  the  Dat.  in  classical  Latin  are: 

AccCdere  (to  join,  or,  to  be  added  ;  otherwise  usually  preposition  ad) ; 
aeenmbere  (once  in  Cic.) ;  adetie  (also  with  ad,  in,  and,  in  Plaut.,  apod) ; 
adhaeretcere  (ad  of  local  uses) ;  arridere  (once  in  Cic.) ;  annuere  (occa- 
sionally with  Ace.) ;  astentXrl ;  attidere ;  antecfidere  (also  with  Ace.) ; 
antelre  (also  with  Ace.) ;  anteceUere  (with  Ace.  from  Livr  on)  ;  con- 
graere  (also  with  cum) ;  cOntentlre  (also  with  cum) ;  cdnttffre ;  con  venire  (to 
suit ;  with  cum,  to  agree  with,  especially  in  the  phrase  convenit  mini 
cum  aliquO,  I  agree  with) ;  iUudere  (also  with  Ace.  and  occasionally  in 
and  Ace.) ;  impendere  (with  Ace.  is  archaic  ;  occasionally  in) ;  incfidere 
(Sall.,  Livy,  etc.) ;  incidere  (twice  in  Cic;  regularly  in);  incubSre  (but 
incumbere  regularly  with  in  or  ad) ;  inette  (once  in  Cic.) ;  inhaertre  (ooca- 
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sionally  ad  or  in  with  Abl.) ;  inhiire  (Plaut.  has  Aoc.  only)  ;  innisel 
(innitui) ;  luservlre;  Insinuire  (once  in  Cic;  usually  in);  fnsistere 
(locally,  in  with  Abl. ;  occasionally  Ace.) ;  Instil* ;  invidere  (once  in 
Cic. ;  occasionally  Ace. ;  regularly  in) ;  interetdere ;  intsreurrers ;  inter- 
est* (also  with  in  and  Abl.) ;  interrenfre ;  obssse ;  obrfpere  (usually  in, 
ad) ;  obsistere ;  obstire ;  obttrepere ;  obtingere ;  obvenlre ;  obversirl ; 
ooenrrere;  oooorsire;  pratstire ;  praesidtre ;  snbesse;  subvenlre;  sne- 
etdere ;  sueeumbere ;  suoerssoere  (once  in  Cic.)  ;  sneeurrere ;  superette. 

3.  The  same  variety  of  construction  is  found  with  transitive  verbs,  in 
composition. 

4.  After  the  analogy  of  praestire,  exoellere,  to  excel,  is  also  found 
with  the  Dative. 

5.  Some  trans,  verbs,  compounded  with  da  and  en  (rarely  with  ab), 
take  the  Dai,  but  it  properly  comes  under  845. 

Caesar  DeiotarO  tetrarebian  eripuit,  eldemque  ditrizit  Armeniam,  Cf 
C,  Div.,  11.  37, 79  ;  Caesar  wrested  from  Dejotarus  his  tetrarehy,  and 
stripped  from  him  Armenia. 

Dative  with  Verbs  of  Giving  and  Putting. 

348.  A  few  verbs,  chiefly  of  Giving  and  Putting,  take  a 
Dative  with  an  Accusative,  or  an  Accusative  with  an  Abla- 
tive, according  to  the  conception. 

Praedam  multibus  donat,  Cabs.,  B.G.,  vn.  11, 9;  he  presents  the  booty 
to  the  soldiers.  But  Bubrium  oorOnft  ddnistl,  C,  Verr.  in.  80, 185;  thou 
didst  present  Rubrius  with  a  crown. 

Hitflra  oorpus  animS  eireumdedit,  Sen.,  E.M.,  93, 13  ;  Nature  has  put 
a  body  around  the  mind.  But  Dens  animum  dreumdedit  eorpore,  Cf.  C, 
Tim.,  6, 20 ;  God  Juts  surrounded  the  mind  with  a  body. 

Remarks. — 1.  These  are:  atpergere,  to  besprinkle  and  to  sprinkle  on  ; 
eireumdare,  drenmftmdere,  to  surround  ;  dQnire,  to  present ;  impertlre,  to 
endow  and  to  give  ;  induere,  to  clothe  and  to  put  on  ;  exnere,  to  strip  of 
and  to  strip  off  ;  interollldere,  to  shut  off  ;  mltoere,  to  mix  and  to  mix  in. 

2.  In  general,  classical  Latin  here  prefers  the  Dat.  of  the  person, 
but  no  fixed  rule  is  followed. 

Dative  of  Possessor. 

349.  Esse,  to  be,  with  the  Dative,  denotes  an  inner  connec- 
tion between  its  subject  and  the  Dative,  and  is  commonly 
translated  by  the  verb  to  have  : 

[Controversia]  mini  fait  oum  avunculd  tuO,  C,  Fin.,  m.  2,  6;  J  had  a 
debate  with  your  uncle.    An  netels  longit  rSgibut  esse  manus  1  Ov.,  Her.9 
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xvi.  166  ;  or  perhaps  you  do  not  know  that  kings  have  long  arms  t 
Compare  non  habet,  at  pnt&mus,  forttlna  longSs  mantis,  Sen.,  E.M.,  82, 5. 
Remarks. — 1.  The  predicate  of  ease,  with  the  Dat.,  is  translated  in 
the  ordinary  manner  :  Caesar  arnicas  est  mihf ,  Caesar  is  a  friend  to  me 
(arnicas  mens,  my  friend,  friend  of  mine). 

2.  The  Dat.  is  never  simply  equivalent  to  the  Genitive.  The  Dat.  is 
the  Person  interested  in  the  Possession,  hence  the  Possession  is  em- 
phatic; the  Gen.  characterizes  the  Possession  by  the  Possessor,  hence  the 
Possessor  is  emphatic.  The  Gen.  is  the  permanent  Possessor,  or  owner ; 
the  Dat.  is  the  temporary  Possessor.     The  one  may  include  the  other: 

Latin!  concedunt  Bomam  caput  LatiO  esse,  Cf.  L.,  vin.  4,  5;  the  Latins 
concede  that  Latium  has  its  capital  in  Rome.  (Latil :  that  Latium's 
capital  is  Rome.) 

3.  Possession  of  qualities  is  expressed  by  esse  with  in  and  the  Abl., 
by  inesse  with  Dat.  or  with  in,  or  by  some  other  turn  : 

Fait  mlrincas  in  CrassO  pndor,  C.,  Or.,  1.  26, 122  (346).    Gimon  habfibat 
satis  filequentiae,  Nep.,  v.  2, 1  ;  Cimon  had  eloquence  enough. 
Sallust  introduces  the  Dat.  also  for  these  relations. 

4.  Abesse  and  deesse,  to  be  wanting,  to  fail,  take  also  the  Dat.  of 
Possessor. 

5.  The  Dat.  of  the  person  is  regular  with  the  phrases  nomen  (cognO- 
men)  est,  inditum  est,  etc.  Here  the  name  is  in  the  Nom.  in  apposition 
to  nomen,  in  the  best  usage.  Rarely  in  Cicero,  once  in  Sallust,  never 
in  Caesar,  more  often  in  early  and  post-Ciceronian  Latin,  the  name  is 
found  in  the  Dat. ;  either  by  attraction  with  the  Dat.  of  the  person 
or  on  the  analogy  of  the  Double  Dative.  The  Appositional  Genitive 
(361)  is  first  cited  from  Velleius.  The  undeclined  Nom.  after  an 
active  verb  appears  first  in  Ovid;  then  in  Suetonius. 

Fons  aquae  dulcis,  col  nomen  Arethusa  est,  C,  Verr.,iv.  53,118  ;  a 
fountain  of  sweet  water  named  Arethusa,  Apollodorus,  col  Pyragrd"  cog* 
nomen  est,  C,  Verr.,  in.  31,  74  ;  Apollodorus,  surnamed  Pyragrus  {fire- 
tongs).  Nomen  ArcttLro  est  mihf,  Pl.,  Bud.,  5  ;  my  name  is  Arcturus. 
Tibi  nomen  Inaftnd  posuere,  II.,  S.,  n.  3,  47  ;  they  called  you  "  cracked" 
[Samnltes]  Maleventom,  col  none  orbl  Beneventum  nOmen  est,  perfugfirunt, 
L.,  ix.  27, 14  ;  the  Samnitesfled  to  Maleventum  (Ilcome),  a  city  which 
now  bears  the  name  Beneventum  (Welcome).  Aetffs,  col  fecimns  *  anrea ' 
nomen,  Ov.,  M.,  xv.  96 ;  the  age  to  which  we  have  given  the  name  *  Golden.9 

Dative  of  Personal  Interest. 

In  its  widest  sense  this  category  includes  the  Dative  with  Transitive  and  Intransi- 
tive Verbs,  already  treated,  and  the  Ethical  Dative,  Dative  of  Reference,  and  Dative  of 
Agent,  to  follow.  In  its  narrower  sense  it  applies  only  to  persons  or  their  equivalents 
who  are  essential  to,  but  not  necessarily  participant  in  or  affected  by,  the  result,  and 
differs  from  the  Dative  with  Transitive  and  Intransitive  Verbs,  in  that  the  connection 
with  the  verb  is  much  more  remote. 
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350.  1.  The  person  from  whose  point  of  view  the  action  is  observed, 
or  towards  whom  it  is  directed,  may  be  put  in  the  Dative.  A  conve- 
nient but  not  exact  translation  is  often  the  English  Possessive  (Datlvus 
Energicus). 

EI  libenter  m6  ad  pedes  abiecl,  Cf.  C,  Att.,  vm.  9, 1  ;  I  gladly  cast 
myself  at  his  feet.  In  cOnspectom  venerat  hostibus,  Hirt.,  viii.  27  ;  he 
had  come  into  the  sight  of  the  enemy.  TuO  virO  ocull  dolent,  Cf.  Ter., 
Ph.,  1053;  your  husband's  byes  ache;  nearer,  your  husband  has  a 
pain  in  his  eyes  (tul  viri  ocull,  your  husband's  eyes). 

Note.— This  Dat.  is  denied  by  some  for  early  Latin  and  is  rare  in  Cicero.  But 
it  becomes  common  from  Livy  on.  With  Relative  and  Demonstrative  pronouns  it  is 
often  used  by  Ciceronian  and  Augustan  poets.  In  the  case  of  many  of  the  examples 
we  have  parallel  constructions  with  the  Gen.  of  Possessor,  which  is  the  normal  usage. 

2.  The  Dative  is  used  of  the  person  in  whose  honor,  or  interest,  or 
advantage,  or  for  whose  pleasure,  an  action  takes  place,  or  the  reverse 
(Datlvus  Commodi  et  Incommodl) : 

Cdnsurrexisse  omnes  [LfsandrO]  dlcuntur,  C,  Cat.M.,  18,  63 ;  all  are 
said  to  have  risen  up  together  in  honor  of  Lysander.  [DeO]  nostra 
altaxia  f&mant,  V.,  Ec,  1/43 ;  our  altars  smoke  in  honor  of  the  god. 
SI  quid  peccat  mihi  peccat,  Ter.,  Ad.,  115  ;  if  he  commits  a  fault,  it  is 
at  my  cost. 

Ethical  Dative.. 

351.  The  Ethical  Dative  indicates  special  interest  in  the 
action.  It  may  be  called  the  Dative  of  Feeling,  and  its  use 
is  confined  to  the  personal  pronouns  (Datlvus  Ethicus.) 

TO.  mihi  AntOnil  exemplS  istlus  audficiam  detendis?  C,  Verr.,  m.  91, 
213  ;  do  you  defend  me  (to  my  face)  by  Antony's  example  that  fellow's 
audacity  f    Ecce  tibl  Sebosus !  C,  Att.,  11. 15  ;  here's  your  Sebosus  ! 

"  She's  a  civil  modest  wife,  one  (I  tell  you)  that  will  not  miss  you 
morning  nor  evening  prayer." — Shakespeare. 

Notes.— 1.  This  is  essentially  a  colloquialism,  common  in  comedy,  especially  with 
60C6  and  em,  frequent  in  Cicero's  letters,  occasionally  found  elsewhere.  In  poetry, 
notably  Augustan,  it  is  almost  wholly  absent ;  but  there  are  several  cases  in  Horace. 
Cicero  does  not  use  em.    Livy  does  not  use  ecce. 

2.  Especially  to  be  noted  is  sibl  veUe,  to  want,  to  mean :  Quid  tibl  vis,  InsSne, 
C,  Or..  11. 67, 269 ;  what  do  you  want,  madman  ?  Quid  volt  sib!  haec  GrfitiQ  1 
Ter.,  Heaut.,  615  ;  what  does  all  this  holding  forth  mean  t 

Dative  of  Reference. 

352.  This  indicates  the  person  in  whose  eyes  the  state- 
ment of  the  predicate  holds  good  (Datlvus  Iudicantis). 

Ut  mihi  deformis,  sic  tibl  mSgnificns,  Tac,  IL,  xii.  37  ;  to  me  a 
monster,  to  yourself  a  prodigy  of  splendor.  Quintia  formosa  est  multto. 
Cat.,  86, 1 ;  Quintia  is  a  beauty  in  the  eyes  of  many. 
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Note.— This  Dative  is  characteristic  of  the  Augustan  poets,  bat  it  is  also  common 
enough  in  Cicero  and. the  prose  authors. 

353.  Noteworthy  is  the  use  of  this  Dative  in  combination  with  par- 
ticiples, which  shows  two  varieties,  one  giving  the  local  point  of  view, 
the  other  the  mental,  both  post-Ciceronian  and  rare.  Caesar  gives 
the  first  local  usage,  Livy  the  first  mental. 

[Hoc]  est  oppidum  primum  Thessaliae  venientibui  ab  fiplrO,  Caes.,  B.  C, 
hi.  80  ;  this  is  the  first  town,  of  Thessaly  to  those  coming  (as  you  come) 
from  Epirus.  Vflrt  aestimantl,  L.,  xxxvu.  58, 8  ;  to  one  whose  judg- 
ment was  true. 

Notes.— 1.  This  construction  is  probably  drawn  from  the  Greek,  although  Vitbu- 
viub  shows  several  examples. 

2.  Certainly  Greek  is  the  Dat  of  the  person  with  volenti,  eupientl,  invito*  (ett), 
etc.,  which  is  found  first  in  Sallust,  once  in  Livy,  and  sporadically  in  Tacitus,  and 
later. 

Dative  of  the  Agent. 

354.  The  Dative  is  used  with  Passive  Verbs,  in  prose 
chiefly  with  the  Perfect  Passive,  to  show  the  interest  which 
the  agent  takes  in  the  result.  That  the  person  interested  is 
the  agent  is  only  an  inference.     (See  215.) 

Mihl  res  tOta  provUa  est,  C,  Verr.t  iv.  42, 91  ;  I  have  had  the  whole 
matter  provided  for.  Cui  nOn  sunt  audltae  Dftnoethenis  vigiliaet  C, 
Tusc.t  iv.  19,  44  ;  to  whom  are  not  Demosthenes'  long  watchings  a  famil- 
iar hearsay  t 

Notes.— 1.  Instances  of  this  Dat  with  the  Tenses  of  Continuance  are  poetical,  or 
admit  of  a  different  explanation  : 

Barbaras  hie  ego  sum  qui  non  intellegor  till,  Ov.,  TV.,  v.  10, 87 ;  I  am  a  bar- 
barian Jure  because  I  carCt  make  myself  intelligible  to  any  one. 

Whenever  an  adj.  or  an  equivalent  is  used,  the  Dat.  PI.  may  be  an  Ablative : 

Sic  dittimillimlM  bestiolls  commtlniter  cibui  quaeritur,  c,  N.D.,  11. 48, 123 ; 
80,  though  these  little  creatures  are  so  very  unlike,  their  food  is  sought  in  common.  Car* 
mina  quae  serlbnntur  aquae  pOtoribns,  H.,  Ep.,  1.  iq,  3 ;  .poems  which  are  written 
when  people  are  water-drinkers.  C6na  miaistratur  puerls  tribus,  H.,  S.,  1. 6, 116 ; 
Dinner  is  served,  (the  waiters  being)  the  waiters  are  (but)  three. 

2.  This  Dat.  is  rare  in  early  Latin,  rare,  if  ever,  in  Caesar,  not  uncommon  in  Cicero. 
But  it  is  much  liked  by  the  poets  and  by  some  prose  writers,  notably  by  Tacitus. 

355.  The  agent  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive  is  put  in 
the  Dative,  at  all  periods. 

Dlligentia  praedpuC  oolenda  est  nCbls,  C,  Or.,  n.  35 » 148  ;  carefulness 
is  to  be  cultivated  by  us  first  and  foremost.  Desperanda  tibl  salvS  oon- 
oordia  socrfL,  Juv.,  vi.  231  ;  you  must  despair  of  harmony  while  Mother- 
in-law's  alive. 
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Remark. — To  avoid  ambiguity,  especially  when  the  verb  itself  takes 
the  Dat.,  the  Abl.  with  ab  (S)  is  employed : 

Clvitras  ft  vCbto  eBnjalendam,  C,  Imp.,  2, 6  ;  the  interest  of  the  citi- 
zens must  be  consulted  by  you.  SupplicfttiO  ab  eO  deoernenda  nOn  fait, 
C.,i%.,xiv.4,  11. 

Where  there  is  no  ambiguity  there  is  no  need  of  ab : 

Linguae  moderandom  est  mihl,  Pl.,  Cure,  486  ;  I  must  put  bounds  to 
my  tongue. 

Note.— Poets  are  free  in  their  use  of  this  Dative ;  so  with  verbals  in  bills ;  as, 
mnltlsille  bonis  Achilla  oecidit,  n.,  0.,  1. 34, 0 ;  ntUU  exOrfibilii,  Sil.  Ital.,  v.  x3i. 

Dative  of  the  Object  For  Which. 
856.  Certain  verbs  take  the  Dative  of  the  Object  For 
Which  (to  what  end),  and  often  at  the  same  time  a  Dative 
of  the  Personal  Object  For  Whom,  or  To  Whom. 

HflminI  mens  adventui  labor!  ant  sUmptnl  fait,  C,  Verr.,  1. 6, 16  ;  to 
no  one  was  my  arrival  a  burden  or  an  expense.  Virtus  sola  neque  dator 
dOnd  neque  aodpitor,  S.,  lug.,  85, 38  ;  virtue  alone  is  neither  given  nor 
taken  as  a  present.  Habere  qoaestol  rem  pllblicam  torpe  est,  C. ,  Off. ,  11. , 
22,  77  ;  it  is  base  to  have  the  state  for  one's  exchequer. 

Remarks. — 1.  Noteworthy  is  the  legal  phrase  col  bonOt  to  whom  is 
it  for  an  advantage  t  =  who  is  advantaged  f 

2.  In  the  classical  times  the  principal  verbs  in  this  construction  are 
esse,  dare,  dueere,  habere,  vertere,  and  a  few  others  which  occur  less  fre- 
quently. Later  Latin  extends  the  usage  to  many  other  verbs,  and 
especially  to  Gerundive  constructions.  Dare  is  used  principally  in  the 
phrase  dQnO  dare. 

3.  The  Double  Dative  is  found  principally  with  esse,  but  occasion- 
ally with  other  verbs.  Here  there  seems  to  have  been  a  tendency, 
mainly  post-Ciceronian,  to  use  the  predicative  Nom.  instead  of  the 
Dative.  Interesting  sometimes  is  the  shift  in  usage  ;  thus,  Cicero  says 
est  torpitOdO,  Nepos,  fait  turpittidini. 

.  Notes.— 1.  In  the  same  category,  but  with  the  idea  of  finality  more  clearly  indi- 
cated, are  the  agricultural  usages,  aliments  serere,  ©ondltui  legere ;  the  medical, 
remediO  adhibere ;  the  military  terms,  praesidiO,  aoxiliO,  mittere,  esse,  etc. 

2.  With  Lrvr  we  notice  the  great  extension  of  this  Dat.  with  verbs  of  seeking,  choos- 
ing, etc.*  where  classical  Latin  would  prefer  some  other  construction.  So  locum  Inii- 
dils  (Insidiftniin  is  classical)  eireumspeetftre  Poenos  eoepit,  L.,  xxi.  53, 11 .  Taci- 
tus goes  furthest  in  such  usages.  Cabsar,  however,  shows  a  few  instances  (B.  (?.,  1. 
3*8). 

3.  The  Final  Dative  with  intrans.  verbs  is  military  and  rare.  So  receptul  canere, 
to  sound  a  retreat,  is  found  first  in  Cabs.,  B.  #.,  vn.  47.  Sallust  shows  a  few  exam- 
ples. The  Dat,  with  similar  substantives,  is  an  extension,  and  is  very  rare.  Cicbbo, 
Ph.,  xin.  7, 15,  says  reoeptol  slgnum. 
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4.  The  origin  of  this  usage  may  have  been  mercantile  (Key).  In  English  we  treat 
Profit  and  Loss  as  persons  :  Quem  tors  dierum  cumqne  dabit  lncrO  appone,  H.,  o., 
i.  9, 14  ;  "  Every  day  that  Fate  shall  give,  set  down  to  Projlt." 

On  the  Dative  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive  in  a  similar  sense,  see  429. 

Dative  with  Derivative  Substantives. 

357.  A  few  derivative  substantives  take  the  Dative  of  their 
primitives : 

Ittstitia  est  obtemperStiO  lCgibus,  C,  Leg.,  1.  15,  42  ;  justice  is  obedi- 
ence to  the  laws. 

Note.— We  find  a  few  examples  in  Plautus,  several  in  Cicero,  and  only  sporadi- 
cally elsewhere.  Usually  the  verbal  force  is  very  prominent  in  the  substantives  ;  as, 
Insidias  consull  m&tflr&re,  S.,  a,  32, 2. 

Local  Dative. 

358.  The  Dative  is  used  in  poetry  to  denote  the  place 
whither. 

Karthfiginl  iam  nOn  ego  ndntios  mittam  superbds,  H.,  0.,  iv.  4,  69  ; 
to  Carthage  no  more  shall  I  send  haughty  tidings.  lam  satis  terrls  nivis 
atque  dirae  grandinis  mlsit  pater,  H.,  0.,  1.  2, 1  ;  full,  full  enough  of  snow 
and  dire  hail  the  Sire  hath  sent  the  Land. 

Notes.— 1.  This  construction  begins  with  Accius,  and  is  not  uncommon  in  the 
Augustan  poets.  No  examples  are  cited  from  Plautus  or  Terence,  hence  the  infer- 
ence is  fair  that  it  was  not  a  colloquialism.  As  a  poetical  construction  it  seems  to  have 
sprung  from  personification. 

2.  Occasionally  the  substantive  is  also  thus  construed ;  as  in  the  facilis  descensus 
AvernO  of  Vergil  04.,  vi.  126). 

The  extreme  is  reached  when  the  Dative  follows  fre  and  the  like  : 
It  caelo"  clSmorque  virnm  clangorque  tubarum,  V.,  A.y  xi.  ioa ;  mounts  to 
High  Heaven  warriors'  shout  and  trumpets'  blare. 

3.  Tendere  mantis  has  a  few  times,  even  in  Cicero  and  Caesar,  the  Dat.  of  the 
person,  which  is  sometimes  referred  to  this  head.    But  the  usual  construction  is  ad. 

MStres  familiae  ROmSnls  d6  mur5  manus  tendebant,  Caes.,  B.  G.,  vii.  48. 

Dative  with  Adjectives.   * 

359.  Adjectives  of  Likeness,  Fitness,  Friendliness,  Near- 
ness, and  the  like,  with  their  opposites,  take  the  Dative  : 

Canis  similis  lupO  est,  C.  tN.D.t  1. 35, 97  ;  the  dog  is  like  unto  the  wolf. 
Castrls  idoneus  locos,  Caes.,  B.  G.t  vi.  10, 2  ;  a  place  suitable  for  a  camp. 
Utile  est  rel  pfLblicae  nObiles  nomine*  esse  dlgnQs  mfiioribus  sub,  C,  Sest., 
9, 21  ;  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  state  that  men  of  rank  should  be 
worthy  of  their  ancestors.  Vir  mini  amlcissimus,  Q.  Fabricras,  C,  Sest.t 
35,  75  ;  my  very  great  friendf  Q.  Fabricius.  Proxumus  sum  egomet  mini, 
Ter.,  And.,  636  ;  myself  am  nearest  to  me.    Omni  aetfttl  mors  est  com- 
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munis,  Cf.  C,  Cat. Id.,  19,  68  ;  death  is  common  to  every  lime  of  life. 
(Testis)  id  dlcit  quod  illl  causae  mftximg  est  alifinum,  C,  Caec,  9,  24  ;  the 
witness  says  what  is  especially  damaging  to  that  case  {side). 

Remarks. — 1.  Many  adjectives  which  belong  to  this  class  are  used 
also  as  substantives,  and  as  such  are  construed  with  the  Genitive : 
amicus,  friend ;  affinis,  connection ;  aequftlis,  contemporary ;  alienus 
(rare),  foreign,  strange ;  cOgnStus,  kinsman ;  communis,  common  ;  con- 
trSrius,  opposite  ;  par,  match  ;  proprius,  peculiaris,  own,  peculiar  ;  similis, 
like  ("we  ne'er  shall  look  upon  his  like  again  "),  especially  of  gods  and 
men,  and  regularly  with  personal  pronouns,  and  in  early  Latin  ;  sacer, 
set  apart,  sacred  ;  superstes  (rare),  survivor.  Comparatives  have  regu- 
larly the  Dative  ;  Superlatives  vary. 

[Hie], cuius  paucos  pares  haec  clvitas  tuKt,  C,  Pis.,  4, 8 ;  (he  was)  a  man 
few  of  wtyose  peers  the  state  hath  borne.  Utinam  to*  n5n  solum  vltae,  sed 
etiam  dignitatis  meae  superstitem  relXquissem,  C,  Q.F.,  1.  3,  1 ;  would 
that  I  had  left  thee  survivor  not  only  of  my  life  but  also  of  my  position. 

2.  The  object  toward  which  is  expressed  by  the  Ace.  with  in,  ergfi, 
adversus : 

Kanlius  (fait)  seyQrus  in  fflium,  C. ,  Off.,  111. 31, 112  ;  Manlius  was  severe 
toward  his  son.  M6  esse  scit  ses6  ergfi  benivolum,  Pl.,  Capt.,  350  ;  he 
knows  that  I  am  kindly  disposed  toward  him.  Vir  adversus  merita 
Caesarifl  ingrfitissimus,  Cf.  Vell.,  11.  69,  1  ;  a  man  most  ungrateful  tow- 
ards Caesar* s  services  (to  him). 

3.  The  object  for  which  may  be  expressed  by  the  Ace.  with  ad,  to  : 
Homo*  ad  nullam  rem  utilis,  C,  Off.,  in.  6, 29  ;   a  good-for-nothing 

fellow. 

This  is  the  more  common  construction  with  adjectives  of  Fitness. 

Notes.— 1.  Propior,  nearer,  proximus,  next,  are  also  construed  (like  prope,  near) 
occasionally  with  the  Ace.  (principally  by  Caesar,  Sallust,  Livy),  the  adverbial 
forms  also  with  the  Abl.  with  ab,  off; 

Crassus  proximus  mare  Oceanum  hieinfirat,  Caes.,  b.  g.,  hi.  7, 2 ;  Crassus  had 
wintered  next  the  ocean.  Id  propius  fidem  est,  L.,  11. 41, 11 ;  that  is  nearer  belief, 
i.e.,  more  likely. 

2.  Alienus,  foreign,  strange,  is  also  construed  with  the  Abl.,  with  or  without 
ab  (fi) ;  so  commonly  absonus. 

Homo*  sum,  humfinl  nil  S  me*  aliOnum  puts,  Tbr.,  Heaut.,  77 ;  lam  a  man, 
and  nothing  that  pertains  to  man  do  I  consider  foreign  to  me. 

3.  Iunctus,  CdnifLnotuS,  joined,  are  also  construed  frequently  with  cum  and  the 
Abl.;  sometimes  with  the  Abl.  only  :  improbitSs  scelere  itLncta,  C,  Or.,  11. 58, 237. 

4.  Wwi<H«  is  said  to  be  used  with  the  Gen.  when  the  likeness  is  general  and  com- 
prehensive ;  with  the  Dat.  when  it  is  conditional  or  partial ;  hence,  in  classical  prose, 
always  yfiri  simile,  Livy  being  the  first  to  say  verd*  simile. 

5.  Adversus,  opponent,  seems  to  be  construed  with  the  Gen.  once  in  Sallust  (C, 
53,  7)  and  once  in  Quintilian  (xii.  i,2).  Invidus,  envious,  is  cited  with  the  Gen. 
once  in  Cicero  (Flac.,  x,  2),  then  not  till  late  Latin  ;  with  the  Dat.  it  is  poetical ;  other- 
wise the  possessive  pronoun  is  used,  as  tul  invidl  (C,  Fam.,  1. 4, 2).  PrOnus, 
inclined,  with  the  Dat.,  occurs  in  Sallust  (lug.,  1x4,2),  then  not  till  Tacitus  ;  the 

1  construction  is  ad.   Intentus,  intent  upon,  has  Abl.  in  Sallust  ( C,  2,  9,  etc.) ; 
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otherwise  Dai,  or  ad  (in)  with  Ace.    Notice  the  nee  of  ftvertut  with  Dat.  in  Tac, 
Ann.,  1.66,2;  some  other  examples  are  doubtful. 

6.  In  poetry,  Idem,  the  same,  is  often  construed  after  Greek  analogy,  with  the  Dative. 
Invltum  qui  servat  idem  fecit  ooeldentl,  H.,  A.P,  467 ;  he  who  saves  a  mamCs 

Hfe)  against  Ms  will  does  the  same  thing  as  one  whokUlshim(as  if  he  had  killed  him), 

7.  Adverbs  of  similar  meaning  sometimes  take  the  Dative :  Congruenter  n&tflrae 
convenienterque  vlvere,  c,  Fln.f  m.  7, 26. 

II.   Internal    Change. 
Genitive. 
360.  1.  The  Genitive  Case  is  the  Case  of  the  Complement, 
and  is  akin  to  the  Adjective,  with  which  it  is  often  parallel 
It  is  the  substantive  form  of  the  Specific  Characteristic. 
The  chief  English  representatives  of  the  Genitive  are  : 

(a)  The  Possessive  case :  Demos  rlgis,  the  king's  palate. 

(b)  The  Objective  case  with  of:  Domus  rlgis,  the  palace  of  the  king. 

(c)  Substantives  used  as  adjectives  or  in  composition  :  Arbor  abietis, 
fir-tree. 

Remarks. — 1.  Other  prepositions  than  of  are  not  unfrequently  used, 
especially  with  the  Objective  Genitive.    (363,  r.  i.) 

Patriae  quia  exsul  st  quoque  fttgit  1  H.,  0.,  11.  16, 19  ;  what  exile  from 
his  country  ever  fled  himself  as  well  f  BoiQrnm  triumph!  spem  collSga* 
rellquit,  L*,  xxxiii.  37,  10  ;  he  left  the  hope  of  a  triumph  over  the  Boii 
to  his  colleague. 

Via  mortis  may  be  considered  the  way  (mode)  of  death  or  the  death- 
path,  instead  of  via  ad  mortem  (L.,  xliv.  4, 14). 

2.  An  abstract  substantive  with  the  Gen.  is  often  to  be  translated 
as  an  attribute : 

VernI  temperis  iuft vitas,  C,  Cat.M.,  19,  70 ;  the  sweet  spring-time. 
Pontiumgelidae  perennitStes,  C,  N.D.,  11.  39, 98  ;  cool  springs  that  never 
fail.    Compare  S.,  C.f  8,  3. 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  predicative  attribute  is  often  to  be 
translated  as  an  abstract  substantive  with  of : 

Ante  BOmam  oonditam,  before  the  founding  of  Rome.    (325,  r.  3.) 

Notice  also  hie  metus,  this  fear  =  fear  of  this,  and  kindred  expres- 
sions :  Quam  similitfldinem  =  cuius  rtl  similittidinem,  C,  N.D.,  n.  10, 27. 

2.  The  Genitive  is  employed  : 

I.  and  II.  Chiefly  as  the  complement  of  Substantives  and 
Adjectives. 
III.  Occasionally  as  the  complement  of  Verbs. 

Note.— As  the  Accusative  forms  a  complex  with  the  verb,  so  the  Genitive  forma  a 
complex  with  the  Substantive  or  equivalent  No  logical  distribution  can  be  wholly 
satisfactory,  and  the  following  arrangement  has  regard  tp  convenience. 
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I.    GENITIVE  WITH   SUBSTANTIVES. 

Adnominal  Genitive. 
Appositive  Genitive,  or  Genitive  of  Specification. 

361.  The  Genitive  is  sometimes  used  to  specify  the  con- 
tents of  generic  words  instead  of  Apposition  in  the  same 
case  ;  there  are  two  varieties  : 

1.  Appositional  Genitive. — Genitive  after  such  words  as,  y5x,  expres- 
sion ;  nomen,  name,  noun  ;  verbum,  word,  verb  ;  res,  thing,  etc, 

Homen  amlcitiae,  C,  Fin.,  n.  24,  78  ;  the  name  friendship. 

2.  Epexegetical  Genitive. — Genitive  after  such  words  as  genus,  class  ; 
▼itium,  vice  ;  culpa,  fault,  etc. 

[Virtutfis]  oontinentiae,  gravitfttis,  iustitiae,  fidel,  C,  Mur.,  10, 23  ;  the 
virtues  of  self-control,  earnestness,  justice,  honor. 

Notes.— 1.  The  former  variety  is  very  rare  in  Cicero,  the  latter  much  more  com- 
mon. A  special  variety  is  the  use  of  the  Gen.  after  such  words  as  urbs,  oppidum, 
flftmen,  etc.  This  is  not  found  in  Plautus  and  Terence,  occurs  perhaps  but  once 
in  Cicero,  and  seems  to  be  confined  to  a  few  cases  in  poetry  and  later  prose.  Often 
personification  is  at  work ;  thus,  in  ffins  TimSvX  (V.,  A.,i.  244),  Tim&VUS  is  a  river 
god,  and  fons  is  not  equal  to  TimSvus.  Of  V.,  A.,  vni.  72. 

2.  Examples  like  arbor  abietis  (L.,  xxiv.  3,  A),  fir-tree ;  arbor  fid  (Qf.  C,  Flac., 
*7»  41),  fig-tree,  etc.,  occur  only  here  and  there. 

3.  Colloquial,  and  probably  belonging  here,  are :  scelus  virl  (Pl«,  M.  G.,  1434),  a 
scoundrel  of  a  man ;  fl&gitium  hominis  (Pl.,  Asin.,  473),  a  scamp  of  afettow,  and 
the  like.    Quaedam  pastes  hominum,  C,  Fam.,  v.  8, 2 ;  certain  pestilent '  fellows. 

Possessive  Genitive,  or  Genitive  of  Property. 

362.  The  Possessive  Genitive  is  the  substantive  form  of  an 
adjective  attribute  with  which  it  is  often  parallel ;  it  is  used 
only  of  the  Third  Person. 

Domus  regis  =  domus  rfigia,  the  palace  of  the  king,  the  king's  palace  = 
the  royal  palace. 

Remarks. — 1.  The  Possession  in  the  First  and  Second  Person  (and 
in  the  Reflexive)  is  indicated  by  the  Possessive  Pronouns  (until  after 
Livy):  amicus  mens,  a  friend  of  mine  ;  gladius  tuns,  a  sword  of  thine. 
But  when  omnium  is  added,  yestrum  and  nostrum  are  used ;  arte  et  focls 
omnium  nostrum  inimlcus,  C,  Ph.,  xi.  4, 10.  Sometimes  the  adjective 
form  is  preferred  also  in  the  Third  Person:  canis  aliBnus,  a  strange  dog, 
cmother  man's  dog  ;  Alius  erllis,  master's  son. 

2.  The  attention  of  the  student  is  called  to  the  variety  of  forms 
which  possession  may  take.  Statua  Myronis,  Myron's  statue,  may  mean : 
1.  A  statue  which  Myron  owns;  2.  Which  Myron  has  made;  3.  Which 
represents  Myron. 

3.  Sometimes  the  governing  word  is  omitted,  where  it  can  be  easily 
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supplied,  so  especially  aedfii  or  templum,  after  ad,  and  less  often  after 
other  prepositions  :  PecfLnia  utinam  ad  Opia  manfiret,  C,  Ph.,  i.  7, 17  ; 
would  that  the  money  were  still  at  Optis  (temple). 

Notes. --1.  The  Family  Genitive,  as  Hasdrubal  GisgGnis  (L.,  xxvni.,  12, 13), 
Gisgo's  Hasdrubal,  Hasdrubal,  Gisg&s  son  (as  it  were,  Hasdrubal  OyGisgo),  Hectorif 
AndromachC  (V.,  A.,  in.  319),  Hector's  {wife)  Andromache,  is  found  twice  only  in 
Cicero,  otherwise  it  is  poetical  and  post-Ciceronian.  Servos,  however,  is  regularly 
omitted  ;  Flaooui  ClaudI,  Flaccvs,  Claudius'  slave. 

2.  The  Chorographic  (geographic)  Genitive  is  rare  and  post-Ciceronian :  Rex 
Chalcidem  Euboeae  venit,  L.,  xxvn.  30, 7;  the  king  came  to  Chalcis  of  (in)  Euboea. 

The  Chorographic  Genitive  is  not  found  with  persons.  Here  an  adjective  or  a  prep- 
ositional phrase  is  necessary  :  Thalfii  MflSsins,  or  ex  MUfitO,  Tholes  of  Miletus. 

Active  and  Passive  Genitive. 

363.  When  the  substantive  on  which  the  Genitive  depends 
contains  the  idea  of  an  action  (ndmen  actionis),  the  possession 
may  be  active  or  passive.     Hence  the  division  into 

1.  The  Active  or  Subjective  Genitive  :  amor  Del,  the  love 
of  God,  the  love  which  God  feels  (God  loves) ;  patriae  beneficia, 
the  benefits  of  (conferred  by)  one's  country  (376,  r.  2). 

2.  Passive  or  Objective  Genitive  :  amor  Dei,  love  of  God, 
love  toward  God  (God  is  loved). 

Remarks. — 1.  The  English  form  in  of  is  used  either  actively  or  pas- 
sively :  the  love  of  women.  Hence,  to  avoid  ambiguity,  other  preposi- 
tions than  of  are  often  substituted  for  the  Passive  Genitive,  such  as  for, 
toward,  and  the  like.  So,  also,  sometimes  in  Latin,  especially  in  Livy, 
and  later  Historians  generally : 

Voluntas  Servllil  ergS  Caesarem,  Cf  C,  Q.F.,  in.  1.  6,  26  ;  the  good- 
will of  Serviliu8  toward  Caesar.  Odium  in  bond*  inveterfttum,  C,  Vat., 
3,  6  ;  deep-seated  hate  toward  the  conservatives. 

2.  Both  Genitives  may  be  connected  with  the  same  substantive: 

Vetera  HelvfitiOrum  iniflriae  populi  Bomfinl,  Cf.  Caes.,  B.O.,  1.  30,  2  ; 
the  ancient  injuries  of  the  Roman  people  by  the  Helvetians. 

Note.— The  use  of  the  Genitive  with  substantives  whose  corresponding  verbs  take 
other  cases  than  the  Accusative,  gradually  increases  in  Latin,  beginning  with  the 
earliest  times,  but  it  is  not  very  common  in  the  classical  language. 

364.  The  Subjective  Genitive,  like  the  Possessive,  is  used 
only  of  the  Third  Person.  In  the  First  and  Second  Persons 
the  possessive  pronoun  is  used,  thus  showing  the  close  rela- 
tionship of  Agent  and  Possessor. 

Amor  mens,  my  love  (the  love  which  I  feel).  DSsIderium  tuum,  your 
longing  (the  longing  which  you  feel). 
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Additional  attributives  are  put  in  the  Genitive  (321,  b.  2): 
Ifir&yl  hanc  urbem  meS  fLnlus  operS  salvam  esse,  C,  Pis.,  3, 6  ;  I  swore 
that  this  city  owed  its  salvation  to  my  exertions  alone. 

Remark. — Nostrum  and  vestrum  are  used  as  Partitive  Genitives: 
Magna  pars  nostrum,  a  great  part  of  us  ;  uterque  vestrum,  either  (both) 
of  you. 

Hostrl  melior  pars  means  tlie  better  part  of  our  being,  our  better  part. 
With  omnium,  the  forms  nostrum  and  vestrum  must  be  used  (362,  r.  i). 

Notes.— 1.  Occasionally,  however,  in  Latin,  as  in  English,  the  Gen.  is  used  instead 
of  the  possessive  pronoun;  so  Cicero  says  splendor  vestrum  (Aft.,  vn.  13  a,  3),  and 
C9ns6nsus  vestrum  (PA.,  v.  1, 2),  and  one  or  two  others  ;  but  other  examples  are  very 
rare  until  after  Tacitus,  when  the  Singular  forms,  after  the  example  of  Ovid  (if.,  1. 
30),  become  not  uncommon.    See  304,  3,  n.  1;    "  For  the  life  of  me  "  =  "  for  my  life." 

2.  On  the  other  hand  the  Genitives  of  the  personal  pronouns  are  used  regularly  as 
the  Objective  Genitive : 

Amor  mel,  love  to  me.  Deslderium  tul,  longing  for  thee.  Hemoria  nostrl, 
memory  of  us  (our  memory). 

Occasionally  the  possessive  pronoun  is  used  even  here ;  see  304,  2,  n.  2,  and  compare 
"  The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking  off." 

Genitive  of  Quality. 

365.  The  Genitive  of  Quality  must  always  have  an  adjec- 
tive or  its  equivalent. 

Vir  mSgnae  auctijritfitis,  Caes.,  B.G.,  v.  35,  6;  a  man  of  great  influ- 
ence.   Hom8  nihill  (=  nulllus  pretil),  Pl.,  B.,  1188  ;  a  fellow  of  no  ac- 
.  count.     Trldul  via,  Caes.,  B.G.,  1.  38,  1;  a  three  days'  journey.    No"n 
multl  cibl  hospitem  accipies,  multl  iocl,  C,  Fam.y  ix.  26,  4;  you  will 
receive  a  guest  who  is  a  small  eater  but  a  great  joker. 

Remarks. — 1.  The  Genitive  of  Quality,  like  the  adjective,  is  not 
used  with  a  proper  name.  Exceptions  are  very  rare  in  classical  Latin 
(Caes.  ,  B.G.,  v.  35, 6,  Qulntus  LucSnius,  fiiusdem  ordiuis).  But  later  they 
are  more  common. 

2.  The  Genitive  of  Quality  is  less  common  than  the  Ablative,  being 
used  chiefly  of  the  essentials.  The  Genitive  always  of  Number,  Meas- 
ure, Time,  Space;  the  Ablative  always  of  externals,  so  of  parts  of  the 
body.     Often  the  use  seems  indifferent.     (400.) 

Note.— The  omission  of  the  adjective  is  not  found  before  Apuleius,  in  whom, 
as  in  English,  a  man  of  influence  may  be  for  a  man  of  great  influence. 

Genitive  as  a  Predicate. 

366.  The  Genitives  of  Possession  and  Quality  may  be  used 
as  Predicates. 

Hie  versus  PlautI  nOn  est,  hie  est)  C,  Fam.t  ix.  16,  4;  this  verse  is  not 
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by  JPUmtus,  this  is.  Omnia  quae  mulieris  faerunt,  virl  flnnt  dotis  nomine, 
C,  Top.,  iv.  23;  everything  that  was  the  woman's  becomes  the  husband? s 
under  the  title  of  dowry.  Virttis  tantSrum  vlrinm  est  ut  so*  ipsa  tuefitur,  C. , 
Tusc.t  v.  1,  2;  virtue  is  of  such  strength  as  to  be  her  own  protector. 

Remarks. — 1.  The  Possession  appears  in  a  variety  of  forms,  and 
takes  a  variety  of  translations : 

Huius  er5  vivos,  mortuus  huius  er5,  Prop.,  ii.  15,  35;  hers  I  shall  be, 
living;  dead,  hers  I  shall  be.  Nolae  sen&tus  BomfinOrum,  piebs  Hanni- 
balis  erat,  L.,  xxm.  39,  7;  at  Nola  the  senate  was  (on  the  side)  of  the 
Romans,  the  common  folk  (on)  HannibaVs.  DamnSti5  est  iudicum,  poena 
legis,  C,  Sull.,  22,  63;  condemning  is  the  judges*  (business),  punishment 
the  law's.  Est  animl  ingenul  cnl  multum  dfibefis  eldem  plurimum  veils 
debere,  C,  Fam.,  11. 6,  2  ;  it  shows  the  feeling  of  a  gentleman  to  be  will- 
ing to  owe  very  much  to  him  to  whom  you  already  owe  much.  Pau- 
peris est  numerSre  peons,  Ov.,  M.,  xm.  823  ;  His  only  the  poor  man  that 
counts  his  flock  (His  the  mark  of  a  poor  man  to  count  the  flock). 

Observe  the  special  variety,  Genitwus  Auctoris :  Is  [Hercules]  dloC- 
bfitur  esse  Myrouis,  C,  Verr.,  iv.  3,  5 ;  that  (statue  of)  Hercules  was  said 
to  be  Myron* s  (work),  by  Myron. 

So  also  with  facere,  to  make  (cause  to  be),  which  is  common  in  Livy 
especially  : 

Bomftnae  diciSnis  facere,  L.,  xxi.  60,  3  ;  to  bring  under  the  Roman 
sway.  Sumnram  imperium  in  orbe  terrfirnm  Macedontfm  fecerant,  L. ,  xlv. 
7, 3 ;  the  paramount  authority  of  the  world  they  had  brought  (into  the 
hands)  of  the  Macedonians. 

2.  For  the  personal  representative  of  a  quality,  the  quality  itself  may 
be  used  sometimes  with  but  little  difference,  as  :  stultitiae  est,  it  is  the 
part  of  folly  ;  stnltl  est,  it  is  the  part  of  a  fool.  So,  too,  stultnm  est, 
it  is  foolish.  But  when  the  adj.  is  of  the  Third  Declension,  the  neuter 
should  not  be  used,  except  in  combination  with  an  adj.  of  the  Second. 

Tempori  cedere  semper  sapientis est  habitum,  C,  Fam.,  iv.  9, 2  ;  to  yield 
to  the  pressure  of  the  times  has  always  been  held  wise.  Pigrnm  et  iners 
vidStur  sfldore  adqnirere  quod  possls  sanguine  parSre,  Tac,  O.,  14, 17  ;  it 
is  thought  slow  and  spiritless  to  acquire  by  sweat  what  you  can  get  by 
blood. 

Some  combinations  become  phraseological,  as  :  oousuetudinis,  moris 
est  (the  latter  post-classical),  it  is  the  custom. 

3.  The  same  methods  of  translation  apply  to  the  Possessive  Pro- 
noun in  the  Predicate  ("Vengeance  is  mine**)  :  meum  est,  it  is  my 
property,  business,  way. 

Hon  est  mentlri  meum,  Ter.,  Heaut.,  549  ;  lying  is  not  my  way  (I  do 
not  lie).  His  tantls  in  rebus  est  tuum  videre,  quid  agStur,  C,  Mur.,  38, 
83  ;  in  this  important  crisis  it  is  your  business  to  see  what  is  to  be  done. 
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Partitive  Genitive. 

367.  The  Partitive  Genitive  stands  for  the  Whole  to  which 
a  Part  belongs.  It  is  therefore  but  an  extension  of  the  Pos- 
sessive Genitive.  It  may  be  used  with  any  word  that  involves 
partition,  and  has  the  following  varieties  (368-372)  : 

368.  The  Partitive  Genitive  is  used  with  substantives  of 
Quantity,  Number,  Weight. 

MSximus  vinl  numeral  fait,  permftgnam  pondus  argenti,  C,  Ph.,  11.  27, 
66  ;  there  was  a  large  amount  of  wiv#,  an  enormous  mass  of  silver.  In 
iugerO  Leontlnl  agrl  medimnnm  trltici  seritur,  0.  Verr.,  hi. 47, 112  ;  on  a 
juger  of  the  Leontine  territory  a  medimnus  of  wheat  is  sown.  CaxnpanO- 
nun  Slam,  quingentos  fere  equitSs  excSdere  acig  iubet,  L.,  x.  29, 2  ;  he  or- 
ders a  squadron  of  Campanians,  about  500  horsemen,  to  leave  the  line. 

Remark. — This  is  sometimes  called  the  Oenitlvus  Generis,  Whether 
the  conception  be  partitive  or  not,  depends  on  circumstances. 

Medimnus  trltici,  a  medimnus  of  wheat,  may  be  a  medimnus  of 
wheat  (Oenitlvus  Generis)  or  a  medimnus  of  wheat  (Partitive). 

Note.— The  reversed  construction  is  occasionally  found.  Sex  dies  ad  earn  rem 
conficiendam  spatil  postulant,  Caes.,  b.  C,  1.  3*  6,  instead  of  spatium  sex  digram. 

369.  The  Partitive  Genitive  is  used  with  the  Neuter  Sing- 
ular of  the  following  and  kindred  words,  but  only  in  the 
Nominative  or  Accusative. 

tantum,  so  much,     quantum,  as  (how  much),   aliquantum,  somewhat, 
multum,  much,        plus,  more,  plOrimum,  most, 

paulum,  little,  minus,  less,  m\t\\n\nmt  least, 

satis,  enough,  parum,  too  little,  nihil,  nothing, 

hoc,  this,  id,  Ulud,  istud,  that,  idem,  the  same, 

quod  and  quid,  which  and  what  ?  with  their  compounds. 

Quod  in  rebus  honestls  operae  euraeque  ponetur,  id  iure  laudSbitur,  C, 
Off.,  1.  6, 19  ;  what  (of)  effort  and  pains  shall  be  bestowed  on  reputable 
deeds,  will  receive  a  just  recompense  of  praise.  Is  locus  ab  omnl  turbff  id 
temporis  (336,  n.  2)  vacuus  [erat],  C,  Pin.,  v.  1, 1  ;  that  place  was  at  that 
(point  of)  time  free  from  anything  like  a  crowd.  Satis  eloquentiae, 
sapientiae  parum,  S.,  C,  5, 4  ;  enough  (of)  eloquence,  of  wisdom  too  little. 

Remarks. — 1.  Neuter  adjectives  of  the  Second  Declension  can  be 
treated  as  substantives  in  the  Gen. ;  not  so  adjectives  of  the  Third, 
except  in  combination  with  adjectives  of  the  Second,  but  here  usually 
the  Second  Declension  adjective  is  attracted  :  aliquid  bonum,  or  bonl, 
something  good  ;  aliquid  memorSbile,  something  memorable ;  aliquid  bonl 
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et  memorfibilii,  something  good  and  memorable  (better  aliquid  bonum  et 
memoribile). 

Quid  habet  iita  rtf  ant  laetftbile  ant  glOritaum?  C,  Tusc.,  1.  21, 49 
(204,  n.  3). 

2.  A  familiar  phrase  is  :  Nihil  reliqul  facere.  1.  To  leave  nothing 
(not  a  thing),    2.  (Occasionally),  to  leave  nothing  undone. 

Notes.— 1.  The  conception  is  often  not  so  much  partitive  as  characteristic.  80 
Quodcumque  hoc  rfignl,  V.,  A.,  1. 78 ;  this  realm,  what  (little)  there  is  of  it  (what  little 
realm  I  have).  Perhaps,  too,  such  combinations  as  fl&gitium  hominis  may  be  classed 
under  this  head.    See  361,  n.  3. 

2.  The  partitive  construction,  with  a  preposition,  is  not  found  in  Cicero  or  Caesar, 
but  begins  with  Sallust  : 

Ad  id  loci,  S.,  C,  4S»  3 ;  ad  id  locSrum,  S.,  lug.,  63,  6. 

370.  The  Partitive  Genitive  is  used  with  numerals,  both 
general  and  special. 

Special : 

Centum  mllitum,  a  hundred  (of  the)  soldiers,  a  hundred  (of)  soldiers. 

(Centum  mllites,  a,  the  hundred  soldiers.) 

Qulntus  regum,  the  fifth  (of  the)  king(s). 

(Qulntus  rfix,  the  fifth  king.) 
General  : 

Multl  mllitum,  many  of  the  soldiers,  many  soldiers. 

(Multl  mllites,  many  soldiers.) 

Remarks. — 1.  The  English  language  commonly  omits  the  partition, 
unless  it  is  especially  emphatic  : 

Multl  clvium  adsunt,  many  citizens  are  present.  Multl  clvfis  adsunt, 
many  are  the  citizens  present. 

2.  When  all  are  embraced,  there  is  no  partition  in  Latin  : 

(N5s)  trecentl  conifLrfivimus,  L.,  11.  12, 15  ;  three  hundred  of  us  have 
bound  ourselves  by  an  oath.  Volnera  quae  circum  plurima  mfiros  accSpit 
patrios,  V.,  A.,  11.  277 ;  wounds  which  he  received  in  great  numbers  before 
his  country's  walls. 

Qui  omnes,  all  of  whom.  Quot  estis  1  how  many  are  (there  of)  you  f 
'  *  So  always  quot,  tot,  totidem. 

Here  the  English  language  familiarly  employs  the  partition.  Ex- 
ceptions are  very  rare. 

3.  On  mflle  and  mllia,  see  293.  On  prepositions  with  numerals,  see 
372,  R.  2. 

371.  The  Partitive  Genitive  is  used  with  Pronouns. 
II  mllitum,  those  (of  the)  soldiers.    II  mllites,  those  soldiers. 
UlI  GraecOrum,  those  (of  the)  Greeks. 

FIdfinStium  qui  supersunt,  ad  urbem  FldSnfis  tendunt,  L.,  iv.  33, 10  ;  the 
surviving  Fidenates  take  their  way  to  the  city  of  Fidenae. 
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Remarks. — 1.  TJterque,  either  (both),  is  commonly  used  as  an  adjec- 
tive with  substantives  :  uterque  consul,  either  consul  =  both  consuls;  as 
a  substantive  with  pronouns,  unless  a  substantive  is  also  used :  uterque 
horum,  both  of  these  ;  but  uterque  ille  dux.  So,  too,  with  relatives  in 
the  neuter,  and  with  Plural  forms  of  uterque,  concord  is  the  rule.  Com- 
pare uterque  nostrum,  C,  SulL,  4, 13,  with  utrlque  not,  C,  Fam.,  xi.  20, 
3.    See  292. 

2.  On  the  use  of  prepositions  instead  of  the  Genitive,  see  372,  b.  2. 

Note.— The  use  of  the  relative  with  the  Genitive  is  characteristic  of  Lrvr. 

372.  The  Partitive  Genitive  is  used  with  Comparatives  and 
Superlatives : 

Prior  horum  in  proeliS  oecidit,  Nep.,  xxi.  1, 2 ;  the  former  of  these  fell 
in  an  engagement.  Indus  est  omnium  fluminum  mSximus,  C,  N.D.,  11. 
52,  130  (211,  b.  2). 

Remarks. — 1.  When  there  are  only  two,  the  comparative  exhausts 
the  degrees  of  comparison  (300). 

2.  Instead  of  the  Partitive  Genitive  with  Numerals,  Pronouns,  Com- 
paratives, and  Superlatives,  the  Abl.  may  be  employed  with  ex,  out  of 
dS,  from  (especially  with  proper  names  and  singulars),  in,  among  (rare), 
or  the  Ace.  with  inter,  among,  apud :  Gallus  prOvooat  unum  ex  Bomanfs, 
the  Gaul  challenges  one  of  the  Romans ;  Onus  de*  multls,  one  of  the  many 
(the  masses) ;  Croesus  inter  reges  opulentissimui,  Croesus,  wealthiest  of 
kings.  With  Onus,  ex  or  d6  is  the  more  common  construction,  except 
that  when  Onus  is  first  in  a  series,  the  Gen.  is  common. 

3.  On  the  concord  of  the  Superlative  see  211,  r.  2. 

Notes.— 1.  The  Partitive  Genitive  with  positives  is  occasional  in  poetry ;  in  prose 
it  begins  with  Ltvy  and  becomes  more  common  later. 

Sequimur  t8,  sSncte  deorum,  V.,  A.,  iv.  576 ;  we  follow  thee,  holy  deity.  Canum 
dSgeneres  (eaudam)  sub  alvom  flectunt,  Flu*., N.H.,xi., 50,266;  currish  dogs 
curl  the  tall  up  under  the  belly. 

2.  Substantival  neuters,  with  no  idea  of  quantity,  were  rarely  followed  by  the  Gen. 
in  early  Latin.  Cicero  shows  a  few  cases  of  Plurals  of  superlatives,  and  one  case  of  a 
Plural  of  a  comparative  in  this  construction :  in  interiora  aedium  Bullae  (Att.  iv., 
3, 8).  Caesar  shows  one  case  of  a  positive  :  in  occultls  fto  reoonditls  templl  (B.  C, 
in.  105, 5).  Sallust  shows  the  first  case  of  the  Singular :  in  praeruptl  montis  ex- 
tr£m5  (lug.,  37, 4).  Then  the  usage  extends  and  becomes  common,  especially  in  Taci- 
tus.   In  the  poets  it  begins  with  Lucretius. 

Ardua  dum  metuunt  fimittunt  vera  viftl  (29,  n.  2),  Lucr,,  i.  660 ;  the  while  they 
fear  the  steeper  road,  they  miss  the  true. 

So  amara  ourarum,  H.,  0.,  rv.  12, 19 ;  bitter  elements  of  cares,  bitter  cares;  strSta 
viarum,  V.,  A.,  1. 422  =  strStae  viae,  the  paved  streets. 

8.  The  Partitive  Genitive  is  also  used  with  Adverbs  of  Quantity,  Place,  Extent :  ar- 
morum  adfatim,  L.,  xxvn.  17, 7 ;  abundance  of  arms ;  ubi  terrarum,  gentium  1 
where  in  the  world?  (Very  late  Latin,  turn  temperis,  at  that  time.)  The  usage  with 
hue,  60,  as  hue,  eO  arrogantiae  processit,  he  got  to  this,  that  pitch  qf  presumption, 
is  a  colloquialism,  which  begins  with  Sallust,  but  is  not  found  in  Cicero  or  Caesar. 
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Notice  especially  the  phrase :  quod  (or  quoad)  tins  (facere)  possum,  as  far  as  I  can 
do  so:  C,  Fam.,  in.  2, 2 ;  Att.,  xi.  xa, 4 ;  Inv.t  n.,  6, 20. 

4.  The  Partitive  Genitive  with  proper  names  is  rare,  and  mostly  confined  to  Livy : 
Consulum  Sulpicius  in  dextrO  Poetelius  in  laevS  cornfl.  consistunt,  L.,  ix.  37, 8. 

5.  The  Partitive  Genitive  as  a  Predicate  is  Greekish  :  Fife  nObilium  til  quoque 
fontium,  H.,  0.,  111.,  13, 18 ;  .thou  too  shall  count  among  the  famous  fountains. 

Genitive  with  Prepositional  Substantives. 

373.  Causa,  gratia,  ergo,  and  instar  are  construed  with  the 
Genitive. 

[Sophistae]  quaestus  causa"  phUosophftbantur,  C,  Ac,  11.  23,  72  ;  the  pro- 
fessors  of  wisdom  dealt  in  philosophy  for  the  sake  of  gain.  Til  me"  amoris 
magis  quam  honoris  servftvistl  gratis,  Enn.,  F.,  287  (m.);  thou  didst  save 
me  more  for  love's  (sake)  than  (thou  didst)  for  honors  sake.  Virtutis 
erg5,  C,  Opt.  Gen.,  7,  19;  on  account  of  valor.  Instar  montis  equus,  V., 
A. ,  11. 1 5 ;  a  horse  the  bigness  of  a  mountain.  Plato  mini  Onus  Instar  est 
omnium,  C,  Br.,  51, 191 ;  Plato  by  himself  is  in  my  eyes  worth  them  all. 

Remarks. — 1.  Causa"  and  gratis,  for  the  sake,  commonly  follow  the 
Gen.  in  classical  Latin  and  also  in  the  Jurists.  In  Livy  and  later  they 
often  precede.  Ergo*,  on  account,  belongs  especially  to  early  Latin, 
except  in  formulae  and  laws,  and  follows  its  Genitive.  It  is  rare  in  the 
poets.  Instar  is  probably  a  fossilized  Infinitive  (Instfire),  meaning  *'  the 
equivalent,"  whether  of  size  or  value. 

2.  Except  for  special  reasons  causa"  takes  the  possessive  pronoun  in 
agreement,  rather  than  the  personal  pronoun  in  the  Genitive ;  more 
rarely  grfiUS : 

VestrS  relque  publicae  eausS,  C,  Verr.,  v.  68, 173  ;  for  your  sake  and 
that  of  the  commonwealth.  But  in  antithesis,  multa  quae  nostrl  causa" 
numquam  faeeremus,  faoimus  causa"  amlcOrum!  C,  Lael.,  16,  57  (disputed). 

II.    GENITIVE  WITH  ADJECTIVES. 

374.  Adjectives  of  Fulness,  of  Participation,  and  of  Power, 
of  Knowledge  and  Ignorance,  of  Desire  and  Disgust,  take 
the  Genitive. 

Plenus  rlmarum,  Teb.,  Eun.,  105  ;  full  of  chinks  ("  a  leaky  vessel "). 
Particepsoonsilil,  C,  Sull.,  4, 12  ;  a  sharer  in  the  plan.  Mentis  compos, 
C. ,  Ph. ,  11.  38, 97;  in  possession  of  (one's)  mind.  Multfirum  rerum  perltus, 
C,  Font.,  u,25 ;  versed  in  many  things.  Cupidus  pecuniae,  Cf.  C, 
Verr.,  1.  3, 8 ;  grasping  after  money.  Faatldioaus  LatlnSrum  (lltterSrum), 
C,  Br.,  70,  247 ;  too  dainty  for  Latin.  Omnium  rerum  Inseius,  C,  Br., 
85, 292  ;  a  universal  ignoramus.  Cur  non  ut  planus  vltae  convlva  reoSdis  1 
Luce.,  hi.  938  (273).    Sitque  memor  nostrl  neone,  referte  mini,  Ov. ,  Tr. ,  iv. 
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3, 10  (204,  N.  7).  CBnseia  mens  recti  Fftmae  mendfida  rttit,  Ov.,  F„  iv.  31 1 
(330,  R.  )•  Agricolam  laudat  itkris  legumque  perttns,  H . ,  S. ,  1. 1 , 9 ;  the  hus- 
bandman^s  lot)  is  praised  by  the  counsel  learned  in  the  law.  Onmts  im- 
memorem  beneficil  oderunt,  C,  Off.,  11.  18,  63  ;  all  hate  a  man  who  has  no 
memory  for  kindness.  (Beatiae)  sunt  rationis  et  QrfttiBnis  expertea,  C,  Off. , 
1. 16, 50 ;  beasts  are  devoid  of  reason  and  speech  (lack  discourse  of  reason). 
Omnia  plena  ctoailiOrnm,  inftnia  verWrum  vidfimui,  C,  Or.,  1.  9, 37;  we  see 
a  world  that  is  full  of  wise  measures,  void  of  eloquence.  Gallia  frfignm 
fertilis  fait,  L.,  v.  34, 2;  Gaul  was  productive  of  grain. 

Notes.— 1.  Of  adjectives  of  Fulness,  with  the  Gen.,  only  plGnus,  repletus,  inopt, 
and  infinis  are  classical  and  common  ;  single  instances  are  found  of  Uber&lis,  pro- 
fQsng,  in  Sallust  (C.,  7, 6 ;  5, 4),  and  ieifLntUB  occurs  once  in  Cicero.  .  Plautus  also 
uses  onustus  and  prOdigns.  Poets  and  later  prose  writers  are  free.  Pl6nu8  occurs 
very  rarely  with  the  Abl.  in  Cicero  and  Caesar,  more  often  in  Lnrr.  Befertui  is 
used  by  Cicero  usually  with  the  Abl.  of  the  Thing  and  with  the  Gen.  of  the 
Person. 

2.  Participation:  Classical  are partioeps,  expers,  consort,  with  some  adjectives 
expressing  guilt,  as  manifestos  (archaic),  affXnis,  reus.  Of  these  partioeps  takes 
also  the  Dat.  in  post-classical  Latin,  and  expen  has  also  the  Abl.  (not  classical)  from 
Plautus  on.  (See  8.,  C,  33, 1.)  Affinia  has  the  Dat.  in  Livy,  in  local  sense  also  in 
Cicero  ;  rem  takes  Abl.  or  d6. 

8.  Power:  Compos  alone  is  classical,  and  is  occasionally  found  with  Abl.  in  Sal- 
lust,  Vergil,  Livy.  Potena  is  found  in  Plautus,  the  poets,  and  post-classical  prose ; 
impos  in  Plautus,  and  then  not  until  Seneca. 

4.  Knowledge  and  Ignorance:  Classical  are  some  eighteen.  Of  these  perltus  has 
also  Abl.,  and  rarely  ad ;  Insu6tus  takes  also  Dat.  as  well  as  d6 ;  prtLd6ns  has  also 
ad ;  rudis  has  Abl.  with  in  more  often  than  the  Gen.  in  Cicero,  but  also  ad.  Ante- 
classical  Latin  shows  a  few  more  adjectives. 

5.  Desire  and  Disgust :  Classical  are  avidus,  cupidus,  fftstldiOfUfl,  studiOfUfl. 
Of  these  avidus  has  also  in  with  Ace.  and  with  Abl. ;  studiosus  has  Dat.  in  Plautus 
(M.  G.,  801) ;  single  examples  are  cited  with  ad  and  in.  Ffistldiosus  occurs  but  once 
in  Cicero  (see  above) ;  see  H.,  0.,  ni.  z,  87. 

6.  In  later  Latin  and  in  the  poets  almost  all  adjectives  that  denote  an  affection  of  the 
mind  take  a  Gen.  of  the  Thing  to  which  the  affection  refers,  where  model  prose  requires 
the  Abl.  or  a  preposition:  cdnsilil  amMgUUS,  Tac,  H.,  iv.  ax ;  doubtful  of  purpose. 
Ingrfitns  aalfttis,  V.,  A.,  x.  665. 

The  analogy  of  these  adjectives  is  followed  by  others,  so  that  the  Gen.  becomes  a 
complement  to  the  adjective,  just  as  it  is  to  the  corresponding  substantive. 

Integer  vltae,  H.,  0.,  1. 22, 1 ;  spotless  of  life ;  like  integritaa  vltae.  (Compare 
ISnifi  et  fortflnls  integer,  S.,  H.,  u.  41, 5  D ;  in  fame  and  fortunes  intact.) 

7.  The  seat  of  the  feeling  is  also  put  in  the  Gen.,  chiefly  with  animl  and  ingenil 
(which  were  probably  Locatives  originally).  Aeger  animl,  L.,  1. 58, 9  ;  sick  at  heart, 
heartsick.  Audfix  ingenil,  Stat.,  S.,  iu.  2, 64  ;  daring  of  disposition.  The  PI.  ii 
animls. 

8.  The  Gen.  with  adjectives  involving  Separation  instead  of  the  Abl.  (390, 3)  begins 
with  the  Augustan  poets ;  though  Sallust  shows  nudus  and  vacuus  (Iug.%  79, 6 ;  90, 
l);  liber  labOnun,  H.,  A.P.,  212. 

9.  Classical  Latin  uses  certus  with  Gen.  only  in  the  phrase  certiorem  facers,  to 
inform,  which  has  also  d6  (always  in  Caesar). 

10.  DXgnns,  worthy,  and  indlgnufl,  unworthy,  with  Gen.  are  poetical  and  rare. 

11.  On  alienns,  strange,  see  859,  n.  2.  On  aequfilis,  oommttnifl,  cOneoioe,  oon- 
tririns,  pfir,  proprius,  aimilis,  iuperstes,  and  the  like,  see  359,  r.  i. 
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Genitive  with  Verbals. 

375.  Some  Present  Participles  take  the  Genitive  when  they 
lose  their  verbal  nature;  and  so  occasionally  do  verbals  in 
-ax  in  poetry  and  later  prose. 

(Epamlnondfts)  erat  adeO  vfiritfttis  dlligena  ut  n8  iooO  quidem  mentfrStur, 
Nep.  ,  xv.  3,  1 ;  Epaminondas  was  so  careful  (such  a  lover)  of  the  truth 
as  not  to  tell  lies  even  in  jest.  Omnium  consensu  capftx  imperil  nisi  im- 
perfisset,  Tac,  H.,  i.  49  ;  by  general  consent  capable  of  empire,  had 
he  not  become  emperor. 

Notes.— 1.  The  participle  is  transient ;  the  adjective  permanent.  The  simple  test 
is  the  substitution  of  the  relative  and  the  verb :  am&ns  (participle),  loving  (who  is 
loving) ;  am&ns  (adjective),  fond,  (substantive),  lover ;  patiSns  (participle),  bearing 
(who  is  bearing) ;  patiSns  (adjective),  enduring,  (substantive),  a  sufferer. 

2.  Ante-classical  Latin  shows  only  am&ns,  cupiSns,  concupiSns,  fugitfins, 
gerfins,  persequens,  sciSns,  temperSns.  Cicero  carries  the  usage  very  far,  and  it  is 
characteristic  of  his  style.  Caesar,  on  the  other  hand,  has  very  few  cases  (B.  C,  1. 69, 8). 

Cicero  also  shows  the  first  case  of  a  Gen.  after  a  compared  participle.  8nmua 
nfiturfi  appetentissiml  honestfitis,  C,  Tusc.,  11.  24, 58.  These  participles  can  also 
revert  to  the  verbal  constructions. 

3.  Of  verbals  with  the  Gen.,  Plautus  showB  one  example  :  mend&x  (Asin.,  855) ; 
Cicero  perhaps  one  :  rapfiz  (Lad.,  14, 50).  The  usage  in  later  Latin  and  the  poets  is 
confined  at  most  to  about  one  dozen  verbals. 


III.    GENITIVE  WITH  VERBS. 
Genitive  with   Verbs  of   Memory. 

376.  Verbs  of  Reminding,  Remembering,  and  Forgetting, 
take  the  Genitive. 

T6  veteris  amlcitiae  commonefScit,  [C]  ad  Her.,  iv.  24, 33 ;  he  reminded 
you  of  your  old  friendship.  Est  proprium  stnltitiae  aliBrum  vitia  cernere, 
obllvlscl  suOrum,  C,  Tusc,  in..  30,  73;  the  fact  is,  it  shows  a  fool  to  have 
keen  eyes  for  the  faults  of  others,  to  forget  one's  own.  Ipse  iubet  mortis 
t€  meminisse  dens,  Mart.,  ii.  59;  a  god  himself  bids  you  remember  death. 

Remarks. — 1.  Verbs  of  Reminding  take  more  often  the  Abl.  with 
d8  (so  regularly  in  Cicero),  and  the  Ace.  neut.  of  a  pronoun  or  Nu- 
meral adjective.  Tacitus  alone  uses  monfire  with  the  Gen.  (Ann.,  1. 
67,_1). 

6r5  ut  Terentiam  moneStis  dS  testfimentO,  C,  Att.,  xi.  16,  5;  I  beg  you 
to  put  Terentia  in  mind  of  the  will.  DIsdpulQs  id  fLnum  moneO,  Quint., 
11. 9, 1  (333,  1). 

2.  Verbs  of  Remembering  and  Forgetting  also  take  the  Ace,  espe- 
cially of  Things ; 
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Haec  Slim  meminisse  iuvSbit,  V.,  A.,  1.  203  ;  to  remember  these  things 
one  day  will  give  us  pleasure.  Qui  sunt  bonl  elves,  nisi  qui  patriae  bene- 
ficia  meminfirunt  1  C,  Plane.,  33,  80  ;  who  are  good  citizens  except  those 
who  remember  the  benefits  conferred  by  their  country  ?  Obllvlscl  nihil 
soles  nisi  iniOriSs,  C,  Lig.t  12,  35  ;  you  are  wont  to  forget  nothing  except 
injuries. 

BecordoT  (literally  =  I  bring  to  heart,  to  mind)  is  construed  with  the 
Ace.  of  the  Thing,  except  in  three  passages  from  Cicero  ;  d6  is  found 
with  Persons. 

Et  vQcem  Anchteae  mSgnl  voltumque  recordor,  V.,  A.,  vm.  156  ;  and  I 
recall  (call  to  mind)  the  voice  and  countenance  of  Anchises  the  Great. 

Meminl,  I  bear  in  mind,  I  (am  old  enough  to)  remember,  takes  the 
Accusative  : 

[Antipatrum]  ta  probe  meministl,  C,  Or.,  in.  50, 194  ;  you  remember 
Antipater  very  well. 

3.  Venit  mihi  in  mentem,  it  comes  into  (up  to)  my  mind,  may  be  con- 
strued impersonally  with  the  Gen.,  or  personally  with  a  subject  ;  the 
latter  by  Cicero  only  when  the  subject  is  a  neuter  pronoun. 

Venit  mini  FlatSnis  in  mentem,  C,  Fin.,  v.  1,  2  ;  Plato  rises  before 
my  mind's  eye. 

Genitive  with  Verbs  of  Emotion. 
377.  Misereor,  /  pity,  takes  the  Genitive,  and  miseret,  it 
moves  to  pity,  paenitet,  it  repents,  piget,  it  irks,  pudet,  it 
makes  ashamed,  taedet  and  pertaesum  est,  it  tires,  take  the 
Accusative  of  the  Person  Who  Feels,  and  the  Genitive  of  the 
Exciting  Cause. 

Misereminl  sociorum,  C,  Verr.,  1.  28,  72  ;  pity  your  allies  !  Suae  quem- 
que  fortunae  paenitet,  C,  Fam.,  vi.  1, 1;  each  man  is  discontented  with 
his  lot.  Me  nOn  solum  piget  stultitiae  meae,  sed  etiam  pudet,  C,  Dom., 
11, 29  ;  lam  not  only  fretted  at  my  folly,  but  actually  ashamed  of  it. 

Remarks. — 1.  Pudet  is  also  used  with  the  Gen.  of  the  Person  whose 
Presence  excites  the  shame  : 

Pudet  deorum  hominumque,  L.,  in.  19,  7  ;  it  is  a  shame  in  the  sight  of 
gods  and  men. 

2.  These  Impersonals  can  also  have  a  subject,  chiefly  a  Demon- 
strative or  Relative  pronoun  :  NOn  te"  haec  pudent?  Ter.,  Ad.,  754  ;  do 
not  these  things  put  you  to  the  blush  9 

3.  Other  constructions  follow  from  general  rules.  So  the  Inf. 
(422)  and  quod  (542). 

NOn  m8  vlxisse  paenitet,  C,  Cat.M.,  23,  84  (540).  Qulntum  paenitet 
quod  animum  tuum  offendit,  Cf.  C,  Att.,  xi.  13,  2;  Quintus  is  sorry  that 
he  has  wounded  your  feelings. 
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Notes.— 1.  With  the  same  construction  are  found  misereo*  (early  Latin),  miser6sc5 
(poetical),  dispudet  (early  Latin),  dittaedet  (early  Latin),  vereor  (mostly  in  early 
Latin),  and  a  few  others. 

2.  MiserfirX  and  commiser&rl,  to  pity,  commiserate,  take  Ace.  until  very  late 
Latin. 

Genitive  with  Judicial  Verbs. 

The  Genitive  with  Judicial  Verbs  belongs  to  the  same  category  as  the  Genitive  with 
Verbs  of  Rating,  both  being  extensions  of  the  Genitive  of  Quality. 

378.  Verbs  of  Accusing,  Convicting,  Condemning,  and 
Acquitting  take  the  Genitive  of  the  Charge. 

(Miltiades)  acctts&tns  est  prQditiOnis,  Nep.,  i.  7, 5  ;  Militiades  was 
accused  of  treason.  [Fannius]  C.  Verrem  Inainmlat  avfiritiae,  C,  Verr., 
1.  49, 128  ;  Fannius  charges  Gains  Verres  with  avarice.  Video*  nOn  t6 
absoltltum  esse  improbitfitis  sed  iUOs  damnStOs  esse  caedis,  C,  Verr.%  1.  28, 
72  ;  I  see  not  that  you  are  acquitted  of  dishonor,  but  that  they  are  con- 
victed of  murder. 

Remarks. — 1.  Judicial  Verbs  include  a  number  of  expressions  and 
usages.  So  capl,  tenerl,  dfiprehendl,  s6  adstringere,  86  adligSre,  s6  obligfire 
(ante-classical),  and  others,  mean  to  be  found  guilty  ;  increpfire,  increpi- 
tfire,  nrgfire,  deterre,  argnere,  etc.,  mean  charge. 

So  also  kindred  expressions :  ream  fecere,  (to  make  a  party)  to  indict, 
to  bring  an  action  against;  nomen  deterre  dfi,  to  bring  an  action 
against ;  sacrilegil  compertnm  esse,  to  be  found  {guilty)  of  sacrilege. 

2.  For  the  Gen.  of  the  Charge  may  be  substituted  nOmine  or  crlmine 
with  the  Gen.,  or  the  Abl.  with  d6:  nOmine  (crlmine)  coniurfitiOnis 
damnftre,  to  find  guilty  of  conspiracy  ;  accTLs&re  d8  vl,  of  violence  (Gen. 
vis  rare) ;  d8  vengficiD,  of  poisoning  ;  d8  rfibus  repetundls,  of  extortion. 
Fostulfire  always  has  d8  in  Cicero.  We  find  sometimes  in  with  Abl. ; 
conviotns  in  crlmine,  on  the  charge  ;  or,  inter :  inter  slcSriOs  damnfitua  est, 
convicted  of  homicide  (C,  Cluent.,  7, 21  ;  Cf.  Ph.,  n.  4,  8). 

3.  Verbs  of  Condemning  and  Acquitting  take  the  Abl.  as  well  as  the 
Gen.  of  the  Charge  and  the  Punishment,  and  always  the  Abl.  of 
the  definite  Fine  ;  the  indefinite  Fine,  quantl,  dupll,  quadrupll,  etc.,  is 
in  the  Genitive. 

AccnsSre  capitis,  or  capite,  to  bring  a  capital  charge.  Damnare  capitis, 
or  capite,  to  condemn  to  death.  Damnfirt  decern  mllibus,  to  be  fined  ten 
thousand. 

MnltSre,  to  mulct,  is  always  construed  with  the  Ablative  :  MnltSre 
pecfiniS,  to  mulct  in  (of)  money. 

Manlins  virttltem  fllil  morte  mnltSvit,  Quint.,  v.  ii,  7  ;  Manlius  pun* 
ished  the  valor  of  his  son  with  death. 

4.  Destination  and  Enforced  Labor  are  expressed  by  ad  or  in,  but  all 
examples  are  post-classical :  damnSrl  ad  bestias,  to  be  condemned  (to  be 
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thrown)  to  wild  beasts  ;  ad  (in)  metalla,  to  the  mines  ;  ad  (in)  opus  pub- 
licum, to  hard  labor,  YOU  dainn&rl,  to  be  bound  to  fulfil  a  vow,  is 
Livian  (except  Nep.,  xx.  5, 3,  where  it  has  a  different  sense). 

5.  Verbs  of  Accusing  may  have  also  the  Ace.  of  the  Thing  and  the 
Gen.  of  the  Person  :  inertiaxn  aeofisfis  adulftoenttam,  C,  Or.,  1.  58, 246. 

Genitive  with  Verbs  of  Rating  and  Buying. 

379.  Verbs  of  Rating  and  Buying  are  construed  with  the 
Genitive  of  the  general  value  or  cost,  and  the  Ablative  of  the 
particular  value  or  cost.     (404.) 

Verbs  of  Rating  are  :  aestini&re,  exbtimfire  (rare),  to  value  ;  putSre, 
to  reckon  ;  dncere  (rare  in  Cicero),  to  take  ;  habere,  to  hold  ;  pendere 
(mostly  in  Comedy),  to  weigh  ;  facere,  to  make,  put ;  esse,  to  be  (worth) ; 
fieri,  to  be  considered. 

Verbs  of  Buying  are  :  emere,  to  buy  ;  vendere,  to  sell ;  venire,  to  be 
for  sale ;  stare  and  constfire,  to  cost,  to  come  to  ;  prostfire,  licere,  to  be 
exposed,  left  (for  sale) ;  eondfieere,  to  hire  ;  loefire,  to  let. 

380.  1.  Verbs  of  Rating  take  : 

Magnl,  much,  plttris,  more,  pluriml,  mfiximl,  most, 

Parvl,  little,  minGris,  less,  minimi,  least, 

TantI,  tantldem,  so  qnantl  (and  compounds),  nihil!,  naught, 
much,                         how  much, 

Equivalents  of  nihill,  nothing,  are  flood,  a  lock  of  wool,  naucl,  a  trifle, 
assis,  a  copper,  pill  (both  in  Catullus,  mainly),  and  the  like,  and  so  also 
hfliufl,  that  (a  snap  of  the  finger),  all  usually  with  the  negative. 

Dum  n6  ob  malefacta,  peream;  parvl  exIstumO,  Pl.,  Capt.,  682,  ;  so 
long  as  it  be  not  for  misdeeds,  let  me  die  ;  little  do  I  care.  [VoluptStem] 
virtus  minimi  facit,  C,  Fin.,  11.  13,  42  ;  virtue  makes  very  little  account 
of  the  pleasure  of  the  senses,  [indices]  rem  pttblicam  flood  n5n  faoiunt, 
Cf.  C,  Att.,  iv.  15, 4  ;  the  judges  do  not  care  a  fig  for  the  State.  Non 
habeO  nauct  Marsnm  angnrem,  C,  Div.,  1.  58, 132  ;  J  do  not  value  a 
Marsian  augur  a  baubee. 

Remark. — TantI  is  often  used  in  the  sense  of  operae  pretinm  est  =  it 
is  worth  while. 

Est  mini  tantl  hmius  invidiae  tempeststem  snblre,  C,  Cat.,  11.  7, 15  ;  it 
is  worth  while  (the  cost),  in  my  eyes,  to  bear  this  storm  of  odium. 

Notes.— 1.  AestimO  Is  found  with  the  Abl.  as  well  as  with  the  Genitive.  So 
aestimSre  mfignQ  and  mftgnl,  to  value  highly.    Cicero  prefers  the  Ablative. 

2.  Observe  the  phrases :  bonl  (aequi  bonlqne)  faciO  (a  colloquialism),  bonl  cOn- 
fUlO  (an  old  formula),  I  put  up  with,  take  in  good  part.  NOn  pfinfll  habere  (dfloere), 
'  to  consider  not  worth  thejwhile,  is  post- Augustan  and  rare. 
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2.  Verbs  of  Buying  take  tantl,  quantl,  pluris,  and  minftris, 

The  rest  are  put  in  the  Ablative. 

VendQ  meum  (frumentum)  nQn  plana  quam  eeterl,  fortasse  etiam  minbris, 
C.,  Off.,  in.  12, 51 ;  I  sell  my  corn  not  dearer  than  everybody  else,  per- 
haps  even  cheaper.  Kagis  Ula  iuvant  quae  pluris  emuntur,  Juv.,  xi.  16  ; 
things  give  more  pleasure  which  are  bought  for  more.  Emit  (Canius  hor- 
tOs)  tantl  quantl  Pythias  voluit,  C,  Off.,  in.  14,  59 ;  Canius  bought  the 
gardens  at  the  price  Pythius  wanted. 

Quantl  cenfis  1     What  do  you  give  for  your  dinner  f 

Quantl  habitaa  1     What  is  the  rent  of  your  lodgings  f 

But: 

FarvQ  femes  constat,  mSgnO  fastldium,  Sen.,  E.M.,  17,  4 ;  hunger  costs 
little,  daintiness  much. 

An  instructive  shift: 

Emit!  peril  hereto:  quantl! — Vlginti  minis,  Ter.,  Fun.,  984  ;  he 
bought  her  f    Pm  undone.    For  how  much  f — Twenty  minae. 

Remark. — Bene  emere,  to  buy  cheap ;  bene  vendere,  to  sell  dear ;  male 
emere,  to  buy  dear  ;  male  vendere,  to  sell  cheap.  So,  too,  other  adverbs: 
melius,  optimS,  pelus,  pessime. 

Genitive  with  Interest  and  RSfert. 

381.  Interest  and  Refert  take  a  Genitive  of  the  Person, 
seldom  of  the  Thing,  concerned. 

Interest  omnium  reete  facere,  C,  Fin.,  11.  22,  72 ;  it  is  to  the  interest 
of  all  to  do  right.  Eefert  compositiOnis  quae  quibus  antepbnffs,  Quint., 
ix.  4, 44 ;  it  is  of  importance  for  the  arrangement  of  words,  which  you 
put  before  which. 

Instead  of  the  Genitive  of  the  personal  pronouns,  the 
Ablative  Singular  feminine  of  the  possessives  is  employed. 
MeS  interest,  meS  refert,  /  am  concerned. 

Notes.— 1.  RSfert  is  commonly  used  absolutely,  occasionally  with  me5,  etc.,  sel- 
dom with  the  Gen.,  in  the  classical  language. 

2.  Instead  of  Apposition  use  the  Relative  : 

Vehementer  intererat  vestrfi,  qui  patree  estis,  llboros  vestrbe  hie  petissi- 
mum  dlseere,  Plin.,  Ep.,  iv.  13, 4 ;  it  were  vastly  to  the  interest  of  you  parents,  that 
your  children,  if  possible,  were  taught  at  home. 

8.  The  Nom.  as  a  subject  is  rare,  except  in  Pliny's  Natural  History  : 

ffoque  adeo*  mftgnl  refert  studium  atque  voluptfis,  Lucr.,  iv.  984. 

Occasionally  the  Nom.  of  a  neuter  pronoun  is  found  : 

Quid  (Ace.)  tufi  id  (Nom.)  r6fert  1  Ter.,  Ph.,  723 ;  what  business  is  that  of  yours  t 

4.  Refert  is  the  more  ancient,  and  is  employed  by  the  poets  (interest  is  excluded 
from  Dactylic  poetry  by  its  ordinary  forms)  to  the  end  of  the  classical  period.  Inter- 
est is  peculiar  to  prose,  employed  exclusively  by  Caesar,  and  preferred  by  Cicero 
when  a  complement  is  added. 
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5.  No  satisfactory  explanation  has  been  given  of  this  construction.  One  view  is 
that  met  rflfert  was  originally  [exl  me£  re"  fert  (like  ex  me£  r«  est),  it  is  to  my  ad- 
vantage, and  that  the  ex  was  lost.  Interest  having  much  the  same  force,  but  being 
later  in  development,  took  the  constructions  of  rfifert  by  false  analogy.  The  Gen. 
would  be  but  parallel  to  the  possessive. 

382.  i.  The  Degree  of  Concern  is  expressed  by  an  Adverb, 
Adverbial  Accusative,  or  a  Genitive  of  Value. 

Id  meS  minume"  refert,  Tee.,  Ad.,  881 ;  that  makes  no  difference  at  all 
to  me.  TheodOrl  nihil  interest,  C,  Tusc.t  1.  43, 102 ;  It  is  no  concern  of 
Theodorus.  XSgnl  interest  meS  una*  nos  esse,  C,  Att.,  xm.  4  ;  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  me  that  we  be  together. 

2.  The  Object  of  Concern  is  commonly  put  in  the  Infini- 
tive, Accusative  and  Infinitive,  ut  or  n©  with  the  Subjunc- 
tive, or  an  Interrogative  Sentence. 

Quid  MilOnisintererat  interfid Cloaium  1  C,  Mil.,  13.34 ;  what  interest 
had  Milo  in  Clodivs'  being  killed  9  [Caesar  dlcere  soiebat]  nOn  tam  soft 
quam  rel  publicae  interesse  ntl  salvus  esset,  Suet.  ,  ltd. ,  86 ;  Caesar  used  to 
say  that  it  was  not  of  so  much  importance  to  him(self)  as  to  the  State 
that  his  life  should  be  spared.  VestrS  interest  ne*  imperfttorem  pessiml 
faciant,  Tac,  H.,  i.  30 ;  it  is  to  your  interest  that  the  dregs  of  creation 
do  not  make  the  emperor.  Quid  refert  tales  versus  qua"  voce  legantnr  1 
Juv.,xi.  182;  what  matters  it  what  voice  such  verses  are  recited 
wtht 

3.  The  Thing  Involved  is  put  in  the  Accusative  with  ad : 

MSgnl  ad  honorem  nostrum  interest  quam  prlmum  me  ad  urbem  venire, 
C,  Fam.f  xvi.  1, 1 ;  it  makes  a  great  difference  touching  our  honor  that 
J  should  come  to  the  city  as  soon  as  possible. 

Occasional  Uses. 

383.  !•  The  Genitive  is  found  occasionally  with  certain  Verbs  of 
Fulness  :  in  classical  Latin  principally  implere,  complere,  egere,  indigere. 

PlsO  multOs  cMices  implevit  eSrum  rerum,  C,  Verr.  1. 46, 119 ;  Piso 
filled  many  books  full  of  those  things.  Virtus  plurimae  oommentStiQnis 
et  ezerdtStionis  indiget,  Cf  C,  Fin.,  in.  15,  50 ;  virtue  stands  in  need 
of  much  (very  much)  study  and  practice. 

Notbs.— 1.  Classical  Latin  shows  in  all  cases  the  Abl.  mnch  mere  frequently  than 
the  Gen.,  except  in  the  case  of  indigere,  where  Cicero  prefers  the  Genitive.  Liyt 
likewise  prefers  the  Gen.  with  implere. 

«.  Ante-classical  and  poetic  are  explore  (Veko.),  abundaxe  (Luc),  acatere 
(Lucr.),  saturSre  (Plaut.),  obsaturSre  (Ter.),  carere  (Tbr.).  Carere  and  eg&te 
have  the  Ace.  occasionally  in  early  Latin. 

8.  Other  Grecisms  are  laborum  decipitur,  H.,  0.t  u.  13, 38  (reading  doubtful). 
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Begnfivit  popnlOrum,  H.,  0.,  m.  30, 12.  Also  mlrffri  with  Gen.  in  Vergil  (A.,  zl 
126).  Noteworthy  is  the  occasional  use  of  orOdere  with  Gen.  in  Plautus  ;  so  once 
falli. 

2.  A  Genitive  of  Separation,  after  the  analogy  of  the  Greek,  is  found 
in  a  few  cases  in  the  poets. 

Ut  mS  omnium  iam  labOrum  levSt,  Pl.,  Rud.  247  ;  how  you  relieve  me 
at  last  of  all  my  toils  and  troubles.  DBrine  molliom  tandem  querSllftrum, 
fl.,  0.,  11. 9, 17 ;  cease  at  last  from  womanish  complainings. 

3.  The  Genitive  in  Exclamations  occurs  in  a  very  few  instances  in 
the  poets.  Cat.,  ix.  5  ;  Prop.,  iv.  (v.)  7,  21  ;  compare  Pl.,  Most,  912  ; 
Lucan,  11.  45.  / 

On  the  Genitive  after  comparatives,  see  296,  n.  2.  \ 

ABLATIVE. 

384.  The  Ablative  is  the  Adverbial,  as  the  Genitive  is  the 
Adjective  case.     It  contains  three  elements  : 

A.  Where  ?    B.  Whence  ?    C.  Wherewith  ? 

In  a  literal  sense,  the  Ablative  is  commonly  used  with  prepositions  ; 
in  a  figurative  sense,  it  is  commonly  used  without  prepositions. 

A.  The  Ablative  of  the  Place  Where  appears  in  a  figurative  sense  as 
the  Ablative  of  the  Time  When. 

B.  The  Ablative  of  the  Place  Whence  appears  as : 

1.  The  Ablative  of  Origin.     2.  The  Ablative  of  Measure. 

C.  The  Ablative  of  the  Thing  Wherewith  appears  in  a  figurative 
sense,  as : 

1.  The  Ablative  of  Manner.  2.  The  Ablative  of  Quality.  3.  The 
Ablative  of  Means. 

Remark. — It  is  impossible  to  draw  the  line  of  demarcation  with 
absolute  exactness.  So  the  Ablative  of  Cause  may  be  derived  from  any 
of  the  three  fundamental  significations  of  the  case,  which  is  evidently 
a  composite  one. 

To  these  we  add  : 

D.  The  Ablative  of  Cause.     E.  The  Ablative  Absolute. 

I.    The  Literal  Meanings  of  the  Ablative. 

A.    ABLATIVE  OF  THE  PLACE  WHERE. 
AbiatTvus  Locftlis. 

386.  The  Ablative  answers  the  question  Where  f  and  takes 
as  a  rule  the  preposition  in. 

In  porta  navigO,  Tkr.,  And.,  480  ;  lam  sailing  in  harbor.  Pitas  in 
HiberS  prope  effectuB  (erat),  Caes.,  J3.(7.,i.  62,  3  ;  the  bridge  over  the 
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Ebro  was  nearly  finished.  HistriO  in  scaenfi  [est],  Pl.,  Poen.t  20  ;  the 
actor  is  on  the  stage.  Haeret  in  equO  aenex,  Cf.  C,  Dei.,  10, 28  ;  the  old 
man  sticks  to  his  horse. 

Remarks.— 1.  Verbs  of  Placing  and  kindred  significations  take  the 
Abl.  with  in,  to  designate  the  result  of  the  motion  :  classical  are  ponere, 
to  place,  and  compounds  ;  locfire,  collocfire,  to  put ;  statuere,  oonstitnere, 
to  set ;  cOnsIdere,  to  settle  ;  deflgere,  to  plant ;  demergere,  to  plunge  ; 
imprimere,  to  press  upon  ;  Insculpere,  to  engrave  (figurative)  ;  Inscrfbere, 
to  write  upon  ;  incldere,  to  carve  upon  ;  inclfldere,  to  shut  into. 
'  Flats  ratiOnem  in  capite  postrit,  lram  in  peetore  locfivit,  C,  Tusc,  1.  10, 
20  ;  Plato  has  put  reason  in  the  head,  has  placed  anger  in  the  breast. 
(LucrOtia)  enltrnm  in  corde  dSflgit,  L.,  1.  58, 11 ;  Lucretia  plants  a  knife 
in  (thrusts  a  knife  down  into)  her  heart.  FhilosophI  in  ils  Hbrls  ipsls 
quo*  scrfbunt  de*  contemnendS  glOrifi  sua  nOmina  Inscrfbunt,  C,  Tusc.,  1. 
I5»  34  ;  philosophers  write  their  own  names  on  (the  titles  of)  the  very 
books  which  they  write  about  contempt  of  glory.  (Foedus)  in  columns 
aenefi  inclsum,  C,  Balb.,  23,  53  ;  a  treaty  cut  upon  a  brazen  column. 

The  same  observation  applies  to  sub : 

Pone  sub  currtL  niminm  propinqul  soils  in  terra*  domibus  negfitfi,  H.,  0., 
1.  22,  21 ;  put  (me)  under  the  chariot  of  the  ail-too  neighboring  sun,  in  a 
land  denied  to  dwellings. 

2.  Verbs  of  Hanging  and  Fastening  take  ex,  ab,  or  de. 

Cul  spes  omnis  pendet  ez  fortflnfi,  halo  nihil  potest  esse  certl,  C,  Par.,  11. 
17  ;  to  him  who  has  all  his  hopes  suspended  on  fortune,  nothing  can  be 
certain. 

3.  Here  and  there  in  is  often  rendered  by  per :  C,  Fam.,  1.  7, 6,  per 
provincial,  here  and  there  in  the  provinces  ;  Y.,A.,  in.  236. 

Notes.— 1.  In  classical  prose  the  use  of  the  Abl.  without  in  is  confined  to  a  few 
words,  mostly  phraseological.  So  terrft,  on  land  ;  marl,  by  sea ;  usually  in  the  phrase 
terra*  marlque  (rarely  in  the  reversed  order),  on  land  and  sea.  In  terra*  is  more 
common  otherwise  than  terrS.  LocO  and  locls,  especially  when  used  with  adjectives, 
usually  omit  in.  The  same  is  true  of  parte  and  partibns ;  so  regularly  dextrS 
(parte),  sinistra,  laevS,  etc.,  on  (he  right,  on  the  left.  Livy  uses  regie  like  locus. 
The  tendency,  however,  is  observable  as  early  as  Cicero's  time  to  omit  the  in  when 
an  adjective  is  employed,  even  in  words  other  than  those  given  above ;  this  tendency 
becomes  more  marked  in  Lrvr  and  is  very  strong  in  later  Latin.  The  poets  are  free. 
Regard  must  always  be  had  to  389. 

2.  The  Ace.  with  in  after  verbs  of  Placing  is  very  rare  in  classical  prose.  In  early 
Latin  it  is  more  common  ;  so  with  ponere,  impOnere,  collocfire.  The  examples  with 
Ace.  in  classical  Latin  are  principally  with  compounds  of  ponere,  as  impOnere  (usu- 
ally), reponere,  expQnere.  Collocfire  with  in  and  Ace.  in  Caes.,  B.  <?.,  1. 18, 7,  is  not 
in  a  local  sense.    Sometimes  the  Dat.  is  found  with  impOnere. 

3.  With  a  verb  of  Rest  the  motion  antecedent  to  the  rest  is  often  emphasized  by  con- 
struing the  verb  with  in  and  the  Ace.  instead  of  with  in  and  the  Abl.  This  occurs 
most  often  with  esse  and  habere,  and  seems  to  have  been  colloquial,  as  it  is  very  rare 
in  classical  prose. 

HnmerO  mini  in  mentem  fait  dls  advenientem  grfitifis  agere,  Pl.,  Am.,  xg*. 
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Adesse  in  senStum  illssit,  c,  Ph.,  v.  7, 19  {Of.  hftc  ades,  «»»*  hither).   Paroere 
victls  in  p-ninimn  habSbat,  LM  xxxra.  xo,  4. 

386.  Names  of  Towns  in  the  Singular  of  the  Third  Declen- 
sion, and  in  the  Plural  of  all  Declensions,  take  the  Ablative 
of  Place  Where  without  in. 

Ut  BOmae  oOnsulfe  sic  CarthSgine  quotannb  blnl  rSgSs  creftbantur,  Nep., 
xxiii.  7,  4  ;  as  at  Rome  (two)  consuls,  so  in  Carthage  two  kings,  were 
created  yearly.  Talis  (BOmae  Fabritius),  quSlis  Aristfdfe  Athfinls,  fait,  C. , 
Off.,  in.  22,  87;  Fabricius  was  just  such  a  man  at  Rome  as  Aristides 
was  at  Athens. 

Remarks. — 1.  Appositions  are  put  in  the  Abl.  commonly  with  in ; 
when  the  appositive  has  an  attribute,  the  proper  name  regularly  pre- 
cedes :  Neftpoll,  in  celeberrixnQ  oppidO,  C,  Rob. Post.,  10,  26;  at  Naples, 
a  populous  town. 

2.  In  the  neighborhood  of,  at,  is  ad  with  Ace,  especially  of  military 
operations:  pfigna  ad  Cannfis  (better  Cannfinsis),  the  battle  at  Cannae; 
pons  ad  Genavam,  Caes.,  B.O.,  1.  7;  the  bridge  at  Geneva. 

Note.— The  Abl.  in  names  of  Towns  of  the  Second  Declension  is  found  once  in  Cae- 
sar (B.  C,  in.  35,  but  the  reading  is  questioned) ;  more  often  in  Vitruvius  and  later 
Latin,  but  in  Greek  words  only.  Apparent  exceptions  in  Caesar  and  Cicero  are  to  be 
referred  to  the  Abl.  of  Separation.    The  poets,  however,  are  free. 

387.  In  citations  from  Books  and  in  Enumerations,  the 
Ablative  of  the  Place  Where  is  used  without  in. 

LibrO  tertiO,  third  book  ;  verstl  decimO,  tenth  verse  ;  alio  looO,  elsewhere. 

But  in  is  necessary  when  a  passage  in  a  book  and  not  the  whole  book  is 
meant :  Agricultura  laudator  in  eQ  librO  qui  est  d8  tnendS  re  familiM,  C, 
Cat,  M.,  17, 59;  agriculture  is  praised  in  the  work  on  domestic  economy. 

388.  In  designations  of  Place,  with  tfltus,  cunctus,  whole  ; 
omnis,  all ;  medius,  middle,  the  Ablative  of  the  Place  Where 
is  generally  used  without  in. 

Menippus,  meQ  ifLdioiO,  tots  Asifi  disertissimns,  C,  Br.,  91, 315  ;  Menip- 
pus,  in  my  judgment,  the  most  eloquent  man  in  all  Asia  (Minor). 
Battiades  semper  tOtO  oantsbitnr  orbe,  Ov.,  Am.,  1. 15, 13 ;  Battiades  (Cal- 
limachus)  will  always  be  sung  throughout  the  world. 

Remark. — In  is  not  excluded  when  the  idea  is  throughout,  in  which 
case  per  also  may  be  used.  Neg5  in  Sioilifi  tOtfi  (throughout  the  whole  of 
Sicily)  tLUam  argenteum  vfis  foisse,  etc.,  C,  Verr.,  rv.  1, 1. 

389.  In  all  such  designations  of  Place  as  may  be  regarded 
in  the  light' of  Cause,  Manner,  or  Instrument,  the  Ablative 
is  used  without  a  preposition. 
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TTt  terrft  ThermopyUErum  anguitiae  Graeciam,  ita  marl  fretum  Eurfpl 
elaudit,  L.,xxxi.  23, 12 ;  as  the  pass  of  Thermopylae  bars  Greece  by 
land,  so  the  frith  of  Euripus  by  sea.  Arioviitui  exercitum  eaftr»  oonti- 
nuit,  Cabs.,  B.G.,  1. 48, 4  ;  Ariovistus  kept  his  army  within  tlie  camp. 
figressni  est  nOn  via  ted  trftmitibui,  C,  Ph.,  xm.  9, 19  ;  he  went  out  not 
by  high  roads  but  by  cross-cuts.  Nemo*  Ire  quemquam  pttbUcft  prohlbet 
vift,  Pl.,  Cure,  35  ;  no  man  forbiddeth  (any  one  to)  travel  by  the  public 
road.  Mfttrif  cineres  Bomam  Tiber!  eubveetl  rant,  Cf.  Suet.,  Col.,  15; 
his  motlier's  ashes  were  brought  up  to  Rome  by  the  Tiber. 

So  redpere  aliquem  tectC,  oppidO,  porta,  to  receive  a  man  into  one's 
house,  town,  harbor  ;  where,  however,  the  Ace.  with  in  is  not  excluded : 
recipe  me  in  tectum.    Pl.,  R.,  574. 

B.    ABLATIVE   OF  THE    PLACE  WHENCE. 
Ablfitlvus  Separ&tTvus. 

390.  1.  The  Ablative  answers  the  question  Whence  ?  and 
takes  as  a  rule  the  prepositions  ex,  out  of,  d6,  from,  ab,  off. 

(Eum)  exturbSstl  ex  aedibus  1  Pl.,  Trin.,  137  ;  did  you  hustle  him  out 
of  the  house  f  ArSnefts  dBiciam  de*  pariete,  Pl.,  St.,  355  ;  /  will  get  the 
cobwebs  down  from  the  wall.  Alcibiadem  Atheniense*  6  elyitSte  expult- 
runt,  Cf.  Nep.,  vii.  6,  2  ;  the  Athenians  banished  Alcibiades  from  the 
state.  DeaBdit  ex  GaUift  Bomam  Naevius,  C,  Quinct.,  4, 16  ;  Naevius 
withdrew  from  Gaul  to  Rome.  Unde  deieciitl  five  ex  qu5  loc5,  live  ft 
quo"  looO  {whether  out  of  or  from  which  place),  eO  reetituSs,  C,  Caec., 
30,88. 

2.  The  prepositions  are  often  omitted  with  Verbs  of  Ab- 
staining, Removing,  Relieving,  and  Excluding ;  so  regularly 
with  domft,  from  home,  rure,  from  the  country. 

With  Persons  a  preposition  (chiefly  ab)  must  be  used. 

(Verrea)  omnia  domO  Bins  abstnlit,  C,  Verr.,  11. 34, 83  ;  Verres  took 
everything  away  from  his  house.  Ego,  com  Tullius  rare  redierit,  mittam 
earn  ad  tfi,  C,  Fam.t  v.  20, 9  ;  when  Tullius  returns  from  the  country,  I 
will  send  him  to  you. 

Compare  Aliens  mannm  abstineant,  Cato,  Agr.,  5, 1  ;  let  them  keep 
their  hand\s)from  other  people's  property,  with  [Alexander]  vix  ft  16  manna 
abftinait,  C,  Tusc.,  iv.  37, 79 ;  Alexander  hardly  kept  (could  hardly 
keep)  his  hands  from  himself  (from  laying  hands  on  himself). 

Compare  Lapidibus  optimos  viros  fort  pellie,  C,  Har.Res.,  18,  39;  you 
drive  men  of  the  best  classes  from  the  forum  with  stones,  with  Iitnm 
aemnlnm  ab  eft  pellitO,  Tee.,  Fun.,  215  ;  drive  that  rival  from  her. 

Compare  Omnium  rerun  naturfi  cognitft  Uberfimur  mortii  metIL,  C, 
Fin.,  1. 19,  63;  by  the  knowledge  of  universal  nature  we  get  rid  of  the 
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fear  of  death,  with  TB  ab  60  UberO,  C,  Q.F.,  in.  i.  3, 9;  I  rid  you  of 
Mm. 

Compare  Amfoitia  ntU15  I00O  exclflditur,  C,  Lad.,  6, 22  ;  friendship  is 
shut  out  from  no  place,  with  Ab  ills  exclttdor,  hoc  conclfldor,  Of.  Ter., 
And.,  386;  lam  shut  out  from  her  (and)  shut  up  here  (to  live  with  her). 

Notes.— 1.  In  classical  Latin  the  preposition  is  usually  employed  in  local  relations, 
and  omitted  in  metaphorical  relations ;  though  there  are  some  exceptions. 

2.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  separation  is  indicated  by  a 
verb ;  hence  this  Abl.  is  found  commonly  with  verbs  compounded  with  prepositions. 
Thus,  classical  Latin  shows  but  few  simple  verbs  with  the  Abl.,  as  follows  :  movere, 
chiefly  in  general  or  technical  combinations  :  movere  locO,  sen&tfl,  tribtl  (Caesar, 
however,  has  no  case) ;  pollere,  in  technical  language  with  civitftte,  domO,  forO, 
patria,  possessionibus,  aula  sedibus ;  cfidere  is  found  with  patria,  vita,  me- 
moria,  possessions,  Italia ;  caclere,  technical  with  causa;  solvere  with  lege 
(legibus),  religione,  etc.,  somnQ ;  levSre  and  lfberare  are  found  chiefly  in  meta- 
phorical combinations,  and  especially  in  Cicero  ;  arcere  has  peculiarly  ab  with 
metaphorical,  Abl.  with  local  forces.  In  the  case  of  most  of  these  verbs,  the  preposi- 
tion with  the  Abl.  is  also  found. 

8.  Of  compound  verbs  with  the  Abl.,  Cicero  shows  only  16  abdicfire  (principally 
technical),  abesse  (rarely),  abhorrere  (once) ;  ablre  (in  technical  uses  =  sfi  abdicSre), 
abnxmpere  (once),  absolvere,  abstinere  (intrans.  without,  trans,  more  often  with, 
preposition),  deicere  (with  aedllitate,  etc.),  demovere  (once),  depeUere,  desistere, 
deturbare ;  Cdflcere  (rare) ;  efferre  (rare) ;  egredl ;  fiicere ;  61fibl  (rare) ;  fimit- 
tere  (Cabs.);  eripere  (rare;  usually  Dat.) ;  evertere;  excCdere;  exclfldere; 
exlre  (rare) ;  expellere ;  exsolvere ;  exsistere  (rare) ;  exturb&re;  intercltldere ; 
interdleere  (alioul  aliqufi  re" ;  also  alioul  aliquid) ;  praecipitfire  (Cabs.)  ;  prohi- 
bere ;  supersedere. 

Early  Latin  shows  a  few  more  verbs  with  this  construction.  The  poets  are  free  with 
the  Abl.,  and  also  later  prose  writers,  beginning  with  Livt. 

4.  Hum5,/rora  the  ground,  begins  with  Vergil.  The  preposition  fi  is  found  occa- 
sionally with  dome* ;  necessarily  with  a  word  (adjective  or  adverb)  involving  measure- 
ment, as ;  longinquB,  longfi,  procul. 

5.  Compounds  with  dl  (dis)  also  take  the  Dative  (in  poetry) : 

Paulum  sepultae  dlstat  inertiae  ceiata  virtus,  H.,  0.,iv.q,29;  little  doth 
hidden  worth  differ  from  buried  sloth. 

6.  The  Place  Whence  gives  the  Point  of  View  from  which.  In  English  a  different 
translation  is  often  given,  though  not  always  necessarily :  a  tergQ,  in  the  rear ;  ex 
parte  dextra,  on  the  right  side ;  ab  oriente,  on  the  east ;  a  tantO  spatiO,  at  such  a 
distance ;  ex  fugS,  on  the  flight ;  a  re"  frttmentaria  labor  are,  to  be  embarrassed  in 
the  matter  of  provisions. 

3.  The  prepositions  are  also  omitted  with  kindred  Adjec- 
tives. 

Animus  excelsus  omnl  est  liber  cttra,  C,  Fin.,  1. 15, 49  ;  a  lofty  mind 
is  free  from  all  care,  (CatO)  omnibus  htUnanls  vitils  immunis,  semper  for- 
tunam  in  sua  potestate  habuit,  Yell.,  ii.  35, 2  ;  Cato,  exempt  from  all 
human  failings,  always  had  fortune  in  his  own  power.  Iugurtha  (Ad- 
herbalem)  extorrem  patria  effecit,  S.,  lug.,  14, 11  ;  Jugurtha  rendered 
Adherbal  an  exile  from  his  country.  TJtrumque  (fraus  et  vis)  homine 
aliftiissimnm,  C,  Off.,  1. 13, 41. 
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Notes.— 1 .  The  preposition  is  more  usual  in  most  cases.  Pttrui an<*  immflnis,  with 
simple  AblM  are  poetical  and  post- A  ague  tan.  Expert,  with  Abl.  instead  of  with  Gen., 
belongs  to  early  Latin  and  Sallust.  BecQns,  fresh  from,  with  Abl.,  belongs  to 
Tacitus. 

2.  Procul,  far  from,  regularly  takes  the  preposition  ab,  except  in  the  poets  and 
later  prose. 

3.  The  Abl.  of  the  Supine  is  early  and  late,  as  Cato,  Agr.y  5 ;  Vflicns  primus  CU- 
Mttl  enrgat,  poetremua  cubitum  eat.   See  436,  n.  4. 

391.  Names  of  Towns  and  Small  Islands  are  put  in  the 
Ablative  of  the  Place  Whence. 

Demarfitns  fflgit  TarquiniOa  CorinthO,  C,  Tusc,  v.  37, 109 ;  Demaratus 
fled  to  Tarquinii  from  Corinth.  Doiabella  D615  profictodtur,  C,  Verr., 
1. 18, 46 ;  Doiabella  sets  out  from  Delos. 

Remarks. — 1.  The  prepositions  ab  (S)  and  ez  (6)  are  sometimes  used 
for  the  sake  of  greater  exactness,  but  rarely  in  model  prose.  So  regu- 
larly ab  with  the  Place  from  which  distance  is  measured  : 

[Aeseulftpil  templum]  qulnque  mflibus  pateuum  ab  urbe  [EpidanrO]  dlitat, 
Cf.  L.,xlv.28,3(403,n.  1). 

When  the  substantives  urbe,  city,  and  oppidO,  town,  are  employed,  the 
use  of  the  preposition  is  the  rule,  as  also  when  not  the  town,  but  the 
neighborhood  is  intended  ;  also  always  with  longfi.  When  the  Apposi- 
tive  has  an  attribute  the  proper  name  regularly  precedes. 

Aulide,  ex  oppidO  BoeOtiae,  from  AiUis,  a  town  of  Boeotia.  Ex  Apol- 
louift  PontI  urbe,  from  Apollonia,  a  city  of  Fbntus.  Ex  oppidO  GergoviS, 
Caes.,  B.G.jVU.  4,  2  ;  from  the  town  of  Qergovia. 

Early  Latin  is  free  in  the  use  of  prepositions ;  and  also  from  Livt 
on  the  usage  seems  to  increase. 

2.  The  Place  Whence  embraces  all  the  local  designations  : 
AgrigentS  ex  Aeseulftpil  fftnO  whereas  we  should  say,  from  the  temple 

of  Aesculapius  at  Agrigentum.   Unde  dom0 1  V. ,  A . ,  vin.  114;  from  what 
home  f 

3.  Letters  are  dated  from  rather  than  at  a  place. 

Note.— Names  of  countries  are  but  rarely  used  in  the  Ablative.  Cicero,  Sallust, 
and  Livt  show  no  instance,  Caesar  only  one  (B.  C,  in.  58, 4).  Occasional  examples 
are  found  in  early  Latin  and  in  old  inscriptions  ;  then  in  later  historians,  beginning 
with  Vbllbius.  The  use  of  prepositions  with  towns  seems  in  general  to  have  been  a 
colloquialism,  Cf.  Suet.,  Aug.,  86.    The  poets  are  free  in  their  usage.  ^ 

C.   ABLATIVE   OF  THE   THING  WHEREWITH. 
Abl&tTvus  SocIStTvus. 

392.  The  Ablative  of  Attendance  takes  the  preposition 
cum,  with. 

Cum  febrl  domum  rediit,  C,  Or.,  in.  2,  6 ;  he  returned  home  with  a 
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fever.  Catilina  stetit  in  oomitiO  com  telO,  Cf.  C,  Cat.,  i.  6, 15 ;  Catiline 
stood  in  the  place  of  election  with  a  weapon  (on  Mm).  Cum  baeulO  perS- 
que  [senez],  Mart.,  iv.  53, 3  ;  an  old  man  with  stick  and  wallet.  Nee  te- 
cum possum  vlvere  nee  tine  tf,  Mart.,  xii.  47,  2;  I  can't  live  either  with 
you  or  without  you. 

Remarks.— 1.  In  military  phrases,  the  troops  with  which  a  march 
is  made  are  put  in  the  Ablative,  with  or  without  cum ;  generally  with- 
out cum  when  an  adjective  is  used  (Ablative  of  Manner),  with  cum  when 
no  adjective  is  used  (Ablative  of  Attendance).  With  definite  numbers, 
however,  cum  is  regularly  employed. 

Albfinl  ingentl  exercitu  in  agrum  Bomfinum  impetum  fficere,  L.,  1.  23, 3  ; 
the  Albans  attacked  the  Roman  territory  with  a  huge  army.  Caeiar  cum 
equitilms  DCCCC  in  castra  pervenit,  Gaes.,  B.C.,  1. 41, 1 ;  Caesar  arrived 
in  camp  with  nine  hundred  cavalry. 

2.  Not  to  be  confounded  with  the  above  is  the  Instrumental  Abla- 
tive : 

Nfivibus  profeetus  est,  C,  Fam.,  xv.  3, 2 ;  fie  set  out  by  ship. 

So  also  with  verbs  which  denote  other  military  actions  : 

Hasdrubal  mediam  aciem  Hispfinls  flrmat,  L.,  xxm.  29, 4 ;  Hannibal 
strengthens  the  centre  with  Spanish  troops.  Actum  nihil  est  nisi  PoenO 
mllite  porta*  frangimus,  Juv.,  x.  155  ;  naught  is  accomplished  unless  we 
break  the  gates  with  the  Punic  soldiery  (as  if  with  a  battering-ram). 

II.  The  Figurative  Meanings  of  the  Ablative. 

A.  The  Place  Where  is  transferred  to  the  Time  When. 

Ablative  of  Time.     Abiativus  Temporis. 

393.  Time  When  or  Within  Which  is  put  in  the  Ablative. 

Qua*  nocte  natus  Alexander  est,  eSdem  DlSnae  Ephesiae  templum  defla- 
grftvit,  Cf.  C,  N.D.,  11.  27,  69  ;  on  the  same  night  on  which  Alexander 
was  born,  the  temple  of  Diana  of  Ephesus  burned  to  the  ground.  SSturnX 
stella  trlgintS  fere  annls  cursum  suum  conficit,  C,  N.D.,  n.  20, 52 ;  the 
planet  Saturn  completes  its  period  in  about  thirty  years. 

Many  adverbial  forms  of  time  are  really  Locative  Ablatives : 
So  hodie,  to-day  ;  herl(e),  yesterday  ;  mfine,  in  the  morning. 

Remarks. — 1.  Time  Within  Which  may  be  expressed  by  per  and  the 
Accusative  : 

Per  eos  ips9s  dies  quibus  Philippus  in  Achfiift  fait,  Philocles  saltum 
CithaerOnis  trfinscendit,  L.,  xxxi.  26, 1 ;  during  those  very  days,  while 
Philip  was  in  Achaia,  Philocles  crossed  the  range  of  Cithaeron. 

2.  Time  Within  Which  may  embrace  both  extremities ;  so  usually 
with  tOtus,  all,  whole : 
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tfoote  pinit  tflta,  redennt  at  mane  serena,  V.  (Poet.  Lat.  Min.,  iv.  155 
B) ;  all  night  (Jupiter)  rains ;  clear  skies  come  back  in  the  morning. 
Cf.  Caes.,  B.G.,j.  26,5. 

So  with  definite  numbers;  but  rarely,  until  the  post-Augustan 
period  : 

SerXptum  est  trlgintS  annls  vfcrisse  Fanaetinm,  posteftquam  illOs  librOs 
edidisset,  C,  Off.,  in.  2, 8 ;  it  is  written  that  Panaetius  lived  for  thirty 
years  after  he  had  published  those  books  (not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
Abl.  of  Difference,  403).  Apnd  Pythagoram  dlscipulis  qulnque  annia 
tacendnm  erat,  Sen.,  E.M.,  52, 10;  in  the  school  of  Pythagoras  the 
disciples  had  to  keep  silence  five  years. 

3.  When  the  Notion  is  Negative,  the  English  Time  For  Which  is  the 
Latin  Within  Which. 

[BCscius]  ROmam  multu  annb  nQn  venit,  C,  Rose. Am.,  27,  74 ;  Ros- 
cius  has  not  come  to  Rome  in  (for)  many  years.  Not  always,  however; 
compare  8ex  mfinsls  iam  hlc  nemO  habitat,  Pl.,  Most.,  954 ;  no  one  has 
been  living  here  these  six  months. 

4.  Especially  to  be  noted  is  the  Abl.  of  Time  with  hlc,  this ;  ille,  that : 
CuX  vlgintt  his  annls  snpplicfitio*  decreta  est  ?  C,  Ph.,  xiv.  4, 11 ;  to 

whom  during  these  last  twenty  years  has  a  supplication  been  decreed  f 
[Karth&ginem]  hoe  biennis  evertes,  C,  Rep.,  vi.  11,  11  ;  Carthage  you 
will  overturn  in  the  next  two  years. 

Transferred  to  OrStiO  Obllqua,  hlc  becomes  ille  (660,  3) : 
Dfodorns  [responditj  illud  argentum  s6  panels  illls  diSbns  mlsisse  Lily- 
baenm,  C,  Verr.,  iv.  18, 39  ;  Diodorus  answered  that  he  had  sent  that 
silver  plate  to  Lilybaeum  within  a  few  days  (a  few  days  before). 

5.  The  Abl.  of  Time  is  regularly  accompanied  by  an  attribute  in 
classical  Latin,  except  in  the  case  of  a  number  of  common  designations, 
as  aestSte,  die,  hieme,  nocte,  vespere  (vesperi).  Exceptions  are  rare,  such 
as  comitilB,  luce,  pace,  mllitiS,  and  some  names  of  games. 

394.  The  Ablative  with  the  preposition  in  is  used  of  points 
within  a  period  of  time,  or  of  the  character  of  the  time. 

Bis  in  die,  twice  a  day;  in  pueritiS,  in  boyhood;  in  adnlescentiS,  in 
youth. 

NfillO  modO  mini  placoit  bis  in  die  saturum  fieri,  C,  Tusc,  v.  35, 100  ; 
it  did  not  suit  me  in  any  way  to  eat  my  fill  twice  a  day.  Fed  ego  istaec 
itidem  in  adnlescentiS,  Pl.,  B.,  410  ;  I  did  those  things  too  in  my  youth. 

Remark. — The  use  or  omission  of  in  sometimes  changes  the  meaning. 
So  belie  Feraioe,  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  war  ;  but  in  beUe,  in  war 
times ;  in  pace,  in  peace  times.  Phraseological  is  in  tempore,  more  fre- 
quent than  tempore,  at  the  right  time.  But  in  illO  tempore  means  in 
those  circumstances,  at  that  crisis.  At  present,  for  the  present,  is 
.always  in  praesentift  or  in  praesentl  (rare). 
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Notes.— 1.  Classical  Latin  confines  the  use  of  in  to  designations  of  Time  of  life 
(though  here,  when  an  adjective  is  employed,  in  is  usually  omitted)  and  to  the  periods 
of  time.  Later  in  is  used  much  more  extensively.  With  numerals  in  is  the  rule.  Cato 
and  the  poets  have  sometimes  bis  di6,  as  dies  =  Unas  dies. 

2.  D6,  from,  is  also  used  in  designations  of  time  :  principally  in  the  phrase  d8  di8, 
d6  nocte.  Ut  ingnlent  hominem  snrgont  de"  nocte  latrine*,  H.,  Ep.,  i.  2, 82 ;  to 
kill  a  man,  highwaymen  rise  by  nighty  i.  e.,  while  it  is  yet  night. 

Inter,  between :  Quae  prandia  inter  continuom  perdidl  trienninm,  Pi*,  St., 
2x3 ;  what  luncheons  I  have  lost  during  three  years  together. 

IntrS,  within ■:  Snbfigit  solus  intrft  ylgintl  diss,  Pl.,  Cure.,  448  ;  ^  quelled 
them  all  alone  in  less  than  twenty  days. 

On  per,  through,  see  336,  b.  2. 

Cum,  with,  is  found  occasionally  in  phrases,  as  cum  prima*  ltlee,  with  daybreak. 

B.  The  Place  Whence  is  transferred  : 

1.  To  Origin.         2.  To  Respect  or  Specification; 

I.    Ablative  of  Origin. 

395.  Participles  which  signify  Birth  take  the  Ablative  of 
Origin  ;  sometimes  with  the  prepositions  ex  and  d6. 

Ampii—img  familift  nfttl  adnlBscentBs,  Caes., -#.#.,  vn.  37, 1;  young 
men  born  of  a  great  house.  Numae  Pompilil  regis  nepOs,  flliS  ortns,  Ancns 
Martins  erat,  L.,  1.  32, 1 ;  King  Numa  Pompilius's  grandson,  a  daugh- 
ter's issue,  was  Ancus  Marcius.  Maecenas  atavls  edite  regibns,  H.,  0.,  1. 
1, 1;  Maecenas,  offshoot  of  great-grandsire  kings.  DIs  genite  et  geni- 
tnre  deos,  V.,  A.,ix.  639  ;  begotten  of  gods,  and  destined  to  beget  gods  ! 
Sate  sanguine  dlvnm!  V.,  A.,  vi.  125  ;  seed  of  blood  divine  !  Ex  m6 
atqne  ex  hoc  nStns  es,  Ter.,  Heaut.,  1030  ;  you  are  his  son  and  mine, 
Odernnt  nfitos  de  paeliee,  Juv.,  vi.  627;  they  hate  the  offspring  of  the 
concubine. 

Ab,  and  occasionally  ex,  are  employed  of  remote  progenitors  : 
Plerlque  Belgae  sunt  ortl  ab  GermSnls,  Cf.  Caes.,  B.G.,  11.  4, 1;  Bel- 
gians are  mostly  of  German  descent.    Orinndl  ex  Etruscls,  Cf.  L.,  n.  9, 1 ; 
of  Etruscan  origin. 

Notes.— 1.  The  principal  participles  thus  used  are  nStns,  prQgn&tns,  orinndns  ; 
ortos,  genitns,  and  satns  begin  in  prose  with  Livy  ;  Sditns  and  cr8tns  are  poetic  ; 
prOcreStns  is  late.    Cicero  uses  orinndns  but  once  ;  it  denotes  remote  origin. 

2.  With  names  of  Places  the  preposition  is  the  rule  (362,  n.2)  ;  but  there  are  a  few 
exceptions  in  early  Latin  and  in  Cicero,  and  a  couple  of  examples  in  Caesar.  Later 
the  simple  Abl.  disappears.    The  Abl.  was  the  rule  with  names  of  Tribes. 

Periphanes  EhodO  mercStor,  Pl.,  Asin.,  499.  Magins  Cremona,  Caes.,  B.  a, 
1. 24, 4.    Q.  VerrSs  BOmiliS,  C,  Verr.,  1. 8, 23 ;  Q.  Vcrres  of  the  Bomilian  tribe. 

8.  With  finite  verbs  denoting  Origin,  the  preposition  is  regular,  except  occasionally 
withnSsel. 

4.  The  Ablative  of  Agent  properly  belongs  here.  But  for  convenience  of  contrast  it 
is  treated  under  401. 

396.  The  Ablative  of  Material  takes  ex  in  classical  Latin. 
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Ex  animo  constamus  et  corpore,  Cf.  C,  i^'n.,  iv.  8, 19  ;  we  consist  of 
mind  and  body. 

Statua  ez  aurO,  ez  aere,  facta,  a  statue  made  of  gold,  of  bronze.  Often 
an  adjective  is  used  :  aureus,  golden  ;  Ugneus,  wooden. 

Notes.— 1.  After  Cicero  cQnstare  is  used  more  often  with  the  Abl.;  consistere 
(with  the  Abl.)  is  poetical.  Continerl,  to  be  contained  in,  i.e.,  almost  "  to  consist  of," 
takes  the  Abl.  only,  but  with  a  different  conception. 

XedicXna  tOta  constat  experiments,  Quint.,  ii.  17, 9 ;  all  medicine  is  made  up 
of  experiments  {is  empirical). 

2.  With  fieri  the  previous  state  is  indicated  by  d6  as  well  as  by  ex. 

DS  templo  carcerem  fieri!  C, Ph., v. 7, 18;  from  a  temple  to  become  a  jail. 
Flea  dS  rhetore  consul,  Juv.,  vn.  197 ;  from  (having  been)  rhetorician  you  tvill 
become  consul.   Ez  orStore  arStor  factus,  C,  Ph.,  in.  9, 22  (206,  r.  a). 

3.  Otherwise  the  simple  Ablative  of  Material  is  poetic  or  late : 
Mayors  caelStus  ferro,  V.,  A.,  vin.  700 ;  Mars  carven  of  iron. 
Meliore  luto  finxit,  Juv.,  xiv.  35 ;  he  fashioned  it  of  better  clay. 

2.    Ablative  of  Respect. 

397.  The  Ablative  of  Kespect  or  Specification  gives  the 
Point  From  Which  a  thing  is  measured  or  treated,  and  is 
put  in  answer  to  the  questions  From  What  Point  of  View  ? 
According  to  What  ?    By  What  ?    In  Respect  of  What  ? 

Dlscrlptus  populns  censfl,  ordinibus,  aetStibus,  C,  Leg.,  in*  19, 44  ;  a 
people  drawn  off  according  to  income,  rank,  (and)  age.  Ennins  ingeniO 
mSzimns,  arte  rudis,  Ov.,  Tr.,  11.  424  ;  Ennius  in  genius  great,  in  art 
unskilled.  AnimO  IgnSvus,  procfiz  ore,  Tac,  H.,  ii.  23, 18  ;  coward  of 
soul,  saucy  of  tongue. 

Noteworthy  are  the  phrases  :  crlne  ruber,  red-haired ;  eaptus  ocnlls 
(literally,  caught  in  the  eyes),  blind ;  eaptus  mente,  insane  ;  meS  sen- 
tentifi,  according  to  my  opinion  ;  itlre,  by  right ;  lege,  by  law,  etc. ;  and 
the  Supines  in  -A  (436). 

Notes.— 1.  Prepositions  are  also  used,  which  serve  to  show  the  conception  : 

(Caesaris)  adventus  ez  colore  vestltus  cognitus,  tf.  Caes., b.g.,  vh. 88, 1 ; 
the  arrival  of  Caesar  was  known  by  the  color  of  his  clothing.  B6  gestfl  intellegO 
quid  respondeSs,  C,  Vat.,  15, 35  ;  I  understand  by  your  gesture  what  answer  you  are 
giving.  Ab  animo  aeger  ful,  Pl.,  Ep.,  129 ;  at  heart  I  was  sick.  Otiosum  ab 
animo,  Ter.,  Ph.,  340 ;  easy  in  mind. 

Similarly  ez  lege,  according  to  law ;  ez  pacto,  according  to  agreement ;  ez  (dS) 
more,  according  to  custom ;  ez  animl  sententiS,  according  to  (my)  heart's  desire  ; 
6Z  ttefl,  useful. 

2.  A  special  category  is  f  onned  by  words  indicating  eminence  or  superiority ;  so  ez- 
cellere,  antecellere,  praestare,  superare,  vincere ;  and  the  adjectives :  Inslgnis, 
illustris,  dlgnus ;  excellens,  praecell6ns.  Praecellere  is  found  in  early  and  late 
Latin,  while  dlgn&Tl  is  poetic  and  post- Augustan. 

KSzimfi  populus  BOmSnus  animl  mSgnitudine  ezcellit,  C,  Off.,  1. 18, 61 ;  the 
Roman  people  excel  most  in  loftiness  of  mind. 

On  dlgnus  with  Gen.,  see  374,  n.  10. 
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A  curious  usage  is  that  of  deoOTUS  and  decftre,  with  AbL,  in  Pi^,  M.  G.,  619;  ^fct.,57*, 
3.  The  origin  of  these  constructions  is  still  undetermined.     They  may  be  deduced 
also  from  the  Instrumental  side  of  the  AW.,  or  from  the  Locative  side. 

398.  The  Ablative  of  Respect  is  used  with  the  Compara- 
tive instead  of  quam,  than,  with  the  Nominative  or  Accusa- 
tive ;  but  in  the  classical  language  mainly  after  a  negative, 
or  its  equivalent.     (Abldtlvus  Compardtionis.) 

Tunica  propior  pallidst,  Pl.,  Trin.t  1154  ;  the  shirt  is  nearer  than  the 
cloak.  Hihil  eat  virtue  amibilina,  C,  Lael.y  8, 28  ;  nothing  is  more 
attractive  than  virtue.  Quid  eat  in  nomine  ratiOne  dlvfnintl  C,  Leg.,  l 
7, 22  ;  what  is  there  in  man  more  godlike  than  reason  t 

So  also  after  adverbs,  but  not  so  freely  in  prose  : 

laerimi  nihil  dtins  arfiacit,  C,  In  v.,  1.  56, 109  ;  nothing  dries  more 
quickly  than  a  tear.  Hfimo  est  qni  tibl  sapiential  snidete  poaait  t*  ipsO, 
C,  Fam.j  11.  7, 1  ;  there  is  no  one  who  can  give  you  wiser  advice  than 
you  yourself.  Pnlernm  Brnfttnm  tnrpes  mores  ptina  caenG  eonlinnnt,  Pl., 
Most.,  291  ;  foul  behavior  doth  bedraggle  fine  apparel  worse  than  mud. 

Remark. — When  the  word  giving  the  point  of  view  is  a  relative,  the 
Abl.  must  be  used.     See  296,  r.  2.  m 

Phldiae  nimnlicrii  quitras  nihil  in  illO  genere  perf eetim  videmns,  oOgitftre 
tamen  possnmns  pnlehriOra,  C,  Or.,  2, 8  ;  the  statues  of  Pheidias,  than 
which  we  see  nothing  more  perfect  in  their  kind9  still  leave  room  for  us 
to  imagine  those  that  are  more  beautiful. 

Notes.— 1.  The  comparative  is  also  employed  with  the  Abl.  jof  certain  abstract 
substantives  and  adjectives  used  as  substantives  ;  so  opinions,  spS,  exspectfttiOne ; 
aeqnd,  illstO,  solitO,  and  the  like,  all  post-Ciceronian  except  aeqnQ,  Oplnione. 

(Consul)  serins  sp6  (=  quam  spes  fnerat)  BOmam  vinit,  L.,  xxvi.  96,  a  \  the 
consul  came  *to  Borne  later  than  was  hoped.  SolitO  citfttior  anuria,  LM  xxiu.  19, 11; 
mthe  river  running  faster  than  usual. 

2.  Aequo*  and  adaeque*  are  found  once  each  in  Plautus  with  the  Abl.;  and  then 
not  till  the  time  of  the  elder  Punt. 

&  For  other  details,  see  296  and  644. 

C-    ABLATIVE    OF    THE    THING    WHEREWITH. 

AblStlvus  Soci&tTvus.    Ablative  of  Attendance. 

1 .  Ablative  of  Manner. 

399.  The  Ablative  of  Manner  answers  the  question  How  ? 
and  is  used  with  the  Preposition  cum  when  it  has  no  Adjec- 
tive ;  with  or  without  cum  when  it  has  an  Adjective  or  its 
equivalent.     (Abldtlvus  Modi.) 

[SteUae]  eirenlos snos  orbesqus  oonfldnnt  celeritfite  mlrftbill,  C,  Rep.,  vi. 
15, 15  ;  the  stars  complete  their  orbits  with  wonderful  swiftness.     Vos 
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Qr5  at  attent«  bonfique  cum  venifi  verba  mea  audiatis,  C,  Rose.  Am.,  4, 9  ; 
/  beg  you  to  hear  my  words  attentively  and  with  hind  indulgence. 
Befits  vivere,  honestt,  id  est  cum  virtute,  vlvere,  C,  Fin.,  in.  8, 29  ;  to 
live  happily  is  to  live  honestly,  that  is,  virtuously. 

Notes.— 1.  The  simple  Abl.  without  an  attribute  is  confined  to  a  few  substantives, 
which  have  acquired  adverbial  force ;  early  Latin  shows  astu,  CurriculO,  dolO,  ergO, 
grStils  and  ingrfttils,  ioculO,  meritO,  numerO,  opt&tO,  drdine,  sortltO,  volun- 
tftte,  vulgO.  Terence  adds :  vl,  iflre,  iniurifi.  Classical  Latin  shows  some  of 
these,  also  ratiOne,  ratione  et  vifi,  mOribua,  consuetudine,  tilentiO,  cfistl,  lege, 
fraude,  vitiO,  sacrfimentO  (beginning  with  Livy),  and  a  few  others.  Sometimes  the 
idea  of  Specification  is  prominent,  as  in  lege,  iure  (397) ;  sometimes  it  is  hard  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  Manner  and  the  Instrument :  vl,  violently  and  by  violence ;  vl  et 
axmls,  by  force  of  arms  ,*~pedibus,  afoot ;  nSvibus,  by  ship.  Notice,  also,  the  use  of 
per,  through,  with  the  Accusative :  per  vim,  by  violence ;  per  lltterfis,  by  letter. 

2.  The  post-Ciceronian  Latin  extends  the  use  of  the  Abl.  without  an  attribute. 

3.  The  phrases  sub  condicione,  sub  lege,  etc.,  begin  with  Livy. 

2.  Ablative  of  Quality. 
(Descriptive  Ablative.) 

400.  The  Ablative  of  Quality  has  no  Preposition,  and  al- 
ways takes  an  Adjective  or  an  equivalent. 

[Hanuibalis]  nOmen  erat  magna"  apud  omuls  glOrift,  C,  Or.,  n.  18,  75  ; 
the  name  of  Hannibal  was  glorious  in  the  esteem  of  all  the  world. 
(Agesuaus)  staturfi  fait  humill,  Nep.,  xvii.  8, 1 ;  Agesildus  was  (a  man) 
of  low  stature.  Ista  turpiculO  puella  nSs5,  Cat.,  41, 3  ;  that  girl  of  yours 
with  the  ugly  nose.  Clftvl  ferrel  digitl  pollicis  craaiittldine,  Cf.  Caes., 
B.G.,  in.  13, 4 ;  iron  nails  of  the  thickness  of  your  thumb. 

Remarks. — 1.  External  and  transient  qualities  are  put  by  prefer- 
ence in  the  Ablative ;  Measure,  Number,  Time,  and  Space  are  put  in 
the  Genitive  only ;  parts  of  the  body  in  the  Ablative  only.    Otherwise  < 
there  is  often  no  difference. 

2.  Of  unnatural  productions  cum  may  be  used  :  fignue  cum  suillO 
capite,  L.,  xxxi.  12,  7 ;  a  lamb  with  a  swine's  Head. 

3.  Ablative  of  Means. 

401.  The  Means  or  Instrument  is  put  in  the  Ablative 
without  a  Preposition. 

The  Agent  or  Doer  is  put  in  the  Ablative  with  the  Prepo- 
sition ab  (a).  The  Person  Through  Whom  is  put  in  the 
Accusative  with  per. 

Xerxi.certiorfactu.ert,(I-  ***** """P- 
Xerxes  was  informed,  ]  2'  *  ntotl5>  *  a  messenger 

v  3.  per  nuntium,  by  means  of  a  messenger. 
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Qui  sunt  homines,  fi  qnibus  ille  s8  lapidibus  adpetftum,  etiam  percussum 
esse  dixit  ?  C. ,  Bom.,  5, 13  ;  who  are  the  men  by  whom  he  said  he  had  been 
thrown  at  with  stones,  and  even  hit  f  Volga*  oocldebantur  1  Per  quite 
et  fi  qnibus  1  C,  Rose. Am.,  29, 80 ;  were  tfAey  cwtf  down  openly  f  Through 
whose  instrumentality  and  by  whose  agency  f  Nee  bene  prCmeritls  capi- 
tur  neqne  tangitnr  ir&,  Lucr.,  ii.  651  (227,  x.  4).  Ipse  docet  quid  agam: 
fa*  est  et  ab  hoste  docerl,  Ov.,  M.9  iv.  428  (219).  Dlscite  sSnSrl  per  quern 
didicistis  amare,  Ov.,  Rem.  Am.,  43;  learn  to  be  healed  by  means  of  (him 
by)  whom  you  learned  to  love. 

Remarks. — 1.  When  the  Instrument  is  personified  and  regarded  as 
an  Agent,  or  the  Agent  is  regarded  as  an  Instrument,  the  constructions 
are  reversed ;  when  an  adjective  is  used,  the  construction  may  be 
doubtful;  see  354,  n.  i,  and  214,  R.  2. 

So  iacent  suls  tSstibus,  C,  Mil.,  18,  47 ;  they  are  cast  by  their  otvn 
witnesses  ;  or,  they  are  cast,  their  own  men  being  witnesses. 

2.  A  quality,  when  personified,  has  the  construction  of  the  person. 
So  desert  a  mente,  £  sp& 

V5bls  animus  ab  IgnSviS  atqne  socordift  eonruptus  [est],  S.,  lug.,  31,  2; 
you  have  had  your  soul(s)  debauched  by  sloth  and  indifference. 

Notes.— 1.  The  number  of  verbs  construed  with  this  Abl.  is  very  large  and  com- 
prises several  categories  ;  so  verbs  of  Clothing  and  Providing,  Adorning  and  Endow- 
ing, Training  (erudlre  also  takes  in ;  others  take  Ace.,  see  339),  Living  and  Nour- 
ishing, etc. 

2.  Of  special  importance  are  assnescO,  assueTaciO,  assuStus;  (Catillna)  sce- 
lerum  exercitStione  assuSfactus,  C,  Cat.,  11. 5, 9.  The  Dat.  is  found  first  in  Livy 
in  prose.    Ad  with  the  Ace.  is  also  classical. 

3.  Afficere,  to  treat,  with  the  Ablative,  is  a  favorite  turn ;  see  the  Lexicons. 

4.  Verbs  of  sacrificing,  such  as  sacrificare,  sacrum  facere,  dlvlnam  rem  facere, 
facere  and  fieri  (mostly  poetical),  immolfire,  litfire  (poetical),  have  the  Abl.  of  Means. 
But  immolare  usually  has  Ace.  and  Dat.,  and  so  the  others  occasionally,  except 
facere. 

QuInquSginta*  caprls  sacrificave'runt,  L.,  xlv.  16, 6 ;  they  sacrificed  fifty  she- 
goats. 

5.  Here  belong  also  verbs  like  pluere,  sudSre  (not  classic),  stUlfire  (not  classic), 
fiuere,  manare,  and  the  like :  sanguine  pluisse,  L.,  xxiv.  10, 7.  The  Ace.  is  also 
common. 

6.  NItor,  I  stay  mysetf,  is  construed  with  the  Abl.;  occasionally  with  in.  FidO, 
COnfidO,  /  trust,  rely  on,  have  the  Abl. ;  but  with  persons  the  Dat.,  sometimes  also  with 
things.  On  the  other  hand,  diffldO,  I  distrust,  always  has  the  Dat.  in  classical  Latin, 
but  Tacitus  shows  Abl.,  and  so  do  other  later  writers.  Stare,  to  abide  by,  usually 
has  the  Abl.,  but  occasionally  in ;  manere  has  usually  in ;  the  Abl.  is  poetical.  Acqtri- 
Sscere,  to  acquiesce  in,  with  Abl.  is  rare.  FrStUS,  supported,  takes  the  Abl.  regularly; 
Livy  alone  uses  the  Dative.  ContentuB,  satisfied  with  (by),  is  used  only  of  one's  own 
possessions  (r&DUB,  fortunS,  etc.),  and  has  the  Ablative. 

Salus  omnium  non  veritfite  solum  sed  etiam  fSmS  nltitur,  Cf.  C,  Q.F.,  1.  ii. 
1, 2;  the  welfare  of  all  rests  not  on  truth  alone,  but  also  on  repute,  fiius  iudicio"  stare 
n&lim,  C,  Tusc.,  ii.  36, 63  ;  I  should  not  like  to  abide  by  his  judgment. 

7.  A  remnant  of  the  old  usage  is  found  with  fiO,  faciO,  and  esse : 

Quid  fBcistl  scIniOne  1  Pl.,  Cos.,  975  ;  what  have  you  done  with  the  wand?  Quid 
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m6  flet  1  Pl.,  Most.,  1166 ;  what  will  become  of  met  Quid  tfi  futftnumt  1  Tbr., 
Ph.,  137 ;  what  is  to  become  of  you  t  Quid  hoc  nomine  facias  1  C,  F<frr.,  11. 16, 89 ; 
how  will  you  dispose  of  this  man  t  Quid  hulc  hominl  facias  \  CM  Caecin.,  n,  SO ; 
what  will  you  do  to  this  man  t  Quid  d8  nobis  fatnrum  [est]  \  C,  jF&m.,  ix.  17, 1 ; 
what  is  to  happen  in  our  case? 

The  use  of  the  Dative  is  rare,  and  still  more  rare  the  use  of  d6. 

The  construction  is  colloquial,  and  never  found  in  Caesar  and  Tacitus  ;  it  is 
always  in  an  interrogative  sentence,  except  in  Cato  and  Ovid. 

4*.    Ablative  of  Standard.    AblatTvus  MSnsdrae. 

402.  -  The  Standard  of  Measure  is  put  in  the  Ablative  with 
verbs  of  Measurement  and  Judgment. 

Benevolentiam  non  ardore  amoris  aed  itabilitfite  ifidieemus,  C,  Off.,  L 
15,  47 ;  good  will  we  are  to  judge  not  by  ardor  but  by  steadfastness. 
MSgnos  homines  virtfLte  metlmur,  n5n  forttlna,  Nep.,  xviii.  i,  1 ;  we  meas- 
ure great  men  by  worth,  not  by  fortune.  Bonis  homines  ut  aera  tinnltfl 
dlgnoscimus,  Quint.,  xi.  3, 31 ;  we  distinguish  men  by  sound,  as  coppers 
by  ring. 

Remarks. — i.flt  is  often  hard  to  distinguish  the  Measure  from  the 
Respect  (see  397). 

2.  Ex  with  the  Abl.  is  frequently  found  with  these  verbs  ;  so  regu- 
larly with  aestimare,  extetimfire,  spectSre,  in  the  sense  of  judge,  value. 

DIcendum  erit  n5n  esse  ex  fortttna  fidem  ponderandam,  C,  Part. Or.,  34, 
117 ;  the  plea  will  have  to  be  made  that  faith  is  not  to  be  weighed  by 
fortune.  Sic  est  vnlgns :  ex  veritate  pauca,  ex  oplnione  mnlta  aestimat,  C. , 
Rose.  Com.,  10,  29  ;  this  is  the  way  of  the  rabble :  they  value  few  things 
by  (the  standard  of)  truth,  many  by  (the  standard  of)  opinion. 

403.  Measure  of  Difference  is  put  in  the  Ablative. 

Sol  multls  partibus  mfiior  (est)  qnam  terra  universa,  C,  N.D.,  11.  36,  92; 
the  sun  is  many  parts  larger  than  the  whole  earth.  (Via)  alterO  tanto 
longiorem  habfibat  SnfrSotnm,  Nep.,  xviii.  8,  5;  the  road  had  a  bend  (that 
made  it)  longer  by  as  much  again,  as  long  again.  Quinquiens  tantO  am- 
pUns  Verrfis,  qnam  licitum  est,  clvit&tibus  imperfivit,  Cf.  C,  Verr.,  in.  97, 
225;  Verres  levied  on  the  various  cities  five  times  more  than  was  allowed 
by  law.  Torres  dfinls  pedibus  qnam  moras  altiores  sunt,  Curt.  ,  v.  1 ,  26 ;  the 
towers  are  (by)  ten  feet  higher  than  the  wall.  TantO  est  accusaxe  qnam 
defenders,  qnantO  facere  qnam  sSnSre  vnlnera,  facilius,  Quint.,  v.  13,  3;  it 
is  as  much  easier  to  accuse  than  to  defend,  as  it  is  easier  to  inflict  wounds 
than  to  heal  them.  Perfer  et  obdurfi :  mnltO  graviora  tulistl,  Ov.,  Tr.,  v. 
n,7;  endure  to  the  end  and  be  firm  :  you  have  borne  much  more  grievous 
burdens. 

Notes.— 1.  This  rule  applies  to  verbs  involving  difference  (such  as  abesse,  dlst&re, 
mfille,  praest&re,  excellere,  etc.),  as  well  as  to  comparatives,  with  which  must  be 
reckoned  Infrfi,  supra,  ultra, 
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[AesenUtpil  templnm]  qulnqne  mflibus  passnnm  ab  nrbe  [Epidaurff]  dlrtat, 

Qf.  L.,  xlv.  a8, 3 ;  the  temple  of  Aesculapius  is  Jive  miles  from  the  city  ofEpidaurus. 

2.  The  Ace.  is  sometimes  employed  (see  386) ;  especially  with  neuter  adjectives  mnl- 
tnm,  tantttm,  etc.,  but  this  is  not  common  except  with  verbs. 

3.  The  Plautine  Abl.  nimifi,  with  the  comparative,  is  not  classical  (compare  [C], 
Att.,  x.  8  a,  1),  but  reappears  in  Livy.  Alitor  with  this  Abl.  is  very  rare  and  is  not  clas- 
sical. So  also  the  Abl.  with  the  positive,  of  which  a  few  examples  are  cited  from  early 
Latin,  as  Tbr.,  Heaut.,  205. 

4.  (a)  Especially  to  be  noted  is  the  use  of  the  Abl.  of  Measure  with  ante,  before, 
and  post,  after: 

Panels  ante  difibns,  Panels  difibns  ante,  a  few  days  before. 
Panels  post  difibus,  Panels  difibus  post,  a  few  days  after,  afterward. 
BnObns  annls  postquam  Bdma  eondita  est,  two  years  after  Rome  was  founded. 
Paulo*  post  Troiam  captam,  a  little  while  ufter  the  taking  of  Troy. 
The  Ace.  can  also  be  employed :  post  paneds  annos,  after  a  few  years ;  ante  panods 
annos,  a  few  years  before  ;  and  the  ordinal  as  well  as  the  cardinal  numbers  (but  only 
when  qnam  follows) :  two  hundred  years  qfteriward)  may  be : 

Ducentls  annls  post      or      Ducentfisimfi  anno*  post, 
Post  dneentos  annos     or      Post  ducentfisimum  annum. 

(b)  Ante  and  post  do  not  precede  the  Abl.  in  classical  Latin  except  with  aliqnantO* 
(rare)  and  panlO.  Ante  and  post,  with  the  Ace.  followed  by  qnam,  instead  of  ante- 
qnam  and  postquam  with  the  Abl.,  belong  preeminently  to  post-classical  Latin ; 
classical  examples  are  rare.    Cicero  never  has  ante. 

(c)  Ante  bos  sex  mfinsfis,  six  months  ago  (compare  393,  r.  4),  more  frequently 
abninc  sex  mfinsfis  (336,  r.  3) ;  abhinc  sex  mfinsibns,  means  six  months  before. 

(d)  With  a  relative  sentence  the  Abl.  of  the  relative  may  be  used  alone,  instead  of 
ante  (post)  qnam : 

Mors  BOscil  qnadridnO  qufi  is  ocelsns  est,  Chrysogonfi  nnntiStnr,  C,  Rose. 
Am.,  37, 105 ;  the  death  of  Roscius  was  announced  to  Chrysogonus  four  days  after  fie 
was  killed  (in  the  course  of  the  four  days  within  which  he  was  killed).    See  398. 

(e)  Hence  is  ad  :  ad  sex  mfinsfis,  six  months  hence. 

(f)  Do  not  confuse  the  Ace.  with  ante  and  post  with  the  Ace.  of  Duration  of  Time. 

5.    Ablative  of  Price. 

404.  Definite  Price  is  put  in  the  Ablative. 

Eripb^la  anrfi  viri  vltam vfindidit,  C,  Inv.,  1.  50,  94;  Eriphyle  soldher 
husband's  life  for  gold,  VIgintI  talentls  finam  orStionem  Isocratfis  vfin- 
didit, Plin.,  N.H.,  vii.  31,  110;  Isocrates  sold  one  speech  for  twenty  tal- 
ents. Emit  morte  immortslitstem,  Quint.,  ix.  3, 71 ;  he  purchased  death- 
lessness  with  death.  Argentum  acefipl,  dote  imperinm  vfindidl,  Pl.,  Asin.y 
87 ;  the  cash  I  took,  (and)  for  a  dowry  sold  my  sway. 

Notes.— 1.  MfLtSre,  to  exchange,  is  sometimes  Give,  sometimes  Get ;  sometimes 
Sell,  sometimes  Buy.    The  latter  use  is  confined  to  poetry  and  later  prose. 

NfimS  nisi  victor  pace  bellnm  mutfivit,  S.,  C,  58, 15 ;  no  one  unless  victorious 
(ever)  exchanged  war  for  peace.  Misera  p&x  vel  bellfi  bene  mutfitur,  Qf.  Tac, 
Ann.,  m.  44, 10  ;  a  wretched  peace  is  well  exchanged  even  for  war. 

But  ctir  valle  pennfltem  SablnS  dlvitiSs  operOsifirfis  1  H.,  O.,  m.  1,  47 ;  why 
should  I  exchange  my  Sabine  vale  for  riches  sure  to  breed  (me)  greater  trouble  ? 

2.  So  vfinSlis,  vllis,  cheap ;  earns,  dear.  Hon,  edepol,  minis  trecentls  eSrast, 
Pl.,  Per 8.,  668 ;  she  is  not  dear,  fore  George,  at  three  hundred  minae. 

3.  For  Genitive  of  Price,  see  379. 
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6.    Ablative  with  Verbs  of  Plenty  and  Want. 

405.  Verbs  of  Depriving  and  Filling,  of  Plenty  and  Want, 
take  the  Ablative. 

[Demoeritus]  dlcitur  ocnlis  so*  prlvSsse,  C,  Fin.,  v.  29,  87;  Demoeritus 
is  said  to  have  deprived  himself  of  his  eyes.  Deus  bonis  omnibus  expleVit 
xnnndum,  Cf.  C,  Univ.,  3,  9;  God  has  filled  the  universe  with  all  bless- 
ings. Capua  fortissimorum  virornm  multitudine  rednndat,  C. ,  Pis. ,  1 1, 25 ; 
Capua  is  full  to  overflowing  with  a  multitude  of  gallant  gentlemen.  Hon 
caret  effects  qnod  volufire  duo,  Ov.,  Am.,  11.  3, 16;  what  two  have  resolved 
on  never  lacks  execution.  Quo*  m&ior  est  in  [animls]  praestantia,  eC  mfiiore 
indigent  dlligentifi,  C,  Tusc.,  iv.  27,  58. 

Notes.— 1.  Verbs  of  Depriving  are  commonly  referred  to  the  Ablative  of  Separation, 
rather  than  to  the  Instrumental  Ablative,  and  are  put  here  for  convenience  of  contrast. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  classic  tongues  the  construction  of  opposite*  is 
identical. 

2.  Eged*  and  (more  frequently)  indigeo*  also  take  the  Genitive : 

Hon  tarn  artis  indigent  qnam  laboris,  C,  Or.,  1. 34, 156 ;  they  are  not  so  much 
in  need  of  skill  as  of  industry.    So  implerl,  V.,  A .,  1. 3x4. 

8.  Adjectives  of  Plenty  and  Want  take  the  Gen.,  but  some  of  them  follow  the 
analogy  of  the  verb  (374,  n.  1).  So  onustus,  OrDUS,  have  Abl.  more  often  than  Gen.; 
indigns,  Ogenns,  and  inops  have  the  Gen.  more  commonly.  Plenus  has  usually 
the  Gen.;  the  Abl.  in  increasing  proportion  from  Lucretius  on.  Frequens  and  va- 
lidns  do  not  take  the  Gen.  until  the  post- Augustan  period.    See  374. 

Asellns  onnstns  auro,  C,  Att.,  1.  t6,  12;  a  donkey  laden  with  gold.  Pollicitls 
dives  qullibet  esse  potest,  Ov.,  A. A.,  1.444;  anybody  can  be  rich  in  promises. 
Amor  et  melle  et  felle  est  fBcundissimus,  Pi»,  Cist.,  69 ;  love  is  (very) fruitful  both 
in  honey  and  in  gall  (of  acrimony). 

406.  Opus  and  usus  take  the  Dative  of  the  Person  who 
Wants  and  the  Ablative  of  the  Thing  Wanted  ;  but  the  Thing 
Wanted  may  be  the  subject,  and  opus  (not  usus)  the  predicate. 

Hovo  conailio  mini  nunc  opus  est,  Pl.,  Ps.,  601  ;  a  new  device  is  what 
Pm  needing  now.  VIgintI  iam  nsust  Alio  argentl  minis,  Pl.,  Asin.,  89; 
my  son  has  urgent  need  of  twenty  silver  minae.  Nihil  opus  est  simnlS- 
titoe  et  fallftcilB,  C,  Or.,  11. 46, 191  ;  there  is  no  need  of  making  believe, 
and  of  cheating  tricks.  Hon  opus  est  verbis  sed  fflstibus,  C,  Pis.,  30, 
73 ;  there  is  need  not  of  words,  but  of  cudgels.  Emfis  n5n  qnod  opus  est, 
sed  qnod  necesse  est ;  qnod  non  opus  est  asse  cSrnm  est,  Cato  (Sen.,  E.M., 
94, 27);  buy  not  what  you  want,  but  what  is  absolutely  needful;  what 
you  do  not  want  (have  no  use  for)  is  dear  at  a  penny. 

So  with  the  Perfect  Participle  Passive. 

Qnod  par&tO  opus  est  parfi,  Ter.,  And.,  523  ;  what  must  be  got  ready, 
get  ready.    VIcIno  oonventost  opus,  Pl.,  Cos.,  502  j  the  neighbor  must 
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be  called  on.    Citius  quod  ndn  factOet  fUnis  fit  quam  quod  factost  opus,  Pl.. 
Am.,  505. 

Notes.— 1.  Opus  est  means  properly  :  there  is  work  to  be  done  with ;  fisus  est-, 
there  is  making  use  of  (like  Utor) ;  hence  the  Ablative.  Some  think  that  opus  takes 
Abl.  by  analogy  with  usus. 

2.  Opus  est  is  common  throughout ;  usus  est  is  very  rarely  found  after  the  early 
period.    It  belongs  especially  to  comedy. 

3.  The  Gen.  with  opus  occurs  twice  in  Livy  ;  also  in  Pbopertius,  Quintilian,  and 
Apuleius. 

4.  The  neut  Ace.  is  usually  adverbial  (333, 1) : 

Quid  (Ace.)  digitOs  opus  est  graphic  lassare  tenendOl  Ov.,  Am.,  1.  n,  23 ; 
what  is  the  use  of  tiring  the  fingers  by  holding  the  stylus  t 

5.  Besides  the  Pf.  Part,  pass.,  we  find  the  Infin.  and  sometimes  ut ;  in  this  case  the 
Person  is  usually  in  the  Bat.  with  opus  (Usus),  but  may  be  in  the  Ace.  with  the  Inf., 
or  may  be  omitted. 

Opus  est  tS  animO  valere  ut  eorpore  possls,  c,  Fam.,  xvi.  14, 2 ;  you  mvst  be 
well  in  mind  in  order  to  be  well  in  body.  An  quoiquamst  usus  hoxninl  s$  ut 
oruciet  ?  Ter.,  Beaut.,  8i ;  of  what  good  is  it  to  any  man  to  torture  himself  f 

The  Supine  is  found  occasionally ;  in  Cicero  only  scItH  (In v.,  1.  ao,  28 ;  disputed). 

6.  In  Plautus  and  Lucretius  are  occasional  examples  of  usus  as  a  predicate,  with 
the  Thing  Wanted  as  the  subject. 

7.    Ablative  with  Sundry  Verbs. 

407.  The  Deponent  Verbs  tltor,  abiitor,  fruor,  ftingor,  potior, 
and  vescor,  take  the  Ablative. 

Victoria  tlti  nescte,  L.,  xxn.  51,  4. ;  how  to  make  use  of  victory  you 
know  not.  QuO  usque  tandem  abtltere  patientiS  nostrfi,  C,  Cat.,  1. 1,  1  ; 
how  long,  tell  me,  will  you  abuse  our  patience  f  Lux  qua"  fruimur  fi  Deo" 
nObte  datur,  Cf.  C,  Rose.  Am.,  45,  131 ;  the  light  which  we  enjoy  is  given 
to  us  by  God.  Funguntur  officio ;  defendunt  sues,  C,  Cael.,  9,  21  ;  they 
acquit  themselves  of  a  duty  ;  they  defend  their  own  people.  Fungar 
vicecOtis,  H.,  A.  P.,  304;  I  shall  acquit  myself  of  discharge,  the  office  of 
a  whetstone.  Tfltius  esse  arbitrSbantur  sine  tUlO  vulnere  victOriS  potlrl, 
Caes.,  B.G.,  in.  24, 2;  they  thought  it  safer  to  make  themselves  mastei-s 
of  the  victory  without  any  wound.  Numidae  lacte  vescfibantur,  S.,  lug., 
89,  7  ;  the  Numidians  made  their  food  of  milk  (fed  on  milk). 

Notes.— 1.  These  Ablatives  are  commonly  regarded  as  Ablatives  of  the  Instrument : 
but  fruor,  I  get  fruit,  and  vescor,  I  feed  myself  from,  and  perhaps  fungor,  may  take 
the  Abl.  as  a  Whence-case. 

2.  These  verbs  seem  to  have  been  originally  construed  with  the  Ace. ;  but  this  case 
is  not  found  in  classical  Latin  except  in  the  Gerundive  construction  (427,  n.  5). 

(a)  tftor  with  Ace.  is  very  common  in  Plautus,  less  so  in  Terence,  but  only  with 
neuter  pronouns.  Cato  uses  also  the  neuter  of  substantives.  Abfltor  is  combined  only 
with  Ace.  in  early  Latin. 

(b)  Fruor  with  Ace.  is  not  in  Plautus,  but  occasionally  in  Terence  and  Cato. 
Frtlnlscor  (rare)  is  transitive  in  Plautus  and  Quadrigarius  (ap.  Gell.). 

(c)  Fungor  with  Ace.  is  the  rule  in  early  Latin  (Ter.,  Ad.,  603,  is  disputed),  then 
in  Nepos,  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  and  later. 

(d)  Potior  has  Gen.  at  all  periods  (rare  in  Cicero  ;  once  in  Caesar)  ;  the  Ace. 
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occasionally  in  early  and  late  Latin,  in  the  b.  Afr.,  the  b.  Hisp.,  and  in  Saixust.  Note- 
worthy is  the  use  of  an  act.  potlre  with  Gen.  in  Pl.,  Am.,  178,  and  a  pass.  potltua  with 
Gen.  in  several  places  in  Plautus. 

{e)  Vescor  takes  the  Ace.  rarely  in  early  Latin,  in  the  poets,  and  in  later  Latin. 
VIvere,  hellnfirl,  take  Abl.  like  vescl. 

3.  17tor  is  a  favorite  word,  and  has  a  most  varied  translation : 
Ott  aliquO  amlcO,  to  avail  one's  self  of  {to  enjoy)  a  man's  friendship  {to  have  a 
friend  in  him) ;  fit!  cdnsiliB,  to  follow  advice  ;  tLti  bonO  patre,  to  have  the  advantage 
of  having  a  good  father ;  Utl  lSgibua,  to  obey  the  laws.    See  the  Lexicons. 

D.  ABLATIVE   OF   CAUSE. 

408.  The  Ablative  of  Cause  is  used  without  a  preposition, 
chiefly  with  Verbs  of  Emotion.     Abldtlvus  Causae. 

In  culpfi  sunt  qui  officia  dfiserunt  mollitia  animl,  C,  Fin.,  1. 10, 33  ; 
they  are  to  blame  who  shirk  their  duties  from  effeminacy  of  temper. 
OdSrunt  peccfire  bonl  virtfltis  amdre,  H.,  Ep.,  1. 16,  52  ;  the  good  hate  to 
sin  from  love  of  virtue.  Delicto  dolfire,  correctiOne  gandere  (oportet),  C, 
Lael.,  24,  90  ;  one  ought  to  be  sorry  for  sin,  to  be  glad  of  chastisement. 
Hon  dlcl  potest  quam  flagrem  desideriO  urbis,  C.,Att.,v.  11, 1  ;  /  burn 
(am  afire)  beyond  expression  with  longing  for  Rome. 

Notes.— 1.  A  number  of  combinations  become  phraseological,  as  the  verbals :  arbi- 
tr&tfi,  hort&tfl,  impulsfl,  iflssfl,  miaafi,  rogStfi,  etc.;  also  consiliB,  auctoritfite, 
with  a-  Gen.  or  possessive  pronoun :  insstl  Clvium,  at  the  bidding  of  the  citizens ;  meO 
rogfitu,  at  my  request. 

2.  The  moving  cause  is  often  expressed  by  a  participle  with  the  Abl.,  which  usually 
•precedes  :  adductus,  led ;  axdfins,  fired ;  commOtus,  stirred  up ;  incitStua,  egged 
on  ;  incfinsus,  in/lamed ;  impulflUB,  driven  on ;  mOtus,  moved,  and  many  others  ; 
amdre,  by  love ;  Irft,  by  anger ;  odiO,  by  hate ;  metfl,  by  fear  ;  ape*,  by  hope,  etc. 
Metfl  perterritus,  sore  frightened ;  verecundia  dfiterritus,  abashed,  etc. 

3.  Instead  of  the  simple  Abl.  the  prepositions  d&  and  ex  (sometimes  in),  with  the 
Abl.,  ob  and  propter  with  the  Ace,  are  often  used  ;  perhaps  occasionally  ab. 

4.  The  preventing  cause  is  expressed  by  prae,  for  (417, 9) :  Frae  gaudiO  ubi  aim 
neadO,  Ter.,  Heaut.,  308  ;  I  know  not  where  I  am  for  joy. 

5.  On  cansS  and  grStifi  with  the  Gen.,  see  873. 

6.  The  use  of  the  Abl.  for  the  external  cause,  as  r6gSle  genua  n5n  tarn  r6gnl 
quam  rSgis  yitils  repudiStum  est  (C,  Leg.,  in.  7, 15),  the  kingly  form  of  govern- 
ment was  rejected  not  so  much  by  reason  of  the  faults  of  the  kingly  form,  as  by  reason 
of  the  faults  of  the  king,  is  not  common  in  the  early  and  in  the  classical  period,  except 
in  certain  formulae  ;  but  it  becomes  very  common  later. 

7.  The  Ablative  of  Cause  may  have  its  origin  in  the  Instrumental  Ablative,  in  the 
Ablative  of  Source,  or  in  the  Comitative  Ablative. 

E.  ABLATIVE   ABSOLUTE. 

409.  The  so-called  Ablative  Absolute  is  an  Ablative  com- 
bined with  a  participle,  and  serves  to  modify  the  verbal 
predicate  of  a  sentence.  Instead  of  the  participle,  a  predi- 
cative substantive  or  adjective  can  be  employed. 
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Note.— This  Ablative,  which  may  be  called  the  Ablative  of  Circumstance,  springe 
from  the  Temporal  Use  of  the  Ablative— the  Temporal  from  the  Local.  Another  view 
regards  it  as  an  Ablative  of  Manner,  with  a  predicate  instead  of  an  attribute. 

410.  The  Ablative  Absolute  may  be  translated  by  the  Eng- 
lish so-called  Nominative  (originally  Dative)  Absolute,  which 
is  a  close  equivalent ;  but  for  purposes  of  style,  it  is  often 
well  to  analyze  the  thought,  to  change  Passive  into  Active, 
to  make  use  of  an  abstract  substantive. 

Xerxe  regnante  (=  earn  Xerxes  rtgntoet),  Xerxes  reigning.  When 
Xerxes  was  reigning.    In  the  reign  of  Xerxes. 

Xerxe  victfl  (=  cum  Xerxe*  victus  eeset),  Xerxes  being,  having  been, 
defeated.    When  Xerxes  had  been  defeated.   After  the  defeat  of  Xerxes. 

Xerxe  rfige  (=  cum  Xerxes  rex  esset),  Xerxes  [being]  king.  When 
Xerxes  was  king. 

Patre  vlv5,  while  father  is,  was  alive  (in  father's  lifetime), 

XTrbe  expfLgnStfi  imper&tor  rediit : 

Passive  Form  :  The  city  [being]  taken  (after  the  city  was  taken),  the 
general  returned. 

Active  Form  :  Having  taken  the  city  (after  he  had  taken  the  city), 
the  general  returned. 

Abstract  Form  :  After  the  taking  of  the  city.  After  taking  the 
city. 

Maxima*  virttLtfis  iacere  omnBs  necesse  est  voluptfite  dominante,  C, 
Fin.,  11. 35;  117  ;  all  the  greatest)  virtues  must  necessarily  lie  prostrate, 
if  (or  when)  the  pleasure  (of  the  senses)  is  mistress.  Romfinl  veterfls 
regn&rl  omnes  volSbant  Ubertfitis  dulofidine  nOndum  experts,  L.,  1. 17, 3 ; 
the  old  Romans  all  wished  to  have  a  king  over  them  (because  they  had) 
not  yet  tried  the  sweetness  of  liberty. 

Remarks. — 1.  As  the  Latin  language  has  no  Pf.  Part,  active,  ex- 
cept when  the  Deponent  is  thus  used,  the  passive  construction  is  far 
more  common  than  in  English  : 

Iuvenes  veste  posits  corpora  oleo*  perflnxerunt,  C,  Tusc,  1. 47, 113  ;  the 
youths,  (having)  laid  aside  their  clothing,  anointed  their  bodies  with  oil; 
or,  laid  aside  their  clothing,  and  anointed  their  bodies  with  oil. 

2.  The  Abl.  Abs.,  though  often  to  be  rendered  by  a  coordinate  sen- 
tence, for  convenience'  sake,  always  presents  a  subordinate  conception: 

(Lysander)  suSdet  Lacedaemonils  ut  regis  potestfite  dissolute  ex  omnibus 
dux  deligatur  ad  bellum  gerendum,  Nep.,  vi.  3,  5 ;  Lysander  advises  the 
Lacedaemonians  that  the  royal  power  be  done  away  with,  and  a  leader 
be  chosen  from  all,  to  conduct  the  war.  Here  the  one  is  necessary  to  the 
other. 

3.  As  a  rule,  the  Abl.  Abs,  can  stand  only  when  it  is  not  identical 
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with  the  subject,  object,  or  dependent  case  of  the  verbal  predicate. 
Manlius  slew  the  Gaul  and  stripped  him  of  his  necklace  is  to  be  ren- 
dered :  Mfinlius  caesum  Galium  torque  spoli&vit. 

This  rule  is  frequently  violated  at  all  periods  of  the  language,  for 
the  purpose  either  of  emphasis  or  of  stylistic  effect.  The  shifted  con- 
struction is  clearer,  more  vigorous,  more  conversational. 

Neque  ilium  m8  vIvO  oorrumpl  ilnam,  Pl.,  B.,  419 ;  nor  mil  I  suffer 
him  to  be  debauched  while  lam  alive. 

The  violation  is  most  frequent  when  the  dependent  case  is  in  the 
Genitive  : 

Iugurtha  frStre  meO  interfecto*  rSgnum  Sius  soelerii  sul  praedam  ftoit, 
S.,  lug.,  14, 11  ;  Jugurtha  killed  my  brother,  and  (=  after  killing  my 
brother)  made  his  throne  the  booty  of  his  crime. 

Notes.— 1.  The  Pf.  Part  of  Deponents  and  Semi-deponents  as  an  active  in  the 
AM.  Abe.  is  not  found  in  early  Latin,  and  is  not  common  in  classical  Latin,  where 
it  is  always  without  an  object  and  is  confined  to  verbs  of  Growth  (principally  ortui, 
coortus,  nStus),  Death,  and  Motion.  It  becomes  common  later,  being  used  with  an 
object  from  Sallust  on. 

2.  The  Pf .  Part,  of  Deponents  as  a  passive  in  the  Abl.  Abe.  is  confined  in  classical 
Latin  to  emeritus,  pactui,  partltus.  Sallust  and  Lrvr,  as  well  as  later  writers, 
extend  the  usage.  Tacitus,  however,  shows  but  two  cases :  adeptus  {Aim.,  1. 7, 8)  and 
ausus  (Ann.,  in.  67, 4). 

8.  The  Put.  Part.  act.  in  the  Abl.  Abe.  is  post-Ciceronian,  beginning  with  Pollio 
andLrvr. 

4.  The  impersonal  use  of  the  Abl.  Abe.  is  found  not  unfrequently  in  early  Latin 
and  Cicero,  rarely  in  Caesar  and  Sallust.  Most  of  the  forms  so  used  have  become 
adverbial  in  character,  as  optittf,  sortltS,  intestftO,  cOnsultf,  auipicttO,  dlrectO, 
meritB,  etc-  The  use  of  a  following  clause  dependent  upon  the  Abl.  is  begun  in 
Cicero  :  adifinctO  ut  {Off-,  n.  12, 42).  Sallust  uses  audltO  and  compertO  with  the 
Infinitive.  But  Lrvr  extends  this  construction  very  greatly,  and  introduces  the  use  of 
neuter  adjectives  in  the  same  way :  inoertO  prae  tenebrlt  quid  aut  peterent  aut 
vltaxent,  L.,  xxvin.  36, 12.    It  is  frequent  in  Tacitus. 

5.  The  use  of  adjectives  and  substantives  in  the  Abl.  is  not  common  in  early  Latin, 
but  is  a  favorite  usage  of  the  classical  period  and  later :  m8  auCtOre,  C,  Or.,  in. 
14,54. 

6.  A  predicate  substantive,  with  the  participle,  is  rare,  but  occurs  in  good  prose : 
Praetore  designate  mortuo  flliC,  c,  Tusc,  m.  28, 70. 

LOCATIVE. 

411.  In  the  Singular  of  the  First  and  Second  Declensions, 
names  of  Towns  and  Small  Islands  are  put  in  the  Locative 
of  the  Place  Where. 

Pomptius  hiemSre  Dfrrhachil,  ApoUoniae  omnibusque  oppidlt  cOustitu- 
erat,  Caes.,  B.C.,  ni.  5, 1 ;  Pompey  had  determined  to  winter  at  Dyr- 
rhachium,  ApolUmia,  and  all  the  towns.  Tlmothenj  Lesbl  (vfidt),  Nef., 
xn.  3, 4 ;  Timotheus  lived  at  Lesbos.  EhodI  ego  nOn  fttl,  sed  ful  in 
BlthyniS,  C,  Plane.,  34, 83 ;  I  was  not  at  Rhodes,  but  I  was  in  Bithynia. 
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Remarks. — i.  A  few  substantives  of  the  Third  Declension  also  form 
sporadic  Locatives;  so  Carthfiginl,  in  Plautus,  Cicero,  and  later; 
TIburl  in  Cicero,  Livv,  and  later,  and  a  few  others.    See  386. 

2.  Other  Locative  forms  are,  doml,  at  home  (61,  r.  2),  huml,  on  the 
ground  (first  in  Cicero),  bolll,  and  mllitiae,  in  the  combinations  doml 
mflitiaeque,  belli  domlque,  in  peace  and  in  war,  at  home  and  in  the  field  ; 
rfW,  in  the  country  (but  rttre  meO,  on  my  farm). 

ParvX  sunt  forte  arma  nisi  est  consilium  doml,  C,  Off.,  1.  22, 76;  of 
little  value  *are  arms  abroad  unless  there  is  wisdom  at  home.  Iacere 
huml,  C,  Cat.,  1.  10,  26  ;  to  lie  on  the  ground.  Hum!  prteternere,  L., 
xlv.  20,  9;  to  throw  flat  on  the  ground. 

Belli  is  found  alone  occasionally  in  Terence  and  Cicero  ;  Ennius, 
Vergil,  and  Ovid  have  terrae ;  Vergil  also  campl. 

3.  Appositions  are  put  in  the  Ablative,  commonly  with  in,  and  regu- 
larly follow  when  qualified  by  an  attribute  : 

Mllites  Albae  eonstiternnt  in  urbe  opportftnfi,  C,  Ph.,  iv.  2,  6;  the  sol- 
diers halted  at  Alba,  a  conveniently  situated  town.  ArchiSs  Antiochlae 
nfttufl  est  celebrl  quondam  urbe,  C,  Arch.,  3,  4  ;  Archias  was  born  at 
Antioch,  once  a  populous  city. 

When  urbe,  city,  oppidO,  town,  or  Insulft,  island,  precedes,  the  prep- 
osition is  always  employed  : 

In  urbe  BomS,  in  the  city  (of)  Rome.  In  oppidO  CitiB,  in  the  town  of 
Citium.    In  Insula  8am0,  in  the  island  (of)  Samos. 

4.  Doml  takes  the  possessive  pronoun  in  the  Genitive  : 

Doml  suae  senex  est  mortuus,  C,  N.D.,  in.  32,  81 ;  the  old  man  died 
at  his  own  house.  Metuis  ut  meae  doml  curetur  dUigenter,  Ter.,  Bee., 
257;  you  fear  that  she  will  not  be  carefully  nursed  at  my  house.  Also 
alienae  domul  (61,  r.  2),  C,  Tusc.,  1.  22,  51;  in  a  strange  house;  doml 
illlns,  C,  Div.  in  Caec,  18,  58  ;  in  his  house. 

But  in  domO  Pericll  (65),  Nep.,  vii.  2, 1 ;  in  the  ^owse(hold)  of  Pericles. 
In  domO  casts,  in  a  pure  house.    In  domO,  in  the  house  (not,  at  home). 

Notes.— 1.  Early  Latin  shows  a  number  of  Locative  forms  that  have  disappeared 
for  the  most  part  in  the  classical  period.  So  temperl  (temporl)  replaced  by  tempore 
in  Cicero  (Livy  and  Tacitus  only  in  tempore) ;  mSnl,  replaced  by  mSne ;  vesper! 
and  herl ;  and  rare  forms  like  diS,  crastinl,  proziml.    See  37, 5. 

2.  On  Locative  forms  of  the  pronouns,  see  91, 3.    On  animl,  see  374,  n.  7.  ;  / 

PREPOSITIONS. 

412.  The  Prepositions  are  originally  local  adverbs,  which 
serve  to  define  more  narrowly  the  local  ideas  involved  in  the 
cases.  The  analogy  of  the  local  adverbs  is  followed  by  other 
adverbs,  which  are  not  so  much  prepositions  as  prepositional 
adverbs.     Of  the  Prepositions  proper,  that  is,  Prepositions 
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used  in  composition  (see  Note),  as  well  as  in  the  regimen  of 
cases,  cum  (con)  does  not  clearly  indicate  a  local  relation. 

The  only  cases  that  involve  local  ideas  are  the  Accusative 
and  Ablative.  The  Accusative,  as  the  case  of  the  Direct 
Object,  represents  the  relation  whither  9  the  Ablative  repre- 
sents the  relations  whence  ?  and  where  ? 

Remarks.— 1.  In  verbs  of  Motion,  the  Result  of  the  Motion  is  often 
considered  as  Rest  in  a  place  (where).    See  385,  n.  2. 

2.  In  verbs  of  Rest,  the  Rest  is  sometimes  conceived  as  the  Result 
of  Motion  (whither).    See  385,  n.  3. 

Note.— Prepositions  derive  their  name  from  the  fact  that  they  are  prefixed  in  com- 
position. Many  of  the  Latin  Prepositions  are  not  used  in  composition,  and  these  may 
be  called  improper  Prepositions.  The  prefixes  amb-  (am-  an-),  dis  (dl),  por-  (parr-, 
pol-),  red-  (re-),  Sfid-  (S0-)  and  v&-  are  sometimes  called  inseparable  prepositions. 

413.  Position  of  the  Preposition. — The  Preposition  gener- 
ally precedes  the  case. 

Remarks. — 1.  Cum  always  follows  a  personal  pronoun,  and  may  or 
may  not  follow  a  relative  pronoun  :  m&ram,  with  me;  quocum  or  cum 
quO,  with  whom.  D6  is  not  uncommonly  placed  after  qu5  and  qufi,  rarely 
after  quibus.  Position  after  the  relative  is  found  here  and  there  also 
in  the  case  of  other  Prepositions,  but  principally  in  early  Latin  or  the 
poets,  as  follows:  ab,  ad  (also  in  Cicero),  ex,  in,  por,  pott  (after  banc, 
C,  Tu8c.,  11.  6, 15),  and  pro\ 

Dissyllabic  Prepositions  are  postponed  more  often,  but  Cicero  re- 
stricts this  to  pronouns,  with  the  following  Prepositions :  ante,  eircfi, 
oontrS,  inter,  penes,  propter,  sine,  ttltrfi.    Caesar  postpones  intra"  also. 

Tonus,  a8far  as,  and  versus,  -ward,  always  follow. 

2.  When  the  substantive  has  an  attribute  the  Preposition  may  come 
between ;  banc  igitur  ob  causam  (C. ,  Br. ,  24 ,94),  for  this  reason,  therefore. 

3.  The  Preposition  may  be  separated  from  its  case  by  an  attributive 
adjective  or  its  equivalent,  or  other  modifier  of  the  case :  post  vero"  Sullae 
victOriam,  but  after  Sulla's  victory ;  ad  befits  vlvendum,  for  living  hap- 
pily. But  model  prose  usually  avoids  separating  the  Preposition  by 
more  than  a  word  or  two.    The  poets  have  no  scruples. 

Notes.— 1.  A  peculiarity  of  poetry,  Livy,  and  later  prose  is  the  post-position  of  both 
Preposition  and  attribute  :  motfl  in  mSgno,  L.,  ix.  37, 11 ;  in  great  fear. 

2.  Especially  to  be  noted  is  the  position  of  per,  through  (by),  in  adjurations:  L?dia 
die  per  omn6s  te  deos  5r6,  H.,  O.,  1. 8, 1  ;  Lydia,  tell,  by  all  the  gods,  I  pray  thee. 
JPer  ego  t8  deife  5r6",  Ter.,  And*  834 ;  I  pray  thee,  by  the  gods. 

8.  Between  the  Preposition  and  its  case  are  often  inserted  the  enclitics  que,  no,  ve ; 
and  after  ante,  post,  and  praeter  the  conjunctions  autem,  enim,  quidem,  tamen, 
verO,  occur,  but  not  frequently.    The  first  word  in  the  combinations  et— Ot,  aut— aut, 
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simul— simul,  vel— vel,  sometimes  follows  the  Preposition;  cum  et  diurnS  et  noo* 
turnO  metfl,  c,  Tusc.,  v.  23, 66. 

414.  Repetition  and  Omission  of  the  Preposition. — With 
different  words  which  stand  in  the  same  connection,  the  Prep- 
osition is  repeated,  when  the  Preposition  is  emphatic,  or  the 
individual  words  are  to  be  distinguished ;  so  regularly  after 
ant — ant,  et — et,  nee— nee,  vel— vel,  non  modo — sed  etiam, 
aed,  nisi,  quam,  and  in  comparative  clauses  with  nt  Other- 
wise it  is  omitted ;  so  always  with  qne. 

Et  ex  urbe  et  ex  agrls,  C,  Cat.,  11.  10,  21 ;  both  from  (the)  city  and 
from  (the)  country.  D6  honore  ant  de*  dlgnitfite  oontendimus,  C,  Tusc., 
in.  21,  50  ;  toe  are  striving  about  office,  or  about  position. 

Remarks. — 1.  When  a  relative  follows  in  the  same  construction  as  its 
antecedent,  the  Preposition  is  usually  omitted. 

(CimOn)  incidit  in  eandem  invidiam  (in)  quam  pater  suns,  Nep.,  v.  3, 1 ; 
Cimon  fell  into  the  same  disrepute  into  which  his  father  had  fallen. 

2.  So  in  questions  :  Ante  tempus  morl  miserum.  Quod  tandem  tempns  1 
C,  Tusc.,  1.  39, 93  ;  a  hard  case  His,  to  die  before  the  time.  (Before) 
what  time,  pray  f 

3.  After  quasi,  tamquam,  start,  the  Preposition  is  more  often  inserted. 
Bus  ex  urbe  tamquam  6  vinclls  evolfivfrunt,  Cf.  C,  Or.,  11.  6,  22  ;  they 

sped  from  the  city  to  the  country  as  if  from  a  jail. 

4.  Tugo  Prepositions  are  rarely  used  with  the  same  word.  Either  the 
word  is  repeated,  a  form  of  is  used,  or  one  Prep,  turned  into  an  adverb  : 

PrO  ScIpdOne  et  adversus  ScIpiOnem,  for  and  against  Scipio.  Ante  pft- 
gnam  et  post  earn,  before  and  after  the  battle.  Et  in  corpore  et  extra"  [sunt] 
quaedam  bona,  C,  Fin.,  n.  21, 68.  But  intra"  extrfique  munition*,  Caes., 
B.C.,  in.  72,2. 

41  &  As  adverbs  without  a  case  are  used  : 

Ad,  about,  with  numerals  in  Caesar,  Livy,  and  later ;  adversus,  to 
meet,  especially  in  Plautus  and  Terence  ;  ante  and  post  of  Time  (403, 
N.  4)  ;  oontrfi,  opposite,  on  the  other  hand  ;  drefi,  round  about,  and 
dreum  (rare) ;  prae,  forward,  in  Plautus  and  Terence  ;  props,  near, 
and  propter  (rare);  iuxtfi,  near  by  (rare);  intrS,  inside  (post-classical); 
extrft,  outside;  Infrf,  below;  suprS,  above;  subter,  beneath,  and  super, 
above,  both  rare ;  dtrfi,  on  this  side  ;  UltrS,  beyond  ;  cOram,  in  the  pres- 
ence of;  clam,  secretly  ;  praeter,  except  (Sall.,  Livy  and  later). 

I.— Prepositions  Construed  with  the  Accusative. 

416.  The  Prepositions  construed  with  the  Accusative  are  : 
Ad,  adversus,  ante,  apud,  circa,  circum,  cirdter,  cis,  citri. 
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clam,  contra,  erga,  extra,  infra,  inter,  intra,  ifixtft,  ob,  penes, 
per,  post  (pone),  praeter,  prope,  propter,  secundum,  supra, 
trans,  ftltrS,  usque,  versus. 

1.  Ad.  Of  Motion  Whither,  to,  up  to.  Of  Direction,  towards  (ad  ori- 
entem).  Of  Respect,  for,  with  regard  to  (ad  has  r8a  porspieax) ;  found 
first  in  Terence.  Of  Manner,  after,  according  to  (ad  nunc  modum); 
colloquial  (in  Cicero's  speeches  only  quem  ad  modum).  Of  Place,  at 
(=  apod),  colloquial  (ad  montem,  C,  Fam.,  xv.  2,  2)  and  legal  (ad  forum, 
ad  te),  rare  in  Cicero's  speeches.  Of  Time,  at,  refers  only  to  future, 
and  gives  either  a  point  (ad  vesperum,  at  evening),  an  interval  (ad 
paucOe  dies,  a  few  days  hence),  or  an  approaching  time,  towards. 
With  Numerals,  about.  Of  Purpose,  for  (castra  hostl  ad  praedam  re- 
linqnunt,  L.,  ni.  63,  4).  Also  in  phrases.  Post-Ciceronian  Latin  ex- 
tended the  sphere  of  ad,  and  colloquially  it  was  often  a  substitute  for 
the  Dative. 

2.  Adversus  (-urn),  [i.e.,  turned  to].  Towards,  over  against,  against. 
Rare  in  early  Latin  and  in  Caesar  and  Sallust.  In  the  sense,  over 
against,  it  is  found  first  in  Livy.  In  the  transferred  sense,  towards,  it 
expresses  usually  hostile  disposition,  but  begins  to  indicate  friendly 
disposition  in  Cicero.  Exadversus  (-urn)  is  found  occasionally,  begin- 
ning with  Cicero,  and  is  always  local. 

3.  Ante  [i.e.,  over  against,  facing].  Of  Place  Where,  before.  Of 
Place  Whither,  before  ;  rarely  (not  in  Cicero).  Of  Time,  before ;  the 
most  frequent  use.     Of  Degree,  before  ;  not  in  Cicero  or  Caesar. 

4.  Apod  is  used  chiefly  of  Persons.  At  the  house  of  (characteristic 
locality).  In  the  presence  of  (itldicem).  In  the  writings  of  (Platflnem). 
In  the  view  of.  Of  Place,  at,  in  (=in);  common  in  comedy  (apud 
vXUam) ;  rare  elsewhere,  especially  with  proper  names,  where  ad  was 
preferred,  except  by  Sallust.  In  phrases  like  apud  s6  esse,  to  be  in 
one*  8  senses. 

5.  Circfi  (circum).  Around.  Circum  is  exclusively  local  (except 
once  in  Vitruvius,  where  it  is  temporal).  CircS  in  the  local  sense  is 
found  first  in  Cicero.  In  the  meaning  about,  of  Time  or  Number, 
it  is  found  first  in  Horace.  So,  too,  in  the  transferred  sense  of  the 
sphere  of  mental  action  :  circfi  virentls  est  animus  eampOs,  H.,  0.,  11. 
5,5. 

6.  Cirdter.  Of  Place,  about ;  once  in  Plautus.  Usually  of  Time, 
about,  especially  with  numerals  ;  but  the  prepositional  usage  is  on  the 
whole  small. 

7.  Cis,  dtrft.  This  side,  short  of.  Of  Place ;  cis  found  first  in 
Varro,  dtrfi  in  Cicero.  Cis  is  occasionally  temporal  in  Plautus,  Sal- 
lust, Ovid.  Citrfi,  of  Time,  within,  this  side  of;  found  first  in  Ovid. 
Without  {stopping  short  of) ;  found  first  in  Livy,  then  in  Ovid,  and 
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the  post- Augustan  prose  writers.    In  C,  Or.,  i8,50,  eitrfi  may  be  ren- 
dered further  back ;  i.e.,  nearer  the  beginning. 

8.  Clam.  Secretly.  With  Ace.  in  early  Latin,  in  the  b.  Hisp.,  and 
in  the  Jurists.  With  Abl.  in  Caesar  (B.C.,  11.32,  8),  and  in  the  b. 
Afr.,  n,4  (both  passages  disputed).  Clancuhun  with  Ace.,  only  in 
Terence. 

9.  Contra.  Opposite  to,  over  against,  opposed  to,  against.  It  appears 
as  a  Preposition  first  in  the  classical  period,  and  is  used  both  in  local 
and  transferred  senses.  In  the  latter  case  the  force  is  predominantly 
hostile. 

10.  Ergfi.  Opposite,  towards.  Of  Place  ;  very  rarely,  in  early  and 
late  Latin.     Usually  in  the  transferred  sense  of  friendly  relations. 

'The  hostile  sense  is  occasional  in  comedy,  Nepos,  and  later  writers. 
Ergfi  is  used  always  of  Persons  or  personified  Things  until  the  time  of 
Tacitus. 

11.  ExtrS.  Without,  outside  of,  beside.  It  is  used  of  local  and  trans- 
ferred relations  ;  rarely  in  the  sense  of  sine  (Tac,  H.,  i.  49)  ;  occasion- 
ally in  sense  of  praetor,  except. 

12.  Infra.  Beneath,  lower  down.  Of  Space  ;  more  frequently  in 
classical  Latin,  of  Rank  or  Grade  ;  Temporal  but  once  (C,  Br.,  10, 40). 
It  occurs  but  rarely  in  later  Latin,  and  is  cited  only  once  from  early 
Latin  (Ter.,  Wan.,  489). 

13.  Inter.  Between.  Of  Place  Where,  rarely  of  Place  Whither. 
Colloquial  were  phrases  like  inter  viam  (vifis),  on  the  road,  inter  nOs, 
between  ourselves.  Inter  paueds,  preeminently,  is  post-classical.  Of 
Time,  during ;  at  all  periods,  but  in  Cicero  principally  in  the  Let- 
ters. 

14.  Intra.  Within.  Of  Local  and  Temporal  (not  in  Cicero)  rela- 
tions. The  usage  in  transferred  relations  is  post-classical,  and  mainly 
poetical. 

15.  Inxtfi  [i.e.,  adjoining].  Hard  by,  near,  next  to.  It  appears  as 
a  Preposition  first  in  Varro,  then  in  Caesar,  but  not  in  Cicero.  It  is 
used  locally  until  Livy,  who  employs  it  also  in  transferred  senses  of 
Time,  Order,  etc. 

16.  Ob  [i.e.,  over  against,  opposite  to].  Bight  before.  Of  Place 
occasionally  at  all  periods  (not  in  Caesar,  Livy,  Curtius,  Tacitus). 
Of  Cause,  for ;  found  in  early  Latin  (not  with  personal  pronouns  in 
Plautus),  in  classical  and  post-classical  Latin  in  increasing  propor- 
tion. Caesar  uses  it  only  in  formulae  with  rem  (res)  and  causam. 
Cicero  and  Caesar  do  not  use  ob  id  or  ob  ea,  which,  found  in  early 
Latin,  reappear  in  Sallust.  Ob  has  almost  completely  supplanted 
propter  in  Tacitus.  With  the  substantive  and  participle  (ob  dflfensum 
Capitolium)  ob  is  found  first  in  Livy. 

17.  Penes.     With  =  in    the  hands  of ;  of   Persons.    Applied  to 
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Things,  it  is  found  in  poetry  first  in  Horace  ;  in  prose  first  in  Tacitus. 
It  is  found  wholly  with  esse  until  later  Latin. 

18.  Per.  Of  Space,  through  ;  of  Time,  during  ;  of  Cause,  owing  to  ; 
of  Instrument,  by  (both  persons  and  things)  ;  of  Manner,  by,  in.  It 
is  used  phraseologically  in  oaths,  by;  also  with  persons  (sometimes 
things),  as  per  me  licet,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  you  may.  Per  =  ab 
of  Agent  is  found  only  in  late  Latin. 

19.  Pone.  Behind,  only  in  Local  relations;  it  is  most  frequent  in 
Plautus,  occurs  but  once  in  Cicero,  never  in  Caesar  or  Horace,  and 
is  rare  in  general. 

20.  Post.  Of  Place,  behind;  rare,  but  in  good  usage.  Of  Time, 
after.    Of  Rank,  subordinate  to  ;  in  Sallust,  poets,  and  late  prose. 

21.  Praeter.  Of  Place,  in  front  of,  on  before,  past.  In  a  transferred 
sense,  except ;  contrary  to  (oplnionem  and  the  like).  Of  Rank,  beyond 
(praeter  omnes  is  cited  only  from  Plautus  and  Horace  ;  usually  praeter 
ceterOs). 

22.  Prope.  Of  Place,  near ;  found  first  in  the  classical  period.  It 
sometimes  has  the  constructions  of  adjectives- of  Nearness.  Of  Time, 
near;  very  rare  and  post-classical,  as  Livy,  Suetonius.  Propius  is 
found  first  in  Caesar  as  a  preposition. 

23.  Propter.  Of  Place,  near.  Of  Cause,  on  account  of;  very  com- 
mon in  early  and  classical  Latin,  but  avoided  by  many  authors,  notably 
Tacitus.  With  substantive  and  participle  it  appears  first  in  Varro  ; 
then  is  common  in  Livy,  and  later. 

24.  Secundum  [i.e.,  following].  Of  Place,  along  (Utua),  close  behind; 
very  rare  (C,  Fam.,  iv.  12, 1).  Of  Time,  immediately  after  ;  in  early 
Latin  and  Cicero,  common  in  Livy,  but  never  in  Caesar,  Sallust, 
Tacitus.  Of  Series,  next  to  ;  in  Plautus  and  Cicero.  Of  Reference, 
according  to  ;  at  nil  periods.     Secus  is  ante-classical  and  rare. 

25.  Supra.  Of  Place,  above,  beyond ;  so  Cicero  almost  exclusively. 
Of  Time,  beyond;  very  rare.  Of  Grade,  above.  Of  Authority,  in 
charge  of;  Vitruvius  and  later. 

26.  Trans.    On  the  other  side,  beyond,  across  ;  only  in  Local  relations. 

27.  UltrS.  Of  Space  and  Measure,  on  that  side,  beyond.  Of  Time  ; 
only  in  late  Latin.  The  early  form  His  is  very  rare  and  in  formulae,  as, 
Cis  Tiberim  et  His  Tiberim.  In  late  Latin  ultra  supplants  praeter  almost 
wholly. 

28.  tfsque,  up  to,  is  found  once  in  Terence,  several  times  in  Cicero, 
and  occasionally  later,  with  the  Ace.  of  the  name  of  a  town.  With 
other  names  of  localities  it  appears  first  in  Livy. 

29.  Versus,  -ward.  As  a  preposition  it  first  appears  in  the  classical 
period  and  is  found  usually  with  names  of  Towns,  and  small  Islands  ; 
with  other  words  it  is  regularly  combined  with  the  prepositions  ad  (not 
in  Cicero)  or  in. 
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II.    Prepositions  Construed  with  the  Ablative. 

417.  Prepositions  construed  with  the  Ablative  are  a  (afy 
abs),  absque,  coram,  cum,  de,  6  (ex),  prae,  pro,  sine,  tonus; 
rarely  fine,  palam,  procul,  simuL 

i.  i  (ab,  abs).  Of  Place  Whence,  from,  especially  of  the  point  of 
departure  ;  so  in  phrases,  S  tergO,  S  capita,  etc.  Of  Cause,  from  (Irft) ; 
beginning  with  Livy.  Of  Agent,  by.  Of  Remote  Origin,  from.  Of 
Time,  from.  Of  Reference,  according  to,  after.  Of  Specification,  in 
(doled  ab  oculls) ;  often  with  compound  verbs. 

Note.— The  form  before  vowels  and  h  is  always  ab ;  before  consonants  usually  £, 
though  ab  is  not  uncommon  before  consonants  other  than  the  labials  b,  f,  p,  y,  and  is 
frequent  before  1,  n,  r,  8,  and  i  ( j)  ;  abfl  is  found  only  before  t8  and  in  the  combination 
absque.    Cicero  uses  abs  t8  in  his  early  writings,  but  prefers  &  t8  in  his  later  ones. 

2.  Absque  [i.e.,  off].  Without.  Peculiar  to  early  Latin,  where  it 
is  used  in  conditional  sentences  only.  Occasionally  in  later  Latin,  as, 
absque  sententiS  (Quint.,  vii.  2, 44),  for  praeter  sententiam. 

3.  Coram.  Face  to  face  with,  in  the  presence  of;  it  is  used  with  Per- 
sons only,  and  is  found  first  in  Cicero,  and  then  in  later  writers,  but  in 
general  it  is  rare  until  the  time  of  Tacitus,  who  uses  it  very  often  in 
the  Annals  and  always  postpones. 

4.  Cum.  With;  of  Accompaniment  in  the  widest  sense.  With 
Abl.  of  Manner  regularly  when  there  is  no  attributive  ;  often  when 
there  is  one.  Sometimes  it  is  used  of  mutual  action  :  Orfire  cum,  plead 
with  (Plautus),  etc, 

5.  De.  Of  Place,  down  from,  and  then  from;  especially  with  com- 
pounds of  de  and  ex.  Of  Source,  from;  with  verbs  of  Receiving  (actual 
and  mental).  Of  Origin ;  but  mainly  in  poetry  and  later  prose.  Of 
Object,  concerning.  Of  Time;  in  phrases  de  nocte,  de  die  (diem  de  die, 
day  after  day).  Of  the  Whole  from  which  a  part  is  taken.  Of  Refer' 
ence,  according  to  (de  sententifi).    Of  Material ;  poetical  and  late. 

6.  £  (ex).  Of  Place,  out  of,  from.  Often  in  phraseological  usages, 
as  ex  parte,  partly ;  ex  asse,  and  the  like.  With  verbs  of  Receiving, 
from.  Of  Time,  from  ;  ex  tempore  is  phraseological.  Of  Origin,  from. 
Of  Reference,  according  to.  Of  Manner  ;  in  many  phrases,  as  ex 
aequo,  ex  ordine.  E  is  used  before  consonants  only,  ex  before  both 
vowels  and  consonants. 

7.  Fine  (or  flnl).  Up  to  ;  found  in  Plautus  and  Cato,  then  not  un- 
til very  late  Latin.  With  the  Gen.  it  occurs  in  b.  Afr.  and  in  Sallust, 
Fr.;  then  not  until  Ovid  and  very  late  Latin. 

8.  Palam,  in  the  sense  of  coram,  in  the  presence  of,  is  found  first  in 
Horace  and  Livy,  and  is  rare. 
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9.  Prae.  Of  Place,  in  front  of;  with  verbs  of  Motion  only,  in  clas- 
sical Latin.  In  early  Latin  in  the  phrase  prae  manfi,  at  hand.  Of  the 
Preventive  Cause,  for ;  with  negatives  only,  in  and  after  the  classical 
period ;  in  early  Latin,  also  in  positive  sentences.  Of  Comparison,  in 
comparison  with  ;  occasionally  at  all  periods. 

10.  PrO.  Of  Place,  before ;  not  in  early  Latin,  but  found  first  in 
the  classical  period,  where  it  is  coufined  to  certain  combinations,  as 
prO  rfctrls,  castrls,  aede,  vftUO,  etc.,  and  means  before  and  on.  In  behalf 
of;  not  cited  for  early  Latin.  Instead  of;  very  common  at  all  periods. 
In  proportion  to  ;  at  all  periods.    Quam  pro" ;  found  first  in  Livy. 

11.  Procul,  far  from,  is  poetical,  and  begins  in  prose  with  Livy.  In 
classical  Latin  prose  always  with  ab. 

12.  Simul,  in  the  sense  of  cum,  belongs  to  poetry  and  Tacitus  (Ann., 
in.  64). 

13.  Sine,  without,  is  opposed  to  cum. 

14.  Tenug,  to  the  extent  of.  Of  Space  (actual  and  transferred),  as 
far  as.  It  is  found  occasionally  with  the  Gen.,  but  almost  wholly 
with  PL,  and  perhaps  but  once  in  Cicero  {Arat.,  83) ;  otherwise  it  be- 
longs to  poetry,  making  its  first  appearance  in  prose  in  Cicero  (Dei., 
13, 36)  and  Livy.  It  occurs  w,ith  the  Ace.  in  late  Latin.  Tonus  is  al- 
ways postponed. 

III.   Prepositions  Construed  with  the  Accusative 
and  Ablative. 

418.  Prepositions  construed  with  the  Accusative  and  Ab- 
lative are  in,  sub,  subter,  super. 

1.  In  (the  forms  endo,  indu,  are  early  and  rare),  (a)  With  Accusative : 
Of  Place,  into,  into  the  midst  of.  Of  Disposition  and  Direction, 
towards.  Of  Time,  into  (multam  noctem),  for  (diem,  multOs  annQs,  poste- 
ram).  Of  Purpose  or  Destination,  for  ;  mostly  post-classical.  Of  Man- 
ner, in,  after.  Phraseologically  with  neuter  adjectives  :  in  deterius,  for 
the  worse  ;  but  mainly  post-classical.     With  Distributives,  to,  among. 

(b)  With  Ablative:  Of  Place,  in,  on.  Of  Time,  within.  Of  Refer- 
ence, in  the  case  of,  in  regard  to,  in  the  matter  of.  Of  Condition,  in 
(armls).  In  many  phrases,  especially  with  neuter  adjectives,  in  inoertO, 
dubiO,  integrO,  ambiguO,  etc. 

2.  Sub.  (a)  With  Accusative  :  Of  Place  Whither,  under.  Of  Time 
Approaching,  about  (noctem,  vesperum) ;  just  Past,  immediately  after. 
Of  Condition,  under  (sub  potestfttem  redigl). 

(b)  With  Ablative  :  Of  Place  Where,  under;  also  in  phrases,  sub 
armls,  etc.  Of  Time  When,  about ;  rare,  and  first  in  Caesar.  Of  Posi- 
tion, under  (re£e,  iudice,  etc.).  Of  Condition,  under  (eft  oondicione) ;  first 
inLrw. 

18 
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3.  Sabter.  (a)  With  Accusative  ;  rare,  and  locally  equal  to  tub. 

(b)  With  the  Ablative  ;  more  rare  and  almost  wholly  poetical  (Catul- 
lus and  Vergil).  Cf  C,  Tusc.,v.  1, 4,  which  may  be  Ace.  Subtus 
occurs  only  in  Vite.,  iv.  2,  5,  and  then  with  the  Accusative. 

4.  Super,  (a)  With  Accusative  but  once  before  the  classical  time  : 
Of  Place,  over,  above.  Of  Time,  during ;  found  first  in  Pliny,  Epp. 
Metaphorically  of  Degree,  beyond  (super  modum) ;  post-classical. 

(b)  With  the  Ablative  :  Of  Space,  above.  Of  Time,  during  (not 
until  the  Augustan  poets).  Metaphorically  =  praeter ;  very  rare  : 
=  de,  concerning;  colloquial;  hence  in  Plautus,  Cato,  Cicero's  Let- 
ters (ad  Att.)t  Sallust,  Horace,  Livy  ;  but  uncommon. 

INFINITIVE. 
The  Infinitive  as  a  Substantive. 

419.  The  Infinitive  is  the  substantive  form  of  the  verb. 

Note.— The  Infinitive  differs  from  a  verbal  substantive  in  that  it  retains  the  adver- 
bial attribute,  the  designations  of  voice  and  time,  and  the  regimen  of  the  verb  : 

Amfire,  to  love ;  valde"  amfire,  to  love  hugely ;  amfirl,  to  be  loved ;  amfivisse,  to 
have  loved ;  amfire  aliquem,  to  love  a  man ;  nocere  alicul,  to  hurt  a  man. 

But  the  great  claim  of  the  Infinitive  to  be  considered  a  verb  lies  in  the  involution  of 
predicate  and  subject.  Like  the  finite  verb,  the  Infinitive  involves  predicate  and  sub- 
ject ;  but  the  subj.  is  indefinite  and  the  predication  is  dependent 

420.  The  Infinitive,  when  it  stands  alone,  involves  an  in- 
definite Accusative  Subject,  and  the  Predicate  of  that  Sub- 
ject is,  of  course,  in  the  Accusative  Case. 

Begem  esse,  to  be  king.  Bonum  esse,  to  be  good.  Compare  quid  stultius 
quam  aliquem  eo*  sibi  placere  quod  ipse  nira  fecit,  Sen.,  E.M.,  74, 17 ;  what 
is  more  foolish  than  for  a  man  to  (that  a  man  should)  pride  himself  on 
what  he  has  not  done  himself. 

So  in  the  paradigm  of  the  verb  : 

Amfitttrum  esse,  to  be  about  to  love. 

Note.— On  the  Nora,  with  the  Inf.  by  Attraction,  see  528. 

In  consequence  of  this  double  nature,  the  Infinitive  may  be  used  as 
a  substantive  or  as  a  verb. 

421.  The  Infinitive,  as  a  substantive,  is  used  regularly  in 
two  cases  only — Nominative  and  Accusative.  In  the  other 
cases  its  place  is  supplied  by  the  Gerund  and  the  Ablative 
Supine. 

Notes. — 1.  Traces  of  the  original  Dat.  (or  Loc.)  nature  of  the  Infinitive  are  still 
apparent  in  many  constructions,  which  are,  however,  mostly  poetical : 
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(a)  With  verbs  of  Motion  in  early  Latin  and  the  later  poets,  when  ut,  ad  with 
Gerundive  or  Snp.  is  to  be  expected. 

Abilt  aedem  vlsere  Minervae,  Pl.,  5.,  900 ;  she  went  away  to  visit  the  temple 
of  Minerva.  Semper  in  Oceanum  mittit  m6  quaerere  gemmas,  Prop.,  ii.  (m.)  16 
(8),  17  ;  she  is  always  sending  me  to  the  Ocean  to  look  for  (in  quest  of)  pearls. 

(6)  With  verbs  of  Giving,  Rendering,  and  the  like,  in  early  Latin  and  the  poets,  where 
the  Ace.  of  the  Gerundive  is  to  be  expected.  Classical  is  the  use  of  bibere  only,  in  this 
way.    (The  old  form  biber  points  to  the  effacement  of  the  final  sense  of  this  Inf.) 

Iovl  bibere  ministrare,  Qf.  c,  Tusc.,  1. 26.  Quern  virum  ant  heroa  lyrft  vol 
fieri  tlbiS  sumes  celebrfire,  C1I51  H.,  O.,  1.  ia,l.  Different,  of  course,  are  cases 
like  dl  tibi  posse  tufts  tribuant  detendere  semper,  Ov.,  TV.,  in.  5, 21,  where  posse 
detendere  is  felt  as  potestfitem  defendendl. 

(c)  With  many  adjectives  where  the  Sup.  in  ft,  or  some  construction  of  Purpose,  is  to 
be  expected. 

In  early  Latin  the  adjectives  are  parfitus,  COnsuStus,  d6feS8US.  But  this  usage  is 
widely  extended  by  the  Augustan  poets  Vergil  and  Horace,  and  later. 

It  is  confined  principally,  however,  to  adjectives  of  capability,  ability,  necessity,  etc., 
and  adjectives  like  facilis  (with  act.  as  well  as  pass.  Inf.,  first  in  Prop.),  difficilis,  and 
the  like :  BOma  cap!  facilis,  Lucan,  ii.  656.  Note  the  strange  usage  dissentlre 
manifestos,  Tac,  Ann.,  n.  57, 4,  and  occasionally  elsewhere. 

2.  The  Inf.  may  take  an  adj.  attribute,  but  in  classical  prose  this  is  limited  to  ip- 
sum,  hftc  ipsum,  and  tOtum  hftc : 

VIvere  ipsum  turpe  est  nftbls,  living  itself  is  a" disgrace  to  us,  Quibusdam 
totum  hftc  displicet  philosopharl  (280, 1,  a). 

The  Infinitive  as  a  Subject. 

422.  The  Infinitive,  as  a  Subject,  is  treated  as  a  neuter 
substantive. 

Incipere  multO  est  quam  inpetrfire  facilius,  Pl.,  Poen.,  974  ;  beginning 
is  much  easier  (work)  than  winning.  Hiserum  est  deturbfirl  forttLnlg 
omnibus,  C,  Quinct.,  31,  95 ;  it  is  wretched  to  find  one's  self  turned  rudely 
out  of  all  one's  fortunes.  Non  tarn  turpe  fait  vincI  quam  eontendisse  de- 
corum est,  Ov.,  M.,  ix.  6  (280,  2,  a). 

Notes.— 1.  The  use  of  the  Inf.  as  a  subj.  grew  out  of  its  use  as  an  obj.,  but  the 
original  Dat.  (Loc.)  sense  was  lost  to  the  consciousness  just  as  the  prepositional  sense 
of  our  own  to  is  lost  when  our  Inf.  becomes  a  subj.;  as  in,  to  err  is  human,  to  forgive 
divine.  No  Roman  felt  turpe  fait  vincI,  as,  there  was  disgrace  in  being  beaten  ; 
bonum  est  legere  was  to  him  another  bona  est  lSctiO  (see  Priscian,  408, 27). 

2.  The  substantives  used  as  predicates  are  not  common  in  early  Latin.  LuDldd*  est 
is  confined  to  Plautus.  Stultitia  est,  consilium  est,  and  tempos  est  are  universal. 
Cicero  introduces  the  not  uncommon  mOs  est,  and  many  others  with  est,  as :  cOn- 
suetfLdO  (-inis),  vitium,  ius,  fas,  nefSs,  facinus,  f&tum,  caput,  res  (Caesar), 
Opus,  munus,  officium,  onus,  sapientia,  and  a  few  others.  Still  more  are  found 
later.  Many  of  these  also  take  ut ;  so  officium  always  in  comedy  (except  Tbr.,  And., 
881). 

3.  Neuter  adjectives  are  used  as  predicates  in  great  variety.  Ciceronian  are  certius 
(quam),  consentSneum,  falsum,  incrSdibile,  integrum,  glQriosum,  mfiius 
(quam),  mlrum,  novom,  optimum,  rectum,  singulSre,  trttum,  verlsimile, 
Vfirum.  Most  of  them,  however,  but  once.  Some  of  these  also  take  ut,  but  not  often 
in  good  prose, 
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4.  In  early  Latin  many  impersonal  verbs  are  used  as  predicates.  Classical  Latin 
retains  most  of  them,  bat  drops  oondeoet,  dispudet,  subolet,  and  adds  some,  such 
as  paenitet,  dedecet,  displicet,  prMest,  obest,  attinet.  others  come  in  later. 
Borne,  such  as  oportet,  also  take  ut  or  the  simple  Subjv.  Noteworthy  is  est,  it  is  pos- 
sible, found  first  in  Varro  and  Lucr.,  then  not  till  Vbro.  and  Hor.,  and  never  common. 

5.  Certain  abstract  phrases,  whose  meanings  are  akin  to  the  words  already  men- 
tioned, take  the  Inf.  as  a  subject.  So  especially  predicate  Genitives,  as  oOnauOtfLdinis 
and  mdris ;  or  combinations  like  quid  negOtil,  nihil  negOtil  68t ;  predicate  Datives 
such  as  oordl  eat,  ctirae  est,  both  unclassical ;  or  phrases,  as  operae  pretium,  in 
animO  esse,  in  mentem  venire,  of  which  the  last  two  were  introduced  by  Cicero. 

The  Infinitive  as  an  Object. 

423.  1.  The  Infinitive  is  used  as  the  Object  of  Verbs  of 
Creation,  commonly  known  as  Auxiliary  Verbs. 

These  Verbs  help  the  Infinitive  into  existence. 

2.  Such  verbs  denote  Will,  Power,  Duty,  Habit,  Inclination,  Re- 
solve, Continuance,  End,  and  the  like,  with  their  opposites. 

fimorl  cupiB,  Ter.  ,  Heaut. ,  971 ;  i*  want  to  die.  [CatO]  esse  qnam  vidfirl 
bonus  m&lebat,  S.,  C,  54,  5  ;  Cato  preferred  being  (good)  to  seeming 
good.  Sed  precor  ut  possim  ttltius  esse  miser,  Ov.,  Tr.,  v.  2,  78  ;  but  1 
pray  that  I  may  be  more  safely  wretched.  Vincere  scls,  Hannibal ;  Victo- 
ria Htl  nescls,  L.,xxn.  51  ;  how  to  win  victory,  you  know,  Hannibal; 
how  to  make  use  of  victory,  you  know  not.  Qui  morl  didicit,  servlre  d6- 
dididt,  Sen.,  E.M.,  26,  10  ;  he  who  has  learned  to  die  has  unlearned  to 
be  a  slave.  Maledictls  deterrfire  ne*  scrlbat  parat,  Tee.,  Ph.,  3  ;  he  is 
preparing  (trying)  to  frighten  (him)  from  writing,  by  abuse.  Qui  men- 
tlrl  solet,  peierare  consuevit,  C,  Rose. Com.,  16,  46  ;  he  who  is  wont  to  lie 
is  accustomed  to  swear  falsely.  Vulnera  quae  ffcdt  debuit  ipse  patl,  Ov., 
Am.,  n.  3,  4  ;  the  wounds  he  gave  he  should  himself  have  suffered. 
Vereor  laudfire  praesentem,  C,  N.D.,  1.  21,  58  ;  I  feel  a  delicacy  about 
praising  a  man  to  his  face.  BeligiGnuxn  animum  nOdls  exsolvere  pergO, 
Lucr.,  i.  932;  I  go  on  to  loose  the  spirit  from  the  bonds  of  superstition* 
creeds.  Tufi  quod  nil  retert,  percontftrl  desinfis,  Ter.,  Hec,  810  ;  cease  to 
inquire  what  matters  naught  to  you. 

So  nabeO,  I  have  (it  in  my  power). 

Tantum  habeO  pollicfiri  me  tibi  cumulate  satisfacturum,  C,  Fam.t  1.  5A, 
3  ;  so  much  I  can  promise,  that  I  will  give  you  obundant  satisfaction. 

Notes.— 1.  The  original  force  of  the  Inf.  is,  in  most  of  these  constructions,  hard  to 
determine,  and  was  certainly  not  felt  by  the  Romans  themselves.  In  many  cases  the 
Inf.  seems  to  have  been  used  because  the  governing  word  or  phrase  was  felt  to  be  more 
or  less  equivalent  to  a  Verb  of  Creation. 

2.  The  principal  verbs,  construed  thus  with  the  Inf.,  are  as  follows : 
Will :  velle,  maHe,  nQlle,  cupere,  optare  (rare,  except  in  passive),  petere,  pOstu- 
lare,  avere,  audere,  deslderare  (first  in  Cic),  praegestlre,  gestlre,  ardere, 
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metuere  (ante-class.),  ver&rl,  timere,  formldSre  (ante-class.),  reformidare,  hor- 
rfire,  horrescere,  hortaxl  and  compounds,  monere  and  compounds,  sufid  ere  (first 
in  Cic.),  persuSdfire,  iubSre,  imperfire,  praecipere,  cogere,  permittere  (once  in 
Cic.,  then  later),  concfidere  (first  in  Cic),  eurSre  (not  in  Cabs.,  Sall.,  Livy),  vetttre, 
recfisare  (first  in  Cic),  mittere,  omittere,  intermittere,  cunctfirl,  eeesfire, 
morftrl,  dubitfire,  gravarl,  prohibere,  impedlre,  deterrere. 

Power :  posse,  quire,  nequlre,  sustinere  (first  in  Cic),  valere  (first  in  Cic), 
pollere  (first  in  Cic),  habere  (rare,  except  in  Cic),  scire,  nesclre. 

Duty :  dSbere,  necesse  habeO. 

Habit :  assufecere,  assuSfaoere  (first  in  Cic),  consuSscere,  solere. 

Inclination :  ednSrl  (only  with  inf.),  studere,  contendere,  intendere  (Caes.), 
laborSre  (always  with  neg.  in  Cic),  mOUrl  (rare),  aggredl,  ingredl,  adorlrl,  nltl 
(first  in  Cabs.),  Snltl  (ante-class,  and  post-class.),  quaerere  (first  in  Cic),  temptSre 
(first  in  Hirtius). 

Resolve :  cogitSre,  meditfirl,  meminl  (mostly  poet.),  parfire,  statuere  (first  in 
Cic),  constituere  (first  in  Ter.),  dScernere  (not  class,  in  pass.),  ifLdicfire  (first  in 
Cic),  destinSre  (first  in  Caes.),  certnm  est,  deUberfitum  est,  prOpositum  est 
(first  in  Cic). 

Continuance  •  stare  (first  in  Cic),  Instfire,  perstfire  (once  in  Cic,  then  late),  per- 
severfire  (first  in  Cic),  properSre  (only  word  used  in  early  Latin),  festlnfire  (first  in 
Cic),  mfiturSre  (first  in  Cic). 

Beginning  and  Mid ;  coepl,  indpere  (first  in  Cic),  exOrdirl,  pergere,  desinere. 

Poets  are  free  in  using  the  Inf.  after  other  verbs. 

3.  Notice  that  coepl,  I  have  begun,  and  dfisinO,  /  cease,  are  used  in  Pf.  pass,  with 
passive  Infinitives,  in  early  Latin,  Cicero,  Caesar,  always ;  later  the  construction 
varies,  and  Tacitus  does  not  observe  the  rule. 

Bell6  Atheniensfe  undique  preml  sunt  coeptl,  Nep.,  xhi.  3, 1 ;  the  Athenians 
began  to  feel  the  pressure  of  war  on  {from)  all  sides.  Veteres  drfitiOnes  legl  sunt 
desitae,  C,  Br.,  32, 123 ;  the  old  speeches  have  ceased  to  be  read. 

When  the  passives  are  really  reflexives  or  neuter,  the  active  forms  may  be  used. 

4.  Verbs  of  Will  and  Desire  take  ut  as  well  as  the  Infinitive.  So  regularly  optO,  1 
choose,  in  classical  prose. 

5.  Verbs  which  denote  Hope,  Promise,  and  Threat  are  treated  as  verbs  of  Saying  and 
Thinking  (530),  but  also  occasionally  as  in  English  : 

Sperant  s6  maximum  fructum  esse  captures,  C,  Lad.,  ax, 79  ;  they  hope  that 
they  will  derive  great  advantage.  Subrupturum  pallamprOmlsit  tibl,  Pl.,  Asin., 
930 ;  he  promised  to  steal  the  mantle  from  you. 

6.  DoceO,  I  teach,  iubeO,  Ibid,  veto",  I  forbid,  sinO,  I  let,  take  the  Inf.  as  a  Second 
Accusative  (339) : 

(Dionysius)  ne*  coUum  tftnsOrl  oommitteret  tondere  fUifis  suSs  docuit,  c, 
Tusc.,  v.  20, 58  ;  Dionysius,  to  keep  from  trusting  his  neck  to  a  barber,  taught  his 
daughters  to  shave  (taught  them  shaving).  Ipse  iubet  mortis  t6  xneminisse  deus, 
Mart.,  ii.  59  (376).  Vltae  summa  brevis  spem  nos  vetat  inchofire  longam,  H., 
0.,  1. 4, 15  ;  life's  brief  sum  forbids  us  open  (a)  long  (account  with)  Itope.  Neu  sinas 
M6d08  equitSre  inultOs,  H.,  0.,  1. 2, 51 ;  nor  let  the  Median  ride  and  ride  unpunished. 

The  Infinitive  as  a  Predicate. 

424.  The  Infinitive,  as  a  verbal  substantive,  may  be  used 
as  a  Predicate  after  the  copula  esse,  to  be,  and  the  like. 

DoctO  hoxninl  et  erudltO  vlvere  est  cogitfire,  C,  Tusc,  v.  38,  111  ;  to  a. 
learned  and  cultivated  man  to  live  is  to  think. 
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425.  The  other  cases  of  the  Infinitive  are  supplied  by  the 
Gerund.  With  Prepositions,  the  Gerund,  and  not  the  Infin- 
itive, is  employed. 

N.  Legere  difficile  est,  reading  (to  read)  is  hard  to  do. 
G.  Are  legendl,  the  art  of  reading. 

Pner  studiOsus  est  legendl,  the  boy  is  zealous  of  reading. 
D.  Pner  operam  dat  legends,  the  boy  devotes  himself  to  reading. 
Ac.  Pner  cupit  legere,  the  boy  is  desirous  to  read. 

Pner  prQpensus  est  ad  legendum,  the  boy  has  a  bent  toward  reading. 
Ab.  Pner  dlscit  legends,  the  boy  learns  by  reading. 

Note.— Of  course  the  Inf.  may  be  quoted  as  an  abstract  notion,  a  form  of  the  verb  : 
Mnltnm  interest  inter  "  dare  "  et "  accipere,"  Sen.,  Ben.,  5, 10 ;  there  is  a  vast 
difference  between  "Give  "  and  "Receive." 

426.  As  a  verbal  form,  the  Gerund,  like  the  Infinitive, 
takes  the  same  case  as  the  verb. 

Homines  ad  deOs  null*  r6  propius  aceSdunt,  qnam  saltttem  hominibus 
dandO,  C,  I/ig.t  12, 38  ;  men  draw  nearer  to  the  gods  by  nothing  so 
much  as  by  bringing  deliverance  to  their  fellow-men. 

Notes.— 1.  The  Gerund  is  the  substantive  of  the  Gerundive  (251,  n.  1).  The  most 
plausible  theory  connects  the  forms  in  -ndu-  with  those  in  -nt-  (Pr.  Part,  active)  as  being 
verbal  nouns  originally  without  any  distinction  of  voice.  The  signification  of  necessity 
comes  mainly  from  the  use  as  a  predicate,  i.e.,  through  the  characteristic  idea.  Thus, 
he  who  is  being  loved,  implies  he  who  is  of  a  character  to  be  loved  (qui  amfitur),  and 
dien  he  who  should  be  loved. 

The  Gerundive  is  passive :  the  Gerund,  like  other  verbal  nouns  (363),  is  theoretically 
active  or  passive,  according  to  the  point  of  view.  Practically,  however,  the  passive 
signification  of  the  Gerund  is  rare. 

Iugnrtba  ad  ixnperandnm  (=  nt  el  imper&retnr,  perhaps  an  old  military  form- 
ula) Tisidinm  vocfibfitur,  Cf.  S.,  lug.,  62, 8. 

2.  Gerundive  and  Pf .  Part,  passive  are  often  translated  alike  ;  but  in  the  one  case  the 
action  is  progressive  or  prospective,  in  the  other  it  is  completed. 

Caesare  interfldendO  Brutus  et  Caseins  patriae  UbertStem  restitnere  cd- 
nfitl  sunt ;  by  the  murder  of  Caesar  (by  murdering  Caesar),  Brutus  and  Cassius 
endeavored  to  restore  their  country's  freedom  to  her.  Caesare  interfectO,  Brtltns  et 
Cassius  patriae  UbertStem  nOn  restituerunt ;  by  murdering  Caesar,  Brutus  and 
Cassius  did  not  restore  their  country '« freedom  to  her. 

427.  Oerundive  for  Gerund. — Instead  of  the  Gerund, 
with  an  Accusative  Object,  the  object  is  generally  put  in  the 
case  of  the  Gerund,  with  the  Gerundive  as  an  Attribute. 

G.    Plficandl  Del,  of  appeasing  Ood. 
D.     PlScandO  DeO,  for  appeasing  Ood. 
Ab.  PlScandB  Bed,  by  appeasing  God. 
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In  model  prose  this  construction  is  invariably  employed  with  Prep- 
ositions. 

Ad  placandos  Decs,  for  appeasing  the  gods  (C,  Cat.,  in.  8,  20). 
In  plficandis  Dils,  in  appeasing  the  gods. 

Notes.— 1.  It  is  impossible  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  Gerund  and  the  Ge- 
rundive form.  They  are  often  used  side  by  side,  where  there  can  be  no  difference  (L., 
zxi.  5, 5 ;  xxy.  40, 6 ;  xxvni.  37, 1 ;  xxxi.  26, 6).  The  preference  for  the  Gerundive  is 
of  a  piece  with  the  use  of  the  Pf .  Part.  pass,  in  preference  to  an  Abstract  Substantive 
(860,  r.  2). 

2.  The  impersonal  Gerundive  is  found  with  an  Ace.  obj.  once  in  Plautus  (agitan- 
dumst  vigili&S,  Trin.,  869),  and  occasionally  elsewhere  in  early  Latin  (principally 
Varbo)  ;  very  rarely  in  Cicero  and  for  special  reasons  (Cat.  M.,  a,  6) ;  here  and  there 
later  (not  in  Caesar,  Horace,  Ovid,  and,  perhaps,  Livy). 

Aeternas  qaoniam  poena*  in  morte  timendomst,  Lucr.,  i.  m ;  since  we  must 
fear  eternal  punishments  in  death. 

8.  Neuter  adjectives  and  pronouns  are  not  attracted :  aliquid  faciendl  ratio*, 
C,  Inv.,  1. 25, 36 ;  method  of  doing  something.  Cupiditfts  pltlra  habendl,  greed  for 
having  more.  But  when  the  neuter  adjective  has  become  a  substantive  (204,  n.  a),  the 
Gerundive  form  may  be  used  :  cupiditfis  virf  videndl,  C,  Fin.,  n.  14, 46  ;  the  desire 
of  seeing  the  truth. 

4.  The  Gerundive  with  personal  construction  can  be  formed  only  from  Transitive 
Verbs,  like  other  passives  (217).  Hence  the  impersonal  form  must  be  used  for  all  verbs 
that  do  not  take  the  Ace.,  but  with  such  verbs  prepositions  are  rarely  found. 

Ad  non  pfirendum  senfitol,  L.,  xlii.  9 ;  for  not  obeying  the  senate. 

5.  But  the  Gerundives  from  fLtor,  frnor,  fangor,  potior,  VOSOOr  (407)  have  the  per- 
sonal construction,  but  usually  only  in  the  oblique  cases  (C,  Fin.,  1.  z,  3,  is  an  excep- 
tion), as  a  remnant  of  their  original  usage.  The  poets  and  later  prose  writers  use  still 
more  forms  in  the  same  way,  as  laotandus,  dolendns,  medendus,  paenitenduj^fc. 
Cicero  also  shows  single  instances  of  glOriandos,  disserendus,  respondendna^^ 

6.  The  use  of  the  Norn,  of  the  Gerundive  follows  the  ordinary  rules  of  the  NoHp 
tive. 

Genitive  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive. 

428.  The  Genitive  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive  is  used 
chiefly  after  substantives  and  adjectives  which  require  a  com- 
plement : 

Sapientia  an  Vivendi  putanda  est,  C,  Fin.,  1. 13,  42  ;  philosophy  is  to 
be  considered  the  art  of  living.  Et  propter  vltam  Vivendi  perdere  oansfig, 
Juv. ,  viii.  84 ;  and  on  account  of  life,  to  lose  the  reasons  for  living.  Ban- 
oaqne  garrulitfis  stadiomqae  immSne  loqaendl,  Ov.,  M.,  v.  678 ;  and  hoarse 
cJiattiness,  and  a  monstrous  love  of  talking.  Trlste  est  nomen  ipsum  ca- 
rendl,  C,  Tusc,  1. 36, 87;  dismal  is  the  mere  word  "  carOre  "  {go  without). 
Won  est  placandl  spes  mini  nulla  Del,  Ov.,  Tr.t  v.  8,  22  ;  I  am  not  with- 
out hope  of  appeasing  God.  Ignorant  cupidi  maledlcendl  pltls  invidiam 
qnam  convlcium  posse,  Quint.,  vi.  2, 16  ;  those  who  are  eager  to  abuse 
know  not  that  envy  has  more  power  than  billingsgate.  (Titus)  equitandl 
perltinimns  fait,  Suet.,  Tit.,  3  ;  Titus  was  exceedingly  skilful  in  rid- 
ing.   Neuter  sal  protegendl  corporis  memor  (erat),  L.,  11. 6, 9 ;  neither 
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thought  of  shielding  his  own  body.  Qui  hie  mOs  obsidendl  viae  et  virOs 
alienOs  appellandl !  L.,  xxxiv.  2, 9  ;  what  sort  of  way  is  this  of  blocking 
up  the  streets  and  calling  upon  other  women's  husbands  f  Somrna  6111- 
dendl  occasiOst  mihi  nunc  senes,  Ter.,  Ph.t  885 ;  1  have  a  tip-top  chance 
to  fool  the  old  chaps  now. 

Remarks. — 1.  As  mel,  tui,  sul,  nostrl,  vestrl,  are,  in  their  origin, 
neuter  singulars,  from  meum,  my  being,  tuum,  thy  being,  suum,  one's 
being,  etc.,  the  Gerundive  is  put  in  the  same  form  :  cOnservandl  sul,  of 
preserving  themselves;  vestrl  adnortandl,  of  exhorting  you;  and  no 
regard  is  had  to  number  or  gender. 

COnia  plscandl  sit  modo  parva  tnl,  Ov.,  Her.,  20,  74  ;  let  (me)  only  have 
a  slight  chance  of  trying  to  appease  you  (feminine). 

2.  The  Gen.  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive  is  used  very  commonly 
witlrcausS,  less  often  with  gratis,  and  rarely  with  (antiquated)  ergO, 
on  account  of,  to  express  Design  :  Dissimulandl  causa  in  senfitum  venit, 
S.,  C,  31,  52;  he  came  into  the  senate  for  the  purpose  of  dissimulation. 

The  Gen.  alone  in  this  final  sense  is  found  once  in  Terence,  several 
times  in  Sallust,  occasionally  later,  especially  in  Tacitus. 

(Lepidus  anna)  cfipit  llbertStis  subvortundae,  S.,  Phil.Fr.,  10;  Lepidus 
took  up  arms  as  a  matter  of  (for  the  purpose  of)  subverting  freedom. 

More  commonly  ad,  rarely  ob.    See  432. 

Esse  with  this  Gen.  may  be  translated  by  serve  to  ;  this  is  occasional 
in  Cicero  ;  see  366,  429,  1. 

Omnia  discrlmina  tSlia  concordiae  minuendae  [sunt],  L.,  xxxiv.  54,  5  ; 
all  such  distinctions  are  matters  of  (belong  to)  the  diminishing  of  con- 
cord (serve  to  diminish  concord).  Compare  Caes.,  B.  G.,  v.  8, 6:  [naves] 
quae  sul  quisque  commodl  fBcerat,  ships  which  each  one  had  (had)  made 
(as  a  matter)  of  personal  convenience. 

Notes.— 1.  In  early'  Latin,  in  Cicero  (early  works,  Philippics  and  philosophical 
writings),  then  in  later  authors,  we  find  occasionally  a  Gen.  Sing,  of  the  Gerund,  fol- 
lowed by  a  substantive  in  the  Plural.  Here  it  is  better  to  conceive  the  second  Gen.  as 
objectively  dependent  upon  the  Gerund  form. 

Agitur  utrum  AntOniO  facultfis  detur  agrorum  suls  latrOnibus  condO- 
nandi,  C,  Ph.,  v.  3, 6  ;  the  question  is  whether  Antony  shall  receive  the  power  of  giving 
away  (of)  lands  to  his  pet  highwaymen. 

2.  Ffis  est,  nefSf  est,  ins  est,  fStum  est,  cOpia  est,  ratio  est,  consilium  est, 
Consilium  capere,  consilium  inlre,  and  a  few  others,  have  often  the  Inf.  where  the 
Gerund  might  be  expected.  Sometimes  there  is  a  difference  in  meaning ;  thus  tem- 
pus,  with  Gerund,  the  proper  lime  (season),  with  Inf.,  high  time. 

The  poets  and  later  prose  writers  extend  this  usage  of  the  Infinitive. 

3.  Another  peculiarity  of  the  poets  is  the  construction  of  the  adj.  or  subst.  like  the 
cognate  verb  with  the  Inf.,  instead  of  with  the  Gen.  of  the  Gerund.  (At)  BOctLra  qnies 
et  nescia  fallere  (=quae  nesciat  fallere)  vita,  V.,  £.,11.467 ;  quiet  without  a 
care,  and  a  life  that  knoweth  not  how  to  disappoint  (ignorant  of  disappointment)- 

Later  prose  is  more  careful  in  this  matter. 

4.  The  Gen.  of  Gerund,  depending  upon  a  verb,  is  rare  and  Tacitean  (Ann.,  n.  43). 
Tacitvs  also  uses  the  appositionai  Gerund  with  a  substantival  neuter  (Am.%  xin.  36). 
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5.  Some  substantives,  like  auctor,  dux,  may  have  a  Dat  instead  of  a  Gen.;  Lrv.,  i. 
83 :  m6  AlbfnX  gerendo*  bello*  duoem  creavSre. 

Dative  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive. 

429.  The  Dative  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive  is  used 
chiefly  after  words  that  denote  Fitness  and  Function. 

i.  The  usage  is  rare  in  classical  Latin,  and  begins  with  a  few  verbs 
and  phrases  :  esse  (=  parem  esse),  to  be  equal  to  ;  praeesse  and  praeficere, 
to  be  {put)  in  charge  of;  studere  and  operam  addere,  labOrem  impertlre,  to 
give  one's  attention  to;  then  it  is  used  with  a  few  substantives  and  adjec- 
tives to  give  the  object  for  which,  and  with  names  of  Boards. 

SolvendO  elvitStes  nOn  erant,  Cf.  C,  Fam.,  in.  8, 2  ;  the  communities 
were  not  equal  to  {ready  for)  payment  {were  not  solvent).  [Sapiens]  vfres 
sxl&s  novit,  seit  se  esse  onerl  ferendC,  Sen.,  E. M.%  71, 26 ;  the  wise  man  is 
acquainted  with  his  own  strength  ;  he  knows  that  he  is  (equal)  to  bear- 
ing the  burden. 

So  oomitia  decemvirls  creandls  (C,  Leg.Agr.,  2, 8) ;  triumvir  coloniis 
dedtLcendls  (S.,  lug.,  42)  ;  reliqua  tempora  demetendls  frfiotibus  aocommo- 
dSta  sunt,  C,  Cat.M.,  19,  70. 

2.  Classical  Latin  requires  ad  with  the  Ace,  but  from  Livy  on  the 
use  of  this  Dat.  spreads,  and  it  is  found  regularly  after  words  which 
imply  Capacity  and  Adaptation.  It  is  found  also  technically  with  verbs 
of  Decreeing  and  Appointing,  to  give  the  Purpose. 

Aqua  nitrosa  fLtilis  est  bibendO,  Cf.  Pun.  ,  N.H.,  xxxi.  32, 59 ;  alkaline 
water  is  good  for  drinking  {to  drink).  Lignum  firidum  materia  est  idonea 
eliciendls  Ignibus,  Cf.  Sen.,  N.Q.,  n.  22, 1  ;  dry  wood  is  a  fit  substance 
for  striking  fire  {drawing  out  sparks).  Beferundae  ego  habeO  linguam 
natam  grfitiae,  Pl.,  Pers.,  428  ;  I  have  a  tongue  that's  born  for  showing 
thankfulness. 

Notes.— 1.  In  early  Latin  the  use  of  this  Dat.  is  very  restricted,  it  being  fonnd 
principally  after  studere ;  operam  dare,  or  sfLmere  (both  revived  by  Livy)  ;  flnem 
(or  modum)  facere ;  and  a  few  adjectival  forms.  Of  the  latter,  Cicero  uses  only  ac- 
eommod&tuB,  Caesar  only  p&r. 

2.  Rare  and  unclassical  is  the  Ace.  in  dependence  upon  a  Dat.  of  the  Gerund. 

Epidicum  operam  quaerendo*  dabO,  Pi*.,  Ep.,  605. 

Accusative  of  the  Gerundive. 

430.  The  Gerundive  is  used  in  the  Accusative  of  the  Ob- 
ject to  be  Effected,  after  such  verbs  as  Giving  and  Taking, 
Sending  and  Leaving,  Letting,  Contracting,  and  Undertak- 
ing.    (Factitive  Predicate. ) 

Dlvit!  bominl  id  aunun  servasdum  dedit,  Pl.,  B.,  338  ;  he  gave  that 
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gold  to  a  rich  man  to  keep.  Conon  mfiros  refieiendds  curat,  Nep.,  dl  4, 5; 
Conan  Juts  the  walls  rebuilt.  Patriam  dlripiendam  reUquimus,  C,  Fam., 
xvi.  12, 1  ;  toe  have  left  our  country  to  be  plundered.  [Carvilius]  aedem 
fadendam  locavit,  L.,  x.  46, 14 ;  Carvilius  let  the  (contract  of)  building 
the  temple. 

Of  course,  the  passive  form  has  the  Nominative  : 

Fflius  PhillppI  Demetrius  ad  patrem  redfioendus  legatls  datus  est,  L., 
xxxvi.  35, 13  ;  the  son  of  Philip,  Demetrius,  was  given  to  the  envoys  to 
be  taken  back  to  his  father. 

Notes.— 1.  Early  Latin  shows  with  this  construction  dare,  eonduoere,  loo&re, 
rogare,  petere,  habere,  proplnfire.  Classical  Latin  gives  up  rogare,  petere,  propl- 
n&re,  bat  adds  others,  as  trSdere,  obioere,  concedere,  eommittere,  curare,  relin- 
quere,  proponere.  Livt  introduces  suscipere.  The  use  of  ad  in  place  of  the  simple 
Ace.  is  not  common. 

[Caesar]  oppidnm  ad  dlripiendum  multibus  concessit,  Cabs.,  B.  C.,  m.  80,  ft. 
But  ad  is  necessary  in  neminl  s6  ad  doeendum  dabat,  C,  Br.,  89, 806 ;  he  would 
yield  to  no  one  for  teaching,  i.e.,  would  accept  no  one  as  a  pupil. 

2.  HabeQ  dlcendum  and  the  like  for  habeO  dlcere,  or,  habeO  quod  dlcam, 
belongs  to  later  Latin  (Tac,  Dial.,  37 ;  Ann.  iv.  40,  etc.). 

Ablative  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive. 

431.  The  Ablative  of  the  Gerund  or  Gerundive  is  used  as 
the  Ablative  of  Means  and  Cause,  seldom  as  the  Ablative  of 
Manner  or  Circumstance. 

tfnus  homO  nobis  cunctandO  restituit  rem,  Ennius  (C,  Cat.M.,4, 10); 
one  man  by  lingering  raised  our  cause  again.  Hominis  mens  dlsoendO 
alitur  et  cOgitandO,  C,  Off.,  1.  30, 105;  the  human  mind  is  nourished  by 
learning  and  thinking.  Flausum  mod*  nomine  redtandS  dederunt,  Cf. 
Q.%AU.,  iv.  1,  6  ;  they  clapped  when  my  name  was  read.  Exercendo 
oottldie  mllite  hostem  opperiebfttur,  L.,  xxxm.  3,  5;  drilling  the  soldiers 
daily  he  waited  for  the  enemy. 

Notes.—!.  The  Abl.  with  adjectives  is  post-Ciceronian  :  dlgna  stirps  suscipi- 
endO  (instead  of  quae  susciperet)  patris  imperiO,  Tac,  Ann.,  xm.  14.  So  too  with 
verbs :  continuandB  abstitit  magistrate,  L.,  ix.  34, 2. 

2.  The  Abl.  after  a  comparative  is  cited  only  from  C,  Qff.,  1. 15, 47. 

8.  In  post-Augustan  Latin,  and  occasionally  earlier,  we  find  the  Abl.  of  the  Gerund 
paralleled  by  the  Pr.  participle :  Boochus,  seu  reputandO  (=  reputftns)  .  .  .  seu 
admonitus,  etc.,  S.,  lug.,  103, 2. 

Prepositions  with  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive. 

432.  The  Accusative  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive  follows 
the  preposition  ad,  seldom  ante,  circa,  erga,  in,  inter,  ob, 
propter,  and  super.     See  427. 

Nulla  res  tantum  ad  dlcendum  prOficit  quantum  scrlptio,  C,  Br.  24,  92 ; 
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nothing  is  as  profitable  for  speaking  as  writing.  Atticus  pbilosophBnun 
praeceptla  ad  vltam  agendam  non  ad  ostentStionem  fLtSbfttur,  Cf.  Nep.,  xxy. 
17,  3;  Atticus  made  use  of  the  precepts  of  philosophers  for  the  conduct 
of  life,  not  for  display.  Inter  spoliandum  corpus  hottis  exsplr&vit,  Cf. 
L.,  11.  20,  9;  while  in  the  act  of  stripping  the  body  of  the  enemy  he 
gave  up  the  ghost. 

Remark. — Ad  is  very  common  ;  noteworthy  is  its  use  with  verbs  of 
Hindering  (paltls  BOmSnOs  ad  Insequenduxn  tard&bat,  Caes.,  B.  G.,  vir. 
26,2);  with  substantives  to  give  the  End  (for);  with  adjectives  of 
Capacity  and  Adaptation  (aptus,  facilis,  etc.).    See  429,  2. 

Notb8.— 1.  Ante  i«  very  rare  (LM  Praef.,  6 ;  V.,  #.,  in.  206).  CircS  and  ergft  are 
poet- Augustan  and  very  rare.  In  gives  the  End  For  Which,  and  is  classical  bat  not  com- 
mon. Inter  is  temporal,  during,  while,  and  is  found  rarely  in  early,  more  often  in 
later,  but  not  in  classical  prose.  Ob  1b  used  first  by  Cicero  (not  by  Caesar),  and  is 
rare.   Propter  occurs  first  in  Valerius  Maximus  ;  super  first  in  Tacitus. 

2.  On  the  Infinitive  after  a  Preposition,  see  425. 

433.  The  Ablative  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive  takes  the 
prepositions  ab,  de,  ex,  often  in,  but  seldom  pro.  Post- 
Ciceronian  and  rare  are  cum  and  super. 

Prohibenda  maxime  est  Ira  in  puniendO,  C,  Off.,i.  25,  89;  especially  to 
be  forbidden  is  anger  in  punishing.  [Brtltus]  in  llberandS  patriS  (=  dum 
Uberat)  est  interfectus,  C,  Cat.Jf.,  20,  75;  Brutus  was  slain  in  the  effort 
to  free  his  country.  PhilosophI  in  ils  librls  ipels  quo*  scrlbunt  d6  eon- 
temnendft  gloria  sua  nomina  Inscrlbnnt,  C,  Tusc,  1. 15, 34  (385,  r.  i).  Ex 
dlscendO  eapinnt  voluptStem,  Cf.  C,  Fin.,  v.  18, 48  ;  they  receive  pleasure 
from  learning. 

Notes.— 1.  In  with  Abl.  is  sometimes  almost  equivalent  to  a  Pr.  participle :  In 
circumeundO  exercitfi  animadvertit,  b.Afr.,  82. 

2.  Sine  is  used  once  in  Varro,  L.L.,  6, 75,  and  in  Donatus  (Ter.,  And.,  391). 

a.  Even  when  the  word  and  not  the  action  is  meant,  the  Gerund  is  the  rule :  Dig. 
crepat  ft  timendO*  cQnfldere,  C,  Tusc,  in.  7, 14  ;  the  Inf.  in  Varro,  L.L.,  6, 50. 

SUPINE. 

434.  The  Supine  is  a  verbal  substantive,  which  appears 
only  in  the  Accusative  and  Ablative  cases. 

The  Accusative  Supine. 

435.  The  Accusative  Supine  (Supine  in  -um)  is  used 
chiefly  after  verbs  of  Motion,  to  express  Design. 

Oalliae  leg&tl  ad  Caesarexn  grfttulfituxn  convenerunt,  Caes.,  B.Q.,  1.  30, 
1 ;  the  commissioners  of  Oaul  came  to  congratulate  Caesar.    Speetfitum 
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variant;  veniant  tpectentar  nt  ipeae,  Ov.,  A. A.,  1.  99;  they  come  to  see 
the  show ;  they  come  to  be  themselves  a  show,  (Gall!  gafflnfieel)  com  sole 
©unt  cnbitnm,  Plin.  ,  N.  H. ,  x.  24, 46 ;  cocks  go  to  roost  at  sunset.  Stnltitia 
est  venfitnm  dtlcere  invltfi  cane*,  Pl.,  St.,  139;  His  foolishness  to  take 
unwilling  dogs  a-hunting. 

Notes.— 1.  Ire  and  venire  are  the  moet  common  verbs  with  the  Supine,  and  they 
form  many  phraseological  usages,  as :  Ire  OOCtnm,  cnbitnm,  dormltnm,  ptstnm, 
•npplicStnm,  teas um,  aalatStnm,  etc.  Similarly  dare  is  found  in  phrases  with 
naptnm,  venom,  peasnm. 

2.  The  Supine  is  very  common  in  early  Latin,  less  so  in  Cicero,  comparatively  rare 
In  Caesar,  frequent  again  in  Sallust  and  Livt.  Later  Latin,  and  especially  the  poets, 
show  but  few  examples,  as  the  final  Inf.  takes  its  place. 

8.  The  Ace.  Supine  may  take  an  object,  but  the  construction  is  not  very  common  : 

(Hannibal)  patriam  deftnanm  (more  usual,  ad  dGfendendam  patriam)  revo- 
efitns  (est),  Nbp.,  xxm.  6, 1 ;  Hannibal  was  recalled  to  defend  his  country. 

4.  The  Fut  Inf.  passive  is  actually  made  up  of  the  passive  Inf.  of  Ire,  to  go,  ill  (that 
a  movement  is  made.,  from  ftnr ;  206, 2),  and  the  Supine : 

Ramar  venit  datum  Irl  gladifitorem,  Tbr.,  Hec,  39 ;  the  rumor  comes  that  glad- 
iators (gladiatorial  shows)  are  going  to  be  given. 

The  consciousness  of  this  is  lost,  as  is  shown  by  the  Nom.  (528). 

Sens  damnStnm  Irl  vidSb&tnr,  Quint.,  ix  2, 88 ;  the  accused  seemed  to  be  about 
to  be  condemned. 

The  Ablative  Supine. 
436.  The  Ablative  Supine  (Supine  in  -u)  is  used  chiefly 
with  Adjectives,  as  the  Ablative  of  the  Point  of  View  From 
Which  (397).     It  never  takes  an  object. 

Mlrfibile  dicta,  wonderful  (in  the  telling)  to  tell,  visa,  to  behold. 
Id  dicta  qnam  re  facilius  est,  L.,  xxxi.  38,  4  ;  that  is  easier  in  the  say- 
ing than  in  the  fact  {easier  said  than  done). 

Notes.— 1.  Cicero  and  Livy  are  the  most  extensive  users  of  this  Supine ;  Caesar 
has  but  two  forms :  facta  and  nfitti ;  Sallust  but  three ;  Cicero  uses  twenty-four. 
In  early  Latin  and  in  the  poets  the  usage  is  uncommon ;  in  later  Latin  it  grows.  Alto- 
gether there  are  over  one  hundred  Supines,  but  only  about  twenty-five  Supines  occur  in 
Abl.  alone  ;  the  most  common  are  dictO,  to  tell,  facto,  to  do,  audita,  to  hear,  vIsO, 
to  see,  memorSta,  relSta,  trfictfita;  then,  less  often,  cognita,  to  know,  inventa, 
intellScta,  sclta,  adspecta. 

2.  The  adjectives  generally  denote  Ease  or  Difficulty,  Pleasure  or  Displeasure,  Right 
or  Wrong  (f5s  and  nef&t).  These  adjectives  are  commonly  used  with  Dative,  and  a 
plausible  theory  views  the  Supine  in  a  as  an  original  Dative  (nj). 

3.  Ad,  with  the  Gerundive,  is  often  used  instead :  Cibus  facillimns  ad  COnco- 
qnendum,  C,  Fin.,  11.  20, 64 ;  food  (that  is)  very  easy  to  digest. 

The  Infinitive,  facilis  COncoqnl,  is  poetical.    Common  is  facile  COncoquitur. 
Other  equivalents  are  active  Infin.,  a  verbal  substantive,  a  Pf.  Part  pass,  (with 
Opus),  or  a  relative  clause  (with  dlgnns). 

4.  The  use  of  the  Abl.  Supine  with  verbs  is  very  rare. 

(Vflicns)  primus  cnbita  snrgat,  postremns  cnbitnm  eat,  Cato,  Agr.,  5, 5 ;  the 
steward  must  be  the, first  to  gel  out  of  bed,  the  last  to  go  to  bed.  ObtOnfttft  reded,  Pl* 
Men.,  277 ;  I  come  back  from  marketing  (imitated  by  Statius). 
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PARTICIPLE. 

437.  The  Participle  may  be  used  as  a  substantive,  but  even 
then  generally  retains  something  of  its  predicative  nature. 

Nihil  eit  mffgmun  somnianti,  C,  Div.,  n.  68, 141  ;  nothing  is  great 
to  a  dreamer  (to  a  man,  when  he  is  dreaming).  Bflgia,  crSde  mini,  res 
est  iuocurrerelftpels,  Ov.,  Font.,  u.  9, 11 ;  it  is  a  kingly  thing,  believe  me, 
(to  run  to  catch  those  who  have  slipped,)  to  succor  the  fallen. 

Remark. — The  Attribute  of  the  Participle,  employed  a9  a  substan- 
tive, is  generally  in  the  adverbial  form  :  recte"  facta,  right  actions  ;  facets 
dictum,  a  witty  remark. 

Notes.— 1 .  This  use  as  a  substantive  is  rare  in  classical  prose,  but  more  common  in  the 
poets  and  in  post-classical  prose.  In  the  Pr.  Part.,  principally  sapiens,  adulesoens, 
amSns ;  in  the  Pf .  more  often,  but  usually  in  the  Plural ;  doctl,  the  learned,  victl, 
the  conquered.  The  first  examples  of  Fut.  Part  used  as  substantives  are  nunti&turl 
(Cubt.,  vn.  4, 32),  peccSturds  (Tac,  Agr.,  19). 

2.  The  use  of  an  attributive  or  predicative  Pf.  Part,  with  a  substantive  is  a  growth  in 
Latin.  Early  Latin  shows  very  few  cases,  and  those  mostly  with  opus  and  usus,  Cato 
has  post  dlmissmn  bellum,  and  this  innovation  is  extended  by  Varro,  with  propter. 
Cicbbo  is  cautious,  employing  the  prepositions  ante,  dfi,  in,  post,  praeter,  but  Sal- 
lust  goes  much  farther,  as  the  strange  sentence  inter  haec  parfita  atque  decrfita 
(664,  r.  2)  indicates.  Livt  and  Tacitus  are,  however,  characterized  by  these  preposi- 
tional uses  more  than  any  other  authors.  The  use  of  a  Part,  in  the  Nom.  in  this  way 
is  found  first  in  Livt. 

438.  The  Participle,  as  an  adjective,  often  modifies  its 
verbal  nature,  so  as  to  be  characteristic,  or  descriptive. 

(Epamlnondas)  erat  temporibus  sapienter  utens,  Nep.,  xv.  3, 1;  Epa- 
minondas  was  a  man  who  made  (to  make)  wise  use  of  opportunities 
(=  is  qui  uteretur).  Senectus  est  operosa  et  semper  agens  aliquid  et 
mglions,  Cf.  C,  Cat.M.,  8,  26;  old  age  is  busy,  and  always  doing  some- 
thing and  working. 

Remark. — Especial  attention  is  called  to  the  parallelism  of  the  par- 
ticiple or  adjective  with  the  relative  and  Subjunctive: 

Bee  parva  dicttl,  sed  quae  studilS  in  mfignuxn  cert&men  excesserit,  L. 
xxxiv.  1 ;  a  small  thing  to  mention,  but  one  which,  by  the  excitement  of 
the  parties,  terminated  in  a  great  contest.  Xunera  non  ad  deliciSs  muli- 
ebres  quaeslta  nee  quibus  nova  nupta  cQmfitur,  Tac,  Germ.,  18. 

Note.— The  Fut  Part,  active  is  rarely  used  adjectively  in  classical  Latin  except 
the  forms  futurus,  ven turns.  The  predicate  use  after  verbs  of  Motion  to  express 
Purpose  is  found  first  in  Cicero  (Verr.,  1.  21, 56),  though  very  rarely,  but  becomes  in- 
creasingly common  from  Livy's  time.  Lnnr  is  the  first  to  use  the  Put.  Part,  as  an 
adjective  clause,  a  usage  which  also  becomes  common  later. 

(Maroboduus)  mlsit  legStds  ad  Tiberium  orfituros  auxilia,  Tac,  Ann.,  n.  46; 
Marbod  sent  commissioners  to  Tiberius,  to  beg  for  reinforcements.    Servflius  adest 
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dfi  t6  sententiam  lfiturus  (perhaps  due  to  est),  C,  Vert:,  i.  31, 56.  Bern  ausus  plfLfl 
famae  habitllram  (that  was  likely  to  have)  quam  fidel,  L ,  11. 10, 11.  (Dictator)  ad 
hostem  dtlcit,  nullo"  loefl,  niii  quantum  neeessitas  edgeret,  fortunae  s6  com- 
missurus  (with  the  intention  Qf  submitting),  L.,  xxu.  12, 2. 

ADVERB. 

489.  1.  The  Predicate  may  be  qualified  by  an  Adverb. 

2.  Adverbs  qualify  verbs,  adjectives,  and  other  adverbs, 
and  sometimes  substantives,  when  they  express  or  imply  ver- 
bal or  adjective  relations. 

Male  vlvit,  he  lives  ill ;  bene  est,  it  is  well ;  fere*  omn6s,  almost  all ; 
nimifl  saepe,  too  often  ;  admodnm  adulGscens,  a  mere  youth  ;  lfttfi  rex  (V., 
A.,  1.  21),  wide-ruling ;  bis  consul,  twice  consul ;  duo  sixnul  bella,  two 
simultaneous  wars. 

Notes.— 1.  The  form  of  the  Adverb  does  not  admit  of  any  further  inflection,  and 
therefore  the  Adverb  requires  no  rules  of  Syntax  except  as  to  its  position. 

2.  With  other  adverbs  and  with  adjectives,  adverbs  of  degree  only  are  allowable,  to 
which  must  be  reckoned  bene,  6gregi6,  and  (later)  XnsXgniter.  Poetical  are  such 
expressions  as  turpiter  Star,  splendid©  mendax  (H\,  A. P.,  3 ;  0.,  in.  xx, 36).  Male 
as  a  negative  is  found  with  sSnus  only  in  Cicbbo  (AU.y  ix.  15, 5) ;  other  combinations 
are  poetical,  or  post-classical. 

3.  The  translation  for  very  varies  at  different  periods ;  xnultum  is  common  in 
Plautus  and  inRoRAC^s Satires smd Epistles,  rare  elsewhere ;  valdfi  is  introduced  by 
Cicbbo,  but  did  not  survive  him,  to  any  extent.  Sane"  is  also  frequent  in  Cicero,  espe- 
cially in  the  Letters  ad  Atticum.  Cornificius  affected  vehementer,  and  so  do  collo- 
quial authors,  as  Vitruvius;  fortiter  comes  in  later;  bene  is  occasional  in  Plautus 
and  Terence,  more  common  in  Cicero  ;  OppidO  is  characteristic  of  early  Latin,  and 
Livy  and  the  Archaists ;  admodum  is  Ciceronian,  but  adfatim  comes  later  and  is  rare. 
AbundB  is  rare  before  the  time  of  Sallust.  Himium  (nimiO)  belongs  to  early  Latin, 
as  do  impense'  and  impendiO.  Satis  is  common  in  the  classical  period,  and  also 
nimis,  but  mainly  with  negatives. 

4.  The  Adverb  as  an  attribute  of  substantives  is  rare.  Cicero  shows  turn,  saepe, 
quasi,  tamquam.    Livy  uses  more. 

440.  Position  of  the  Adverb. — Adverbs  are  commonly  put 
next  to  their  verb,  and  before  it  when  it  ends  the  sentence, 
and  immediately  before  their  adjective  or  adverb. 

Initiate"  fecit,  he  acts  unjustly.  Admodum  pulcher,  handsome  to  a  de- 
gree, very  handsome.    Valde"  dlligenter,  very  carefully. 

Remark. — Exceptions  occur  chiefly  in  rhetorical  passages,  in  which 
great  stress  is  laid  on  the  adverb,  or  in  poetry: 

[Irani]  bene  Ennius  initium  dixit  Insaniae,  C,  Tusc,  rv.  23,  52  ;  well 
did  Ennius  call  anger  the  beginning  of  madness.  VIxit  dum  visit  bene 
Ter.,  Hec.t  461  ;  he  lived  while  he  lived  (and  lived)  well. 

One  class  of  Adverbs  demands  special  notice— the  Negatives. 
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Negative  Adverbs. 

441.  There  are  two  original  negatives  in  Latin,  nS  and 
hand  (haut,  hau).  From  ne  is  derived  ndn  [n6-oinom  (Unum), 
no-whit,  not].  He  is  used  chiefly  in  compounds,  or  with  the 
Imperative  and  Optative  Subjunctive.  The  old  use  appears 
in  ne — quidem.  Ndn  is  used  with  the  Indicative  and  Poten- 
tial Subjunctive  ;  hand  negatives  the  single  word,  and  is  used 
mainly  with  adjectives  and  adverbs. 

442.  Hon  (the  absolute  not)  is  the  regular  Negative  of  the 
Indicative  and  of  the  Potential  Subjunctive. 

Quern,  amat,  amat ;  quern  non  amat,  nOn  amat,  Petr.,  37  ;  whom  she 
likes,  she  likes  ;  whom  she  does  not  like,  she  does  not  like. 
NOn  ausim,  I  should  not  venture. 

Remarks. — 1.  tffa,  as  the  emphatic,  specific  negative,  may  negative 
anything.     (See  270,  r.  i.) 

2.  Hon  is  the  rule  in  antitheses  :  Hon  eit  vlvere  sed  valere  vita,  Mart., 
vi.  70, 15  ;  not  living,  but  being  well,  is  life. 

Notes.— 1.  H5n  in  combination  with  adjectives  and  adverbs,  and  rarely  with  sub- 
stantives and  verbs,  takes  the  place  of  negative  in-  or  ne-.  N8n  arbitrSbfitur  quod 
efficeret  aliquid  posse  esse  non  corpus  (a<r«u/*oTov),  c,  Ac,  1.  n,  39;  Cat.M.,  14, 47. 

2.  Other  negative  expressions  are  neutiquam,  by  no  means;  nihil,  nothing 
(*4  Adam,  with  such  counsel  nothing  swayed  ").    On  nullus,  see  817,  a,  n.  2. 

3.  Nee  =  nOn  is  found  in  early  Latin,  here  and  there  in  Vero.,  Livy,  and  Tacitus. 
In  classical  Latin  it  is  retained  in  a  few  compounds,  as :  necoplnans,  negotiant,  and 
in  legal  phraseology. 

443.  Hand  is  the  negative  of  the  single  word,  and  in  model 
prose  is  not  common,  being  used  chiefly  with  adjectives  and 
adverbs  :  hand  quisquam,  not  any;  hand  magnus,  not  great  ; 
hand  male,  not  badly. 

Notes.— 1.  Hau  is  found  only  before  consonants,  and  belongs  to  early  Latin  and 
Vergil.    Haut  (early)  and  hand  are  found  indiscriminately  before  vowels. 

2.  Hand  is  very  rarely  or  never  found  in  Conditional,  Concessive,  Interrogative,  Rela- 
tive, and  Infinitive  sentences. 

8.  Caesar  uses  hand  but  once,  and  then  in  the  phrase  hand  sold*  an  (457,  a). 
Cicero  says  also  hand  dubitO,  hand  IgnOrO,  baud  errSverO,  and  a  few  others ; 
and  combines  it  also  with  adjectives  and  adverbs,  but  not  when  they  are  compounded 
with  negative  particles,  i.e.,  he  does  not  say  hand  difficilis,  and  the  like. 

4.  Hand  with  verbs  is  very  common  in  early  Latin,  and  then  again  in  Lrvr  and 
Tacitus.  In  antitheses  it  is  not  uncommon  in  comedy,  but  usually  in  the  second 
member :  inoeptiost  Smentium  hand  amantium,  Ter.,  And.  218 ;  the  undertaking 
is  one  of  lunatics,  not  lovers. 

5.  A  strengthened  expression  is  hand  quSquam. 
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444.  i.  H§  is  the  Negative  of  the  Imperative  and  of  the 
Optative  Subjunctive. 

Tft  nfi  cfide  malli,  V.,  A.,  yi.  95  ;  yield  not  thou  to  misfortunes.  Nfi 
trinsiarb  Hibfirum,  L.,  xxi.  44,  6  ;  do  not  cross  the  Ebro.  Nfi  vlvam, 
il  solo,  C,  Att.,  iv.  16,  8 ;  may  1  cease  to  live  (strike  me  dead),  if  I 
know. 

Notes.— 1.  On  the  negative  with  the  Imperative,  see  270,  n. 

2.  Nfi  as  a  general  negative  particle,  =  non,  is  found,  very  rarely  in  early  Latin, 
mostly  with  forms  of  velle  (nfi  parcunt,  Plm  Most.,  134,  is  disputed).  Classical  Latin 
retains  this  only  in  nfi— quidem,  in  compound  nfiquSquam,  and  in  a  shortened  form 
in  nefai,  negfi,  neque,  etc. 

2.  He  is  continued  by  neve  or  neu.     See  260. 

Nfi  illam  venda*  neu  mfi  perdfis  hominem  amantem,  Pl.,  Ps.t  322  ;  don't 
sell  her,  and  don't  ruin  me,  a  fellow  in  love. 

445.  Subdivision  of  the  Negative. — A  general  negative 
may  be  subdivided  by  neque — neque,  as  well  as  by  aut— aut, 
or  strengthened  by  ne— quidem,  not  even. 

Nihil  umquam  neque  Insolfins  neque  gloriosnm  ex  Ore  [Tlmoleontia]  prO- 
cfiasit,  Nep.,  xx.  4,  2  ;  nothing  insolent  or  boastful  ever  came  out  of  the 
mouth  of  Timoleon.  COnscidrum  nfimS  aut  latuit  aut  fttgit,  L.,  xxiv.  5, 
14 ;  of  the  accomplices  no  one  either  hid  or  fled.  Numquam  [Sclpionem] 
nfi  minims  quidem  rfi  oflfendl,  C,  Lael.,  27, 103  ;  I  never  wounded  Scipio's 
feelings,  no,  not  even  in  the  slightest  matter. 

("  I  will  give  no  thousand  crowns  neither."— Shakespeare.) 

Note.— In  the  same  way  negfi,  I  say  no,  is  continued  by  neque— neque  (nee — 
nec) :  Negant  nee  virtutes  nee  vitia  crfiscere,  C,  Fin.,  in.  15, 48 ;  they  deny  that 
either  virtues  or  vices  increase  {that  there  are  any  degrees  in). 

446.  Negative  Combinations. — In  English,  we  say  either 
no  one  ever,  or,  never  any  one  ;  nothi?ig  ever,  or,  never  any- 
thing ;  in  Latin,  the  former  turn  is  invariably  used  :  nemO 
umquam,  no  one  ever. 

Verrfit  nihil  umquam  fecit  sine  aliqufi  quaestfi,  C,  Verr.,  v.  5, 11  ;  Ver- 
ges never  did  anything  without  some  profit  or  other. 

Notes.— 1.  No  one  yet  is  nfindum  quisquam ;  no  more,  no  longer,  is  iam  nfin. 

2.  The  resolution  of  a  negative  nfin  fillus  for  nfLllus,  nfin  umquam  for  num- 
quam, nfin  SCifi  for  nesoifi,  is  poetical,  except  for  purposes  of  emphusis,  or  when  the 
first  part  of  the  resolved  negative  is  combined  with  a  coordinating  conjunction  (480) : 
Nfin  alia  tibl  facta  eat  iniuria,  Qf.  c,  Div.  in  Caec.,  18, 60. 

3.  Nfimft  often  equals  nfi  quis:  Nfimd1  dfi  nobis  tLnus  excellat,  C,  Tusc.,v. 
36,106. 
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447.  Nego  (/  say  no,  I  deny)  is  commonly  used  instead  of 
died  ndn,  /  say — not. 

Assem  sOsO  datflrum  negat,  C,  Quinct.,  5, 19  ;  he  says  that  he  will 
not  give  a  copper.    Vel  al  vel  negS,  Accius,  125  (R.) ;  say  yes  or  say  no  ! 

Remark. — The  positive  (5i0, 1  say)  is  sometimes  to  be  supplied  for  a 
subsequent  clause,  as  C,  Fin.,  1.  18,  61.  The  same  thing  happens  with 
the  other  negatives,  as  volO  from  nolo,  iubeO  from  veto,  sciO  from  neseiO, 
queO  from  nequeO,  quisquam  from  nemO,  ut  from  nfi. 

POSITION    OF   THE    NEGATIVE. 

448.  The  Negative  naturally  belongs  to  the  Predicate,  and 
usually  stands  immediately  before  it,  but  may  be  placed 
before  any  emphatic  word  or  combination  of  words. 

Potes  nOn  revertl,  Sen.,  E.M.,  49, 10  ;  possibly  you  may  not  return. 
(NOn  potes  revertl,  you  cannot  possibly  return.)  Saepe  virl  faUunt ;  tenerae 
nOn  saepe  puellae,  Ov.,  A. A.,  in.  31 ;  often  do  men  deceive ;  soft-hearted 
maidens  not  often.  NOn  omnia  aetSs,  LJde,  lUdO  convenit,  Pl.,  B.,  129 ; 
not  every  age,  (good)  Lydus  (Playfair),  sorts  with  play.  NOn  ego  ven- 
tOsae  plebis  suffir&gia  venor,  H.,  Ep.,  1. 19,  37;  I  do  not  hunt  the  voices  of 
the  windy  commons,  no,  not  I. 

Notes.— 1.  As  the  Copula  esse,  to  be,  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  predicate,  the  Negative 
generally  precedes  it,  contrary  to  the  English  idiom,  except  in  contrasts.  The  differ- 
ence in  position  can  often  be  brought  out  only  by  stress  of  voice :  fBUx  nOn  erat,  he 
wasn't  happy ;  nOn  fBUx  erat,  he  was  not  happy,  he  was  fab  from  happy. 

2.  NO— quidem  straddles  the  emphatic  word  or  emphatic  group  (445) ;  but  very 
rarely  does  the  group  consist  of  more  than  two  words. 

3.  A  negative  with  an  Inf.  is  often  transferred  to  the  governing  verb :  nOn  pntant 
lftgendum  (esse)  viris,  C,  Twsc.,  hi.  38, 70 ;  on  negO,  see  447. 

449.  Two  negatives  in  the  same  sentence  destroy  one 
another,  and  make  an  affirmative,  but  see  445  : 

Hon  nego,  /  do  not  deny  (I  admit). 

Remarks. — 1.  NOn  possum  nOn,  I  cannot  but  (I  must): 

Qui  mortem  in  malls  pOnit  nOn  potest  earn  nOn  timfire,  C,  Fin.,  in.  8, 
29 ;  he  who  classes  death  among  misfortunes  cannot  but  (must)  fear  it. 

2.  The  double  Negative  is  often  stronger  than  the  opposite  Posi- 
tive ;  this  is  a  common  form  of  the  figure  Litotes,  understatement  (700). 

NOn  indoctus,  highly  educated ;  nOn  sum  nescius,  I  am  well  aware. 

NOn  indeoOrO  pulvere  sordid!,  H,  0..  11.  1,  22;  swart  (soiled)  with  (no 
dis)honorable  dust.  NOn  IgnSra  mall  miserls  succurrere  dfscO,  V.,A.,  1. 
630  ;  not  unacquainted  (=  but  too  well  acquainted)  with  misfortune,  I 
learn  to  succor  the  wretched. 
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3.  It  follows  from  R.  2  that  nee  non  is  not  simply  equivalent  to  et, 
and ;  nee  belongs  to  the  sentence,  non  to  the  particular  word : 

Nee  hoc  [Z6n0j  nOn  vldit,  C,  Fin.,  iv.  22,  60;  nor  did  Zeno  fail  to  see 
this.  At  neqne  non  (dl)  dfligunt  nos,  C,  Div.,  11. 49, 102 ;  but  neither  (ia 
it  true  that)  the  gods  do  not  love  us,  etc 

In  the  classical  Latin  this  form  of  connection  is  used  to  connect  clauses  but  not  sin- 
gle words,  and  the  words  are  regularly  separated.  Varro,  the  poets,  and  later  prose 
use  neenOn  like  et,  and  connect  with  it  also  single  ideas. 

4.  Of  especial  importance  is  the  position  of  the  Negative  in  the  fol- 
lowing combinations; 

Indefinite  Affirmative.  General  Affirmative. 

nonnihil,  somewhat ;  nihil  non,  everything ; 

nOnnfimd,  some  o?ie,  some ;  nemi  non,  everybody ; 

nonnfUU,  some  people ;  ntllll  nOn,  all  ; 

nonnnmquam,    sometimes ;  numquam  non,    always ; 

nonnusquam,     somewhere;  nfisquam  non,     everywhere. 

In  ipsa*  et&riS  nonnfimS  hostis  est,  C,  Mur.,  39, 84  ;  in  the  senate-house 
itself  there  are  enemies  (nftnS  non  hostis  est,  everybody  is  an  enemy), 
Hon  est  plScandl  spes  mini  nulla  Del,  Ov.,  Tr.y  v.  8, 22 (428);  / have  some 
hope  of  appeasing  God  (nulla  spee  non  est,  I  have  every  hope).  Nemo* 
non  didieisse  mfivult  qnam  dlsoere,  Quint.,  hi.  1,6;  everybody  prefers 
having  learned  to  learning. 

INCOMPLETE   SENTENCE. 
Interrogative   Sentences. 

450.  An  interrogative  sentence  is  necessarily  incomplete. 
The  answer  is  the  complement. 

451.  A  question  may  relate  : 

(a)  To  the  existence  or  the  non-existence  of  the  Predi- 
cate :  Predicate  Question. 

VIvitne  pater  T  7s  my  father  alive  f 

(b)  To  some  undetermined  essential  part  of  the  sentence, 
such  as  Subject,  Object,  Adjective,  Adverbial  modifier : 
Nominal  Question. 

Quit  est  1   Who  is  it  f    Quid  ais  %    What  do  you  say  f   Qui  hie  mos ! 
What  sort  of  way  is  this  9    CfLr  non  disctidis  ?  Why  do  you  not  depart  f 
For  a  list  of  Interrogative  Pronouns  see  104. 

Remarks. — 1.  The  second  class  requires  no  rules  except  as  to  mood 
(462). 

2.  The  form  of  the  question  is  often  used  to  imply  a  negative  opin- 
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ion  on  the  part  of  the  speaker:  Quid  interest  inter  perifirum  et  mends- 
cemt  C,  Rose.  Com.,  16, 46;  what  is  the  difference  between  a  perjured 
man  and  a  liar  f    All  questions  of  this  kind  are  called  Rhetorical. 

452.  1.  Interrogative  sentences  are  divided  into  simple  and 
compound  (disjunctive).  Am  I?  (simple) ;  Am  I,  or  am  I 
not  9  (disjunctive). 

Note.— Strictly  speaking,  only  the  simple  interrogative  sentence  belongs  to  this  sec- 
tion ;  but  for  the  sake  of  completeness,  the  whole  subject  will  be  treated  here. 

2.  Interrogative  sentences  are  further  divided  into  direct 
and  indirect,  or  independent  and  dependent.  Am  I?  (di- 
rect) ;  He  asks  whether  I  am  (indirect). 

DIRECT   SIMPLE   QUESTIONS. 

453.  Direct  simple  questions  sometimes  have  no  inter- 
rogative sign.  Such  questions  are  chiefly  passionate  in  their 
character,  and  serve  to  express  Astonishment,  Blame,  Disgust. 

Xnfellx  est  Fabricius  quod  rUs  snnm  fodit  1  Sen.,  Dial,  1.  3,  6;  Fabri- 
cius  is  unhappy  because  he  digs  his  own  field  9  (Impossible  !)  Hens, 
inquit,  lingnam vis meam praeclOdere ?  Phaedr.,  i.  23,  5 ;  Ho!  ho  !  quoth 
he,  you  wish  to  shut  my  mouth,  you  do  f  (You  shall  not.)  Tnom  para- 
iltnm  non  nOvistl?  Pl.,  Men.,  505  ;  you  don't  know  your  own  parasite  ? 
(Strange  !)  Hone  tfl  vltae  splendOrem.  maculls  adspergis  istls  %  C. ,  Plane. , 
12, 30;  you  bespatter  this  splendid  life  with  such  blots  as  those  f 

Notes.— 1.  Questions  of  this  kind  are  characteristic  of  the  Comic  Poets.  In  Cicero 
they  are  found  especially  in  expressions  of  doubt,  with  posse,  and  with  an  emphatic 
personal  pronoun. 

2.  Such  a  question  may  have  the  force  of  a  command.  So  in  the  phrase  etiam  tfl 
tacfe  ?  won't  you  keep  quiet?  common  in  comedy  (Pl.,  Trin.,  514). 

8.  Noteworthy  is  the  occasional  usage  of  the  question  in  place  of  a  condition. 
Amat  1  sapit,  Pl.,  Am.,  995 ;  is  he  in  love?  he  is  sensible.  Trlstis  es  ?  indlgnor 
qnodsumtibicausadolOris,0 v..  TV.,  iv.  3,33(542).    See  593,  4. 

4.  When  several  questions  follow  in  immediate  succession,  only  the  first  generally 
takes  the  Interrogative  Pronoun,  or  -ne.    Repeated  questioning  is  passionate. 

5.  On  nt  in  the  exclamatory  question,  see  558. 

454.  Interrogative  Particles. — Ne  (enclitic)  is  always  ap- 
pended to  the  emphatic  word,  and  generally  serves  to  denote 
a  question,  without  indicating  the  expectation  of  the  speaker. 

Omnisne  peeftnia  dissoltlta  est  1  C,  Verr.,  in.  77,  180;  is  all  the  money 
paid  out  f    (Estne  omnia  pecflnia  dissolflta  1  is  all  the  money  paid  out  f) 

Remarks. — 1.  As  the  emphatic  word  usually  begins  the  sentence, 
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so  -ne  is  usually  appended  to  the  first  word  in  the  sentence.  But 
exceptions  are  not  uncommon. 

2.  -Ne  is  originally  a  negative.  Questioning  a  negative  leans  to  the 
affirmative;  and  -ne  is  not  always  strictly  impartial. 

Notes.— 1.  -He  sometimes  cats  off  a  preceding  -8  (in  which  case  it  may  shorten  a 
preceding  long  vowel),  and  often  drops  its  own  e.  Viden!  Seestf  TfLnt  Tout 
Satin  ?  For  certain  t  Also  scln,  ain,  vfn,  itan,  etc.  This  occurs  especially  in  early 
Latin.  • 

2.  This  -ne  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  asseverative  -ne,  which  is  found  occa- 
sionally in  Plautus  and  Terence,  Catullus,  Horace  (5  sfirl  studidrum,  qulne 
pntfitis,  etc.,  H.,&,  1.  io,21,  a  much  discussed  passage),  and  later  appended  to  per- 
sonal, demonstrative,  and  relative  pronouns. 

3.  In  poetry  -ne  is  sometimes  appended  to  interrogative  words,  to  heighten  the  effect : 
utrnmne  (H.,  s.,  u.  3, 251),  quone  (H.,  s„  n.  3, 295). 

4.  -He  is  often  added  to  personal  pronouns  in  indignant  questions :  tflne  inSne 
quicquam  putet  esse  !  C,  Ac,  11. 40, 125. 

5.  In  early  Latin  -ne  seems  to  be  used  sometimes  with  a  force  similar  to  that  later 
exercised  by  ndnne ;  but  in  most  of  the  examples  the  expectation  of  an  affirmative 
answer  seems  to  be  due  rather  to  the  context  than  to  ne ;  see,  however,  r.  a. 

4554  Nonne  expects  the  answer  Yes. 

Nonne  meministl!  C,  Fin.,  11.  3, 10  ;  do  you  not  remember  t  HQnne 
is  generOsissimus  qui  optinras  1  Quint.  ,  v.  1  j ,  4 ;  is  he  not  the  truest  gentle- 
man who  is  tlie  best  man  f 

So  the  other  negatives  with  -ne :  nftnOne,  nihilne,  and  the  like. 

Note.— NOnne  is  denied  for  Plautus,  but  wrongly,  though  it  occurs  but  rarely, 
and  regularly  before  a  vowel.  It  is  also  rare  in  Terence.  In  classical  Latin  it  is  fre- 
quent, but  is  never  found  in  Catullus,  Tibullus,  and  Seneca  Rhetor. 

456.  Num  expects  the  answer  No. 

Numquii  est  hie  alius  praeter  m8  atque  tfil  Nemo"  est,  Pl.,  Tr.,  69;  is 
anybody  here  besides  you  and  me  f  No.  Nam  tibi  earn  fauces  tlrit  sitis, 
anrea  quaeris  pocula!  H.,  S.,  1.  2, 114  ;  when  thirst  burns  your  throat 
for  you,  do  yon  ask  for  golden  cups  f    [No.] 

Note  — Numne  is  found  very  rarely,  perhaps  only  in  C,  N.D.,  1. 31,  88,  and  Lad., 
xi,  36.  Nnmnam  belongs  to  early  Latin.  In  many  cases  in  early  Latin,  num.  seems 
to  introduce  a  simple  question  for  information,  without  expecting  a  negative  answer. 

457.  i.  An  (or)  belongs  to  the  second  part  of  a  disjunctive 
question. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  first  part  of  the  disjunctive  question  is  sup- 
pressed, or,  rather,  involved.  The  second  alternative  with  an  serves  to 
urge  the  acceptance  of  the  positive  or  negative  proposition  involved  in 
the  preceding  statement.  This  abrupt  form  of  question  (or,  then)  is  of 
frequent  use  in  Remonstrance,  Expostulation,  Surprise,  and  Irony. 

NCn  m&num  abstines  ?  An  tibi  iam  mavis  cerebrum  dispergam  bio ! 
Tkb.,  Ad.,  781  ;  are  you  not  going  to  keep  your  hands  off  f    Or  would 
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you  rather  have  me  scatter  your  brains  over  the  place  now  f  (Vir  custOdit 
absfins,  my  husband  keeps  guard,  though  absent.  Is  it  not  so  f)  An 
nescls  longS8  regions  esse  mantis  1  Ov.,  Her.,  16, 166  ;  or  perhaps  you  do 
not  know  (you  do  not  know,  then)  that  kings  have  long  hands  (arms). 

N0TB8.— 1.  This  usage  is  found  in  early  Latin,  but  is  a  characteristic  of  Cicero 
especially. 

2.  An  is  strengthened  by  ne.  This  is  found  frequently  in  early  Latin,  more  rarely 
later.  Cicero  uses  anne  only  in  disjunctive  questions,  and  Horace,  Tibullus,  Pro- 
pertius  not  at  all. 

3.  In  early  Latin  very  frequently,  less  often  in  the  poets ;  occasionally  in  prose,  be- 
ginning with  Liyy,  an  is  used  as  a  simple  interrogative ;  so  nescid*  an  =  nesciO  nam. 
There  seems  to  be  good  reason  for  believing  that  an  was  originally  a  simple  interroga- 
tive particle,  but  became  identified  later  with  disjunctive  questions. 

2.  Especially  to  be  noted,  in  connection  with  an,  are  the  phrases, 
nescid'  an  (first  in  Cicero,  and  not  common),  hand  sciO  an  (this  is  the 
usual  phrase  :  hand  sciam  an  is  rare),  I  do  not  know  but ;  dubitd"  an,  / 
doubt,  I  doubt  but  -- 1  am  inclined  to  think  ;  inoertnm  an  (once  in 
Cicero),  and  rarely  dnbitarim  and  dnbinm  an,  which  give  a  modest  affir- 
mation ;  very  rarely  a  negation.  Negative  particles,  added  to  these 
expressions,  give  a  mild  negation. 

Hand  sd5  an  ita  sit,  C,  Tusc,  11.  17,  41 ;  I  do  not  know  but  it  is  so. 
Hand  sci5  an  nulla  (senectfis)  befitior  esse  posait,  C,  Cat.M.,  16,  56;  I  do 
not  know  but  it  is  impossible  for  any  old  age  to  be  happier.  DnbitO  an 
[Thrasybttlum]  prlmum  omnium  ponam,  Nep.,  yiit.  1, 1;  J  doubt  but  I 
should  (=  1  am  inclined  to  think  I  should)  put  Thrasybulus  first  of  all. 

Note.— In  early  Latin  these  phrases  are  still  dubltative.  The  affirmative  force  comes 
in  first  in  Cicero,  and  seems  to  have  been  equivalent  to  forsitan,  perhaps,  with  the 
Potential  Subjunctive :  Forsitan  et  PriamI  fuerint  quae  fata  reqnlrfis,  V.,  A.,  n. 
506 ;  perhaps  you  may  ask  what  was  the  fate  of  Priam,  too. 

DIRECT   DISJUNCTIVE    QUESTIONS. 

4.58.  Direct  Disjunctive  Questions  have  the  following 
forms  : 

First  Clause.  Second  and  Subsequent  Clauses. 

ntrum,  whether,  an  (anne),  or 

-ne,  an, 

an  (anne). 

Utnun  nescls  quam  alte  asoenderls,  an  prC  nihilG  id  pntaa  ?  C,  Fam.,  x. 
*  26,  3 ;  are  you  not  aware  how  high  you  have  mounted,  or  do  you  count 
that  as  nothing  f  Vosne  Lucium  Domitium  an  voa  Domitius  desernit  1 
Caes.,  B.C.,  11.  32,  8  ;  have  you  deserted  Lucius  Domitius,  or  has  Domi- 
tius deserted  you  f  filoqnar  an  sileam  %  V.,A.,  in.  39;  shall  I  speak,  or 
hold  my  peace  f  Utnun  hoc  tu  parnm  commeministl,  an  ego  non  satis  in- 
teUexI,  an  mutastt  sententiamt  C,  Alt.,  ix.  2;  do  you  not  remember  this, 
or  did  I  misunderstand  you,  or  have  you  changed  your  view  t 
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Notes.— 1.  Utrumne-an  is  found  once  in  Cicero  (Inv.,\.  31, 51),  not  in  Cabsab 
or  Livy,  occasionally  elsewhere  (H.,  Epod.,  1, 7) ;  ntrnm— ne— an  is  more  common. 
Ne— an,  which  is  common  in  prose,  is  not  fonnd  in  Cat.,  Tib.,  Prop.,  Hor.,  Lucan. 

2.  He  in  the  second  member,  with  omitted  particle  in  first  member,  occurs  only  in 
H.,  Ep.%  1. 11, 3  (disputed),  in  the  direct  question,  except  in  the  combination  necne  (459). 

8.  Ne— ne  is  very  rare ;  V.,  A.,  11.  738  ;  xi.  126. 

4.  Attt  (or)i m  questions,  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  an.  Aut  gives  another  part 
of  a  simple  question,  or  another  form  of  it  (or,  in  other  words).  An  excludes,  ant 
extends. 

(Volnptas)  xneliOremne  effieit  ant  landfibiliOrem  yirnm  t  C,  Parad.,  1. 3, 15 ; 
does  pleasure  make  a  better  or  more  praiseworthy  man  ?  (Answer :  neither.)  TIL 
virum  mfi  ant  hominem  dfiputSs  ade3  esse  7  Tbb.,  Hec,  524 ;  do  you  hold  me  to 
be  your  husband  or  even  a  man  ? 

459.  In  direct  questions,  or  not  is  anndn,  rarely  necne ;  in 
indirect,  necne,  rarely  anndn. 

Ime  est  qnem  qnaerO,  anndn  1  Ter.,  Ph.,  852;  is  that  the  man  I  am 
looking  for,  or  not  f  Sitque  memor  nostri  necne,  referte  mini,  Ov.,  Tr., 
iv.  3, 10  (204,  n.  7). 

Notes.— 1.  Necne  is  found  indirect  questions  in  Cicero,  Tusc., hi. x8, 41  (sunt 
haec  tna  verba  necne  1),  Flacc.,  25, 59 ;  and  also  Lucn.,  hi.  7x3.  *  Annon  in  indirect 
questions  occurs  in  Cicero,  Inv.y  1. 50, 95 ;  11. 20, 60 ;  Cael.,  21, 52 ;  Balb.,  8, 22,  etc. 

2.  TJtrnm  is  sometimes  used  with  the  suppression  of  the  second  clause  for  whether 
or  no?  but  not  in  early  Latin.    So  C,  Flacc.,  19, 45,  etc. 

INDIRECT  QUESTIONS. 

460.  Indirect  questions  have  the  same  particles  as  the 
direct,  with  the  following  modifications. 

1 .    Simple  Questions. 

(a)  Num  loses  its  negative  force,  and  becomes  simply 
whether.     It  decays  in  later  Latin. 

SpecnlSrl  (inssernnt)  nnm  sollicitStl  animl  sociornm  essent,  L.,  xlii.  19, 
8  ;  they  ordered  them  to  spy  out  whether  the  allies  had  been  tampered 
with. 

(b)  Si,  if,  is  used  for  whether,  chiefly  after  verbs  and  sen- 
tences implying  trial.     Compare  0  si  (261). 

Temptfita  ret  est  si  prlmO  impetu  capl  Ardea  posset,  L.,  1.  57,  2;  an  at- 
tempt was  made  (in  case,  in  hopes  that,  to  see)  if  Ardea  could  be  taken 
by  a  dash  (coup-de-main).  Ib8,  vlsam  si  doml  est  (467,  N.),  Ter.,  Heaut.t 
170;  I  will  go  (to)  see  if  he  is  at  home. 

Notes.— 1.  An  is  sometimes  used  for  nnm  and  ne,  but  never  in  model  prose. 

Consnlnit  deinde  (Alexander)  an  tCtlns  orbis  imperium  fStls  sibi  destinfi- 
retnr,  Curt.,  iv.  7, 26  ;  Alexander  then  asked  the  oracle  whether  the  empire  of  the 
whole  world  was  destined  for  him  by  the  fates. 

2.  Ndnne  is  cited  only  from  Cicero  and  only  after  qnaerere  (Ph.,  xu.  7, 15). 
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2.    Disjunctive  Questions. 

In  addition  to  the  forms  for  Direct  Questions  (458),  a  form  with  -ne 
in  the  second  clause  only  is  found  in  the  Indirect  Question,  but  is 
never  common ;  see  458,  n.  2. 

Tarquinius  PrlscI  Tarquinil  regis  Alius  neposne  fuerit  parum  liquet,  L., 
1.  46,  4;  whether  Tarquin  was  the  son  or  grandson  of  king  Tarquin  the 
Elder  does  not  appear. 

Notes.— 1.  The  form  -ne  is  not  found  in  Caesar  or  Sallubt. 
2.  The  form  ne— ne  is  poetical,  except  once  in  Caesar  (B.  &.,  vn.  141, 8). 
8.  Utram— ne— an  is  rare  but  classical .  TJtrumne— an  begins  with  Horace,  is  not 
found  in  Livy,  Yell.,  Val.  M.,  or  either  Pliny.    In  Tacitus  only  in  the  Dialogue. 


SUMMARY  OF  DIRECT  AND  INDIRECT  DISJUNCTIVE 
QUESTIONS. 

461.  Direct. 

Is  the  last  syllable  short  or  long  f  Cf.  C,  Or.,  64,  217. 
Postrema  syllaba   utrum  brevis  est  an  longa ! 
brevisne  est  an  longa  7 
Indirect. 
In  a  verse  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  last  syllable  be  short  or 

long : 

f  utrum  postrema  syllaba  brevis  sit  an  longa. 
postrema  syllaba  brevisne  sit  an  longa. 
postrema  syllaba  brevis  an  longa  sit  (Cicero). 
postrema  syllaba  brevis  sit  longane. 


In  vers*  nihil  refert 


MOODS  IN   INTERROGATIVE  SENTENCES. 
1 .    In  Direct  Questions. 

462.  The  Mood  of  the  question  is  the  Mood  of  the  expected 
or  anticipated  answer. 

463.  Indicative  questions  expect  an  Indicative  answer, 
when  the  question  is  genuine. 

A.  Quis  hom9  est  7  B.  Ego  sum,  Ter.,  And..  965 ;  who  is  that  t  It  is  I. 
A.  VIvitne  (pater)  ?    B.  Vlvom  llquimus,  Pl.,  Copt.,  282;  is  Ms  father 
living  f    We  left  him  alive. 

464.  Indicative  questions  anticipate  an  Indicative  answer 
in  the.  negative  when  the  question  is  rhetorical, 

Quis  non  paupertfitem  extimesoit?  C,  Tu&c.,  v.  31,  89  ;  who  does  not 
dread  poverty  t 
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Remark. — KOnne  and  num  in  the  direct  question  are  o^ten  rhetorical 
(see  Pl.,  Am.,  539  ;  C,  Div.,  1.  14,  24).  With  nonne  a  ne£  jative  answer 
is  anticipated  to  a  negative,  hence  the  affirmative  character.  Compare 
further,  451,  r.  2. 

465.  Subjunctive  questions  which  expect  Imperative  an- 
swers are  put  chiefly  in  the  First  Person,  when  the  question 
is  deliberative. 

A.  Abeam!    B.  Abl,  Pl.,  Merc,  749  ;  shall  I  go  away  ?    Qo. 

A.  Quid  nunc  feciam  1  B.  T6  suspenditd,  Pl.,  Ps.,  1229;  what  shall  I 
do  now  f    Hang  yourself. 

Remark. — So  in  the  representative  of  the  First  Person  in  dependent 
discourse  (265). 

466.  Subjunctive  questions  anticipate  a  potential  answer 
in  the  negative,  when  the  question  is  rhetorical. 

Quia  hOc  credat  1  who  would  believe  this  f    [No  one  would  believe 
this.]    Quid  faceret  aliud  ?  what  else  was  he  to  do  f    [Nothing.] 
Quia  tulerit  Gracchos  d6  seditione  querent*  ?  Juv.,  n.  24  (259). 
Remark. — On  the  Exclamatory  Question  see  534,  558. 

2.    In  Indirect  Questions. 

467.  The  Dependent  Interrogative  is  always  in  the  Sub- 
junctive. 

The  Subjunctive  may  represent  the  Indicative. 

[CCnalderSbimua]  quid  fecerit  (Indie,  fecit),  quid  faciat  (Indie,  fecit),  quid 
facturus  sit  (Indie,  faciet  or  facturus  est),  Gf.  C,  Inv.,  1.  25,  36;  we  will 
consider  what  he  has  done,  what  he  is  doing ,  what  he  is  going  to  do 
(will  do).  (EpamXnondfis)  quaeslvit  salvusne  esset  clipeus,  C,  Fin.,  11.  30, 
97  ;  Epaminondas  asked  whether  his  shield  was  safe.    (Salvusne  est  1) 

The  Subjunctive  may  be  original.    See  265. 

Ipse  docet  quid  agam;  fas  est  et  ab  hoste  docerl,  Ov.,  M.,  iv.  428  (219); 
(Quid  agam,  what  I  am  to  do  ;  not  what  I  am  doing).  Quaere*  S  te*  efir 
C.  Cornelium  nOn  dflfenderem,  C,  Vat.,  2,  5 ;  I  inquire  of  you  why  I  was 
not  to  defend  C.  Cornelius.  (Cur  nOn  defenderem  1  why  was  I  not  to 
defend  f) 

Remarks.— 1.  NesciO  quia,  nesciO  quid,  nesciO  qui,  nesciO  quod,  I  know 
not  who,  what,  which,  may  be  used  exactly  as  indefinite  pronouns,  and 
then  have  no  effect  on  the  construction.  This  usage  is  found  at  all 
periods. 

NesciO  quid  mfiius  nfiscitur  Iliade,  Prop.,  n.  (in.)  32  (34),  66  ;  some- 
thing, I  know  not  what,  is  coming  to  the  birth,  greater  than  the  Iliad. 
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2.  The  Relative  has  the  same  form  as  the  Interrogative  quis  T  except 
in  the  Nom.  Sing. ;  hence  the  importance  of  distinguishing  between 
them  in  dependent  sentences.  The  interrogative  depends  on  the  lead- 
ing verb,  the  relative  belongs  to  the  antecedent.    (611,  e.  2.) 

Interrogative  :  die  quid  rogem,  tell  me  what  it  is  I  am  asking. 

Relative  :  die  quod  rogC,  Ter.,  And.,  764  ;  tell  me  that  which  I  am 
asking  (the  answer  to  my  question). 

The  relative  is  not  unfrequently  used  where  we  should  expect  the 
interrogative,  especially  when  the  facts  of  the  case  are  to  be  empha- 
sized : 

Dlcam  quod  sentiO,  C,  Or.,  1. 44, 195  ;  I  will  tell  you  my  real  opinion. 

Incorporated  relatives  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  interrogatives: 

FatefaeiO  vObls  quSs  ifltl  penitus  abstrusfis  Insidias  (=  InsidiSs  quae)  so* 
posuissse  arbitrantur,  C,  Agr.,  11. 18, 49;  1  am  exposing  to  your  view  the 
schemes  which  those  people  fancy  they  have  laid  in  profound  secrecy. 

Note.— In  the  early  Latin  of  Comedy  the  leading  verb  is  very  frequently  discon- 
nected from  the  interrogative,  which  consequently  appears  as  an  independent  sentence 
with  the  Indicative.  This  is  most  common  after  die,  respond©,  loquere,  and  kindred 
Imperatives;  vide*  (Plautus  also  circumspiee,  respiee);  to*  rogO,  interrogO, 
quaerO,  and  similar  phrases ;  audlre,  vid&re,  etc.,  sdn ;  relative  words,  ut,  quOmodO, 
etc.,  where  the  modal  and  not  interrogative  force  is  prominent.  Classical  prose  has 
given  up  all  these  usages.  A  few  cases  in  Cicero  are  contested  or  differently  explained. 
In  poetry  and  later  prose  the  examples  are  found  only  here  and  there. 

Die,  quid  est !  Pl.,  Men.,  397;  tell  me,  what  is  it?  (Die  quid  sit,  teU  me  what  it 
is.)  Quln  to.  unO  verbo*  die :  quid  est  quod  me"  veils  1  Ter.,  And.,  45 ;  won't  you 
t&l  me  in  one  word ;  What  is  it  you  want  of  me?  Die  mini  quid  feci  nisi  nGn  sapi- 
enter  amavl,  OvM  Her.,  11.  27;  tell  me  what  have  I  done,  save  that  I  have  loved 
unwisely. 

So  also,  neseiO  quomodQ,  I  know  not  how  =  strangely  ;  and  mlrum  quantum,  it 
0s)  marvellous  how  much  =  wonderfully,  are  used  as  adverbs : 

Mlrum  quantum  prOfuit  ad  eoneordiam,  L.,  11.  z,  11 ;  it  served  wonderfully  to 
promote  harmony.  NesciO  qu5  pactd*  vel  magis  homines  iuvat  gloria  lfita  quam 
magna,  Plin.,  Ep.y  iv.  12, 7  ;  somehow  or  other,  people  are  even  more  charmed  to  have 
a  widespread  reputation  than  a  grand  one. 

Early  Latin  shows  also  perquam,  admodum  quam,  nimis  quam,  incrSdibile 
quantum ;  Cicero  mlrum  (mire*)  quam,  rnniimn  quantum,  sane"  quam,  valdfi 
quam;  Caesar  none  of  these ;  Sallust  immftne  quantum;  Livv  adds  oppidO  quan- 
tum ;  Pliny  Mai.  immCnsum,  Infinitum  quantum ;  Florus  plfLrimum  quan- 
tum.   The  position  excludes  a  conscious  ellipsis  of  the  Subjunctive. 

PECULIARITIES    OF    INTERROGATIVE    SENTENCES. 

468.  The  subject  of  the  dependent  clause  is  often  treated 
as  the  object  of  the  leading  clause  by  Anticipation  (ProlepsU). 

HostI  MSreellum  quam  tardus  sit,  Caelius  (C,  Fam.,  vm.  10,  3);  you 
know  Marcellus*  what  a  slow  creature  he  is. 

Note.— This  usage  is  very  common  in  Comedy,  and  belongs  to  conversational  style 
iu  general. 
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469.  Contrary  to  our  idiom,  the  interrogative  is  often  used 
in  participial  clauses.  In  English,  the  participle  and  verb 
change  places,  and  a  Causal  sentence  becomes  Final  or  Con- 
secutive. 

Quam  fltilitfitem  petentes  scire  cupinms  ilia  quae  occulta  nSbls  sunt  7  C, 
Fin. ,  in.  1 1, 37  ;  what  advantage  do  we  seek  when  we  desire  to  know  those 
things  which  are  hidden  from  us  t  [Solon  Plsistrato*  tyrannO]  quaerentl 
qufi  tandem  rfi  fretus  sibl  tarn  aud&citer  resisteret,  ^respondisse  dlcitur 
senectute,  C,  Cat.JH.,  20,  72  ;  Solon,  to  Pisistratus  the  usurper,  asking 
him  (=  when  Pisistratus  the  usurper  asked  him)  on  what  thing  relying 
(=  on  what  he  relied  that)  he  resisted  him  so  boldly,  is  said  to  have 
answered  "  old  age." 

Note.— The  Abl.  Abe.  with  the  interrogative  is  rare.   C,  Verr.,  in.  80, 186. 

470.  Final  sentences  (sentences  of  Design)  are  used  in 
questions  more  freely  than  in  English. 

Sessurn  it  praetor.  Quid  at  iadicfitur  1  C,  N.D.,  in.  30,  74  ;  the  judge 
is  going  to  take  his  seat.    What  is  to  be  adjudged  f  (To  adjudge  what  f) 

Remark. — The  Latin  language  goes  further  than  the  English  in 
combining  interrogative  words  in  the  same  clause  ;  thus  two  interroga- 
tives  are  not  uncommon : 

Considers  quis  quern  fraudfisse  dleStur,  C,  Rosc.Com.,  7,  21. 

Yes  and  No. 

471.  (a)  Yes  is  represented  : 

1.  By  sane,  (literally)  soundly,  sane*  quidem,  yes  indeed,  etiam,  even 
(so),  vfirB  (rarely  vfirum),  of  a  truth,  ita,  so,  omnlnO,  by  all  means,  oerte, 
surely,  eertO,  for  certain,  admodum,  to  a  degree,  etc. 

Aut  etiam  aut  non  respondere  [potest],  C.,Ac.,ii.  32, 104  ;  he  can 
answer  either  yes  or  no. 

2.  By  censeS,  I  think  so  ;  scilicet,  to  be  sure. 

Quid  si  etiam  occentem  hymenaeum  1  CenseO,  Pl.,  Cos.,  806  ;  what  if 
I  should  also  sing  a  marriage-song  ?   I  think  you  had  better. 

3.  By  repeating  the  emphatic  word  either  with  or  without  the  con- 
firmatory particles,  vfirB  (principally  with  pronouns),  sang,  prGrsus,  etc. 

Estisne  1  Sumus,  are  you  f  We  are.  Dfisne  1  DO  sane,  C,  Leg.,  1.  7, 
21 ;  do  you  grant  f    I  do  indeed. 

(b)  No  is  represented  : 

1.  By  non,  nOn  v6r0,  n6n  ita,  minime*,  by  no  means,  nihil,  nothing, 
minims  vSrO,  nihil  sanfi,  nihil  minus. 

2.  By  repeating  the  emphatic  word  with  the  negative  : 
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Hon  Irfita  es  T  KOn  Bom  IrSta,  Pl.,  Cas.,  1007  ;  you  are  not  angry  t 
I  am  not. 

(c)  Yea  or  Nat. — Immd  conveys  a  correction,  and  either  removes  a 
doubt  or  heightens  a  previous  statement :  yes  indeed,  nay  rather. 

Ecquid  plaoeant  (aedfe)  merogSs!  Irnmo"  perplacent,  Pl.,  Most.,  907  ; 
do  I  like  the  house,  you  ask  me  f  Yes  indeed,  very  much.  Causa  igitur 
non  bona  eit  %  ImmO  optima,  C.,,Att.,  ix.  7,  4 ;  the  cause,  then,  is  a  bad 
one  f   Nay,  it  is  an  excellent  one. 

Remark. —  Yes,  for,  and  no,  for,  are  often  expressed  simply  by  nam 
and  enim :  Tom  AntOnius :  Hert  enim,  inqtrit,  hOc  mini  proposueram,  C, 
Or.,  11.  10,  40  ;  then  quoth  Antony :  Yes,  for  I  had  proposed  this  to 
myself  yesterday. 

SYNTAX  OF  THE  COMPOUND  SENTENCE. 

472.  1.  A  compound  sentence  is  one  in  which  the  neces- 
sary parts  of  the  sentence  occur  more  than  once  ;  one  which 
consists  of  two  or  more  clauses. 

2.  Coordination  (Parataxis)  is  that  arrangement  of  the 
sentence  according  to  which  the  different  clauses  are  merely 
placed  side  by  side. 

3.  Subordination  (Hypotaxis)  is  that  arrangement  of  the 
sentence  according  to  which  one  clause  depends  on  the  other. 

He  became  poor  and  we  became  rich;  the  second  clause  is 
a  coordinate  sentence. 

He  became  poor  that  we  might  be  rich;  the  second  clause 
is  a  subordinate  sentence. 

4.  The  sentence  which  is  modified  is  called  the  Principal 
Clause,  that  which  modifies  is  called  the  Subordinate  Clause. 
"  He  became  poor  "  is  the  Principal  Clause,  "  that  toe  might 
be  rich  "  is  the  Subordinate  Clause. 

Remark. — Logical  dependence  and  grammatical  dependence  are  not 
to  be  confounded.  In  the  conditional  sentence,  vlvam  si  vlvet,  let  me 
live  if  she  lives,  my  living  depends  on  her  living ;  yet  "  vlvam  "  is  the 
principal,  "  si  vlvet "  the  subordinate  clause.  It  is  the  dependence  of 
the  introductory  particle  that  determines  the  grammatical  relation. 

COORDINATION. 

473.  Coordinate  sentences  are  divided  into  various  classes, 
according  to  the  particles  by  which  the  separate  clauses  are 
bound  together. 
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Remark. — Coordinate  sentences  often  dispense  with  conjunctions 
(Asyndeton).    Then  the  connection  must  determine  the  character. 

Copulative  Sentences. 

474.  The  following  particles  are  called  Copulative  Con- 
junctions :  et,  -que,  atque  (ac),  etiam,  quoque. 

Note.— The  Copulative  Conjuuctions  are  often  omitted,  in  climax,  in  enumerations, 
in  contrasts,  in  standing  formulae,  particularly  in  dating  by  the  consuls  of  a  year,  if  the 
praenOmina  are  added ;  and  finally,  in  summing  up  previous  enumerations  by  such 
words  as  alii,  eeterl,  ettnetl,  multl,  omnfe,  reliqul. 

475.  Et  is  simply  and,  the  most  common  and  general  par- 
ticle of  connection,  and  combines  likes  and  unlikes. 

Pftnem  et  aquam  nftttlra  dfislderat,  Sen.,  E.M.,  25,  4  ;  bread  and  water 
(is  what)  nature  calls  for.  Probitfis  landStur  et  alget,  Juv.,  1.  74  ;  hon- 
esty is  bepraised  and — freezes. 

Notes.— 1.  We  find  sometimes  two  clauses  connected  by  et  where  we  should  expect 
et  tamen.  This  usage  is  characteristic  of  Tacitus,  but  is  found  all  through  the 
language.  Fieri  potest,  ut  rectfi  quia  sentiat  et  id,  quod  sentit,  polite  eloqul 
non  possit,  C,  Tusc.,  1. 3, 6. 

2.  Et  sometimes  introduces  a  conclusion  to  a  condition  expressed  in  the  Imperative, 
but  only  once  in  early  Latin,  never  in  classical  prose.  Die  quibus  in  terrls ;  et  eris 
mihi  mSgnuB  ApollO,  V.,  Ec.,  in.  104. 

3.  Et,  instead  of  a  temporal  conjunction,  begins  with  Caesar  (Cf.  B.G.,  1.  37, 1) 
and  Sallust  (lug.,  97, 4) ;  it  is  never  common. 

4.  On  neque  alius  for  et  ntUlus  and  the  like,  see  480.  On  et  after  words  indi- 
cating Likeness,  see  648.    On  et  for  etiam,  see  478,  n.  2. 

476.  -ftue  (enclitic)  unites  things  that  belong  closely  to 
one  another.  The  second  member  serves  to  complete  or  ex- 
tend the  first. 

Seufitus  populusque  Bomffnus,  C,  Plane.,  37,  90;  the  Senate  and  people 
of  Rome.  Ibi  mortuns  sepultusque  Alexander,  L.,  xxxvi.  20,  5  ;  there 
Alexander  died  and  was  buried.  [Sol J  orifins  et  occidens  diem  noctemque 
eonfioit,  C,  N.D.,  11. 40, 102  ;  the  sun  by  its  rising  and  setting  makes 
day  and  night. 

Notes.— 1.  Que  was  very  common  in  early  Latin,  especially  in  legal  phraseology, 
where  it  was  always  retained. 

2.  Que— que— que  is  ante-classical  and  poetic. 

3.  Que  is  always  added  to  the  first  word  in  the  clause  it  introduces,  in  Plautus,  as 
well  as  in  classical  prose ;  but  the  Augustan  poets  are  free  in  their  position,  for  metrical 
reasons.  As  regards  prepositions,  que  is  never  appended  to  ob  and  sub,  rarely  to  ft  and 
ad,  but  frequently  to  other  monosyllabic  prepositions  ;  it  is  always  appended  to  dissyl- 
labic prepositions  in  -£,  and  often  to  other  dissyllabic  prepositions. 

4.  On  que  for  quoque  see  479,  n.  2. 

5.  Combinations : 
(a)  et— et; 

(ft)  que  —  et ;  rare  in  early  Latin,  never  in  Cicero,  Caesar;  begins  with  Saixust. 
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Sallust  and  Tacitus  always  add  the  que  to  the  pronoun,  Liyt  and  later  prose  writ- 
ers to  the  substantive. 

(c)  et— que ;  rare,  and  beginning  with  Enniub. 

(d)  que— que  begins  with  Plautus,  Ennius.  Cicero  has  it  but  once  (noctesque 
diSsque,  Fin.,  1.  16, 51) ;  it  enters  prose  with  Sallubt,  aid  poets  are  fond  of  it. 

Et  domino*  satis  et  nimium  forlquelupOque,  Tib.,  it.  i,  187 ;  enough/or  owner, 
and  too  much/or  thief  and  wolf. 

477.  Atque  (compounded  of  ad  and  -que)  adds  a  more 
important  to  a  less  important  member.  But  the  second  mem- 
ber often  owes  its  importance  to  the  necessity  of  having  the 
complement  (-que). 

Ac  (a  shorter  form,  which  does  not  stand  before  a  vowel 
or  h)  is  fainter  than  atqne,  and  almost  equivalent  to  et. 

Intra"  moenia  atque  in  sinfl  urbis  sunt  hostes,  S.,  C,  52, 35  ;  within  the 
walls,  ay ,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  are  the  enemies.  A.  Servos  1  Ego  \ 
B.  Atque  mens,  Pl.,  Cos.,  735  ;  a  slave  f    If    And  mine  to  boot. 

Notes.— 1.  The  confirmative  force  of  atque,  as  in  the  second  example,  is  found 
especially  in  Plautus,  occasionally  later. 

2.  Atque  adds  a  climax,  and  then  is  often  strengthened  by  Scastor,  profectQ,  virO, 
etc.,  Pl.,  B.,  86  ;  CM  Tuec.,  1.  ao,  46. 

8.  In  comedy,  atque  has  sometimes  demonstrative  force :  atque  eccum,  Pl.  ,  St. ,  577. 

4.  Occasionally  in  Cicero,  then  in  the  Augustan  poets,  Livy  and  later  prose  writers, 
notably  Tacitus,  atque  or  fie  is  often  used  to  connect  the  parts  of  a  clause  in  which 
et  or  que  (sometimes  both)  has  been  already  employed  : 

Et  potente*  sequitur  invidia  et  humiles  abiectOsque  contemptus  et  turps* 
So  nocentOs  odium,  Quint.,  iv.  i,  14 ;  the  powerful  are  followed  by  envy ;  the  low  and 
grovelling,  by  contempt ;  the  base  and  hurtful,  by  hatred. 

5.  Atque— atque  is  found  occasionally  in  Cato,  Catullus,  Cicero,  and  Vergil. 
Que— atque  begins  in  poetry  with  Vergil,  in  prose  with  Livt,  and  is  very  rare. 

6.  Atque,  introducing  a  principal  clause  after  a  temporal  conjunction,  belongs 
exclusively  to  Plautus  :  DumeircumspeotO  me",  atque  ego  lembum  conspicor,  B., 
379.    Also  Ep.,  217. 

7.  Atque  is  used  before  consonants,  as  well  as  fie,  to  connect  single  notions :  when 
sentences  or  clauses  are  to  be  connected,  fie  only  is  allowable ;  either  atque  or  fie  with 
expressions  of  Likeness.— Stamm. 

a  On  atque,  after  words  indicating  Likeness,  see  643.  Atque  follows  a  comparative 
only  after  a  negative  in  early  and  classical  Latin.  Horace  is  first  to  use  it  after  a 
positive. 

9.  Phraseological  is  alius  atque  alius,  one  or  another,  found  first  in  Livt,  and  rare. 

478.  Etiam,  even  (now),  yet,  still,  exaggerates  (heightens), 
and  generally  precedes  the  word  to  which  it  belongs. 

JTCbls  res  familifiris  etiam  ad  neoessfiria  deest,  Cf.  S.,  C,  20, 11  ;  toe 
lack  means  even  for  the  necessaries  of  life.  Ad  AppI  ClaudI  senectutem 
accfidebat  etiam  ut  oaeous  esset,  C,  Cat.M.,6, 16  (553, 4). 

Notes.— 1.  Etiam  as  a  temporal  adverb  refers  to  the  Past  or  Present,  and  means 
still ;  it  is  sometimes  strengthened  by  turn  (tune)  or  num  (nunc).  But  beginning  with 
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Livt,  adhflc,  which  properly  refers  only  to  the  Present,  is  extended  to  the  Past  and 
used  like  etiam  (turn). 

Ndn  satis  m6  pernostl  etiam  quftlis  Sim,  Tbrm  And.,  503 ;  you  still  do  not  know 
well  enough  (=  little  kuow)  what  manner  of  person  I  am.  Cum  iste  (i.e.,  Polemar- 
chus)  etiam  cabaret,  in  cubiculum  intrOductus  est,  C,  Verr.,  m.  33, 56 ;  while  the 
deJ'endatU  (Folemarchtts)  was  still  in  bed*  he  was  introduced  into  the  bedroom. 

2.  Instead  of  etiam,  et  is  occasional  in  Plautus,  in  a  change  of  person.  Cicero 
uses  it  also  after  an  adversative  conjunction,  as  vSrum  et ;  also  after  nam  and  simul ; 
more  often  when  a  pronoun  follows,  as  et  ille,  et  ipse.  Caesar  never  uses  it  so, 
Sallust  rarely,  but  it  becomes  common  from  Livt  on. 

8.  Phraseological  is  etiam  atque  etiam,  time  and  again.  On  etiam  for  yes,  see 
471,i. 

479.  Quoque,  so  also,  complements  (compare  que)  and 
always  follows  the  words  to  which  it  belongs. 

Cum  patrl  (Tlmothei)  populus  statoam  posuisset,  Alio"  quoque  dedit,  Cf. 
Nep.,  xiii.  2, 3 ;  the  people,  having  erected  a  statue  in  honor  of  the  father 
of  Timotheus,  gave  one  to  the  son  oho  (likewise). 

Remark. — The  difference  between  etiam  and  quoque  is  not  to  be 
insisted  on  too  rigidly: 

Grande  et  conspicuum  nostrO  quoque  tempore  monstrum,  Juv.,  iv.  115  ; 
a  huge  and  conspicuous  prodigy,  even  in  our  day. 

Notes.— 1.  In  ante-classical  and  post-classical  Latin  the  double  forms  etiam  — 
quoque,  etiam  quoque,  are  sometimes  found,  and  in  classical  Latin  also  quoque 
etiam  occasionally :  nunc  verd"  mefi  queque  etiam  causS  rogB,  C,  Or.,  1. 35, 164. 

2.  Que  in  the  sense  of  quoque  is  rare  (compare  meque,  Cat.,  cii.  3 ;  me  too),  and  is 
found  chiefly  in  the  post-Augustan  hodifique,  to-day  also. 

480.  Copulation  by  means  of  the  Negative. — Instead  of  et 
and  the  negative,  neque  (nee)  and  the  positive  is  the  rule  in 
Latin. 

Oplnionibus  vulgl  rapimur  in  errQremnee  vera  cernimus,  C,  Leg.,  11. 17, 
43 ;  by  the  prejudices  of  the  rabble  we  are  hurried  into  error,  and  do  not 
distinguish  the  truth.  (Caesar)  properans  noctem  diCI  coniunzerat  neque 
iter  intermlserat,  Caes.,  B.C.,  in.  13, 2;  Caesar  in  his  haste  had  joined 
night  with  day  and  had  not  broken  his  march. 

Remarks. — 1.  Et — ndn,  and — not,  is  used  when  the  negation  is 
confined  to  a  single  word,  or  is  otherwise  emphatic  ;  but  neque  is  found 
occasionally  here,  even  in  Cicero  (Off.,  in.  10,  41). 

Et  mflitfivl  n5n  sine  glorift,  H.,  0.,  in.  26, 2  ;  and  I  have  been  a  sol- 
dier not  without  glory. 

On  nee  ndn,  the  opposite  of  et  ndn,  see  449,  r.  3. 

2.  In  combination  with  the  negative  we  have  the  following 

Paradigms  :  And  no  one,        neque  quisquam,     jwr  any  one. 
And  no,  neque  ullus,  nor  any. 

And  nothing,     neque  quidquam,     nor  anything. 
And  never,         neque  umquam,       nor  ever. 
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Neque  amet  quemquam  nee  amBtur  ab  HUB,  Juv.,  xn.  130  ,  may  he  love 

no  one,  and  be  loved  by  none. 

3.  Nee  is  often  nearly  equivalent  to  nee  tamen,  and  yet  not : 

Extra*  invidiam  nee  extra"  gloriam  erat,  Tac,  Agr.,  8,  3  ;  he  was  beyond 

the  reach  of  envy,  and  yet  not  beyond  the  reach  of  glory.     Of  Tee., 

Hun.,  249  ;  C,  Tusc,  11.,  25,  60. 

Notes.— 1.  Neque  =  n6  quidem,  1b  ante-classical  and  post-classical :  nee  nunc, 
cum  me"  vocat  filtrG,  accQdam  1  II.,  #.,  11. 3, 262  (the  only  case  in  Horace). 

2.  Caesar,  Lucretius,  Vergil,  and  Propertius  use  neque  regularly  before 
vowels. 

3.  Combinations: 

(a)  neque— neque ;  nee— nee ;  neque— nee ;  nee— neque.  Sometimes  the  first 
neque  has  the  force  of  and  neither  ;  but  this  is  limited  in  prose  to  Caesar,  Sali.ust, 
and  Livt  ;  in  poetry  to  Catullus  and  Propertius. 

(b)  neque— et ;  neque— que ;  neque— Sc.  Of  these  neque— et  is  rare  in  early 
Latin,  but  more  common  in  Cicero  and  later ;  neque— que  is  rare,  and  found  first  in 
Cicero  ;  neque— atque  (fie)  is  very  rare,  and  begins  in  Tacitus. 

(c)  et— neque  is  found  first  in  Cicero,  who  is  fond  of  it,  but  it  fades  out  after  him. 

4.  Neque  is  usually  used  for  non,  when  followed  by  the  strengthening  words 
enim,  tamen,  vBrO,  etc. 

481.  1.  Insertion  and  Omission  of  Copulatives. — When 
multus,  much,  many,  is  followed  by  another  attribute,  the 
two  are  often  combined  by  copulative  particles :  many  re- 
nowned deeds,  multa  et  praecl&ra  facinora ;  many  good  qual- 
ities, multae  bonaeque  arte*. 

2.  Several  subjects  or  objects,  standing  in  the  same  rela- 
tions, either  take  et  throughout  or  omit  it  throughout.  The 
omission  of  it  is  common  in  emphatic  enumeration. 

Phryge*  et  Ptoidae  et  Cilice*,  C,  Div.,  1.  41,  92  ;  or,  Phryge*,  Ptoidae, 
Cilices,  Phrygians,  Pisidians,  and  Cilicians. 

Note.— Et  before  the  third  member  of  a  series  is  rare,  but  occurs  here  and  there  at 
all  periods ;  in  Cicero  it  usually  draws  especial  attention  to  the  last  member.  Atque 
(So)  is  used  thus  a  little  more  frequently  (more*  Instittlta  atque  vita,  C,  Fam.,  xv. 
4, 14),  and  que  is  not  uncommon :  aegritfldine*,  Xrae  libldinesque,  C,  Tusc,  1. 
33,80. 

3.  Et  is  further  omitted  in  climaxes,  in  antitheses,  in 
phrases,  and  in  formulce. 

Virl  non  [est]  dSbilitSrl  dolore,  frangl,  suocumbere,  C,  Fin.,  11.  29,  95  ; 
it  is  unmanly  to  allow  one's  self  to  be  disabled  (unnerved)  by  grief  to  be 
broken-spirited,  to  succumb.  Difflcilis  facilis,  iticundus  acerbus,  es  Idem, 
Mart.,  xii.  47, 1  (310). 

Patre*  COnscrlptI,  Fathers  (and)  Conscript  (Senators). 

Iflppiter  Optimus  MSximua,  Father  Jove,  supremely  good  (and)  great. 

Ie 
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Other  Particles  Employed. 

482.  Other  particles  are  sometimes  employed  instead  of 
the  copulative  in  the  same  general  sense. 

i.  Temporal :  torn — turn,  then — then;  alifis— alifis,  at  one  time— at 
another  ;  iam — iam,  nunc — nunc,  modo— modo,  now — now  ;  simul — simul, 
at  the  same  time. 

Turn  Graecft— turn  Latins,  partly  in  Greek,  partly  in  Latin.  Horfitius 
Codes  nunc  singula*  prOvoefibat,  nunc  increpfibat  omnes,  Cf.  L.,  n.  10,  8  ; 
Horatius  Codes  now  challenged  them  singly,  now  taunted  them  all. 
Modo  hue,  modo  illuc,  C,  Alt.,  xin.  25,  3  ;  now  hither,  now  thither 
(hither  and  thither).  Simul  spernebant,  simul  metuSbant,  they  despised 
and  feared  at  the  same  time  (they  at  once  despised  and  feared). 

Notes.— 1.  Of  these  turn— turn  is  not  ante-classical,  nunc— nunc  is  found  first  in 
Lucr.,  and  is  introduced  into  prose  by  Livy  :  simul— simul  is  found  first  in  Caesar, 
but  not  in  Cicero  ;  iam— iam  begins  with  Vergil  and  Livy.  Aliquando— ali- 
quand5,  quandoque— quandoque,  are  post-Augustan;  interdum— interdum  is 
rare,  but  occurs  in  Cicero. 

2.  The  combinations  vary  in  many  ways.  Ciceronian  are  turn— alias ;  alifis— 
pierumque ;  interdum— alifis ;  modo— turn ;  modo— vieissim ;  most  of  them  found 
but  once.    Some  fifteen  other  combinations  are  post-Ciceronian. 

3.  On  cum— turn,  see  588. 

2.  Local :  In  Cicero  only  alio — alto;  hino — illinc.  Others  are  :  hie — 
illlc  (first  in  Vergil);  bine— bine  (Vergil,  Livy);  hinc— inde  (Tacitus); 
illinc— bine  (Livy);  inde— bine  (Tacitus);  alibi— alibi  (Livy) ;  aliunde— 
aliunde  (Pliny). 

3.  Modal :  aliter— aliter ;  qufi— qufi,  rare,  and  lacking  in  many  authors 
(e.g.,  Caesar,  Sallust).  In  Cicero  only  four  times,  and  confined  to 
the  Letters  ;  pariter — pariter  is  poetical  and  post-classical ;  aequo* — aequfi 
is  found  once  in  Horace  and  once  in  Tacitus. 

4.  Comparative  :  ut — ita,  as — so  : 

Dolfibellam  ut  Tarseusee  ita  Lfiodiceul  ultrG  areessiSrunt,  C,  Fam.,  xn. 
13,  4  ;  as  the  people  of  Tarsus  so  the  people  of  Laodicea  (=  both  the 
people  of  Tarsus  and  those  of  Laodicea)  sent  for  Dolabella  of  their  own 
accord.. 

Often,  however,  the  actions  compared  are  adversative  ;  and  ut  may 
be  loosely  translated  although,  while. 

Haec  omnia  ut  invltls  ita  non  adversantibus  patricils  trfinsfieta,  L.,  in. 
55, 15  ;  all  this  was  done,  the  patricians,  though  unwilling,  yet  not 
opposing  (=  against  the  wishes,  but  without  any  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  patricians). 

Note.— There  are  also  many  other  similar  combinations,  as :  quemadmodum— 
Sic ;  ut— sic ;  tamquam— sic,  etc.  The  adversative  use  of  ut  -ita  is  rare  in  the  clas- 
sical period,  but  extends  later. 
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5.  Adversative  :  nQn  modo,  non  solum,  non  tantnm,  not  only;  Bed,  Bed 
etiam,  sed — qnoqne,  vfirum  etiam,  but  even,  but  also  : 

Urbes  maritimae  non  solum  multls  perfculls  oppositae  [Bnnt]  Bed  etiam 
caecls,  C,  Rep.,  11.  3,  5  :  cities  on  the  seaboard  are  liable  not  only  to 
many  dangers,  but  even  (also)  to  hidden  (ones).  [Non]  docerl  tantnm  Bed 
etiam  delectSrl  volnnt,  Quint.,  iv.  1,  57 ;  they  wish  not  merely  to  be 
taught,  but  to  be  tickled  to  boot. 

In  the  negative  form,  non  modo  nQn,  not  only  not ;  Bed  n6— quidem, 
but  not  even  ;  sed  vix,  but  hardly. 

Ego  non  modo  tibl  non  Irascor,  sed  n6  reprehendo  quidem  factum  tnnm, 
C,  Sull.,  18,  50  ;  1  not  only  am  not  angry  with  you,  but  I  do  not  even 
find  fault  with  your  action.     . 

Remakes. — 1.  Instead  of  non  modo  (solum)  non— sed  ne— quidem,  the 
latter  non  is  generally  omitted,  when  the  two  negative  clauses  have  a 
verb  in  common,  the  negative  of  the  first  clause  being  supplied  by  the 
second ;  otherwise  both  negatives  are  expressed. 

PIsOne  console  sen&tul  non  solum  iuvare  rem  publicam  sed  n6  lugere 
quidem  licfibat,  Cf.  C,  Pis.  10,  23;  when  Piso  was  consul,  it  ivas  not  wily 
not  left  free  for  the  senate  (=  the  senate  was  not  only  not  free)  to  help 
the  commonwealth,  but  not  even  to  mourn  (for  her). 

2.  NSdum,  not  (to  speak  of)  yet,  much  less,  is  also  used,  either  with  or 
without  a  verb  in  the  Subjunctive;  it  is  found  first  and  only  once  in 
Terence,  never  in  Caesar  and  Sallust,  in  Cicero  only  after  negative 
sentences;  from  Livy  on  it  is  used  after  affirmative  clauses  as  well. 

Satrapa  numquam  sufferre  fiius  sumptus  queat,  nSdum  tU  possls,  Ter., 
Seaut.,4S4t  a  nabob  could  never  stand  that  girVs  expenditures,  much 
less  could  you. 

Notes.— 1.  NOn  tantnm  is  never  found  in  early  Latin,  Caesar  and  Sallust, 
rarely  in  Cicero.  Sed— quoque  is  found  first  in  Cicero  ;  so,  too,  sed  simply,  but 
rarely.  Livy  is  especially  free  in  his  use  of  sed.  VSrum,  in  the  second  member,  is 
not  ante-classical  nor  Tacitean.  N5n  alone  in  the  first  member  is  rare,  but  Ciceronian, 
it  is  usually  followed  by  sed  only ;  occasionally  by  sed  etiam.  Sed  is  sometimes 
omitted  from  Livy  on.    Cf.  L.,  xxviii.  39, 11 ;  Tag.,  Ann.,  in.  19, 2,  etc* 

2.  Sed  et,  for  sed  etiam,  belongs  to  post- Augustan  Latin. 

Adversative  Sentences. 

483.  The  Adversative  particles  are  :  antem,  sed,  verum, 
vera,  at,  atqnl,  tamen,  ceterum.  Of  these  only  sed  and  tamen 
are  really  adversative. 

Note.— The  Adversative  particles  are  often  omitted :  as  when  an  afiirmative  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  negative,  or  the  reverse,  or  in  other  contrasts. 

484.  Antem  (post-positive)  is  the  weakest  form  of  but,  and 
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indicates  a  difference  from  the  foregoing,  a  contrast  rather 
than  a  contradiction.  It  serves  as  a  particle  of  transition 
and  explanation  (=  moreover,  furthermore,  now),  and  of 
resumption  (=  to  come  back),  and  is  often  used  in  syllo- 
gisms. 

Modo  acceo'ens,  turn  autem  recSdens,  C.  ,N.D.,  n.  40, 102 ;  now  approach- 
ing, then  again  receding.  BumGribus  meeum  pugnSs,  ego  autem  ft  to* 
ratftne*  require,  C,  N.D.,  in.  5, 13;  you  fight  me  with  rumors,  whereas 
I  ask  of  you  reasons.  Quod  est  bonum,  omne  laudfibile  est ;  quod  autem 
laud&bile  est,  omne  est  honestum ;  bonum  igitur  quod  est,  honestum  est, 
C,  Fin.,  in.  8, 27;  everything  that  is  good  is  praiseworthy  ;  but  every- 
thing that  is  praiseworthy  is  virtuous;  therefore,  what  is  good  is 
virtuous. 

Remark. — Autem  commonly  follows  the  first  word  in  the  sentence 
or  clause ;  but  when  an  unemphatic  est  or  sunt  occupies  the  second 
place,  it  is  put  in  the  third.     So  igitur  and  enim. 

Notes.— 1.  Noteworthy  is  the  use  of  autem  in  lively  questions.  Cicero  employs 
it  in  this  way,  also  to  correct  his  own  previous  questions  (Epanorlhdsis). 

Egon  debacchStus  sum  autem  an  til  in  m6 1  Ter.,  Ad.,  185.  Kum  quis  testis 
Postumium  appellSvit  t    Testis  autem  ?  non  accusStor  ?  c,  Rab.Fost.,  5, 10. 

2.  Autem  is  a  favorite  word  with  Cicero,  especially  in  his  philosophical  and  moral 
works,  but  not  with  the  Historians,  least  of  all  with  Tacitus,  who  uses  it  only  nine 
times  in  all. 

485.  Sed  (set)  is  used  partly  in  a  stronger  sense,  to  denote 
contradiction,  partly  in  a  weaker  sense,  to  introduce  a  new 
thought,  or  to  revive  an  old  one. 

Non  est  vlvere  sed  valere  vita,  Mart.,  vi.  70, 15  (442,  r.  2).  Domitius 
nulls  quidem  arte  sed  Latin©  tamen  dicfibat,  C,  Br.,  77, 267;  Domitius 
spoke  with  no  art  it  is  true,  but  for  all  that,  in  good  Latin. 

Notes.— 1.  The  use  of  sed  to  carry  on  a  narrative  is  characteristic  of  the  historians, 
though  found  also  in  Cicero.    8ed  in  e£  conitirStione  fait  Q.  CfLrius,  S.,  (7.,  23,  l. 

2.  Sed  is  repeated  by  anaphora  (682),  occasionally  in  Cicero  (Verr., in.  72, 169), 
more  often  later. 

3.  Sed  may  be  strengthened  by  tamen ;  by  v6r0,  enimvfrQ,  enim ;  by  autem, 
but  only  in  connection  with  quid,  and  then  only  in  comedy  and  in  Vergil.  Some- 
times it  is  equal  to  sed  tamen,  as  in  V.,  A.,  iv.  660. 

486.  Verum,  it  is  true,  true,  always  takes  the  first  place 
in  a  sentence,  and  is  practically  equivalent  to  sed  in  its 
stronger  sense. 

SI  certum  est  facere,  faciam ;  v6rum  n6  post  cOnferSs  culpam  in  me,  Ter., 
Eun.,  388;  if  you  are  determined  to  do  it,  I  will  arrange  it;  but  you 
must  not  afterward  lay  the  blame  on  me. 
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Note.— Vftrum  gradually  gives  place  to  Bed  in  Cicero.  It  is  used  occasionally  to 
retain  to  the  subject  (verum  haec  quidem  hSctenus,  C,  Tusc.,  in.  34, 84),  and  in 
yielding  a  point  (v6rum  estO*,  C,  Fin.,  11.  23, 75),  where  sed  is  the  usual  word. 

487.  Vero,  of  a  truth,  is  generally  put  in  the  second  place, 
asserts  with  conviction,  and  is  used  to  heighten  the  state- 
ment. 

[PlatOnem]  Di5n  adeO  admlrfitus  est  ut  s6  tQtum  el  trSderet.  Keque 
verO  minus  Plato*  delect&tus  est  Di5ne,  Nep.,  x.  2, 3;  Dion  admired  Plato 
to  such  a  degree  that  he  gave  himself  wholly  up  to  him ;  and  indeed 
Plato  was  no  less  delighted  with  Dion. 

Notes.— 1.  VerO  is  properly  an  affirmative  adverb,  and  such  is  its  only  use  in 
Plautus.  In  Terence  it  has  also  acquired  adversative  force,  which  it  preserves 
throughout  the  language  in  greater  or  less  degree ;  so  in  the  historians  it  is  hardly  more 
than  autem. 

2.  The  combination  vSrum  v6r5  is  ante-classical ;  on  combinations  with  enim, 
see  496,  n.  6. 

3.  V8r6  is  also,  but  not  so  commonly,  used  in  transitions ;  especially  in  the  formulae 
age  vSr5,  iam  v6r0. 

488.  At  (another  form  of  ad  =  in  addition  to)  introduces 
startling  transitions,  lively  objections,  remonstrances,  ques- 
tions, wishes,  often  by  way  of  quotation. 

"Philocfeta,  St!  brevis  dolor."  At  iam  decimum  annum  in  speluncS 
iacet,  C,  Fin.,  11.  29,  94  ;  "  Philoctetes,  still  !  the  pain  is  short."  But 
he  has  been  lying  in  his  cave  going  on  ten  years.  "At  multls  malls 
affectus?"  Quia  negat?  C,  Fin.,  v.  30,  92;  "but  he  has  suffered 
much  f  "  Who  denies  it  f  At  videte  hominis  intolerfibilem  audSciam ! 
C,  Dom.,  44, 115;  well,  but  see  the  felloufs  insufferable  audacity  !  At 
vObls  male  sit !  Cat.,  hi.  13 ;  and  ill  luck  to  you  ! 

Notes.— 1.  Aflt  is  the  archaic  form  of  at,  and  is  found  occasionally  in  Cicero,  de 
Leg.  and  ad  Att.,  but  more  often  in  the  poets  and  the  later  archaists. 

2.  At  is  used  in  anaphora,  and  also,  especially  in  the  poets,  in  continuing  the  narra- 
tive. Noteworthy  is  its  use  after  conditional  sentences  (in  Cicero  only  after  negatives, 
never  in  Sallust),  where  it  is  frequently  strengthened  by  cert8,  tamen,  saltern :  Si 
minus  suppliciO  adficl,  at  ctlstOdfrl  oportSbat,  C,  Verr.,  v.  27, 69. 

489.  Atqui  (but  at  any  rate,  but  for  all  that)  is  still 
stronger  than  at,  and  is  used  chiefly  in  argument. 

Vix  crfidibile.  Atqui  sic  habet,  H.,  S.,  1.  9,  52  ;  scarce  credible.  But 
for  all  that,  His  so. 

Notes.— 1.  Atquln  is  occasional  in  early  Latin,  and  even  in  Cicero. 
2.  At  seems  sometimes  to  be  used  for  atQUl.    C,  Tusc,  in.  9, 19. 

490.  Tamen  (literally,  even  thus),  nevertheless,  is  often 
combined  with  at,  verum,  sed. 
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It  is  commonly  prepositive,  unless  a  particular  word  is  to 
be  made  emphatic. 

NSturaxn  expeUe*  foroS,  tamen  usque  reeurret,  H.,  Ep.,  i.  10,  24  ;  you 
may  drive  out  Dame  Nature  with  a  pitchfork,  for  all  that  she  will  ever 
be  returning.  Domitius  nulla"  quidem  arte  Bed  Latins  tamen  dlcfibat,  C, 
Br.,  ii.  77,267(485). 

Remark. — Nihilominus  {nothing  the  less),  nevertheless,  is  used  like 
tamen,  by  which  it  is  occasionally  strengthened. 

491.  Ceterum,  for  the  rest,  is  used  by  the  Historians  as  an 
adversative  particle. 

Duo  imperfit&res,  ipsl  pares  ceterum  opibns  disparibus,  S.,  lug.,  52, 1  ; 
two  commanders,  equal  in  personal  qualities,  but  of  unequal  resources. 

Note.— COternm  is  found  once  in  Terence  (Bun.,  452),  once  in  Cicero  (Q.F.,  n. 
ia, 1),  otherwise  not  before  Sallust. 

Disjunctive  Sentences. 

492.  The  Disjunctive  particles  are  aut,  vel,  -ve,  sive  (sen). 

Note.— The  Disjunctive  particles  are  but  rarely  omitted,  and  then  mainly  in  con- 
trasted opposite*  like  pauper  dives,  plus  minus,  and  the  like. 

493.  1.  Aut,  or,  denotes  absolute  exclusion  or  substitution. 
Vinceris  aut  vincis,  Prop.,  ii.  8,  8  ;  you  are  conquered  or  conquering. 

2.  Aut  is  often  corrective  =  or  at  least,  at  most,  rather 
(aut  saltern,  aut  potius). 

CunctI  aut  magna  pars  fldem  mtttSvissent,  S.,  lug.,  56,  5  ;  all,  or  at  least 
a  great  part,  would  have  changed  their  allegiance.  Duo  aut  summum 
tres  iuvenes,  L.,  xxxm.  5,  8  ;  two,  or  at  most  three,  youths. 

3.  Aut — aut,  either — or. 

Quaedam  terrae  partes  aut  frlgore  rigent  aut  uruntur  calore,  Cf.  C, 
Tusc,  1.  28,  68  ;  some  parts  of  the  earth  are  either  frozen  with  cold  or 
burnt  with  heat.  Aut  die  aut  accipe  calcem,  Juv.,  in.  295  ;  either  speak 
or  take  a  kick. 

Notes.— 1.  The  use  of  aut  to  carry  on  a  preceding  negative  is  found  first  in  Cicero, 
but  becomes  more  common  later :  n6m$  tribunQs  aut  plBbom  timfibat,  L.v  in.  16, 4. 

2.  Aut  is  sometimes  equivalent  to  partly— partly  in  Tacitus  : 
Hausta  aut  obruta  Campaniae  era,  H.y  1. 2. 

3.  On  aut  in  interrogative  sentences,  see  458,  n.  4. 

494.  i.  Vel  (literally,  you  may  choose)  gives  a  choice, 
often  with  etiam,  even,  potius,  rather* 
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Ego  vel  Cluvifinns,  Juv.,  1.  80  ;  I,  or,  if  you  cJwose,  Cluvienus.  Per 
mfi  vel  stertSs  licet,  nCn  modo  quieecSa,  C,  Ac,  11.  29,  93  ;  for  all  I  care, 
you  may  (even)  snore,  if  you  choose,  not  merely  take  your  rest  (sleep). 
Satis  vel  etiam  nimium  multa,  C,  Fam.,  iv.  14,  3 ;  enough,  or  even  too 
much.  Epicurus  homfl  minimB  mains  vel  potius  vir  optinms,  C,  Tusc.,  11. 
19,  44 ;  Epicurus  (was)  a  person  by  no  means  bad,  or,  rather,  a  man  of 
excellent  character. 

2.  Vel — vel,  either — or  (whether — or). 

[Miltlades  dixit]  ponte  rescissO  rSgem  vel  hostium  ferro"  vel  inopifi  paucli 
dilbus  interitfirum,  Nep.,  i.  3,  4  ;  Miltiades  said  that  if  the  bridge  were 
cut  the  king  would  perish  in  a  few  days,  whether  by  the  sword  of  the 
enemy,  or  for  want  of  provisions. 

N0TB8.— 1.  Vel,  for  example,  is  rare  In  Plautus  and  Terence,  but  common  in 
Cicero,  especially  in  the  Letters. 

2.  Vel  in  the  sense  of  ant  is  rare  in  the  classical  period  (C,  Rep.,  11.  28, 50),  bat  is 
more  common  later,  beginning  with  Ovid.    See  Tac,  Ann.,  1.  59. 

3.  Vel— vel  is  found  in  Plautus  occasionally  in  the  sense  as  well  as,  but  in  clas- 
sical Latin  is  rigidly  distinguished  from  et— et. 

4.  Ant  is  not  uncommonly  subdivided  by  vel— vel:  aut  canere  vel  voce  vel 
fidibus,  C,  Div.,  II.  59<  122- 

495.  -Ve  (enclitic)  is  a  weaker  form  of  vel,  and  in  Cicebo 
is  used  principally  with  numerals,  in  the  sense  at  most,  or 
with  words  from  the  same  stem  or  of  similar  formation. 

Bis  terve,  C,  Fam.,  11.  1, 1 ;  twice  or  at  most  thrice  (bis  terque,  twice 
and  indeed  as  much  as  thrice,  if  not  more). 

Ctlr  tuneam  dubitemve  locum  detenderel  Juv.,  1.  103  ;  why  should  1 
fear  or  hesitate  to  maintain  my  position  f  Aliquid  faciendl  n5n  faciendlve 
ratio,  C,  Inv.,  11.  9,  31  ;  the  method  of  doing  something  or  not  doing  it. 

Notes.— 1.  In  early  Latin  ve  is  more  often  copulative  than  adversative. 
2.  Ve— ve  is  poetical  only. 

496.  i.  Slve  (sen),  if  you  choose,  gives  a  choice  between 
two  designations  of  the  same  object. 

TJrbem  mfitrl  sen  novercae  relinquit,  L.,  1.  3,  3  ;  he  leaves  the  city  to  his 
mother  or  (if  it  seems  more  likely)  to  his  step-mother. 

2.  Slve — slve  (sen — sen),  whether — or  (indifference). 

Slve  medicum  adhibuerls  slve  nOn  adhibuerls  nOn  convalesces,  C,  Fat., 
12,  29  ;  whether  you  employ  a  physician,  or  do  not  employ  (one),  you 
will  not  get  well.  Sen  visa  est  catulls.  cerva  fidelibus  sen  rUpit  teretes 
Xarsus  aper  plag&s,  H.,  0.,  1.  1, 27  ;  whether  a  doe  hath  appeared  to  the 
faithful  hounds,  or  a  Marsian  boar  hath  burst  the  tightly-twisted  toils. 

Notes.— 1.  Single  slve  (=  or)  is  not  found  in  Plautus  or  Terence  {Cf.  And.,  190), 
but  it  occurs  in  Lucretius,  Lucilius,  and  is  common  in  Cicero.    Caesar  and  Sal- 
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lust,  however,  do  not  use  it,  and  it  it  rare  in  the  Poets.    In  the  sense  of  give  -Blve  it 
is  found  occasionally  in  poetry ;  but  in  prose  only  three  times  in  Tacitus. 

2.  SIve— Blve  is  not  found  in  Terence,  but  from  Cicero  on  becomes  common. 

3.  No  distinction  seems  possible  between  give  and  geu. 

497.  An  is  used  in  the  sense  of  or  not  uncommonly  in  Cicero, 
especially  in  the  Letters;  occasionally  in  Livy,  and  frequently  in  Taci- 
tus.   Elsewhere  it  is  rare.    See  457. 

Tiberius  cast!  an  manibus  [Hateril]  impedltus  prOciderat,  Tac,  Ann., 
i.  13,  7  ;  Tiberius  had  fallen  forward,  either  by  chance  or  tripped  by 
Haierius  hands. 

Causal  and  Illative  Sentences. 

498.  A.  The  Causal  particles  are  nam,  enim,  namque,  and 
etenim,  for. 

Nam  is  put  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  ;  enim  is  post-positive 
(484,  R.) :  namque  and  etenim  are  commonly  put  in  the  first  place. 

Sensus  mlrifice  conlocfitl  sunt ;  nam  oeull  tamquam  specul&tOres  altissi- 
mum  locum  obtinent,  C,  N.D.,  11.  56, 140  ;  the  senses  are  admirably 
situated;  for  the  eyes,  like  watchmen,  occupy  the  highest  post.  Piscfe 
Ova  relinquunt,  facile  enim  ilia  aqua'  ■ustinentur,  C,  N.D.,  11.  51, 129 ; 
fish  leave  their  eggs,  for  they  are  easily  kept  alive  by  the  water.  [Themi< 
stoclft]  murOe  Atheuiensium  restituit  suO  periculO;  namque  Lacedaemonil 
probibere  cOnfitl  sunt,  Nep.,  11. 6,  2  ;  Themistocles  restored  the  walls  of 
Athens  with  risk  to  himself;  for  the  Lacedaemonians  endeavored  to 
prevent  it. 

Notes.  1.  The  Augustan  poets  postpone  both  nam  and  namque  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  metre,  and  in  prose,  beginning  with  Livy,  namque  is  found  some- 
times in  the  second  place,  but  more  often  in  Livy  than  later. 

In  early  Latin  enim  is  often  first  in  the  sentence  ;  etenim  is  postponed  in  prose 
only  in  the  elder  Pliny  and  Apuleius  ;  in  the  poets,  not  uncommonly,  so  in  Afranius, 
Tibullus,  Propertius,  and  Horace. 

2.  These  particles  are  originally  asseverative,  and  are  often  used  not  only  to  furnish 
a  reason,  but  also  to  give  an  explanation  or  illustration  (as  for  instance).  Quid  enim 
ag&st  what,  for  instance,  can  you  do?  This  is  especially  true  of  enim,  but  is  also 
common  enough  with  nam  (n.  3),  and  a  broad  difference  between  nam  and  enim 
(which  is  of  common  origin  with  nam)  cannot  be  proved.  Etenim  is  often  used  to 
carry  on  the  argument,  and  gives  an  additional  ground. 

3.  The  asseverative  force  of  nam  is  retained  in  conversational  style  occasionally, 
even  in  Cicero  ( Verr.,  1. 51, 133).  Enim  is  almost  wholly  asseverative  in  Plautus  and 
Terence.  Namque  is  very  rare  in  Plautus  and  Terence,  and  is  found  before  vowels 
only.  In  classical  Latin  it  is  also  rare,  and  found  usually  before  vowels.  With  Livy  it 
comes  into  general  use  before  vowels  and  consonants  equally  Etenim  is  found  but  once 
in  Plautus  (Am.,  26,  an  interpolation)  and  four  times  in  Terence  ;  in  post-classical 
Latin  also  it  is  not  common,  but  it  is  very  frequent  in  classical  Latin,  especially  in  Cicero. 

4.  Noteworthy  is  the  use  of  nam,  in  passing  over  a  matter :  nam  quid  6g0  d6 
fiCticne  ipe&  pltlra  dlcam  1  (C,  O.,  1. 5, 18),  which  is  especially  common  in  Cicero. 

5.  Nam  shows  an  affinity  for  interrogative  particles.    Here  it  sometimes  precedes  in 
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the  early  language  (Tbr.,  Ph.y  932),  bat  becomes  firmly  attached  in  the  classical  period 
in  the  forms  quisnam,  uhinam,  etc.,  which,  however,  sometimes  suffer  tmesis  and 
transposition  in  poetry  (V.,  &.,  4, 445). 

6.  In  atenim  (first  in  Cicero),  nempo  enim  (ante-classical  and  poet-classical), 
sed  enim  (rare),  verumenim,  enimverO,  verum  enimverO,  as  in  etenim,  the  enim 
gives  a  ground  or  an  illustration  of  the  leading  particle,  but  translation  by  an  ellipsis 
would  be  too  heavy,  and  enim  is  best  left  untranslated  : 

A.  Audi  quid  dlcam.  B.  At  enim  taedet  iam  audire  eadem  mflifina,  Tbb., 
/%.,  487  ;  A.  Hear  what  I  say.  B.  But  (/  won't,  for)  lam  tired  qf  hearing  the  tarns 
Hangs  a  thousand  times  already. 

7.  Enim  is  used  pleonastically  after  quia  in  early  Latin,  and  then  again  in  Petbo- 
hius  and  Gellius  ;  also  after  nt  and  n8  in  early  Latin. 

8.  Qulppe  is  originally  interrogative.  From  this  the  causal  force  develops,  which 
is  not  uncommon  in  Cicero.  In  Sallust,  and  especially  in  Livt  and  later  writers, 
qnlppe  is  equal  to  enim. 

499.  B.  Illative  particles  are  itaque,  igitur,  ergo ;  ed,  hinc, 
inde,  idea,  idcirco,  qu6circ&,  propterea,  quapropter,  proin,  pro- 
inde. 

500.  Itaque  (literally,  and  so),  therefore,  is  put  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sentence  by  the  best  writers,  and  is  used  of 
facts  that  follow  from  the  preceding  statement. 

Nemft  ausua  est  Phocionem  liber  sepellre  ;  itaque  ft  servls  eepultus  est, 
Cf.  Nep.,  xix.  4,  4;  no  free  man  dared  to  bury  Phocion,  and  so  he  was 
buried  by  slaves. 

Remark. — Itaque  in  early  and  classical  Latin  has  first  place  in  a  sen- 
tence. It  is  first  postponed  by  Luceetius,  then  by  Cornificius  and 
Horace,  and  more  often  later. 

501.  Igitur,  therefore,  is  used  of  opinions  which  have  their 
natural  ground  in  the  preceding  statement ;  in  Cicero  it  is 
usually  post-positive,  in  Sallust  never. 

Mini  non  satisfadt.  Sed  quot  homines  tot  sententiae ;  mill  igitur  poasu- 
mus,  C,  Fin.,  1.  5, 15  ;  me  it  does  not  satisfy.  But  many  men  many 
minds.    I  may  therefore  be  mistaken. 

Note.— In  historical  writers  igitur  is  sometimes  used  like  itaque.  Occasionally 
also  (not  in  classical  Latin),  it  seems  to  have  the  force  of  enim  (Pl.,  Most.,  1102,  mss.). 

502.  ErgO  denotes  necessary  consequence,  and  is  used  espe- 
cially in  arguments,  with  somewhat  more  emphasis  than  igitur. 

Kegat  haec  fiOiam  me  auam  esse ;  non  ergo*  haeo  mSter  mea  est,  Pl., 
JSTp.,  590  ;  she  says  that  Iam  not  her  daughter,  therefore  she  is  not  my 
mother. 

Notes.— 1.  In  the  Poets  erg5  sometimes  introduces  a  strong  conclusion  in  advance 
of  the  premise  (H.,  0.,  1. 24, 5).  In  the  classical  period,  however,  its  predominant  use  is 
to  introduce  the  logical  conclusion. 
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2.  XrgO  usually  come*  first,  bat  its  position  is  apt  to  vary  in  accordance  with  the 
stress  laid  upon  it 

3.  Itaque  ergo*  is  found  in  Tsbencb  and  Lmr ;  ergo*  igitur  in  Plautus. 

503.  Other  Coordinating  Conjunctions  :  hinc,  hence,  is  found  not 
unfrequently  :  hinc  illae  laerumae,  Tbr.,  And.,  126.  Inde,  thence,  there- 
fore, is  rare,  and  first  in  Cicero,  but  more  common  in  later  Latin.  E8, 
therefore,  is  found  in  early  Latin,  rarely  in  Cicero  (Fam.,  vi.  20, 1), 
not  in  Caesar  or  Sallust  ;  again  in  Livy  and  later  ;  so  ide5,  on  thai 
account,  but  atque  ideO  is  found  once  in  Caesar.  IdciroO,  on  thai  ac- 
count, is  rare,  but  from  the  earliest  times.  QuOdrcft,  on  which  account, 
is  found  first  in  the  classical  period  ;  quffpropter  is  found  here  and  there 
in  early  Latin,  but  more  commonly  in  the  classical  time,  rarely  later; 
proptereft,  on  that  account,  is  rare,  and  belongs  to  early  Latin.  Proin, 
proinde,  accordingly,  are  employed  in  exhortations,  appeals,  and  the  like. 

Quod  praecepttun  (nosce  to*  ipram),  quia  mfiius  erat  quam  ut  ab  homino 
videretur,  idciroO  asslgnfttum  est  defl,  C,  Fin.,  v.  16,  44  ;  this  precept 
(know  thyself),  because  it  was  too  great  to  seem  to  be  of  man,  was,  on 
that  account,  attributed  to  a  god.  Proinde  aut  exeant  ant  quifiscant,  C, 
Cat.,  11.  5, 11 ;  let  them  then  either  depart  or  be  quiet. 

SUBORDINATION. 

504.  Subordinate  sentences  are  only  extended  forms  of  the 
simple  sentence,  and  are  divided  into  Adjective  and  Substan- 
tive sentences,  according  as  they  represent  adjective  and  sub- 
stantive relations. 

This  arrangement  is  a  matter  of  convenience  merely,  and  no  attempt 
is  made  to  represent  the  development  of  the  subordinate  sentence  from 
the  coordinate. 

505.  Adjective  sentences  express  an  attribute  of  the  sub- 
ject in  an  expanded  form. 

Uxor  quae  bona  est,  Pl.,  Merc,  812  (624)  =  uxor  bona. 

506.  Substantive  sentences  are  introduced  by  particles, 
which  correspond  in  their  origin  and  use  to  the  Oblique 
Cases,  Accusative  and  Ablative. 

These  two  cases  furnish  the  mass  of  adverbial  relations,  and  hence 
we  make  a  subdivision  for.  this  class,  and  the  distribution  of  the  subor- 
dinate sentence  appears  as  follows  : 

507.  A.        Substantive  sentences. 

I.  Object  sentences. 
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II.  Adverbial  sentences : 

1.  Of  Cause.     (Causal.) 

2.  Of  Design  and  Tendency.     (Final  and 

Consecutive. ) 

3.  Of  Time.     (Temporal.) 

4.  Of  Condition  and  Concession.     (Condi- 

tional and  Concessive.) 
*B.        Adjective  sentences.     (Relative.) 

Moods  in  Subordinate  Sentences. 

508.  1.  Final  and  Consecutive  Clauses  always  take  the 
Subjunctive.  Others  vary  according  to  their  conception. 
Especially  important  are  the  changes  produced  by  Or&tift 
Obliqua. 

2.  Or&tift  Obliqua,  or  Indirect  Discourse,  is  opposed  to 
OratiO  Recta,  or  Direct  Discourse,  and  gives  the  main  drift 
of  a  speech  and  not  the  exact  words.  Oratio  Obliqua,  proper, 
depends  on  some  Verb  of  Saying  or  Thinking  expressed  or 
implied,  the  Principal  Declarative  Clauses  being  put  in  the 
Infinitive,  the  Dependent  in  the  Subjunctive. 

Sfcratfe  dlcere  solSbat : 

6.  B.  Omnes  in  eft  quod  sciunt  satis  sunt  eloquentes. 

Socrates  used  to  say :  "  All  men  are  eloquent  enough  in  what 

they  UNDERSTAND." 

0.  0.  0mn6s  in  eft  quod  scfrent  satis  esse  eloquent**,  C,  Or.,  1. 14, 63. 
Socrates  used  to  say  that  all  men  were  eloquent  enough  in  what 
they  UNDERSTOOD. 

3.  The  oblique  relation  may  be  confined  to  a  dependent 
clause  and  not  extend  to  the  whole  sentence.  This  may  be 
called  Partial  Obliquity. 

0.  B.  Nova  nflpta  dlcit :  Fled*  quod  Ire  neeesse  est. 

The  bride  says :  I  weep  because  I  must  needs  go. 

5.  0.  Nova  nflpta  dlcit  s6  flare  quod  Ire  neeesse  sit. 

The  bride  says  that  she  weeps  because  she  must  needs  go. 

6.  B.  Nova  nflpta  flet  quod  Ire  neeesse  est,  Cf.  Cat.,  lxi.  81. 

The  bride  weeps  because  she  must  go. 
P.  0.  Nova  nflpta  fiet  quod  Ire  neeesse  sit. 

The  bride  is  weeping  because  "  she  must  go  "  (quoth  she). 
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4.  Akin  to  0.  0.  is  the  so-called  Attraction  of  Mood,  by 
which  clauses  originally  Indicative  are  put  in  the  Subjunc- 
tive because  they  depend  on  Infinitives  or  Subjunctives. 
(663.) 

H8n  dubitO  quln  nova  nflpta  fleat  quod  Ire  neoesse  lit.  I  do  not  doubt 
that  the  bride  is  weeping  because  she  must  go. 

Remaek. — The  full  discussion  of  0.  0.  must,  of  course,  be  reserved 
for  a  later  period.     See  648. 


SEQUENCE    OF    TENSES. 

509.  1.  In  those  dependent  sentences  which  require  the 
Subjunctive,  the  choice  of  the  tenses  of  the  dependent  clause 
is  determined  largely  by  the  time  of  the  leading  or  principal 
clause,  so  that  Principal  Tenses  are  ordinarily  followed  by 
Principal  Tenses ;  Historical,  by  Historical. 

Note.— As  the  subordinate  sentence  arose  out  of  the  coordinate,  hypotazis  out  of 
parataxis,  the  tenses  of  the  Subjv.  had  originally  an  independent  value,  and  the  asso- 
ciation was  simply  the  natural  association  of  time.  But  in  some  classes  of  sentences  a 
certain  mechanical  levelling  has  taken  place,  as  in  the  Final  sentence ;  and  in  others, 
as  in  the  Interrogative  sentence,  the  range  of  the  Subjv.  is  restricted  by  the  necessity  of 
clearness,  just  as  the  range  of  the  Inf.  is  restricted  by  the  necessity  of  clearness  (580) ; 
so  that  a  conventional  Sequence  of  Tenses  has  to  be  recognized.  To  substitute  for 
every  dependent  tense  a  corresponding  independent  tense,  and  so  do  away  with  the 
whole  doctrine  of  Sequence,  is  impossible.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  observed  that 
the  mechanical  rule  is  often  violated  by  a  return  to  the  primitive  condition  of  para- 
taxis, and  that 

2.  This  rule  is  subject  to  the  following  modifications : 

1.  Tense  means  time,  not  merely  tense-form,  so  that 

(a)  The  Historical  Present  may  be  conceived  according  to  its  sense 
(Past)  or  according  to  its  tense  (Present).     (229.) 

(b)  In  the  Pure  Perfect  may  be  felt  the  past  inception  or  origin 
(Past),  or  the  present  completion  (Present).    (235,  1.) 

2.  The  effect  of  a  past  action  may  be  continued  into  the  present  or 
the  future  of  the  writer  (513). 

3.  The  leading  clause  may  itself  consist  of  a  principal  and  dependent 
clause,  and  so  give  rise  to  a  conflict  of  tenses  with  varying  Sequence 
(511,  r.  2). 

4.  An  original  Subjunctive  (467)  of  the  past  (265)  resists  levelling, 
especially  in  the  Indirect  Question, 
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510. 

All  forms  that  relate 
to  the  Present  and 
Future  (so  especially 
Principal  Tenses) 

All  forms  that  relate  to 
the  Past  (so  especially 
Historical  Tenses) 


►  are  followed  by 


are  followed  by 


the  Present  Subjunctive 
(for  continued  action) ; 

the  Perfect  Subjunctive 
(for  completed  action). 

the  Imperfect  Subjunctive 
(for  continued  action) ; 

the  Pluperfect  Subjunc- 
tive (for  completed  ac- 
tion). 

Remark. — The  action  which  is  completed  with  regard  to  the  lead- 
ing verb  may  be  in  itself  a  continued  action.  So  in  English :  /  do  not 
know  what  he  has  been  doing,  I  did  not  know  what  he  had  been  doing. 
The  Latin  is  unable  to  make  this  distinction,  and  accordingly  the 
Imperfect  Indicative  (J  was  doing)  is  represented  in  this  dependent 
form  by  the  Perfect  and  Pluperfect,  when  the  action  is  completed  as 
to  the  leading  verb. 

511. 

Pr.  (Pure   cCgnOscC,  I  am  finding  out, 

or  Hist.), 
Put.,  oOgnOscam, 


Purr  Pf.,  cCgnOvi, 

Put.  Pf.,  cOgnOverf, 

Hist.  Pr.,  oOgnfeoO, 

Impf.,  cOgnOsoSbam, 

Hist.  Pp.,  oOgnOvl, 

Pluff.,  cOgnOveram, 


I    shall    (try     to) 

find  out, 
I  have  found   out 

(I  know), 
I  shall  have  found 

out  (shall  know), 

I  am  (was)  finding 

out, 
I  was  finding  out, 

I  found  out, 

I  had  found   out 
(I  knew), 


quidfaciffs, 

what  you  are  doing  ; 
quid  fBcerii, 

what  you  have  done, 
what  you  have  been 
doing  (what  you  did), 
what  you  were  doing 
(before). 

quid  facerfe, 

what  you  were  doing ; 
quid  fBcisafis, 

what  you  had  done,  what 
you  had  been  doing, 
what  you  were  doing 
(before). 


When  the  Subjunctive  is  original,  we  have  : 
oQgnfecO,  etc. ,  I  am  finding  out,  i  *  ^^^ 
cCgnOvi,  etc.,    I  knew,  quid  facerfis, 


what  you  are  to  do. 
what  you  were  to  do. 
what  you  were  to  do. 


Principal  Tenses. 

Nihil  refert  postrftna  tyllaba  brevis  an  longa  Bit,  Cf  C,  Or.,  64, 217 
(461).    Ubil  (Oaetarem)  Qrant  (historical)  ut  sibl  parcat,  Caes. ,B.O.,  vi.  9, 
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7  (546,  i).  Hem5  adeO  ferus  est  ut  nOn  mltescere  possit,  H.,  Ep.,  i. 1, 39 
(552).  Hoc  mea  qui  digitis  lllmina  condat  erit,  Ov.,  Her.,  io,  120  (631,  2). 
BOsticus  exspectat  dum  dsfluat  amnis,  H.,  Ep.,  1.  2, 42  (572).  Post  mortem 
in  morte  nihil  est  quod  metnam  mall,  Pl.,  Capt.,  741  (631,  2).  Ardeat  ipsa 
licet,  tormentls  gaudet  amantis,  Juv.,  vi.  209  (607). 

Utrnm  nescls  quam  altfi  ascenderis  an  pro"  nihilo*  id  putfis  1  C,  Fam.,  x. 
26, 3  (458).  Laudat  Africfinum  Panaetius  quod  faerit  abstinens,  C,  Off., 
11.  22,  76  (542).  Kon  is  es  ut  t8  pudor  umqnam  fi  turpitudine  revocSrit, 
C,  Cat.,  1.  9, 22  (552).  Quern  mea  Calliope  laeserit  Anus  ego*  (sum),  Ov., 
TV.,  11.  568  (631, 1).  Sim  licet  extremum,  aicut  sum,  missus  in  orbem,  Ov., 
Tr. ,  iv.  9,  9  (607).  M ulti  fuerunt  qui  tranquillitStem  expetentes  fi  negCtiis 
ptLblicls  s6  remOverint,  C,  Off.,  1.  20,  69  (631,  2). 

Historical  Tenses. 

EpamlnondSs  quaeslvit  salvusne  esset  clipeus,  C,  Fin.,  11.  30, 97  (467). 
HoctH  ambulSbat  in  publico*  Themistocles  quod  somnum  capere  non  posset, 
C,  Tusc,  iv.  19,  44  (541).  [Atheniensfe]  creant  decern  praetores  qui  exer- 
citul  praeessent,  Nep.,  i.  4,  4(545).  Accidit  ut  una"  nocte  omnea  Hermae 
deicerentur,  Nep.  ,  vii.  3,  2  (5 13,  b.  2).  Ad  AppI  Claudl  senectutem  accCdfibat 
etiam  ut  caeous  esset,  C,  Cat.M.,  6, 16  (553,  4).  Hannibal  omnia  prius- 
quam  exceaeret  pugnS  (erat)  expertus,  L.,  xxx.  35,  4  (577).  (AgesilSus) 
cum  ex  Aegypto*  reverterfitur  d6c6ssit,  Nep.,  xvii.  8,  6  (585). 

Tanta  opibus  Etruria  erat  ut  iam  nOn  terrfis  solum  sed  mare  etiam  f&mS 
nominis  sul  impleaset,  L.,  1.  2,  5  (521,  r.  i).  Cum  prlml  Ordines  hostium 
concidissent,  tamen  Scerrime*  reliqul  resistebant,  Caes.,  B.G.,  vii.  62,  4 
(587).  Dfileta  (est)  Ausonum  gSns  perinde  fie  si  internecIvO  bellO  certfisset, 
L.,  ix.  25,  9  (602). 

Original  Subjunctive  Retained. 

Ipse  docet  quid  agam  (original,  agam)  ;  fas  est  et  ab  hoste  docerl,  Ov., 
M.,  iv.  428  (219).  QuaerO  fi  te*  cur  ego  C.  Cornelium  non  defenderem 
(original,  defenderem),  C,  Vat.,  2,  5  (467).  MIserunt  Delphos  consultum 
quid  facerent  (original,  facifimus),  Nep.,  ii.  2,  6  (518). 

Remarks. — 1.  The  treatment  of  the  Hist.  Pr.  according  to  its  sense 
(past)  is  the  rule  in  classical  Latin,  especially  when  the  dependent  clause 
precedes.     But  there  are  many  exceptions. 

Agunt  grfitifis  quod  sibl  pepercissent ;  quod  anna  cum  hominibus  cGn- 
sanguinels  contulerint  queruntur,  Caes.,  B.  C,  i.  74,  2;  they  return 
thanks  to  them  for  having  spared  them,  and  complain  that  they  had 
crossed  swords  with  kinsmen. 

2.  Noteworthy  is  the  shift  from  the  primary  to  the  secondary  sequence ; 
this  is  mostly  confined  to  clauses  of  double  dependence,  i.e.,  where  one 
subordinate  clause  is  itself  principal  to  a  second  subordinate  clause. 
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Here  the  first  has  usually  the  primary,  the  second  the  secondary  se- 
quence. 

Bogat  at  caret  quod  dlxisset,  C,  Quinct.,  5, 18  ;  he  asks  him  to  attend 
to  what  he  had  said  (he  would). 

So  of  authors : 

[Chrfsippufl]  disputat  aethera  eeie  earn  quern  homines  Iovem  appellftrent, 
C,  N.D.,  1.  15,  40  ;  Chrysippus  maintains  that  to  be  aether  which  men 
call  Jove. 

3.  The  Pure  Pf .  is  usually  treated  as  a  Hist.  Pf .  in  the  matter  of 
sequence : 

Quae  subsidia  habere*  et  habere  posses,  exposal,  Q.  Cicero,  4, 13  ;  what 
supports  you  have  or  can  have  I  have  set  forth. 

4.  The  reverse  usage,  when  an  Hist.  Pf .  is  followed  by  a  primary 
Subjv.,  is  not  common.  Many  of  those  cited  from  Cicero  are  from  the 
Letters,  where  the  shift  of  tense  might  be  influenced  by  the  letter-tense 
principle  (252). 

Bed  quO  cOnsiliO  redierim,  initio  audlstis,  post  estis  expertl,  C,  Ph.,  x.  4, 8. 
Quis  mfle«  fait,  qui  Brundisil  illam  nOn  vlderitf  C,  Ph.,  11.  25,  61.  (The 
context  shows  that  fait  cannot  be  Pure  Pf.) 

512.  Sequence  of  Tenses  in  Sentences  of  Design. — Sen- 
tences of  Design  have,  as  a  rule,  only  the  Present  and  Im- 
perfect Subjunctive.  The  Roman  keeps  the  purpose  and 
the  process,  rather  than  the  attainment,  in  view. 


PR., 

edunt, 

they  are  eating, 

PdrkPf., 

OdSrunt, 

they  have  eaten, 

at  vlvant, 

Put., 

edent, 

they  will  eat, 

►  that  they  may  live  (to 
live). 

Fut,  Pf., 

Cderint, 

they  will  have  eaten, 

Impf., 

edebant, 

they  were  eating,        ^ 

at  viverent, 

Plupf., 

Cderant, 

they  had  eaten, 

►  that  they  might  live  (to 

Hist.  Pf., 

ederunt, 

they  ate,                    J 

live). 

Spectatum  veniant,  veniant  spectentur  at  ipsae,  Ov.,  A. A.,  1.  99  (435). 
Sed  precor  at  possim  ttltius  esse  miser,  0  v. ,  Tr. ,  v.  2,  78  (424).  Galllnae  pen- 
nls  fovent  poUoa  nfi  frlgore  laedantur,  Cf.  C.  ,N.D.,  11.  52, 129  (545).  Legem 
brevem  esse  oportet  quO  facilius  ab  imperltls  teneStur,  Sen.,  E.M.,  94,  38 
(545).  Me  praemlsit  domum haec  ut  ntlntiem  uxOrl  suae,  Pl.,  Am.,  195 ;  he 
has  sent  me  home  ahead  of  him,  to  take  the  news  to  his  wife.  OculQs 
eofodiam  tibl  n6  me  observare  possls,  Pl.,  Aul.,  53;  I  will  gouge  out  your 
eyes  for  you,  to  make  it  impossible  for  you  to  watch  me. 

[Laelius]  veniebat  ad  c6nam  at  satifiret  deslderia  n&turae,  C,  Fin.,  n. 
8,  25  ;  Laelius  used  to  go  to  table,  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  nature. 
(Phafithon)  opt&vit  at  in  currum  patris  tollerfitur,  C.,Off.,  in.  25,  94  (546, 1). 
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Remark. — Parenthetical  final  sentences  like  ut  ita  dlcam,  nS  errfttis, 
are  really  dependent  on  the  thought  or  utterance  of  the  speaker,  and 
have  the  present  sequence  everywhere. 

K6  longior  fim,  vale,  C,  Fam.t  xv.  19;  not  to  be  tedious,  farewell! 
He  tamen  Ignores,  virtute  Neronia  Armenia*  cecidit,  H.,  Ep.,  1. 12,  25  ;  but 
that  you  may  not  fail  to  know  it,  it  was  by  the  valor  of  Nero  that  the 
Armenian  fell. 

Notes.— 1.  The  Pf.  andPlapf.  Sabjv.  are  sometimes  found  in  sentences  of  Design, 
chiefly  in  earlier  and  later  Latin  (no  example  Is  cited  from  Caesar  or  Sallust),  when 
stress  is  laid  on  completion,  or  when  an  element  of  Hope  or  Fear  comes  in  :  Ut  SlG 
dlxerim  (first  found  in  Quint.),  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  the  expression. 

Afflrmare  audeo  m6  omul  ope  adnlsfiram  esse  nS  frastrfi  vos  hanc  spem  d6 
m6  concCperitis,  L.,  xliv.  23  ;  /  dare  assure  you  that  IwiU  strain  every  nerve  to  keep 
you  from  having  conceived  this  hope  of  me  in  vain.  (After  a  past  tense,  n6  concepis- 
sitis.)  Nunc  agendum  est  n6  frustri  oppressum  esse  Antonium  gftvlsl  slmus, 
C,  ad  Br.,  1. 4, 3.  Hie  obsistam,  n6  imprtldenti  htlc  ea  s8  subrepsit  <131, 4,  b.  2) 
mini,  Pi*.,  M.G.i  333.  EffBcit  n6  cuius  alterlus  sacrilegium  res  publica  quam 
Heronia  sensisset,  Tac,  Agr.,  6. 

When  the  tense  is  compound,  the  participle  is  usually  to  be  considered  as  a  mere 
adjective. 

Patronus  extitl  utl  n6  [Sex.  Eoscius]  omnino  desertus  esset,  C,  Boec.Am.,  2, 
6 ;  where  desertus  =  solus. 

2.  Occasional  apparent  exceptions  are  to  be  explained  in  various  ways.  Thus,  in  C, 
Sest.,  14, 32 :  etiamne  Sdlcere  audefis  n6  maererent,  we  have  a  repetition  as  an 
indignant  question  of  the  preceding  statement :  edlcunt  (Hist  Pr.)  duo  odnsules  ut 
ad  suum  vestltum  senfitores  redlrent. 

513.  Exceptional  Sequence  of  Tenses : — Sentences  of  Be- 
suit  {Consecutive  Sentences).  In  Sentences  of  Result,  the 
Present  Subjunctive  is  used  after  Past  Tenses  to  denote  the 
continuance  into  the  Present,  the  Perfect  Subjunctive  to 
imply  final  result.  This  Perfect  Subjunctive  may  represent 
either  the  Pure  Perfect  or  Aorist,  the  latter  especially  with 
the  negative  :  the  action  happened  once  for  all  or  not  at  all. 

Present  Tense : 

[Siciliam  VerrCs]  per  triennium  ita  vexfivit  ut  ea  restitul  in  antiquum 
statum  nuU5  mode  possit,  C,  Verr.,  I.  4, 12 ;  Verres  so  harried  Sicily  for 
three  years  as  to  make  it  utterly  impossible  for  it  to  be  restored  to  its 
original  condition.  In  [LficullO]  tanta  prudentia  fait  ut  hodie  stet  Asia, 
C,  Ac,  11. 1,  3  ;  LucuHus's  forethought  was  so  great  that  Asia  stands 
firm  to-day. 

Perfect  Tense  (Pure)  : 

(Murena)  Asiam  slo  obilt  ut  in  eS  neque  avSritiae  neque  luxuriae  vesti- 
gium rellquerit,  C,  Mur.,  9,  20  ;  Murena  so  administered  Asia  as  not  to 
have  (that  he  has  not)  left  in  it  a  trace  either  of  greed  or  debauchery 
(there  is  no  trace  there). 
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Perfect  Tense  (Aorist) : 

Equitfe  hostium  Soriter  cum  equitfittl  nostrO  confllxSrunt,  tamen  at  noetrl 
eltain  silvfis  collesque  compulerint,  Caes.,  E.G.,  v.  15, 1  ;  the  cavalry  of 
the  enemy  engaged  the  cavalry  on  our  side  briskly,  and  yet  (the  upshot 
was  that)  our  men  forced  them  into  the  woods  and  hills.  Heque  vfiro"  tarn 
remissS  ac  languidO  animO  quisquam  omnium  fait  qui  eS  nocte  conquieverit, 
Caes.,  B.C.,  1.  21,  5;  and  indeed  there  was  no  one  at  all  of  so  slack  and 
indifferent  a  temper  as  to  take  (a  wink  of)  sleep  that  night. 

Remarks. — 1.  After  a  Pure  Pf.,  if  the  dependent  clause  is  affirma- 
tive, Cicero  prefers  the  Impf.  (he  has  but  five  cases  of  Pf.);  if  negative 
the  Pf.  (in  the  proportion  2  to  1). 

2.  After  accidit,  contigit,  and  other  verbs  of  Happening,  the  Impf.  is 
always  used,  the  result  being  already  emphasized  in  the  Indie,  form. 

Accidit  ut  unfi  nocte  omnfe  Hermae  dfiicerentur,  Nep.,  vii.,  3,  2  ;  it 
happened  that  in  one  night  all  the  Hermae  were  thrown  down. 

Notes.— 1.  The  use  of  the  Aoristic  Pf.  Subjv.  after  an  Aoristic  Pf .  Iodic,  seems  to 
have  been  an  attempt  of  the  Romans  to  replace  the  consecutive  Aor.  Inf.  In  Greek  with 
•Sore.  Examples  are  not  found  in  early  Latin,  are  rare  in  Cicero,  very  rare  in  Caesar, 
perhaps  not  at  all  in  Saixust  ;  more  frequent  in  Livy,  common  in  Tacitus,  very  com- 
mon in  Nbpos  and  Suetonius,  etc. 

2.  In  two  coordinated  clauses  depending  on  the  same  verb  we  find  the  tenses  occa- 
sionally varying.  The  Pf.  in  the  first  subordinate,  with  Impf.  in  the  second,  is  doubtful 
in  any  case,  rare  in  Cicero,  and  is  cited  but  once  each  from  Caesar  (B.  (?.,  vn.  17)  and 
Velleius  (i.  9, 1).  The  reverse  construction,  Impf.  followed  by  Pf .,  is  more  common, 
but  found  first  (though  rarely)  in  Livy,  and  belongs  mainly  to  late  Latin. 

Zend*  nttllO  modO  is  erat  qui  nervos  virtutis  inciderit,  sed  contra1  qui  omnia 
in  virttlte  poneret,  C,  Ac,  1. 10, 35.  Here  the  shift  is  due  to  the  negative.  Taritus 
pavor  omnCs  occupSvit  ut  non  modo  alius  quisquam  anna  caperet— sed  etiam 
ipse  rfix  perftlgerit,  L.,  xxiv.  40, 12.  Here  the  tenses  depend  on  the  ideas  of  continu- 
ance and  completion,  of  the  many  and  the  single  (n6u  capiSbant— r6x  perfugit). 

3.  In  relative  sentences  of  coincident  action  with  causal  coloring,  either  the  coinci- 
dence is  retained,  or  a  principal  clause  in  the  Past  is  followed  by  the  Impf.  Subjunctive. 

Til  humSnissimS  focistl  qui  me*  certiorem  feceris,  C.,^«.,xin.43,i.  Cum 
hoc  Pompelus  vehementer  egit  cum  diceret,  etc.,  c,  Alt.,  11. 22, 2.  Videor  mini 
grfitum  fecisse  Siculls,  quod  eorum  iniurifis  sim  persecfltus,  c,  Veir.,  n.  6, 15 

(518,  R.). 

Representation  of  the  Subjunctive  In  the  Future  and 
Future  Perfect  Tenses. 

514.  The  Subjunctive  has  no  Future  or  Future  Perfect, 
which  are  represented  either  by  the  other  Subjunctives,  or 
in  the  Active  by  the  Subjunctive  of  the  Periphrastic  Conju- 
gation. 

Rule  I. — (a)  After  a  Future  or  Future  Perfect  Tense,  the 
Future  relation  (contemporary  with  the  leading  Future)  is 
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represented  by  the  Present  Subjunctive ;  the  Future  Perfect 
(prior  to  the  leading  Future)  by  the  Perfect  Subjunctive, 
according  to  the  rule. 


COgnOscam, 

I  shall  (try  to)  find  out, 
COgnOverO, 
/  shall  have  found  out  (shall  know), 


quid  facias,  what  you  are  doing 

(will  be  doing), 
"quid  ftceris,  what  you  have  done 
(will  have  done). 


(b)  But  whenever  the  dependent  Future  is  subsequent  to 
the  leading  Future,  the  Periphrastic  Tense  must  be  employed. 


COgnOscam, 

I  shall  (try  to)  find  out, 
COgnOverO, 
/  shall  have  found  out  (shall  know), 


quid  facturus  sis, 
*  what  you  are  going  to  do  (what 
you  will  do). 


[CHmsIderfibimus],  [we  shall  consider]. 

A.  Quid  ftcerit  ant  quid  ipsl  accident  aut  quid  dlxerit,  what  he  has 
done,  or  what  has  happened  to  him,  or  what  he  has  said. 

B.  Aut  quid  faciat,  quid  ipsl  accidat,  quid  dlcat,  or,  what  he  is  doing, 
what  is  happening  to  him,  what  he  is  saying. 

C.  Aut  quid  facturus  sit,  quid  ipsl  cSsurum  sit,  qua  sit  usurus  OrfttiOne, 
C,  Inv.,  i.  25,  36;  or  what  he  is  going  to  do  (will  do),  what  is  going  to 
(will)  happen  to  him,  what  plea  he  is  going  to  employ  (will  employ). 

Ttl  quid  sis  Scturus  pergrfitum  erit  si  ad  m6  scrlpserls,  C. ,  Fam. ,  ix.  2,  5 ; 
it  will  he  a  great  favor  if  you  will  write  to  me  what  you  are  going 
to  do. 


Remark. — In  some  of  these  forms  ambiguity  is  unavoidable, 
may  represent  a  real  Perfect,  B  a  real  Present. 


SoA 


515.  Rule  II. — After  the  other  tenses,  the  Future  relation 
is  expressed  by  the  Active  Periphrastic  Subjunctive,  Present 
or  Imperfect. 


COgnOscO, 
i"  am  finding  out, 

COgnOvI, 
I  have  found  out  (know), 

CognOscObam, 
/  was  trying  to  find  out, 

COgnOveram, 
I  had  found  out, 


quid  facturus  sis  (what  you  are  going  to 
do),  what  you  will  do. 


quid  facturus  esses  (what  you  were  going  to 
do),  what  you  would  do. 
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Tarn  ea  res  ett  facilis  ut  innumerfibills  nStflra  mundos  effectfira  sit,  effl- 
ciat,  eflfecerit,  Cf.  C,  N.D.,  i.  21,  53;  the  thing  is  so  easy  that  nature 
will  make,  is  making,  has  made,  innumerable  worlds. 

Incertum  ett  quam  longa  cftiusque  nostrum  vita  fatfLra  sit,  C,  Verr.,  1. 
58,  153  ;  it  is  uncertain  how  long  the  life  of  each  one  of  us  is  going  to 
be  (will  be). 

Antes  dubitfibam  venturaene  essent  legibnes ;  nunc  mini  non  est  dubium 
qnln  venttlrae  non  sint,  C,  Fam.,  11. 17, 5 ;  before,  I  was  doubtful  whether 
the  legions  would  come  (or  no) ;  now  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  not 
come. 

Remarks. — 1.  The  Pf.  and  Plupf.  Subjv.  of  the  Periphrastic  are  used 
only  to  represent  the  Apodosis  of  an  Unreal  Conditional  Sentence. 

CdgnoscO,  COgnovI,  quid  faoturus  fuerls,      (what  you  have  been 

loam  finding  out,    I  have  found  out    what  you  would  have  done,  going  to  do). 

(know), 

Cognflecebam,  Cognoveram,  [quid  faoturus  fuisses,  (what  you  had  been 
I  was  trying  to  find  out,  I  had  found  out,    what  you  would  have  going  to  do). 

done,  rare.] 

2.  There  is  no  Periphrastic  for  the  Fut.  Pf.  active,  no  Periphrastic 
for  passive  and  Supineless  Verbs.  The  Grammars  make  up  a  Peri- 
phrastic for  all  these  from  futttrum  sit,  esset  ut,  as  : 


Hon  dubitO  quln  futflrum  sit, 
I  do  not  doubt 


ut  redierit,  that  he  will  have  returned. 
ut  maereat,  that  he  will  grieve. 
I  Ut  necfttur,  that  he  will  be  killed. 

But  there  is  no  warrant  in  actual  usage. 

For  the  dependent  Fut.  Pf .  act.  Terencb  Bays  (Hec.,  618) :  Tuft  rSfert  nil  utrum 
illaec  f&cerint  quandO  haeo  aberit. 

For  the  dependent  Fut.  Pf .  pass.  Cicero  says  (Fam.,  vi.  12, 3) :  Nee  dubitO  quln 
cGnfecta  res  futtlra  sit,  nor  do  I  doubt  but  the  matter  will  have  been  settled. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Periphrastic  forms,  use  the  proper  tenses  of  posse.     (248*  »•) 

3.  When  the  preceding  verb  has  a  future  character  (Fear,  Hope, 
Power,  Will,  and  the  like),  the  simple  Subjv.  is  sufficient. 

Galll,  nisi  perfregerint  mtLnltiones,  de*  omnI  salute  desperant;  BomSnl,  si 
rem  obtinuerint,  flnem  laborum  omnium  exspectant,  Caes.,  b.  g.,  vii.  85, 3 ;  the 
Gauls  despair  of  all  safety  unless  they  break  through  (shall  have  broken  through)  the 
fortifications  ;  the  Romans  look  forward  to  an  end  of  all  their  toils,  if  they  hold  their 
own  (shall  have  held).  Venerunt  querentes  nee  spem  tlllam  esse  resistendl,  nisi 
praesidium  Romfinus  mlsisset,  L.,  xxxiv.  n,  2  ;  they  came  with  the  complaint  that 
there  was  no  hope  of  resistance  unless  the  Roman  sent  a  force  to  protect  them.  IntentI 
quandO  hostis  inprHdentiS  rueret,  Tac,  h.,  ii.  34. 

Of  course  the  Deliberative  Subjunctive  is  future  :  Examples,  265. 

Et  oertSmen  habent  latl,  quae  vlvasequStur  oOniugium,  Prop.,  iv.  12, 19  (M.). 

516.  Sequence  of  Tenses  in  Oratio  Obliqua :  In  Oratio  Obli- 
qua  and  kindred  constructions,  the  attraction  of  tenses  ap- 
21 
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plies  also  to  the  representatives  of  the  Future  and  Future 
Perfect  Subjunctive. 

In  [cUvfi]  erat  scrlptum  nisi  domum  reverteretur  s6  capitis  eum  damnft- 
turos,  Nep.,  iv.  3,  4;  it  was  written  on  the  staff  that  if  he  did  not  re- 
turn home,  they  would  condemn  him  to  death.  (OrfttiO  Becta :  nisi 
domum  reverteris,  tS  capitis  damnfthimus,  unless  you  (shall)  return  home, 
we  will  condemn  you  to  death).  P?thia  praecepit  nt  Miltiadem  sib!  im- 
perfttorem  sftmerent ;  id  si  feciasent  (6.  E.,  fecerftis)  inoepta  prOspera  futura 
(6.  B.,  erunt),  Nep.,  i.  i,  3  ;  the  Pythia  instructed  them  to  take  Miltiades 
for  their  general ;  that  if  they  did  that,  their  undertakings  would  be 
successful.  Laoedaemonil,  Philippe"  minitante  per  lltteras  s6  omnia  quae 
conatentur  (5.  R.,  conSbiminl)  prohibiturum,  quaeslverunt  num  s6  esset  eti- 
am  morl  prohibiturus  (0.  E.,  prohibebis),  C,  Tusc,  v.  14, 42;  the  Lacedae- 
monians, when  Philip  threatened  them  by  letter  that  he  would  prevent 
everything  they  undertook  (should  undertake),  asked  whether  he  was 
going  to  (would)  prevent  them  from  dying  too, 

517.  Sequence  of  Tenses  after  the  other  Moods. — The  Im- 
perative and  the  Present  and  Perfect  Subjunctive  have  the 
Sequences  of  the  Principal  Tenses  ;  the  Imperfect  and  Plu- 
perfect have  the  Sequences  of  the  Historical  Tenses. 

[H8]  compone  comas  quia  sis  venturus  ad  illam,  Ov.,  Rem.  Am.,  679;  do 
not  arrange  (your)  locks  because  (forsooth)  you  are  going  to  see  her. 
ExceUentibus  ingenils  citius  detuerit  ars  qua"  clvem  regant  quam  quft  hostem 
superent,  L.,  11. 43, 10;  great  geniuses  would  be  more  likely  to  lack  the 
skill  to  control  the  citizen  than  the  skill  to  overcome  the  enemy.  Quid 
me  prohiberet  EptaurGum  esse,  si  probarem  quae  iUe  dicerett  C,  Fin.,  1. 
8,  27;  whai  would  prevent  me  from  being  an  Epicurean  if  I  approved 
what  he  said  (says)  ?  Turn  ego  te  primus  hortarer  dill  pensitffres  quern 
potissimum  eligeres,  Plin.,  Up.,  iv.  15,  8;  in  that  case  I  should  be  the 
first  to  exhort  you  to  weigh  long  whom  you  should  choose  above  all 
others.  Quae  vita  fuisset  PriamO  si  ab  adulescentifi  scisset  quos  eventus 
senectutis  esset  habiturus  1  C,  Div.,  11.  9,  22  ;  what  sort  of  life  would 
Priam  have  led  if  he  had  known,  from  early  manhood,  what  were  to  be 
the  closing  scenes  of  his  old  age  f 

Remarks. — 1.  Of  course,  when  the  Pf.  Subjv.  represents  an  Histor- 
ical Tense,  it  takes  the  historical  Sequence  : 

Magna  culpa  Pelopis  qui  non  docuerit  filium  qufttenus  esset  quidque 
curandum,  C,  Tusc,  1. 44, 107;  greatly  to  blame  is  Pelopsfor  not  having 
taught  his  son  how  far  each  thing  was  to  be  cared  for.  Qui  scls  an  eft 
causS  m6  Odisse  adsimulfiverit,  ut  cum  mStre  plus  unS  esset  1  Tkr.,  Hec.9 
235 ;  how  do  you  know  but  she  has  pretended  to  hate  me  in  order  to  be 
more  with  her  (own)  mother  f 
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So  also  in  the  Conditional  proposition,  when  the  action  is  past.  For 
varyiug  conception,  see  C,  Off.,  in.  24,  92. 

2.  The  Impf.  Subjv.,  being  used  in  opposition  to  the  Present,  might 
be  treated  as  a  Principal  Tense,  but  the  construction  is  less  usual  : 

Vererer  n6  immodioam  orfitiOnem  put&res  nisi  esset  generis  Sius  ut  saepe 
indpere  saepe  deainere  videfitur,  Pun.,  Ep.,  ix.  4,  1;  /  should  be  afraid 
of  your  thinking  the  speech  of  immoderate  length,  if  it  were  not  of  such 
kind  as  to  produce  the  effect  of  often  beginning,  often  ending.  6  ego  ne" 
possim  tales  sentlre  dolores  quam  mSllem  in  gelidls  montibus  esse  lapis ! 
Tib.,  11.  4,  7. 

518.  Sequence  of  Tenses  after  an  Infinitive  or  Participle. 
— When  a  subordinate  clause  depends  on  an  Infinitive  or 
Participle,  Gerund  or  Supine,  the  tense  of  that  clause  follows 
the  tense  of  the  Finite  verb,  if  the  Finite  verb  is  Past ;  if  the 
Finite  verb  is  Present,  it  follows  the  tense  that  the  dependent 
verb  would  have  had,  if  it  had  been  independent. 


Dlcit  s6  interrogSre  (original 

interrogO), 
He  says  that  he  is  asking, 

Dlcit  s6  interrogfisse  (original 

interrog&vl), 
He  says  that  he  asked, 
Dixit  s6  interrogSre  (original 

interrogO), 
He  said  that  he  was  asking, 


quidagfis, 
quid  egerls, 
quid  ficturus  sis, 


quid  ageres, 
quid  egisses, 
quid  ficturus  esses, 


what  you  are  doing, 
what  you  have  done, 
what  you  are  going 
to  do  (will  do). 

what  you  were  doing. 

what  you  had  done. 

what  you  were  going 

to  do  (would  do). 


Mini  interrogans 

when  I  ask  him, 

(literally  :  to  me  ashing), 


Mihl  interrogantt, 

when  I  asked  him, 

(literally  :  to  me  asking), 


quid  agat,     what  he  is  doing,   T  nOn   re- 
quid  egerit,   what    he     has      spondet, 
done,  <  he  gives 

quid  ficturus  what  he  is  going        no  an- 

sit,  to  do  (will  do\   [    swer. 

quid  ageret,  what  he  was  do- 
ing, non   re- 
quid  egisset, what    he    had      spondit, 
done,                 -\  he  gave 
quid  ficturus 
esset,         what  he  was  go- 
ing to  do, 

Apud  Hypanim  fluvium  Aristoteles  ait  bestiolas  qu&sdam  nasd  quae  unam 
diem  vlvant,  C,  Tusc,  1.  39,  94  (650).  Satis  mihf  multa  verba  fecisse  vi- 
deor  qufirS  esset  hoc  beUum  necessfirium,  C,  Imp.,  10,  27;  I  think  I  have 
said;  enough  (to  show)  why  this  war  is  necessary.    Apelles  pictores  efts 
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peooSre  dlcSbat  qui  non  sentlrent  quid  asset  satis,  C,  Or.,  22,  73;  ApeUes 
used  to  say  that  those  painters  blundered  who  did  not  perceive  what 
was  (is)  enough.  Athenienses  Cyrsilum  quondam  suSdentem  ut  in  urbe 
manerent  lapidibus  obrufirunt,  C,  Off.,  in.  11,  48(546).  CupIdO  incessit 
animoe  iuvenum  sclscitandl  ad  quern  eOrum  rSgnum  mtmsnnm  esset  ventft- 
rum,  L.,  1.  56, 10;  the  minds  of  the  young  men  were  seized  by  the  desire 
of  inquiring  to  which  of  them  the  kingdom  of  Rome  would  come. 
Miserunt  DelphSs  oOnsultum  quid  facerent,  Nep.,  11.  2,  6  ;  they  sent  to 
Delphi  to  ask  the  oracle  what  they  should  do.    See  265. 

Remark. — Nevertheless  examples  are  not  unfrequent  where  the 
sequence  of  the  governing  verb  is  retained  :  Videor  mini  gr&tum  f&cisse 
Skulls  quod  eQrum  iniurias  mod*  perlculo*  sim  persecutus,  C,  Verr.,  n.  6, 15; 
I  seem  to  have  pleased  the  Sicilians,  in  that  lhave  followed  up  their 
injuries  at  my  own  risk  (on  account  of  the  coincidence,  513,  N.  3). 

519.  Original  Subjunctives  in  Dependence. — 1.  The  Po- 
tential of  Present  or  Future  after  a  Past  tense  goes  into  the 
Past ;  the  same  is  true  of  Deliberative  Questions  (465).  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Potential  of  the  Past  must  be  retained 
even  after  a  Present  tense  (467). 

Video  causa*  esse  permultfis  quae  [Titum  Roscium]  impellerent,  C,  Rose. 
Am.,  33,  92;  I  see  that  there  are  very  many  causes  which  might  have 
impelled  Titus  Roscius.  Quaere*  &  t6  cur  GSium  Cornfilium  non  detenderem, 
C,  Vat,  2,  5  (467). 

2.  On  the  behavior  of  Conditional  Subjunctives  in  depend- 
ence see  597,  R.  4. 

Remark. — The  Sequence  of  Tenses  is  not  unfrequently  deranged  by 
the  attraction  of  parenthetic  clauses  or,  especially  in  long  sentences,  by 
the  shifting  of  the  conception.  Examples  are  C,  Balb.,  1.  2  ;  Ph.,  in. 
15, 39  ;  Ac,  11.  18,  56,  and  many  others. 

USE  OF  THE  REFLEXIVE    IN  SUBORDINATE 
SENTENCES. 

520.  In  subordinate  clauses,  the  Reflexive  is  used  with 
reference  either  to. the  subject  of  the  principal,  or  to  the 
subject  of  the  subordinate,  clause  ;  and  sometimes  first  to 
the  one  and  then  to  the  other. 

521.  The  Reflexive  is  used  of  the  principal  subject  when 
reference  is  made  to  the  thought  or  will  of  that  subject ; 
hence,  in  Infinitive  Sentences,  in  Indirect  Questions,  in  Sen- 
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tences  of  Design,  and  in  Sentences  which  partake  of  the 
Oblique  Relation. 

Sentit  animus  86  vl  soft,  nOn  aliens  movCrl,  C,  Tusc,  1.  23,55;  the 
mind  feels  that  it  'moves  by  its  own  force,  (and)  not  by  that  of  another. 
Quaeslverunt  num  s0  esset  etiam  morl  prohibittirus,  C,  Tusc.,  v.  14,  42 
(516).  PompSius  S  m6  petlvit  at  seeum  et  apod  s0  essem  cottldie,  Cf.  C, 
Att.,  v.  6, 1 ;  Pompey  asked  me  to  be  with  him,  and  at  his  house,  daily. 
Paefcus  omnes  librOe quOs  frfiter  Bans  rellquisset  mini dOnftvit,  C,  Att.,  11. 1, 
12;  Paetus  presented  to  me  all  the  books  (as  he  said)  that  his  brother  had 
left  (qoOs  fritter  fiius  rellquerat,  would  be  the  statement  of  the  narrator). 

Remarks. — 1.  Sentences  of  Tendency  and  Result  have  forms  of  is, 
when  the  subj.  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  the  leading  verb ;  otherwise 
the  Reflexive : 

Tarquinius  sic  Servium  dfligCSbat  ut  is  Sius  vulgO  haberetur  filius,  C, 
Hep.  11.  21, 38;  Tarquin  loved  Servius  so  that  he  was  commonly  consid- 
ered his  son.  But  Tanta  opibus  Etruria  erat  at  iam  nOn  terras  solum  sed 
mare  etiam  famS  nominis  sol  implesset,  L. ,  1.  2,  5 ;  so  great  in  means  (=  so 
powerful)  was  Etruria  that  she  had  already  filled  not  only  the  land, 
but  even  the  sea,  with  the  reputation  of  her  name. 

2.  The  Reflexive  may  refer  to  the  real  agent,  and  not  to  the  gram- 
matical subj.  of  the  principal  clause.     (309,  2.) 

A  Caesare  invltor  gib!  at  sim  legfitus,  C,  Att.,  11. 18, 3;  I  am  invited 
by  Caesar  (=  Caesar  invites  Ine)  to  be  lieutenant  to  him. 

Especially  to  be  noted  is  the  freer  use  of  suos  (309,  4).  The  other 
forms  are  employed  chiefly  in  reflexive  formulae  (309,  3),  as  s6  recipere, 
to  withdraw,  etc. 

(Romfinl)  sol  colligendl  hostibus  facultfitem  (nOn)  relinquunt,  Caes., 
B.G.,  in.  6,  1(309,  3). 

3.  The  Reflexive  is  used  in  general  sentences,  as  one,  one's  self,  etc. 
(309, 1):  Deforme  est  de  88  ipsum  praedicare,  C,  Off.,  1.  38, 137;  it  is  un- 
seemly to  be  bragging  about  one's  self. 

With  the  Inf.  this  follows  naturally  from  420. 

4.  In  Indie,  relative  sentences,  which  are  mere  circumlocutions  (505), 
is  is  the  rule : 

Socrates  inhonestam  sibi  crGdidit  orfitionem  qaam  el  LJ siSs  reO  compo- 
suerat,  Quint.,  11. 15, 30;  Socrates  believed  the  speech  which  Lysias  had 
composed  for  him  when  he  was  arraigned,  dishonoring  to  him. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  Reflexive  is  put  contrary  to  the  rule : 

Metellus  in  ils  urbibus  quae  ad  s6  dfiftcerant  praesidia  imponit,  S., 
lug.,  61, 1;  Metellus  put  garrisons  in  those  towns  which  had  gone  over 
to  him  ;  regularly,  ad  earn. 

Die  habet  quod  sibi  debCbfitur,  PETR.,43, 1;  he  has  his  due;  regu- 
larly, eL 
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5.  Sometimes  the  Demonstrative  is  used  instead  of  the  Reflexive, 
because  the  narrator  presents  his  point  of  view:     « 

Solon,  quO  ttltior  vita  fiius  esset,  furore  s6  simulSvit,  C,  Off.,  1.  30, 108; 
Solon  feigned  madness  that  his  life  might  be  the  safer.  (The  notion  of 
Result  intrudes.)  PompSius  Ignes  fieri  prohibuit,  quOoccultior  esset  Sins 
adventus,  Caes.,  B.C.,  in.  30,  5;  Pompey  forbade  fires  to  be  kindled  in 
order  that  his  approach  might  be  the  better  concealed. 

Notes.— 1.  Occasionally,  principally  in  early  Latin,  the  Reflexive  seems  to  be  used 
with  the  force  merely  of  a  third  personal  pronoun  : 

Vltis  si  macra  erit,  sarmenta  sua  contiditO  mintlte,  Cato,  Agr.,  37, 3. 

But  sentences  like  eum  fecisse  Siunt  quod  sibi  faciundum  fuit  (Pl.,  Poen.,  956), 
where  the  relative  clause  is  but  a  circumlocution  for  officium  8UOm,  belong  properly 
under  r.  4.  Similarly,  C,  Inv.,  1. 33, 55.  In  the  sentence,  CicerO  tibl  mandat,  at 
AristodSmO  idem  d6  86  respondeat  quod  d6  frStre  suO  respondistl  (C,  AtL,  n.  7, 
5),  d6  frfitre  i ius  would  jar  on  account  of  the  s8  to  which  it  refers. 

2.  Examples  of  Reflexives  pointing  both  ways : 

[RomSnl]  legStOs  mlserunt  qui  5  [PrusiS]  petereut  neinimlcissimumBuum 
(=  RomanOrum)  apud  so*  (=  Prusiam)  habSret,  Nep.,  xxm.  12, 2 ;  the  Romans  sent 
ambassadors  to  ask  Prusias  not  to  keep  their  bitterest  enemy  at  his  court.  Agrippa 
Atticum  flens  OrSbat  atque  obsecr&bat  ut  s8  sibi  sulsque  reservSret,  Cf.  Nep., 
xxv.  22, 2 ;  Agtippa  begged  and  conjured  Atticus  with  tears  to  save  himself  [Atticus] 
for  him  [Agrippa]  and  for  his  own  family  [Atticus]. 

Hopeless  ambiguity : 

HSrfis  meus  dare  illl  damufis  estfl  omnia  sua,  Quint.,  vn.  9, 12 ;  my  heir  is  to 
give  him  ail  that  is  his.  * 

3.  For  the  sake  of  clearness,  the  subj.  of  the  leading  sentence  is  not  unfrequently 
referred  to  in  the  form  of  the  Demonstrative  instead  of  the  Reflexive  : 

(HelvetiD  Allobrogibus  ses6  vel  persuftsuroa  exIstimSbant  vel  vl  coScturos 
ut  per  sues  fines  eos  Ire  paterentur,  Caes.,  B.  G.,  1. 6, 3 ;  the  Helvetians  thought  that 
they  would  persuade  or  force  the  AUobroges  to  let  them  [the  Helvetians]  go  through 
their  territory. 

4.  Ipse  is  always  used  in  its  proper  distinctive  sense ;  bo,  when  it  represents  the 
speaker  in  5.  0.    (660.) 

EIus  and  SuT. 

522.  Alexander  moriens  Snulum  suum  dederat  Perdiccae,  Nep.,  xviii. 
2, 1;  Alexander,  [when]  dying,  had  given  his  ring  to  Perdiccas. 

PerdiecSs  accSperat  elus  Snulum,  Perdiccas  had  received  his  ring. 

Quire"  Alexander  dOcl&r&verat  s8  regnum  el  commendasse,  thereby, 
Alexander  had  declared  that  he  had  committed  the  kingdom  to  him. 

Ex  quO  PerdiecSs  coniecerat  eum  regnum  sibi  commendasse,  from  this 
Perdiccas  had  gathered  that  he  had  committed  the  kingdom  to  him. 

Ex  quO  omnes  coniecerant  eum  regnum  el  commendasse,  from  this,  all 
had  gathered  that  he  had  committed  the  kingdom  to  him. 

PerdiecSs  postul&vit  ut  s6  regem  naberent  cum  Alexander  Snulum  sib! 
dedisset,  Perdiccas  demanded  that  they  should  have  him  for  king,  as 
Alexander  had  given  the  ring  to  him. 

Amid  postulSverunt  ut  omnes  eum  regem  hab$ rent  cum  Alexander  Sua- 
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lum  el  dediaset,  (his)  friends  demanded  that  all  slwuld  have  him  for 
king,  as  Alexander  had  given  the  ring  to  him.  (Lattmann  and  Muller.) 
Ita  s6  gesserat  Perdicc&s  at  el  regnum  ab  Alexandre  eomxnendSretur, 
Perdiccas  had  so  behaved  himself  that  the  kingdom  was  intrusted  to 
him  by  Alexander,     . 

OBJECT  SENTENCES. 

Verbs  of  Doing,  Perceiving,  Conceiving,  of  Think- 
Saying,  often  take  their  object  in  the  form  of  a 
sentence.     * 

Notes.— 1.  These  sentences  are  regarded,  grammatically,  as  neuter  substantives. 
The  Accusative  of  neuter  substantives  is  employed  as  a  Nominative.  Hence,  a  passive 
or  intransitive  verb  may  take  an  object  sentence  as  a  subject. 

2.  To  object  sentences  belong  also  Dependent  Interrogative  clauses,  which  have 
been  treated  elsewhere  for  convenience  of  reference.    See  452,  1,  n  ,  4C0,  467. 


/ 


I.  Object  Sentences  introduced  by  QUOD. 


524.  Clauses  which  serve  merely  as  periphrases  (circumlo- 
cutions) or  expansions  of  elements  in  the  leading  sentence 
are  introduced  by  quod,  that. 

Notes.— 1.  This  usage  seems  to  be  in  origin  explanatory  ;  that  is,  a  demonstrative 
in  the  leading  clause  is  explained  by  the  quod  clause.  But  as  the  relative  can  always 
include  the  antecedent  demonstrative,  the  prevailing  usag3  is  without  an  antecedent. 
In  any  case,  however,  the  connection  is  essentially  relative. 

2.  The  original  relation  of  qnod  and  its  antecedent  is  adverbial.  They  are  Accusa- 
tives of  Extent,  that  =  in  that,  and  are  to  be  classed  under  the  Inner  Object  (332).  But 
after  transitive  verbs  qnod  and  its  antecedent  are  felt  as  Outer  Objects,  though  when- 
ever the  notion  of  Cause  intrudes  (in  that  =  because),  the  original  relation  comes  back, 
as  in  causal  sentences  proper. 

8.  The  antecedent  demonstrative  (whether  omitted  or  inserted)  would  therefore  be 
either  the  direct  object  of  the  verb  or  it  would  be  in  adverbial  or  prepositional  relation. 
We  have  then  two  uses  of  the  explanatory  clause ;  (a)  with  verbs,  with  or  without  an 
antecedent  demonstrative ;  (6)  as  explanatory  of  an  antecedent  (expressed  or  implied) 
in  adverbial  relation  to  the  verb  or  dependent  upon  a  prep  «ition. 

525.  i.  Quod  (the  fact  that,  the  circumstance  that,  in 
that)  is  used  to  introduce  explanatory  clauses,  after  verbs  of 
Adding  and  Dropping,  and  after  verbs  of  Doing  and  Hap- 
pening with  an  adverb. 

Adde  hue  qnod  perferrl  lltterae  nulls  condicione  potuerunt,  Pollio  (0., 
Fam.,  x.  31,  4);  add  to  this  the  fact  that  letters  could  under  no  cir- 
cumstances be  got  through.  Adde  qnod  ingenufis  didicisse  ndfiliter  arte* 
emollit  more*  nee  sinit  esseferQs,  Ov.,  Pont.,  n.  9,  47;  add  {the  fact)  that 
to  have  acquired  faithfully  the  accomplishments  (education)  of  a  gentle- 
man, softens  the  character,  and  does  not  let  it  be  savage.    Praetered*  qnod 
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earn  libl  danraxn  delftgit,  C,  Clueiit.,  66, 188  ;  I  pass  over  the  fact  thai 
he  chose  thai  house  for  himself.  Bene  feds  quod  me*  adiuvis,  C,  Fin., 
m.  4, 16;  you  do  well  (in)  that  you  help  me.  Aoddit  perinoommode*  quod 
earn  nusquam  vldisti,  C,  Att.,  i.  17, 2  ;  tl  happened  very  unfortunately 
that  you  saw  him  nowhere.  Bene  mini  evenit  quod  mittor  ad  mortem,  C.v 
Tu8C.,  1.  41, 97;  it  is  fortunate  for  me  that  lam  sent  to  death  (execution). 

Notes.— 1.  Of  verbs  of  Adding  adicere  is  introduced  by  Livy,  addere  is  cited 
once  each  from  Accius  (909,  R)  and  Terence  (Ph.,  168),  then  more  often  from  Lucre- 
tius, Horace,  and  Oyid,  bnt  not  from  Cicero  and  Vergil.  AccMere  is  the  passive 
of  addere  and  occurs  at  all  periods.  Of  verbs  of  Dropping,  only  praetereO,  mitto, 
and  omittO  (C.»  Att.,  vm.  3, 3)  are  cited  (all  classical). 

2.  Ease  is  found  mostly  in  the  combinations  quid  (hoc)  est  quod,  why  is  it  that, 
this  is  why,  which  are  confined  to  early  Latin  :  Scln  quid  est  quod  ego  ad  te*  veniO  f 
Pl.,  Men.,  677 ;  hoc  est  quod  ad  v5s  veniO,  Plm  St.,  127.  Est  quod,  nihil  est  quod, 
etc.,  occur  here  and  there  later,  but  the  effect  of  the  negative  on  the  mood  is  noteworthy. 
Compare  positive  ged  est  quod  suscenset  tibl  (Ter.,  And.,  448) ;  there  is  something 
that  makes  him  angry  with  you,  with  negative  nihil  est  iam  quod  mini  8UBC6nseSs 
(Pl.,  Merc.,  317) ;  there  is  nothing  to  make  you  atigry  with  me. 

3.  To  this  group  belongs  the  exclamatory  interrogation  Quid?  quod,  or  quid 
quod ?  what  of  this,  that  f 

Quid  quod  simulfie  mini  collibitum  est  praestO  est  imfigO  t  c,  N.D.,  1. 38, 108; 
what  is  to  be  said  of  the  fact  that  the  image  presents  itself  as  soon  as  I see  fit?  (Nay, 
does  not  the  image  present  itself) 

4.  The  use  of  quod  after  verbs  of  Doing  and  Happening  is  found  first  in  Cicero  ; 
Plautus  uses  quia  in  this  construction. 

5.  With  several  of  the  above-mentioned  verbs  ut  can  be  employed,  as  well  as  quod 
(ut,  of  the  tendency — quod,  of  the  fact) : 

Ad  AppI  Claudl  seneetfltem  accCdCbat  ut  etiam  oaeeus  esset,  C,  Cat.M.,  6, 16 

(563, 4),  or,  quod  caeous  erat.   AeeSdit  quod  patrem  plus  etiam  quam  ipse  seit 

amo,  C,  Att.,  xiu.  ax,  7 ;  besides,  I  love  Vie  father  even  more  than  he  himself  knows. 

But  when  the  action  is  prospective  or  conditional,  ut  must  be  used  : 

Additur  ad  hane  dettnltionem  £  Z6none  rCcte  ut  ilia  opinio  praesentis  mall 

sit  rectus,  C,  Tusc,  m.  31, 75. 

6.  Quod  with  verbs  of  Motion  as  an  adverbial  Ace.  is  confined  to  early  Latin  and  to 
veniO*  (Pi«,  Men.,  677)  and  mittO  (Pl.,  Ps.,  639). 

7.  The  extension  of  quod  to  verba  sentiendl  et  dlcendl  is  very  unusual.  One 
example  in  early  Latin  (Pl.,  A  sin.,  5a)  is  much  disputed ;  suspicious  examples  are  C, 
Fam.,  in.  8,6 ;  Caes.,  B.C.,i.  23,3,  but  a  certain  example  is  in  b.Hisp.  (10,  2),  re- 
nuntifirunt  quod  haberent.  The  only  case  in  Augustan  poets  is  V.,  A.,  ix.  389 ;  it  is 
doubtful  in  Livy  ;  perhaps  twice  in  Tacitus  (Ann.,  in.  54 ;  xiv.  6).  In  later  Latin, 
from  Petronius  on,  it  becomes  frequent. 

2.  Quod  (in  that,  as  to  the  fact  that,  whereas)  introduces 
explanatory  clauses  after  demonstratives  (expressed  or  im- 
plied), independent  of  the  leading  verb.     See  627,  R.  2. 

Mini  quidem  videntur  homines  hSc  re*  mftximS  bestils  praestSre,  quod 
loqul  possunt,  C,  Inv.,  1.  4;  to  me  men  seem  to  excel  beasts  most  in  this, 
that  they  have  the  power  of  speech.  Praeterquam  quod  fieri  non  potuit,  n6 
fiugl  quidem  potest,  C,  Div.,  n.  12, 28;  besides  the  fact  that  this  could 
not  be  done,  it  could  not  even  be  made  up.    Nil  habet  inMix  pauptrtis 
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dfirius  in  86  quam  quod  (=  id  quod)  ridicule*  homines  fedt,  Juv.,  m.  152  ; 
unhappy  poverty  hath  in  itself  nothing  harder  (to  bear)  than  that  it 
makes  people  ridiculous.  Magnum  beneflcium  [est]  naturae  qnod  neoesse 
est  morl,  Sen.,  E.M.,  101, 14  (204).  Quod spIrO et plaoeO,  si places,  tuum  est) 
H.,  0.,  iv.  3, 24;  that  I  do  breathe  and  please,  if  that  I  please,  is  thine. 

Notes.— 1.  In  early  usage  the  antecedent  Is  not  common,  but  it  is  employed  very 
often  by  Cicero,  for  the  purposes  of  argument 

2.  Prepositional  usages  with  the  Abl.  are  ex  eft,  d6  eO,  In  CO,  prO  e0,  Cum  e9 
quod.  Of  these  cum  eO  quod,  with  the  pixwiso  that,  is  very  rare,  occurring  but  once 
in  Cicero  (Att.,  vi.  1, 7).  The  prepositional  usages  with  the  Ace.  are  ad  id  quod 
(only  in  Livy)  ;  super  id  quod  (only  in  Tacitus)  ;  praeter  quod  (Florus  and  late 
writers) ;  prae  quod  (Plautus  only).  Similar  is  exoeptO  quod  (Hon.,  Quint.).  As 
praeter  and  super  are  comparative  in  force,  we  find  praeter  quam  quod  (early  Latin, 
Cic,  and  later),  super  quam  quod  (only  in  Livy).  Similar  to  praeter  quod  is  nisi 
quod  (Plaut.,  Cicero  [not  Orations],  Sall.,  Livy,  and  later).  Tantum  quod  =  nisi 
quod,  once  in  Cicero  ( Verr.,  1. 45, 116)  and  is  rare;  tantum  quod,  temporal,  "  just,"  is 
colloquial,  and  found  first  in  Cicero's  Letters,  then  not  till  the  post- Augustan  period. 

3.  Quod,  "a*  to  the  fact  that"  is  combined  also  with  the  Subjv.  in  early  Latin: 
quod  ille  galllnam  86  sectfirl  dlcat,  etc.  (Pl.,  M.  G.,  162).  This  is  explained  as  being 
the  Potential  Subjv.,  inasmuch  as  all  the  examples  cited  involve  supposed  statements  or 
actions  of  a  second  or  third  (often  indefinite)  person,  which  the  speaker  merely  wishes 
to  anticipate.  The  usage  is  occasional,  also,  later :  C,  Pis.,  27, 66 ;  Verr.,  v.  68, 175,  and 
sporadically  in  Fronto  and  Gaius.  Sometimes  the  idea  of  Partial  Obliquity  enters,  as 
in  c,  Br.,  18, 73,  quod  aequalis  fuerit  LIvius,  minor  fuit  aliquantO ;  Inv.,  11. 29, 
89,  (reading  doubtful). 

In  general  the  usage  of  quod,  "  as  to  the  fact  that,"  is  familiar.  Cicero  uses  it  often 
In  his  Letters.    But  Caesar  is  fond  of  it  too.    Tacitus  has  it  but  once  (Dial.,  25). 

3.  The  reigning  mood  is  the  Indicative.  The  Subjunctive 
is  only  used  as  in  Or&tid  Obliqua. 

Cum  Castam  accllsarem  nihil  magis  pressl  quam  quod  acousfitor  fiius  prae- 
vftricfitiOnifl  crlmine  corruisset,  Plin.,  Ep.,  in.  9,  34  ;  when  I  accused 
Casta  there  was  no  point  that  I  laid  more  stress  on  than  {what  I  stated) 
"  that  her  accuser  had  gone  to  pieces  under  a  charge  of  collusion." 

Remark. — Verbs  of  Emotion,  such  as  Rejoicing,  Sorrowing,  etc., 
take  quod  with  the  Indie,  or  Subjunctive.     See  Causal  Sentences,  539. 

II.    Object  Sentences,  with  Accusative  and  Infinitive. 

526.  Preliminary  Observation. — On  the  simple  Infinitive 
as  an  object,  see  423. 

The  Inf.,  as  a  verbal  predicate,  has  its  subject  in  the  Accusative.  (420.) 

527.  Active  verbs  of  Saying,  Showing,  Believing,  and 
Perceiving  (verba  sentiendi  et  declarandl),  and  similar  ex- 
pressions, take  the  Accusative  and  Infinitive  : 

Thalfis  Mflesius  aquam  dixit  esse  initium  rerum,  C,  N.D.,i.  io,  25; 
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Thales  of  Miletus  said  that  water  was  the  first  principle  of  things. 
[8ol5n]  farere  sestaralavit,  C,  Off.,  i.  30, 108;  Solon  pretended  to  be  mad. 
Medici  causS  morbl  invents  cflratidneni  esse  inventam  pntant,  C,  Tusc., 
in.  10, 23;  physicians  think  that,  (when)  the  cause  of  disease  (is)  dis- 
covered, the  method  of  treatment  is  discovered.  Vofacres  vidimus  fingere 
et  oOnstrnere  nldfls,  C,  Or.,  n.  6, 23;  we  see  that  birds  fashion  and  build 
nests.  Audiet  elves  acnisse  ferrum,  H.,  0.,  1.  2,  21;  [the  youth]  shall 
hear  that  citizens  gave  edge  to  steel.  Tlmagenes  auctor  est  omnium 
in  Utterts  studiflrum  antXqnissimam  mtlsieen  extitisse,  Quint.,  i.  10, 10  ; 
Timagenes  is  the  authority  (for  the  statement)  that  of  all  intellectual 
pursuits  music  was  the  most  ancient.  _ 

The  sentence  very  often  passes  over  into  the  Ace.  and  Inf.  (O.  0.) 
without  any  formal  notice. 

Remarks. — 1.  Verba  sentiendl  comprise  two  classes,  those  of  (a) 
Actual  and  those  of  (b)  Intellectual  Perception.  Some  verbs,  such  as 
sentfre,  vidfire,  cernere,  audlre,  belong  to  both  classes.  Otherwise  the 
most  common  are : 

(a)  Conspicfirl,  cQnspicere,  aspioere,  sfLspicere,  prOspicere,  also  rarely 
tnfirl  and  somni&te  (early). 

(b)  Intellegere,  cOgnOscere,  comperlre,  scire,  neselre,  and  less  commonly, 
but  Ciceronian,  dlscere,  IgnOrfire,  accipere,  animadvertere,  perspieere, 
etc. 

2.  Verba  deel&randl  can  likewise  be  divided  into  two  classes :  (a) 
those  of  Actual  and  (b)  those  of  Intellectual  Representation ;  but  the 
classes  often  fade  into  each  other,  or,  rather,  a  verb  of  Intellectual 
Representation  can  be  readily  used  as  one  of  Actual  Representation. 
In  general,  verbs  of  Intellectual  Representation  are  those  of  Thinking, 
Remembering,  Belief  and  Opinion,  Expectation,  Trust  and  Hope. 
Verbs  of  Actual  Representation  are  those  of  Saying,  Showing,  Approv- 
ing, Boasting,  Pretending,  Promising,  Swearing,  Threatening,  Accus- 
ing (the  last  have  more  often  quod).  Verbs  of  Concluding  belong 
always  to  both  classes.  The  principal  of  these  verbs  are  :  putare,  dllcere, 
arbitrfirl,  censfre,  sftspicSrl,  credere,  exfstimftre,  meminisse,  cGnfidere,  spe- 
rfire,  dfispfirare.  Then  dlcere,  edloere,  affirmSre,  cdnfirmfire,  Oio*  (rare), 
loqul  (rare),  negffre,  fetirl,  nSrrfire,  trSdere,  scrfbere,  nfinti&re,  ostendere, 
probare,  glorifirl,  dSmonstrffre,  persuftdfre,  signifies™,  pollicSrl,  prOmittere, 
minffrl,  sinralSre,  dissimulate,  etc.;  concludere,  colligere,  efficere.  Also 
p&nere,  to  suppose  (rare),  faoere,  to  represent.  Similar  expressions  are 
spea  est,  opinio  est,  fama  est,  auctor  sum,  testis  sum,  certiOrem  aliquem 
fecere,  etc. 

3.  When  the  subj.  of  the  'Inf.  is  a  personal  or  reflexive  pronoun,  that 
subj.  may  be  omitted — chiefly  with  Put.  Inf. — and  then  esse  also  is 
dropped.  This  occurs  rarely  in  Cicbeo,  more  frequently  in  early 
Latin,  Caesar,  and  later. 
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BefrietfirOs  carcerem  minfibantur,  L.,  vi.  17,  6  ;  they  threatened,  to 
break  open  the  jail. 

4.  The  simple  Inf.  is  often  used  in  English,  where  the  Latin  takes 
Ace.  and  Infinitive.  This  is  especially  true  of  verbs  of  Hoping  and 
Promising.  SpOrO  mO  hOo  adepturum  esse,  I  hope  to  (that  I  shall)  obtain 
this.     PrOmittfibat  sO  ventfirum  esse,  he  promised  to  (that  lie  would) 


5.  When  the  Ace.  with  the  Inf.  is  followed  by  a  dependent  Ace, 
ambiguity  may  arise  : 

liO  to,  Aeacidfi,  Rom&noa  vincere  posse  (C,  Div.,  11.  56, 116),  in  which 
to  may  be  subject  or  object. 

Real  ambiguity  is  to  be  avoided  by  giving  the  sentence  a  passive 
turn  : 

AiO  £  to,  Aeacidfi,  Rom&noa  vine!  posse,  I  affirm  that  the  Romans  can 
be  conquered  by  thee,  son  of  Aeacus. 

AiO  to,  Aeacidfi,  S  ROmfinls  vinel  posse,  I  affirm  that  thou,  son  of 
Aeacus,  canst  be  conquered  by  the  Romans. 

When  the  context  shows  which  is  the  real  subj.,  formal  ambiguity 
is  of  no  importance.     But  see  Quint.,  vii.  9,  10. 

N0TB8.— 1.  Verbs  of  Perception  and  Representation  take  the  Part,  to  express  the 
actual  condition  of  the  object  of  Perception  or  Representation  (536).  As  there  is  no  Pr. 
Part  pass.,  the  Inf.  must  be  used,  and  thus  the  difference  between  Intellectual  and  Actual 
Perception  is  effaced,  sometimes  even  in  the  active,  and,  in  fact,  the  use  of  the  Part, 
is  confined  to  authors  who  are  consciously  influenced  by  a  rivalry  with  the  Greek. 

AudiO  elves  acuentOf  ferrum,  Cf.  H.,  0.,  1. 2, 21 ;  /  hear  citizens  sharpening)  the 
steel.  AudiO  ft  civibus  acul  ferrum,  /  hear  that  the  steel  is  sharpened  by  citizens  ; 
or,  the  steel  as  it  is  sliarpened  by  citizens.  Octfivium  (dolOre)  eOnficI  vldl,  C,  Fin., 
n.  28, 93 ;  7  have  seen  Octavius  (when  he  was)  wearing  out  with  anguish.  Vldl 
histriOnos  flentOs  Ogredl,  Quint.,  vi.  a,  85 ;  I  have  seert  actors  leave  the  stage  weep- 
ing. 

(PlatO)  S  DeO  aedificfirl  mundum  facit,  C,  N.D.,  1. 8, 19 ;  Plato  makes  out  that 
the  universe  is  built  by  God.  PolyphOmum  HomOrus  cum  ariete  conloquentem 
facit,  C,  Tusc.,  v.  39, 115  (586).  Fac,  quaesO,  qui  ego  sum  esse  to,  C,  Fam.,  vn.  23, 
1 ;  suppose,  I  pray,  yourself  to  be  me. 

2.  The  (Greek)  attraction  of  the  predicate  of  the  Inf.  into  the  Nom.  after  the  Verb 
of  Saying  or  Thinking,  is  poetical ;  the  first  example  is  Pl.,  Asin.,  634. 

PhaseluB  ille,  quern  vidStia,  hospitOs,  ait  foisse  nfivium  celerrimus,  Cat., 
it.  x ;  that  pinnace  yonder,  which  you  see,  my  stranger  guests,  declares  she  used  to  be 
(claims  to  have  been)  the  fastest  craft  afloat. 

There  is  one  example  in  Cicero  (Agr.,  n.  21, 57). 

8.  The  use  of  the  Ace.  and  Inf.  with  verba  dOelfirandl  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  use 
after  verbs  of  Creation  (423),  just  as  in  English  "  I  declare  him  to  be,"  is  an  extension 
of  **  I  make  him  to  be,"  in  which  Ace.  and  Inf.  have  each  its  proper  force.  This  is  the 
origin  of  the  so-called  OrStiO  Obllqua,  or.Indirect  Discourse,  which  represents  not  the 
exact  language  used,  but  the  general  drift,  and  m  which  the  tenses  of  the  Inf.  seem  to 
represent  approximately  the  tenses  of  the  Indicative.  It  was  to  complete  the  scheme  of 
the  Tenses  that  the  Fut.  Inf.  was  developed,  and  this  is  the  sole  use  of  that  tense.  The 
use  of  the  Ace.  and  Inf.  after  verba  sentiendl,  like  the  use  in  English  "  I  see  him  go," 
is  more  primitive,  but  the  original  case  of  the  Inf.  is  no  longer  felt. 
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Nominative    with    Infinitive. 

528.  Passive  verbs  of  Saying,  Showing,  Believing,  and 
Perceiving  : 

i.  In  the  Simple  tenses  prefer  the  personal  construction, 
in  which  the  Accusative  Subject  of  the  Infinitive  appears  as 
the  Nominative  Subject  of  the  leading  verb. 

2.  In  the  Compound  tenses  prefer  the  impersonal  con- 
struction, which  is  the  rule  with  Gerund  and  Gerundive. 

Thus,  instead  of 

TrSdunt  Homerum  caecum  fnisse,  they  say  that  Homer  was  blind, 

we  should  have, 

TrSditur  Homerus  oaeeus  fnisse,  Homer  is  said  to  have  been  blind, 
or, 

[TrSditnm]  est  Homerum  caecum  fnisse,  C,  Tusc.,  v.  39, 114  ;  there  is 
a  tradition  that  Homer  was  blind. 

[Aristaeui]  inventor  del  esse  dlcitur,  C,  Verr.,  iv.  57, 128 ;  Aristaeus 
is  said  to  be  the  inventor  of  oil.  TerentI  f&bellae  propter  Clegantiam  ser- 
monis  pat&bantur  a*  Laeli9,sorIbI,  C,  Att.,  vii.  3,  10  ;  Terence's  plays,  on 
account  of  the  elegance  of  the  language,  were  thought  to  be  written  by 
Laelius.  [81  Veloa  migr&bimus]  amlsisse  patriam  videbimur,  L.,  v.  53, 
5  ;  if  we  remove  to  Veji,  we  shall  seem  to  have  lost  our  country.  Bens 
damnfitum  Irl  vidfibfttur,  Quint.,  ix.  2,  88  (435,  n.  4).  Creditor  Pythago- 
rae  audltorem  fnisse  Numam,  L.,  xl.  29,  8  ;  it  is  believed  that  Numa 
was  a  hearer  of  Pythagoras. 

But: 

[Venerem]  Adonidl  ntlpsisse  prOditnm  est,  C,  N.D.,  in.  23,  59  ;  it  is  re- 
corded that  Venus  married  Adonis.  (Philonem)  exbtimandum  est  diser- 
tom  foisse,  C,  Or.,  1.  14,  62  ;  we  must  suppose  that  Philo  was  eloquent. 

Remarks. — 1.  The  impersonal  construction  is  the  rule  if  a  Dat.  is 
combined  with  the  verb  :  mini  nuntifibfitnr  Parthos  trfinslsse  EnphrStem, 
C,  Fam.,  xv.  1,  2  ;  it  was  announced  to  me  that  the  Parthians  had 
crossed  the  Euphrates. 

2.  Various  peculiarities  are  noteworthy  in  the  matter  of  these  verbs. 
Thus,  dlcitur  usually  means  it  is  maintained,  dictum  est,  it  is  said. 
Creditor,  etc.  (impersonal),  is  the  regular  form  in  classical  prose  ;  the 
personal  construction  is  poetical  and  late.  Viderl  is  used,  as  a  rule, 
personally  ;  the  impersonal  construction  vidfitur  is  rare.  The  active 
forms  trftdunt,  crSdunt,  etc.,  are  everywhere  common. 
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Notes.— 1.  In  early  Latin  the  personal  construction  is  fonnd  with  argul,  dudre  (a 
virtual  passive),  did,  exlstimarl,  invenlri,  iubfirl,  nfintiSrt,  perhiberl,  reperfrl. 
All  these,  except  clnire,  are  retained  in  the  classical  period.  Cicero  and  Caesar 
add  twenty-five  new  verbs,  and  from  this  time  on  the  construction  increases. 

2.  Virtual  passives,  on  the  analogy  of  elufire,  are  rare  ;  app&rire,  odnstSre,  venire 
in  sflsplcionem,  are  Ciceronian ;  so  also  opus  est  in  [C],  Fam.,  xi.  11, 2,  and  perhaps 
Tbr.,  And.,  337. 

3.  A  second  clause  following  a  Nom.  with  the  Inf.  takes  its  snbj.  in  the  Accusative 
C,  Or.,  11. 74, 299. 

4.  In  verbs  of  Saying,  except  dlcO  (compare  Tac,  Ann.,  iv.  34, 8),  the  personal  con- 
struction Is  confined  to  the  third  person.  The  poets  are  free  in  treating  verbs  under  this 
head. 

Tenses  of  the   Infinitive  with  Verba  SentiendT  et  DScia- 

randl. 

529.  The  Infinitive  denotes  only  the  stage  of  the  action, 
and  determines  only  the  relation  to  the  time  of  the  leading 
verb  (281). 

530.  After  verbs  of  Saying,  Showing,  Believing,  and  Per- 
ceiving, and  the  like, 

The  Present  Infinitive  expresses  contemporaneous  action ; 
The  Perfect  Infinitive  expresses  prior  action  ; 
The  Future  Infinitive  expresses  future  action. 

Remark. — The  action  which  is  completed  with  regard  to  the  leading 
verb  may  be  in  itself  a  continued  action.  So  in  English :  /  have  been 
studying,  I  had  been  studying.  Hence,  the  Impf.  Indie.  (I  was  study- 
ing) is  represented  in  this  dependent  form  by  the  Pf.  Inf.,  because  it  is 
prior  to  the  leading  verb. 

i^*  In  this  table  the  Present  is  taken  as  the  type  of  the  Principal, 
the  Imperfect  as  the  type  of  the  Historical,  Tenses. 

531.  Contemporaneous  Action, 
Active.  Passive. 

P.  T.  Dfoit :  tS  en-are,  t6  decipl, 

He  says,  that  you  are  going  wrong,  that  you  are  {being)  deceived  (217,  r.). 

H.  T.  Dlcfibat :  tS  errSre,  tfi  dficipl, 

He  was  saying,  that  you  were  going         that  you  were  {being)  deceived, 
wrong, 

Prior  Action. 

P.  T.  DIcit :  te  errfisse,  tS  deceptum  esse, 

He  says,  that  you  have  gone  wrong,  that  you  have  been  (are)  deceived, 

that  you  went  wrong,  that  you  were  deceived  (Aor.), 

that  you  have  been  going  (that  people  have  been  deceiving  you), 
wrong, 
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H.  T.  Dletbat :  tt  errisse, 

He  was  saying,  that    you  had  gone 
wrong, 
that  you  went  wrong* 
that   you  had   been 
going  wrong* 


tfi  dGeeptum  esse, 
that  you  had  been  deceived* 

that  you  were  deceived  (Aob.), 
{that  people  had  been  deceiving  you). 


Subsequent  Action. 


P.  T.  Dieit:  te  errtttimm  esse, 

He  says*  that  you  (are  about  to  go 
wrong)*  will  (be)  go(ing)  wrong* 

H.  T.  DlcSbat :  t6  errfitflrom  esse, 

He  was  saying*  that  you  were  about 
to  (would)  go  wrong* 


tC  dficeptom  W, 
that  you  (are  going  to)  will  be  de- 
ceived. 

to*  dSoeptom  frl, 

that  you  were  going  to  (would)  be 
deceived. 


Periphrastic  Future. 

The  following  form  (the  Periphrastic  Future)  is  necessary  when  the  verb  has  no 
Snp.  or  Fut.  participle.  It  is  often  formed  from  other  verbs  to  intimate  an  interval, 
which  cannot  be  expressed  by  other  forms,  and  is  more  common  in  the  passive  than 
the  Fut  Inf.  pass,  of  the  paradigms. 


P.  T.  DIcit:  fore  (fatflram  esse)  at  er- 
res  (metafts), 
fore  (fatflram  esse)  at  errfi- 
veris  (rare), 


H.  T.  DlcSbat:  fore  (fatflram  esse)  at 
errfires  (metaerCs), 
errfissfis  (rare), 


fore  at  decipifiris  (metafiris), 

fore  at  deceptus  Sis  (rare),  usually 
dSceptum  fore  (not  fatflram 
esse). 

fore  at  decipereris  (metaereris), 
dSceptum  fore  (rarely :  fore  at  dS- 
ceptas  esses). 


Notbs.— 1.  For  examples  of  the  Periphrastic,  see  248. 

CarthSginiBnses  dSbellStom  mox  fore  rfbantur,  L.,  xxm.  13, 6 ;  the  Cartha- 
ginians thought  that  the  war  would  soon  be  (have  been)  brought  to  an  end.  From 
dSbellStom  erit,  it  will  be  (have  been)  brought  to  an  end.  So  in  the  deponent  adep- 
torn  fore. 

2.  Ponderous  periphrastics  are  of  rare  occurrence.  So  fStifilSs  dScrfivfirunt 
atrom  eoram  femsset  rflcte"  factflram  (L.,  xxxi.  8) ;  not  fore  at  fScisset,  although 
the  O.  R.  requires  atram  feeerfs,  rftctfi  fSceris.  (244,  r.  4.)  See  Weissenborn's 
note. 

3.  Posse,  velle,  etc.*  do  not  require  the  Periphrastic,  and  seldom  take  it.    (248,  R.) 

4.  Sperfire,  to  hope*  promittere  (pollicfirD,  to  promise*  which  regularly  take  the 
Fut.  Inf.,  have  occasionally  the  Pr.  when  an  immediate  realization  of  the  hope  is  antici- 
pated.   With  spes  est  the  Pr.  Inf.  is  more  common. 

Lfigfitl  veniont  qol  polliceantor  obsides  dare,  Cabs.,  B.  &.*  rr.  ai,  5;  ambassa- 
dors come  to  promise  the  giving  of  (to  give)  hostages. 

So,  too,  when  the  Fut.  Inf.  is  not  available,  sometimes  also  when  it  is,  posse  and 
the  Pr.  is  a  fair  substitute.  TBtfaS  Galliae  8666  potlrl  posse  (=  pOtltflrOs  6886) 
spirant,  Cabs..  B.  G.,  1. 3,  8  ;  they  hope  they  can  (will)  get  possession  of  the  whole  of 
Gaul.    See  423,  n.  5. 

Of  course  spfirSre  may  be  used  simply  as  a  verb  of  Thinking. 
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Accusative  and  Infinitive  with  Verbs  of  Will  and  Desire. 

532.  Verbs  of  Will  and  Desire  take  a  Dependent  Accusa- 
tive and  Infinitive. 

The  relation  is  that  of  an  Object  to  be  Effected. 

81  vis  me  flere,  dolendum  est  prlmum  ipsl  tibi,  H.,  A. P.,  102;  if  you 
wish  me  to  weep,  you  must  first  feel  the  pang  yourself.  Utrom  [MilOnis] 
corporis  an  Pythagorae  tibX  mfills  vires  ingenil  dari  1  C,  Cat.  M.,  10, 33; 
which  (whether)  would  you  rather  have  given  to  you,  Milo's  strength  of 
body  or  Pythagoras'  strength  of  mind  ?  Ipse  iubet  mortis  t6  meminisse 
dens,  Mart.,  ii.  59  (376).  Vltae  summa  brevis  spem  nos  vetat  inchofire 
longam,  H.,  0.,  1.4, 15  (423,  n.  6).  Nemo  Ire  quemquam  pflblicS  pro- 
hibet  via,  Pl.,  Cure,  35  (389).  GermSnl,  vlnum  ad  s6  omnino  impor- 
tfirl  non  sinunt,  Caes.,  B.O.,  iv.  2,  6;  the  Germans  do  not  permit  wine 
to  be  imported  into  their  country  at  all. 

Remarks.— 1.  A  list  of  these  verbs  is  given  in  423,  n.  2. 

2.  When  the  subj.  of  the  Inf.  is  the  same  as  the  subj.  of  the  leading 
verb,  the  subj.  of  the  Inf.  is  usually  not  expressed  : 

NI  parere  veils,  pereundum  erit  ante  lucernas,  Juv.,  x.  339  ;  unless  you 
resolve  to  obey,  you  will  have  to  perish  before  candle-light.  Et  iam  mal- 
let equos  nnmqoam  tetigisse  paternos,  Ov.,  31.,  11.  182;  and  now  he  could 
have  wished  rather  never  to  have  touched  his  father's  horses. 

But  the  subj.  may  be  expressed,  and  commonly  is  expressed,  when 
the  action  of  the  Inf.  is  not  within  the  power  of  the  subject ;  so  espe- 
cially with  an  Inf.  passive : 

(TImoleon)  mfiluit  se  dlligl  quam  metal,  Nep.,  xx.  3, 4;  Timoleon  pre- 
ferred that  he  should  be  loved  rather  than  that  he  should  be  feared. 
Ego  rtL8  abitnram  me  certO  decrevl,  Ter.,  Hec,  586.  Prlncipem  s6  esse 
mfivult  quam  viderl,  C,  Off.,  1. 19,  65. 

Notes.— 1.  On  the  construction  of  this  class  of  verbs  with  ut  (n8,  quominus),  see 
546.  ImperC,  I  command,  in  model  prose  takes  only  the  Inf.  passive  or  deponent;  in 
Sallust,  Hirtiub,  Curtius,  Tacitus,  and  the  Poets  sometimes  the  active. 

(Hannibal)' imperfivit  quam  plurimas  venenata*  serpente*  vivas  colligl, 
Nep.,  23, 10  ;  Hannibal  ordered  as  many  -poisonous  serpents  as  possible  to  be  caught 
alive. 

Permitto  seldom  takes  the  Inf.  (e.g.,  C,  Verr.,  v.  9, 22);  the  Ace.  with  Inf.  begins  in 
Tacitus  ;  concede*  takes  Inf.  pass,  only,  in  classical  prose.  IubeO,  Ibid ;  sino,  I  lei ; 
vetO,  I  forbid ;  prohibeQ,  /  prohibit,  always  have  the  Inf.  of  passive  verbs.  With 
gin5  and  veto  the  model  construction  is  Inf.  only.  SinO  takes  ut  occasionally  in 
early  and  late  Latin,  veto"  does  not  have  nS  till  in  the  post-Ciceronian  period.  IubSre 
takes  ut  when  it  is  applied  to  decrees  of  the  Senate,  and  from  Livy  on  when  used  of  the 
orders  of  generals ;  prohibere  takes  n6  and  quominus.  These  verbs  may  themselves 
be  turned  into  the  passive :  iubeor,  sinor,  vetor,  prohibeor. 

2.  After  iubefl,  /  bid,  and  vetO,  I  forbid,  the  Inf.  act.  can  be  used  without  a  subj. 
(even  an  imaginary  or  indefinite  one) : 
v    Iubet  reddere,  he  bids  return  (orders  the  returning). 
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Vetat  adhibere  mediclnam,  CM  All.,  xn.  15, 5 ;  he  forbids  the  administration  qf 
medicine.  Infandum,  reglna,  iubes  renovftre  dolorem,  V.,  A.,  11. 3 ;  unspeakable, 
O  queen,  the  anguish  which  you  bid  (me,  us)  revive. 

3.  After  volO,  11OIO,  mftlO  in  early  Latin,  at  and  the  Subjv.  is  proportionally 
more  common  than  in  the  classical  time.  Bat  with  the  Potential  forms,  velim,  ms> 
lim,  vellem,  mfillem,  Cicero  uses  only  the  Subjv.  (without  ut).  When  volO  means 
maintain,  it  takes  the  Inf.  only ;  see  546,  r.  i. 

4.  It  la  noteworthy  that  in  classical  Prose  cupere  never  takes  at,  while  opt&re 
never  takes  the  Infinitive. 

5.  On  the  use  of  the  Pf.  Inf.  instead  of  the-Pr.  after  these  verbs,  see  537,  n.  i. 

6.  The  Poets  go  much  further  in  using  verbs  and  phrases  as  expressions  of  Will  and 
Desire.    See  423,  n.  4. 

Accusative  and  Infinitive  with  Verbs  of  Emotion. 

533.  Verbs  of  Emotion  take  a  dependent  Accusative  and 
Infinitive,  inasmuch  as  these  verbs  may  be  considered  as 
verbs  of  Saying  and  Thinking.     (542.) 

Salvom  t6  advenisse  gaudeO,  Tee.,  Ph.,  286  ;  I  rejoice  that  you  should 
have  arrived  safe  (to  think  that  you  have  arrived  safe,  at  your  arriving 
safe).  Quod  salvos  advenistt,  that  you  have  arrived  safe.  Quod  salvos 
advSneris,  that  (as  you  say)  you  have  arrived  safe. 

Inferiores  nOn  dolere  [debent]  s6  S  sols  dlgnitSte  superffrl,  C,  Lael.,  20, 
71 ;  inferiors  ought  not  to  consider  it  a  grievance  that  they  are  sur- 
passed in  rank  by  their  own  (friends). 

Remarks. — 1.  This  construction,  outside  of  a  few  verbs,  is  not  com- 
mon, though  found  in  a  wide  range  of  authors.  Gaudere,  laetfirt,  dolere, 
querl  (beginning  in  Cic.),  mlrarl,  are  common  ;  in  addition  Cicero  uses, 
rarely,  however,  more  than  once  each,  maerere,  lflgfire,  cOnfid,  discrnciSrl, 
angl,  sollicitSrl,  indlgnarl,  fremere,  demlrarl,  admlrftrl,  subesse  timOrem. 
Early  Latin  shows  rldCre  (Naev.),  gestlre,  mihi  dolet  (Ter.),  maestus  sun 
(Plaut.),  cruciarl  (Plaut.),  lftmentfirl  (Plaut.,  Hor.),  stlsplrare  (Lucr.), 
incendor  Ir&  (Ter.),  ferOx  est  (Plaut.),  invidere  (Plaut.,  Hor.),  fonnldaxe, 
vererl,  in  addition  to  the  common  gaudere,  etc.,  already  cited. 

2.  On  the  Participle  after  a  verb  of  Emotion,  536,  N.  2.. 

Accusative  and  Infinitive  in  Exclamations. 

534.  The  Accusative  with  the  Infinitive  is  used  in  Excla- 
mations and  Exclamatory  Questions  as  the  object  of  an  un- 
expressed thought  or  feeling. 

Hem,  mea  lflx,  te*  nunc,  mea  Terentia,  sic  vezSrl,  C,  Fam.,  xiv.  2, 2; 
hym,  light  of  my  life,  for  you  to  be  so  harassed  now,  Terentia  dear. 
Hominemne  BOmSnnm  tarn  Greece*  loqul  1  Plin.,  Ep.,  iv.  3,  5  ;  a  Roman 
speak  such  good  Greek  f    (To  think  that  a  Roman  should  speak  such 
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good  Greek.)  MCne  incepto*  dfisistere —  1  V.,  A.,  1.  37 ;  I— desist  from  my 
undertaking  f  Hino  ablre  m&tremt  Ter.,  i/ec,  612  ;  mother  go  away 
from  here  f 

Remarks. — 1.  Different  is  quod,  which  gives  the  ground. 

Ei  mini  quod  nullls  amor  est  sanabilis  herbls,  Ov.,  M.,  1.  523;  woe's  me 
that  (in  that,  because)  love  is  not  to  be  cured  by  any  herbs. 

2.  On  ut,  with  the  Subjv.  in  a  similar  sense,  see  558.  Both  forms 
offer  an  objection. 

Accusative  and  Infinitive  as  a  Subject. 

536.  The  Accusative  with  the  Infinitive  may  be  treated  as 
the  Subject  of  a  sentence.  The  Predicate  is  a  substantive  or 
neuter  adjective,  an  impersonal  verb  or  abstract  phrase. 

In  the  English  **  for— to,"  the  "for  "  belongs  not  to  the  case  but  to  the  Infinitive,  but 
the  object  relation  has  been  effaced  here  as  it  has  been  in  Latin.    See  422,  n.  1. 

Est  inusit&tum  regem  ream  capitis  esse,  C,  Dei.,  1. 1  ;  it  is  an  extra- 
ordinary thing  that  a  king  should  (for  a  king  to)  be  tried  for  his  life. 
Facinus  est  vinclre  clvem  Bomfinum,  C. ,  Verr.,  v.  66,  170;  it  is  an  outrage 
to  put  a  Roman  citizen  in  chains.  Necesse  est  faoere  sumptum  qui  quaerit 
(=  earn  qui  quaerit)  lucrum,  Pl.,  As.,  218;  need  is  that  he  make  outlay 
who  aq  income  seeks.  Legem  brevem  esse  oportet,  quo*  facilius  ab  imperltls 
teneStur,  Sen.,  E.M.,  94,  38;  it  is  proper  that  a  law  should  be  brief 
(a  law  ought  to  be  brief),  that  it  may  the  more  easily  be  grasped  by  the 
uneducated.  Quid  Milonis  intererat  interne!  ClOdium,  C,  Mil.,  13,  34 
(382,  2).    Opus  est  tC  ammo*  valere,  C,  Fam.,  xvi.  14, 2  (406,  n.  5). 

Remarks.—  i.  A  list  of  expressions  taking  the  Inf.  as  a  subj.  is  given 
in  422,  nn. 

2.  Oportet,  it  is  proper,  and  necesse  est,  must  needs,  are  often  used 
with  the  Subjunctive.     So  also  many  other  phrases  with  ut.    (See  557.) 

Necesse  also  takes  the  Dat.  of  the  Person  : 

Ut  culpent  alii,  tibi  me  laudare  necesse  est,  Ov.,  Her.,  12, 131 ;  let  others 
blame,  but  you  must  give  me  praise. 

3.  When  the  indirect  obj.  of  the  leading  verb  is  the  same  as  the 
subj.  of  the  Inf.  the  predicate  of  the  subj.  is  put  in  the  same  case  as  the 
indirect* object  :  in  standard  prose  chiefly  with  licet,  it  is  left  (free) ; 
in  poetry  and  later  prose  with  necesse,  with  satins  est,  it  is  better,  con- 
tingit,  it  happens,  vacat,  there  is  room. 

Licuit  esse  OtiOsB  Tnemistocll,  C,  Tusc,  1. 15, 33  ;  Themistocles  was 
free  to  live  a  life  of  leisure. 

The  Ace.  is  occasionally  found  ;  always  if  the  Dat.  is  not  expressed. 

Medio*  esse  iam  nOn  licfibit  (nOs),  C,  Att.t  x.  8,  4;  it  will  no  longer  be 
allowable  to  be  neutral. 
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Object  Sentences  Represented  by  the  Participle. 

536.  The  Participle  is  used  after  verbs  of  Perception  and 
Representation,  to  express  the  actual  condition  of  the  object 
of  perception  or  representation. 

CatOnem  vldl  in  bibliothecft  sedentem  multls  cireuxnfUsum  StoicOrum 
librls,  C,  Fin,,  in.  2,  7  ;  I  saw  Cato  sitting  in  the  library  with  an  ocean 
of  Stoic  books  about  him.  PrOdiga  nOn  sentit  pereuntem  fBmina  censum, 
Juv.,  vi.  362  ;  the  lavish  woman  does  not  perceive  (how)  the  income  (is) 
dwindling.  Saepe  illam  audlvl  fttrtlva"  vOoe  loquentem,  Cat.,  lxvii.  41; 
i"  have  often  heard  her  talking  in  a  stealthy  (in  an  under-)-  tone.  Gaude* 
quod  spectant  ocull  t6  mUle  loquentem,  H.,  Ep.,  1.  6, 19  (542).  Polyphe- 
mnm  Homerus  cum  ariete  conloquentem  facit,  C,  Tusc,  v.  39, 115  ;  Homer 
represents  Polyphemus  (as)  talking  with  the  ram. 

Notes.— 1.  This  construction  is  found  but  once  in  early  Latin  (Piso),  then  in  Cicero, 
Sallust,  Nepos,  Vitruvius,  Livy,  Horace.  The  naturalization  of  it  is  due  to  Cicero, 
and  other  students  of  Greek  models.  The  poverty  of  Latin  in  participles  was  a  serious 
drawback  to  the  convenient  distinction  from  the  Infinitive ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  the 
participle  was  never  perfectly  at  home. 

2.  On  the  Inf.,  see  527,  n.  1.  The  Greek  construction  of  Part,  agreeing  with  the 
leading  Nom.  after  verbs  of  Perception  and  Emotion,  is  rare  and  poetical : 

Gaudent  acrlbentSs,  H.,  Ep.,  u.  3, 107 ;  they  have  joy  while  writing.  Sfinsit 
medios  d&lfipsus  in  hostfis,  V.,  A.,  11.  377  ;  he  perceived  (it)  having  fallen  {that  he  had 
fallen)  'midst  the  enemy.  Gaudent  perffLsI  sanguine  fr&trum,  V.,  O.,  11. 510 ;  they 
rejoice,  bedrenched  with  brothers"  blood. 

537.  The  Perfect  Participle  Passive  is  used  after  verbs  of 
Causation  and  Desire,  to  denote  impatience  of  anything  ex- 
cept entire  fulfilment : 

81  qui  volupt&tibus  dOcuntur  missQe  faoiant  honOree,  C,  Sest.,  66,  138  ; 
if  any  are  led  captive  by  sensual  pleasures,  let  them  dismiss  honors  (at 
once  and  forever).  Huic  mandfis  si  quid  rfictC  cur&tum  veils,  Ter.,  Ad., 
372  ;  you  must  intrust  to  him  whatever  you  want  properly  attended  to. 

Notes.— 1.  After  verbs  of  Will  and  Desire,  the  Inf.  esse  is  occasionally  found  with 
this  Part.,  and  hence  it  may  be  considered  a  Pf .  Infinitive  (280,  a,  c).  Compare,  how- 
ever, Pf .  Part.  pass,  with  opus  est,  USUI  est  (406). 

2.  The  verbs  of  Causation  thus  employed  are  curfire,  dare,  facere,  reddere.  The 
usage  is  most  common  in  early  Latin.    In  the  classical  period  only  miawim  facere. 

CAUSAL   SENTENCES. 

538.  Causal  sentences  are  introduced  : 

1.  By  quia,  because,  quod,  (in  that)  because.  -\ 

2.  By  quoniam   (quom  iam),  now   that,  quandft,  quand$-  [   '^ause 

quidem,  since.  )  ProP«-) 
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3.  By  earn  (quom),  as.    (Inference.) 

4.  By  the  Relative  Pronoun,  partly  alone,  partly  with  ut,  utpote, 
qulppd,  etc.    (See  626,  634.) 

Notes.— 1.  Quod  is  the  Ace.  Sing,  neuter,  and  quia  is  probably  the  Ace.  PI.  neuter 
from  the  relative  stem.  They  have  accordingly  often  a  correlative  demonstrative  ;  so 
with  quod :  eO,  eS  re,  ideo,  idcircO,  eS  gratia  (in  Sallust  only),  hoc,  hfio  mente 
(H.,  S.,  11. 2, 90),  proptereS,  and  a  few  combinations  with  ob  and  propter ;  with  quia 
are  found  e3,  eft  re,  ideO,  idcircO,  proptereS,  and  ergo"  (in  Plautus  only). 

2.  Quod  and  quia  differ  in  classical  prose,  chiefly  in  that  quod  is  used,  and  not 
quia,  when  the  causal  sentence  is  at  the  same  time  an  object  sentence. 

3.  Quoniam  is  originally  temporal,  and  as  such  is  still  found  in  Plautus.  The 
causal  use  of  it  becomes  much  more  extensive  in  classical  prose,  and,  like  quandS 
(quandoquidom),  it  is  used  of  evident  reasons. 

4.  Quando*  is  used  principally  as  a  temporal  particle.  In  a  causal  sense  it  is  very 
rare  in  Cicero  (in  the  Orations  never,  unless  compounded  with  quidem),  and  is  not 
found  in  Caesar.    The  compound  with  quidem  is  more  common. 

5.  QuStenus,  insofar  as,  is  poetical  and  in  late  prose.  Horace  shows  first  ex- 
ample, 0.,  in.  94, 30.  Valerius  M.,  Quintllian,  Tacitus,  Pliny  Minor,  and  Sue- 
tonius show  occasional  examples. 

Causal  Sentences  with  QUOD,  QUIA,  QUONIAM,  and  QUAHD&. 

539.  Causal  sentences  with  quod,  quia,  quoniam,  and 
quandd  are  put  in  the  Indicative,  except  in  oblique  relation 
(Partial  or  Total). 

Remark. — The  other  person  of  the  oblique  clause  may  be  imaginary, 
and  the  writer  or  speaker  may  quote  from  himself  indirectly  : 

Laetfitus  sum,  quod  mini  liceret  recta  defenders,  C,  Fam.,  1.  9, 18  ;  1 
was  glad  (to  say  to  myself)  that  I  was  free  to  champion  the  right. 

540.  Causal  sentences  with  quod,  quia,  quoniam,  and 
quandd  take  the  Indicative  in  Direct  Discourse. 

Torquatus  fflium  suum  quod  is  contra"  imperium  in  hostem  pflgnSverat 
necSrl  iussit,  S.,  C,  52,  30  ;  Torquatus  bade  his  son  be  put  to  death 
because  he  had  fought  against  the  enemy  contrary  to  order(s)  [quod 
pOgnfisset  =  because,  as  Torquatus  said  or  thought].  Amantes  do  forma 
iudicfire  non  possunt,  quia  sensum  oculorum  praecipit  animus,  Quint.,  vi. 
2,  6  ;  lovers  cannot  judge  of  beauty,  because  the  heart  forestalls  the  eye. 
Quia  nStura  mflt&rl  non  potest  idcircO  vflrae  amlcitiae  sempiternae  sunt, 
C,  Lael.,  9,  32  ;  because  nature  cannot  change,  therefore  true  friend- 
ships are  everlasting.  Neque  me  vlxisse  paenitet  quoniam  ita  vlxl  ut  nOn 
frfistrft  mfi  nStum  ezlstumem,  C,  Cat.M.,  23,  84  ;  and  I  am  not  sorry 
for  having  lived,  since  I  have  so  lived  that  I  think  I  was  born  not  in 
vain.  Solus  erO  quoniam  nOn  licet  esse  tuum,  Prop.,  11.  9, 46  ;  I shallbe 
alone  since  I  may  not  be  thine.  Voluptfis  semovenda  est  quandS  ad  mfiiora 
quaedam  nfttl  sumus,  Cf.  C,  Fin.,  v.  8,  21;  pleasure  is  to  be  put  aside 
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because  we  are  born  for  greater  things.  Erant  qnibns  appetentior  f£mae 
[Helvidiui]  viderfltur  quandfc  etiam  sapientibui  cupIdO  glOriae  novissima 
exuitur,  Tac,  H.,  iv.  6, 1  ;  there  were  some  to  whom  Helvidius  seemed 
too  eager  for  fame,  since,  even  from  the  wise,  ambition  is  the  last 
(infirmity)  that  is  put  off.  Sequitur  at  llberStQres  (sint),  quandoquidem 
tertium  nihil  potest  esse,  C,  Ph.,  ii.  13,  31. 

541.  Causal  sentences  with  quod,  quia,  quoniam,  and 
quandO  take  the  Subjunctive  in  Oblique  Discourse  (Partial 
or  Total). 

Nootfl  ambulfibat  in  publioO  Themistooles  quod  somnum  capero  nQn  pos- 
set, C,  Tusc,  iv.  19,  44  ;  Themistocles  used  to  walk  about  in  public 
at  night  because  (as  he  said)  he  could  not  get  to  sleep.  Aristldes  nOnne 
ob  earn  causam  expulsus  est  patois  quod  praeter  modum  iustus  easett 
C,  Tusc.,  v.  36, 105  ;  {there  is)  Aristides  ;  was  he  not  banished  his  coun- 
try for  the  (alleged)  reason  "  that  he  was  unreasonably  just "  t  [N8] 
oompOne  comas  quia  sis  venturus  ad  illam,  Ov.,  Rem. Am.,  679(517). 
Quoniam  (so  most  MSS.)  ipse  pro  sfi  dlcere  nOn  posset,  verba  fecit  fritter 
eius  Stesagoras,  Nep.,  i.  7,  5;  "  as  [Miltiades]  could  not  speak  for  him- 
self," his  brother,  Stesagoras,  made  a  speech.  (Indirect  quotation  from 
the  speech  of  Stesagoras.) 

A  good  example  is  Pl.,  M.G.,  1412-15. 

Notes.— 1.  Quia  is  the  usual  particle  in  the  causal  sense  in  Plautus,  quod  being 
very  rare ;  bnt  quod  is  more  common  in  Terence,  and  is  the  regular  particle  in  clas- 
sical prose  (Caesar  has  but  one  case  of  quia),  though  the  use  of  quia  revives  in  post- 
classical  Latin.  Cicero  makes  a  point  on  the  difference  in  meaning  in  Rose. Am.,  50, 
145 :  concQdQ  et  quod  (by  reason  of  the  fact  that)  animus  aequus  est,  et  quia 
(because)  necesse  est. 

2.  A  rejected  reason  is  introduced  by  non  quod  with  the  Subjv.  (as  being  the  sug- 
gestion of  another  person).  The  Indie,  which  is  properly  used  of  excluded  facts,  is 
also  used  of  flat  denials,  like  the  negative  and  Indie,  in  the  independent  sentence,  but 
the  Subjv.  is  the  rule.  NOn  quia  is  the  rule  in  early  Latin,  but  classical  prose  shows 
very  few  examples.  From  Livy  on  it  becomes  common.  Other  equivalents  are  nOn 
quO,  non  eO  quod,  nOn  eQ  quo* ;  further,  non  quln  for  non  quo*  nQn.  AH  of  these  are 
found  with  Subjv.  only.  The  corresponding  affirmative  is  given  by  sed  quod  or  god 
quia  indiscriminately,  regularly  with  the  Indicative. 

Subjunctive : 

Pugiles  in  iactandls  caestibus  ingembeunt,  nQn  quod  doleant,  sed  quia 
profundendfi  voce  omne  corpus  intenditur  venitque  plSga  vehementior,  c, 

Tusc,  11. 23, 56;  boxers  in  plying  the  caestus  heave  groans,  notthat  (as  you  might  sup- 
pose) they  are  in  pain,  but  because  in  giving  full  vent  to  the  voice  all  the  body  is  put  to 
the  stretch  and  the  blow  comes  with  a  greater  rush.  MSiQre*  nostrl  in  dominum  dS 
servO  quaerl  nQluerunt ;  non  quln  posset  verum  invenlrX,  sed  quia  vidQbStur 
indlgnum  esse,  C,  Mil.,  22, 59 ;  our  ancestors  would  not  allow  a  slave  to  be  questioned 
by  torture  against  his  master,  not  because  (not  as  though  they  thought)  the  truth  could 
not  be  got  at,  but  because  such  a  course  seemed  degrading.  A  [LacedaemoniOrum 
exulibus]  praetor  vim  arcuerat,  nQn  quia  salvos  veUet  sed  quia  perlre  cans* 
indicts  nolQbat,  L.,  xxxvui.  33, 11 ;  the  praetor  had  warded  off  violence  from  the 
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Lacedaemonian  exiles,  not  (as  you  might  have  supposed)  because  he  wished  them  to 
escape,  but  because  he  did  not  wish  them  to  perish  with  their  case  not  pleaded  (unheard). 

The  same  principle  applies  to  magis  quod  (quO),  quia— quam  quo"  (first  in  Cicero), 
quod  (first  in  Sallust),  quia  (first  in  Livy),  with  the  moods  in  inverse  order. 

LXbertfitis  orlginem  inde,  magis  quia  annuuxn  imperiuxn  eonsulfire  factum 
est  quam  quod  dfiminutum  quidquam  sit  ex  regis  potestfite,  numeres,  L.,  n. 
i,  7 ;  you  may  begin  to  count  the  oiigin  of  liberty  from  that  point,  rather  because  the 
consular  government  was  limited  to  a  year,  than  because  aught  was  taken  away  from 
the  royal  power. 

Indicative  : 

Sum  nOn  dlcam  miser,  sed  certs  exercitus,  nou  quia  multls  deoed*  sed  quia 
saepo  eoncurruut  aliquOrum  bene  de  mfi  meritorum  inter  ipsos  contentiones, 

C,  Plane,  33,  78 ;  lam,  I  will  not  say,  wretched,  but  certainly  worried,  not  because  I 
am  in  debt  to  many,  put  became  the  rival  claims  of  some  who  have  deserved  well  of  me 
often  conflict.    Compare  also  H.,  8.,  11.  a,  89. 

3.  Verbs  of  Saying  and  Thinking  are  occasionally  put  in  the  Subjv.  with  quod  by 
a  kind  of  attraction.    Compare  585,  n.  3. 

ImpetrSre  nfapotul,  quod  religiOne  sS  impedlri  dlcerent,  c ,  Fam.,  iv.  12, 3 ; 
I  could  not  obtain  permission,  because  they  said  they  were  embarrassed  {prevented)  by 
a  religious  scruple  {—  quod  impedlrentur,  because  (as  they  said)  they  were  prevented). 

This  attraction  is  said  to  occur  not  unfrequently  in  Cicero,  several  times  in  Caesar 
and  Sallust,  but  is  not  cited  from  any  other  author.  Compare,  however,  crBderent, 
L.,  xxi.  1, 3. 

4.  On  the  use  of  tamquam,  etc.,  to  indicate  an  assumed  reason,  see  602,  n.  4. 

5.  QuandOque  is  archaic  and  rare.  It  is  found-  first  in  the  Twelve  Tables,  a  few 
times  in  Cicero  and  Livy,  three  times  in  Horace,  and  occasionally  later. 

6.  Causal  sentences  may  be  represented  by  a  participle  (669),  or  by  the  relative  (626). 

QUOD  with  Verbs  of  Emotion. 

542.  Quod  is  used  to  give  the  ground  of  Emotions  and  Ex- 
pressions of  Emotion,  such  as  verbs  of  Joy,  Sorrow,  Sur- 
prise, Satisfaction  and  Anger,  Praise  and  Blame,  Thanks 
and  Complaint. 

The  rule  for  the  Mood  has  been  given  already :  539. 

Indicative  : 

Gaudfi  quod  spectant  ocull  tS  mflle  loquentem,  H.,  Ep.y  1.  6, 19  ;  rejoice 
that  a  thousand  eyes  are  gazing  at  you  (while  you  are)  speaking.  Dolet 
mlbi  quod  ttt  nunc  stomach&ris,  C,  ad  Br.,  1.  17,  6  ;  it  pains  me  that  you 
are  angry  now.  Qulntum  paenitet  quod  animum  tuum  offendit,  Gf.  C. ,  Alt. , 
xi.  13,  2(377,  r.  3).  *  Iuvat  me  quod  vigent  studia,  Plin.,  Ep.t  1.  13, 1 ;  I 
am  charmed  that  studies  are  flourishing.  Trlstis  es  1  indlgnor  quod  sum 
tibi  causa  dolGris,  Ov.,  Tr.,  iv.  3,  33;  are  you  sad  f  lam  provoked  (with 
myself)  that  I  am  a  cause  of  pain  to  you.  Tib!  grfitias  ag9,  quod  me" 
omul  molestiS  Uberfistl,  C,  Fam.,  xni.  62;  /  thank  you,  that  you  freed 
me  from  all  annoyance. 

Subjunctive  : 

Oaudet  miles  quod  vlcerit  hostem,  Ov.,  Tr.,  n.  49  ;  the  soldier  rejoices 
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at  having  conquered  the  enemy.  Neque  mihi  umquam  veniet  in  meutem 
poenitfire  quod  £  mS  ipse  non  dSselverim,  C,  Alt.,  n.  4, 2  ;  it  will  never 
occur  to  me  to  be  sorry  for  not  having  been  untrue  to  myself.  Laudat 
AMcanum  Panaetius  quod  fuerit  abstinens,  C,  Off.,  11.  22,  76  ;  Panaetius 
praises  Africanus  for  having  been  abstinent.  N6m$  est  OrfttOrem  quod 
Latins  loqueretur  admlrStus,  C,  Or.,  in.  14,  52;  no  one  (ever)  admired  an 
orator  for  speaking  (good)  Latin.  Socrates  aecusStus  est  quod  oomunpe- 
ret  iuventutem,  Quint.,  iv.  4,  5  ;  Socrates  was  accused  of  corrupting 
youth.  MeminI  glGri&rl  solitum  esse  Qulntum  Horteusium  quod  numquam 
bello"  cItHI  interfbisset,  C,  Fam.,  n.  16, 3 ;  I  remember  that  Quintus  Hor- 
tensius  used  to  boast  of  never  having  engaged  in  civil  war.  Agunt  grfi- 
tias  quod  sib!  pepercissent,  Caes.,  B.C.,  1.  74,  2  (511,  b.  i). 

Remark. — This  class  of  verbs  may  be  construed  with  the  Ace.  and 
Inf. :  salvom  t6  advenisse  gauded*  (533) ;  also  with  quia,  principally  in 
early  Latin,  and  in  Cicero's  Letters,  then  occasionally  in  Livy,  Taci- 
tus, Suetonius,  and  later.  But  in  Expressions  of  Praise  and  Blame, 
Thanks  and  Complaint,  quod  is  more  common.     On  cum,  see  564,  n.  2. 

AmO  tS  et  non  negl&risse  habed  grStiam,  Ter.,  Ph.,  54 ;  /  love  you 
(=  much  obliged),  and  I  am  thankful  to  you  for  not  having  neglected 
(it).  Grfitulor  ingenium  non  latuisse  tuum,  Ov.,  TV.,  1.  9,  54;  I  congratu- 
late (you)  that  your  genius  has  not  lain  hidden.  [Tsocrates]  queritur  plus 
honoris  oorporum  quam  animOrum  virttltibus  darl,  Quint.,  hi.  8,  9  ;  Iso- 
crates  complains  that  more  honor  is  paid  to  the  virtues  of  the  body  than 
to  those  of  the  mind. 

Notes.— 1.  Perplexing  Emotion  (Wonder)  may  be  followed  by  a  Conditional,  or  by 
a  Dependent  Interrogative,  as  in  English,  but  this  construction  is  not  found  in  Vergil, 
Caesar,  Sallust,  and  is  never  common. 

Mlror  si  LTarquinius]  quemquam  amloum  habere  potuit,  C,  Lad.,  15,54 ;  i 
wonder  if  Tarquin  could  ever  have  had  a  friend. 

Besides  mlror  (and  mlrum),  there  is  one  case  of  gauded  si  in  Cicero  ( Verr.,  iv.  17, 
87),  and  a  few  cases  after  expressions  of  Pear  in  Tacitus.  There  are  also  sporadic  cases 
of  indlgnfirl  (indlgnitas)  si. 

2.  Noteworthy  is  the  phrase  mlrum  (-a)  nl  (nisi),  His  a  wonder  that— not,  which 
belongs  to  the  colloquialisms  of  early  Latin  (Pl.,  Capt.%  820),  but  reappears  once  in  Lrvr. 


SENTENCES  OF  DESIGN  AND  TENDENCY. 

543.  1.  Sentences  of  Design  are  commonly  called  Final 
Sentences.  Sentences  of  Tendency  are  commonly  called 
Consecutive  Sentences.  Both  contemplate  the  end — the  one, 
as  an  aim  ;  the  other,  as  a  consequence. 

2.  They  are  alike  in  having  the  Subjunctive  and  the  par- 
ticle ut  (how,  that),  a  relative  conjunction. 
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3.  They  differ  in  the  Tenses  employed.  The  Final  Sen- 
tence, as  a  rule,  takes  only  the  Present  and  Imperfect  Sub- 
junctive. Consecutive  Sentences  may  take  also  Perfect  and 
Pluperfect. 

4.  They  differ  in  the  kind  of  Subjunctive  employed.  The 
Final  Sentence  takes  the  Optative.  The  Consecutive  Sen- 
tence takes  the  Potential.  Hence  the  difference  in  the 
Negative. 

Final :  nfi  (ut  ue),         Consecutive :  ut  n5n,  that  not. 

u6  quis,  ut  n6m8,  that  no  one. 

nfi  tlllus,  at  ntUlui,  that  no. 

nfi  umquam,  (u6  quandS,)         ut  numquam,  that  never, 

nfi  fUquam,  (nScubi,)  ut  nusquam,  that  nowhere. 

nfi  aut — aut,  (ut  nBve — neve,)  ut  neque — neque,  that  neither — nor. 

Remarks. — 1.  Verbs  of  Effecting  have  the  Final  Sequence. 

2.  Verbs  of  Hindering  have  the  sequence  of  the  Final  Sentence,  but 
often  the  signification  of  the  Consecutive. 

3.  Verbs  of  Fearing  belong  to  the  Final  Sentence  only  so  far  as  they 
have  the  Optative  Subjunctive  ,-  the  subordinate  clause  is  only  semi- 
dependent  upon  the  principal,  and  we  have  a  partial  survival  of  orig- 
inal parataxis. 

Notes.— 1.  Inasmuch  as  the  Subjv.  cannot  express  a  fact,  the  Latin  Consecutive 
clause  does  not  properly  express  actual  result,  but  only  a  tendency,  which  may,  we 
infer,  lead  to  a  result.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  the  Latin  has  recourse  to  the  circum- 
locutions with  accidit,  Bveuit,  etc. 

2.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  difference  between  Final  and  Consecutive  often  con- 
sists only  in  the  point  of  view.  What  is  final  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  doer  is 
consecutive  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  spectator ;  hence  the  variation  in  sequence 
and  negative  after  verbs  of  Effecting.  A  frustrated  purpose  gives  a  negative  result ; 
hence  the  variation  in  negative  after  verbs  of  Hindering. 

3.  Here  and  there  in  Cicero,  more  often  in  Livt  and  later  writers,  instead  of  nfive 
(neu),  a  second  clause  is  added  by  neque,  the  force  of  the  final  particle  being  felt 
throughout  the  sentence. 

Monitor  tuus  sufidSbit  tibl  ut  nine  discedaa  neque  mini  verbum  flllum 
respondeat,  C,  Div.  in  Caec,  16, 52 ;  your  adviser  will  counsel  you  to  depart  hence  and 
answer  me  never  a  word. 

FINAL    SENTENCES. 

544.  Final  Sentences  are  divided  into  two  classes  : 

I.  Final  Sentences  in  which  the  Design  is  expressed  by 
the  particle ;  Pure  Final  Sentences  (Sentences  of  Design). 

Oportet  esse,  ut  vivas,  non  vlvere  ut  edfis,  [C],  ad  Her.,  iv.  28, 39;  you 
must  eat  in  order  to  live,  not  live  in  order  to  eat. 
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This  form  may  be  translated  by,  (in  order)  to;  sometimes  by  that 
may,  that  might,  that,  with  the  Subjunctive  and  the  like. 

II.  Final  Sentences  in  which  the  Design  lies  in  the  lead- 
ing verb  (verba  studii  et  voluntatis,  verbs  of  Will  and  Desire); 
Complementary  Final  Sentences. 

VolO  utl  mini  responde&s,  C,  Vat,  7, 17;  I  wish  you  to  answer  me. 
This  form  is  often  rendered  by  to,  never  by  in  order  to,  sometimes 
by  that  and  the  Subjunctive,  or  some  equivalent. 

Of  the  same  nature,  but  partly  Final  and  partly  Consecu- 
tive in  their  sequence,  are  : 
Verbs  of  Hindering. 

Peculiar  in  their  sequence  are : 

III.  Verbs  of  Fearing. 

Remarks. — 1.  The  use  of  the  Subjv.  with  Temporal  Particles  often 
adds  a  final  sense,  inasmuch  as  the  Subjv.  regularly  looks  forward  to 
the  future.     So  dum,  donee,  quoad  (572),  antequam,  priusquam  (577). 

2.  The  general  sense  of  a  Final  Sentence  may  also  be  expressed: 

(1)  By  the  Relative  qui  with  the  Subjunctive.     (630.) 

(2)  By  the  Genitive  of  Gerund  or  Gerundive,  with  (seldom  without) 
causa  or  gratia.    (428,  r.  2.) 

(3)  By  ad  with  Gerund  and  Gerundive.     (432.) 

(4)  By  the  Dative  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive.    (429,  2.) 

(5)  By  the  Accusative  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive  after  verbs  of 
Giving,  etc.   (430.) 

(6)  By  the  Accusative  Supine  after  verbs  of  Motion.    (435.) 

(7)  By  the  Future  Participle  Active  (post-Ciceronian).     (438,  N.) 

(8)  By  the  Infinitive  (poetic  and  rare).    (421,  n.  1,  a.) 

I.  Pure  Final  Sentences. 
545.  Pure  Final  Sentences  are  introduced  by  : 

1.  lit  (utl)  (how)  that,  and  other  relative  pronouns  and 
adverbs.     (630.) 

Ut  and  nfi  are  often  preceded  by  a  demonstrative  expression,  such 
as :  idcircO,  therefore ;  eo,  to  that  end ;  propterefi,  on  that  account ;  e5 
consiUO,  with  that  design ;  eS  causa,  re,  for  that  reason. 

2.  Quo  =  ut  eO,  that  thereby ;   with  comparatives,  that 

the  . . .  —  ; 
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3.  Ne,  that  not,  lest,  continued  by  neve,  neu.     (444.) 

Oportet  tese,  ut  vlvfis,  nOn  vlvere  ut  edfis,  [C],  ad  Her.,  iv.  28, 39  (544, 
I.).  Inventa  sunt  specula,  ut  homo1  ipse  sO  nOsset,  Sen.,  N.Q.,  1. 17, 4; 
mirrors  were  invented,  to  make  man  acquainted  with  himself.  Vt 
anuria,  amSbilis  estO,  Ov.,  A.  A.,  11. 107;  that  you  may  be  loved  {to  make 
yourself  loved,  in  order  to  be  loved),  be  lovable.  Legem  brevem  esse 
oportet,  quO  facilius  ab  imperltls  tenefitur,  Sen.  ,  E.  M . ,  94, 38  (535).  [Senex] 
serit  arborOs,  quae  alterl  saeclO  prOsint,  Caecilius  (C,  Tuse.,i.  14, 31); 
the  old  man  sets  out  trees,  to  do  good  to  the  next  generation.  Semper  habO 
PyladOn  aliquem  qui  cflret  Orestem,  Ov. ,  Rem.  Am.,  589 ;  always  have  some 
Pylades,  to  tend  Orestes.  [AthOniensfls]  creant  decern  praetOrOs  qui  exer- 
citul  praeessent,  Nep.,  i.  4,  4  ;  the  Athenians  make  ten  generals  to  com- 
mand their  army.  [MSgnOsiam  ThemistocU  Artaxerxee]  urbem  dOnfirat, 
quae  el  pftnem  praebOret,  Nep.,  ii.  10, 3;  Artaxerxes  had  given  Themis- 
tocles  the  city  of  Magnesia,  to  furnish  him  with  bread.  Oalllxiae  pennls 
fovent  pullOs,  nO  frlgore  laedantur,  Cf.  C,  N.D.,11.  52, 129;  hens  keep 
(their)  chickens  warm  with  (their)  wings,  that  they  may  not  be  (to  keep 
them  from  being)  hurt  by  the  cold.  Dionysius,  no  coUum  tOnsOrl  oommit- 
teret,  tondere  fflifis  sua*  docuit,  C,  Tusc.,  v.  20,  58  (423,  n.  6). 

Remarks. — 1.  lit  nO  is  found  for  ne*  with  apparently  no  difference  in 
signification,  occasionally  at  all  periods,  but  not  in  Caesar,  Sallust, 
Livy.  Qu5  without  comparative  is  rare  and  cited  only  from  Plautus, 
Terence,  Sallust,  Ovid,  and  later  Latin;  quOnO  (=ut  nO)  is  not  found 
till  the  time  of  Dictys  ;  apparent  examples  in  classical  Latin  are  to  be 
otherwise  explained.     QuOminus  and  quln  occur  in  special  uses. 

2.  TTt  uOn  is  used  when  a  particular  word  is  negatived: 

COufer  to  ad  Mfillium,  ut  nOn  Oiectus  ad  aliOnOs  sed  invltstus  ad  tuOs 
Isse  vide&ris,  C,  Cat.,  1.  9,  23;  betake  yourself  to  Mallius,  that  you  may 
seem  to  have  gone  not  as  an  outcast  to  strangers  but  as  an  invited  guest 
to  your  own  (friends). 

3.  TTt  and  no  are  used  parenthetically  at  all  periods,  depending  on 
a  suppressed  word  of  Saying  or  the  like. 

TTtque  magis  stupeSs  ludOs  Faridemque  rellqtrit,  Juv.,  vi.  87  ;  and  to 
stun  you  more  (I  tell  you  that)  she  left  Paris  and  the  games. 

The  verb  of  Saying  may  be  inserted :  atque  ut  omnOs  intellegant  dleO, 
C,  Imp.,  8, 20  ;  and  that  all  may  understand,  I  say. 


II.  Complementary  Pinal  Sentences. 

^  A.   Verbs  of  Will  and  Desire. 

546.  Complementary    Final    Sentences   follow   verbs  of 
Willing  and  Wishing,  of  Warning  and  Beseeching,  of  Urg- 
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ing  and  Demanding,  of  Resolving  and  Endeavoring  (verba 
•tudii  et  voluntatis). 

1.  Positive  :  ut 

Vol»  utl  mihl  respondeat,  C,  Vat.,  7, 17  (544,  IT.).  (Phaitlion)  opttvit 
ut  in  currum  patrii  tollerfttur,  C,  Off.,  in.  25, 94;  Phaethon  desired  to 
be  lifted  up  into  his  father's  chariot.  Admoned  ut  oottldifi  meditfire 
resistendumesselracundiae,  C,  Q.F.,  1. 1. 13, 38;  I  admonish  you  to  reflect 
daily  that  resistance  must  be  made  to  hoUheadedness.  Ubil  (Caetarem) 
Grant,  ut  sibl  parcat,  Caes.,  B.G.,  vi.  9,  7  ;  the  Ubxi  beg  Coesar  to  spare 
them.  8ed  preoor  ut  possim  tutius  esse  miser,  Ov.,  Tr.,  v.  2,  78  (428,  2). 
Exigis  ut  Priamus  natorum  flnere  lttdat,  Ov.,  Tr.,  v.  12, 7;  you  exact  that 
Priam  sport  at  (his)  sons'  funeral.  Athenienses  cum  statuerent  ut  naves 
eonsoenderent,  Cyrsilum  queudam  sufideutem  ut  in  urbe  manerent  lapidibus 
obruerunt,  C,  Off.,iu.  11, 48;  the  Athenians,  resolving  to  go  on  board 
their  ships,  overwhelmed  with  stones  (=  stoned)  one  Cyrsilus,  who  tried 
to  persuade  them  to  remain  in  the  city. 

So  also  any  verb  or  phrase  used  as  a  verb  of  Willing  or 
Demanding. 

Pythia  respondit  ut  moenibus  llgnels  s6  munlrent,  Nep.,  n.  2,  6  ;  the 
Pythia  answered  that  they  must  defend  themselves  with  walls  of  wood. 

2.  Negative  :  ne,  ut  nS ;  continued  by  nSve  (neu),  and  not. 

Caesar  sub  imperii  vit  nfi  quod  omnlno"  telum  in  hostes  rfiicerent,  Caes., 
B.  O.,  1. 46, 2 ;  Caesar  gave  orders  to  his  (men)  not  to  throw  back  any  mis- 
sile  at  all  at  the  enemy.  Themistocles  [ooUSgls  sub]  praedlxit  ut  n5  prius 
LaeedaemoniOrum  lSgStos  dlmitterent  quam  ipse  esset  remissus,  Nep.,  ii.  7, 
3  ;  Themistocles  told  his  colleagues  beforehand  not  to  dismiss  the  Lace- 
daemonian envoys  before  he  were  sent  back.  Pompfiius  sub  praedfxerat 
ut  Caesaris  impetum  exdperent  neve  sfi  loco*  moverent,  Caes.,  B.C.,  in.  92, 
1  ;  Pompey  had  told  his  men  beforehand  to  receive  Caesar's  charge  and 
not  to  move  from  their  position. 

Remarks.— 1.  When  verbs  of  Willing  and  Wishing  are  used  as 
verbs  of  Saying  and  Thinking,  Knowing  and  Showing,  the  Inf.  must 
be  used.  The  English  translation  is  that,  and  the  Indie. :  volB,  I  will 
have  it  (maintain),  moneQ,  /  remark,  persuSdeO,  I  convince,  decerns,  1 
decide,  oOgO,  /  bonclude. 

[Moneo]  artem  sine  adsiduitSte  dlcendl  non  multum  iuvare,  Cf.  [C],  ad 
Her.,  1. 1, 1  ;  /  remark  that  art  without  constant  practice  in  speaking  is 
of  little  avail.  Vix  oulquam  persuSdebfitur  Oraecifi  omnl  eessurOs  (Bomanos), 
L.,  xxxin.  32,  3  ;  scarce  any  one  could  be  persuaded  that  the  Romans 
would  retire  from  all  Greece.  Non  sunt  istl  audiendl  qui  virtUtem  duram 
et  quasi  ferream  esse  quandam  volunt,  C,  Lael.,  13,  48  (313,  r.  2).    Sst 
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mOt  hominiim  at  nolint  eandem  pluribus  rebus  excellere,  C,  Brut.,  21,  84  ; 
it  is  the  way  of  the  world  not  to  allow  thai  the  same  man  excels  in  more 
things  (than  one). 

2.  When  the  idea  of  Wishing  is  emphatic,  the  simple  Subjv.,  with- 
out at,  is  employed,  and  the  restriction  of  sequence  to  Pr.  and  Impf. 
is  removed  : 

Yelim  exlstimes  neminem  culqttam  cfiriOrem  mn«p«n  foisse  quam  to  mihi, 
C,  Fam.,  1.  9,  24 ;  I  wish  you  to  think  that  no  one  was  ever  dearer  to 
any  one  than  you  to  me.  MftlO  to  sapiens  hostis  metuat  quam  stultl  elves 
laudent,  L.,  xxn.  39,  20 ;  1  had  rather  a  wise  enemy  should  fear  you 
than  foolish  citizens  should  praise  you.  Excusfitum  habeas  me  rogo, 
c6no  domi,  Mart.,  ii.  79, 2  (238).  Hue  ades,  Insftnl  feriant  sine  lltora 
fluctas,  V.,  Ec,  9,  43  ;  come  hither  (and)  let  the  mad  waves  lash  the 
shores.  Tarn  fBUx  esses  quam  flrmOeissima  vellem,  Ov. ,  Am. ,  1.  8,  27  (302). 
Yellem  me"  ad  cOnam  invttfissOs,  C,  Fam.,  xn.  4, 1  (261,  r.).  Occidit  occi- 
deritque  siufis  cum  nomine  TrOia,  V.,  A.,  xn.  828  ;  His  fallen,  and  let 
Troy  be  fallen,  name  and  all. 

So  iubeO  in  poetry  and  later  prose.  Compare  also  potius  quam,  577,  n.  6. 

3.  Ut  n6  is  not  used  after  verbs  of  negative  signification,  as  impediO, 
I  hinder,  recusO,  /  refuse  (548).  Otherwise  there  seems  to  be  no  differ- 
ence in  meaning  between  it  and  nO,  except  that  sometimes  the  nO  seems 
to  apply  more  to  a  single  word  in  the  sentence. 

4.  On  nedum,  see  482,  5,  r.  2. 

Notes.— 1.  Such  verba  and  phrases  are :  Willing  and  Wishing:  volO,  nOlO,  mfilO, 
OptO,  studeO.  Warning  and  Beseeching:  hortor,  adhortor,  moneO,  admoneO, 
auctor  sum,  consilium  dO, OrO,  rogO,  petO,  precor,  pOscO,  pOstulO,  flSgitO,  ob- 
secrO.  Urging  and  Demanding:  suSdeO,  persuftdeO,  cOiiseO,  imperO,  mandO, 
praecipiO,  OdlcO,  dleO,  scrlbO,  Resolving  and  Endeavoring:  statuO,  cOnstituO, 
decernO,  nltor,  contends,  laborO,  pugnO,  id  agO,  operam  dO,  cttrO,  video,  prO- 
video,  prOspiciO,  legem  ferO,  15x  est,  etc. 

2.  Substantives  of  kindred  meaning,  in  combination  with  the  copula  or  other  verbs, 
take  similar  constructions.  Such  are  voluntas,  cupiditSs,  spes,  ardor,  auctOritSs, 
consilium  (especially  in  the  combination  e0,  hOc  cOnsiliO),  slgnum,  praeceptum, 
exemplum,  prOpositum,  officium,  negGtium,  munus,  verba,  and  Utterae(with 
dare,  mittere,  etc.),  sententia,  animus  (especially  e0  animO),  condiciO  (especially 
*S  condiciOne),  foedus,  ius,  10x  (eS  lege),  cura,  opera,  causa,  ratio. 

8.  Instead  of  at  with  the  Subjv.,  the  Inf.  is  frequently  used  with  this  class  of  verbs. 
So,  generally,  with  iubeO,  I  order,  582.  With  verbs  of  Asking,  however,  the  Inf.  is 
not  common  until  Vergil,  (jrffre  has  Inf.  once  in  Plautus,  then  in  Vergil  and  later 
poets ;  in  prose  first  in  Tacitus.  Rogffre  has  ut  regularly,  Inf.  only  once  (Cat.,  xxxv. 
10).  QuaesO,  implOrO,  obsecrO,  obtestor,  never  have  Inf.,  flkgitSre  only  once 
(H.,&,  11. 4, 61) until  Suetonius;  postulfire  very  often,  especially  in  early  Latin  in 
the  sense  expect ;  pOscere  not  till  the  Augustan  poets.  Authors  vary.  The  use  of  the 
Inf.  is  wider  in  poetry  and  silver  prose. 

B.    Verbs  of  Hindering. 

547.  The  dependencies  of  verbs  of  Hindering  may  be  regarded  as 
partly  Final,  partly  Consecutive.    NO  and  quOminus  are  originally  final, 
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but  the  final  sense  is  often  effaced,  especially  in  quominus.  Qufn  is  a 
consecutive  particle.  The  sequence  of  verbs  of  Hindering  is  that  of 
the  Final  Sentence. 

The  negative  often  disappears  in  the  English  translation. 

548.  Verbs  and  phrases  signifying  to  Prevent,  to  Forbid, 
to  Kef  use,  and  to  Beware,  may  take  nS  with  the  Subjunc- 
tive, if  they  are  not  negatived. 

Impedior  ne  plura  dlcam,  C,  Sull.,  33,  92  ;  lam  hindered  from  say- 
ing more  (J  am  hindered  that  I  should  say  no  more).  "  Who  did  hinder 
you  that  ye  should  not  obey  the  truth  ?  "    Gal.,  v.  7. 

Servitfls  mea  mihi  interdlxit  ne"  quid  mlrer  meum  malum,  Pl.,  Pers., 
621 ;  my  slavery  has  forbidden  me  to  marvel  aught  at  ill  of  mine.  Hi- 
stiaeus  neres  conficeretur  obstitit,  Nep.,  1  3,  5  ;  Histiaeus  opposed  the 
thing's  being  done.  (Regains)  sententiam  n6  dlceret  recflsSvit,  C. ,  Off. ,  in. 
27, 100 ;  Regulus  refused  to  pronounce  an  opinion.  Maledictls  deterrere 
116  scrlbat  parat,  Ter.,  Ph.,  3  (423,  2).  Tantum  cum  tinge*  ne  sis  mani- 
festo cavetQ,  Ov.,  A. A.,  in.  801  (271,  2).  Tantum  ne*  nocefis  dnm  vis  pr5- 
desse  videtO,  Ov.,  Tr.,  1.  1, 101 ;  only  see  (to  it)  that  you  do  not  do  harm 
while  you  urish  to  do  good. 

Notes.— 1.  The  most  important  of  these  words  are:  Preventing:  impedlre,  im- 
pediments esse,  prohibere,  tenere,  retinere,  deterrere,  interclfidere,  interpel- 
late, deprecarl,  obsistere,  obstSre,  intercedere,  interponere.  Forbidding: 
interdlcere.  Bef using:  recusfire,  repflgnfire,  resistere,  se  tenere,  se  repri- 
mere,  sibl  temperare,  morSrt  Beware:  cavfire,  vidSre,  and  a  few  others, 
especially  the  phrase  per  aliquem  stSre  (more  often  with  quominus). 

2.  Many  verbs  of  Preventing  and  Refusing  also  take  qnOminus  (549),  and  some  also 
the  Infinitive  (423, 2,  n.  2). 

3.  Cavfire,  to  beware,  and  praecavSre  belong  to  verbs  of  Hindering  only  so  far  as 
action  is  contemplated.  Cavfire,  followed  by  ut,  means  to  be  sure  to ;  by  n6  or  ut 
n8,  to  see  to  it  that  not  ,*  by  nC,  to  take  precautions  against.  When  n6  is  omitted, 
cave,  cavfite,  with  the  Subjv.,  form  circumlocutions  for  the  negative  Imperative 
(271,  2).  So  with  vide  ut,  ne.  Cavere  also  has  the  Inf.  occasionally  as  a  verb  of 
negative  Will  (423, 2,  n:2),  beginning  with  Plautus.  In  prose  it  is  cited  only  from 
Cato  (once),  Cicero  (Att.,  m.  17, 3),  Sallust  (lug.,  64, 2),  and  Pliny  Mai. 

4.  Vide  ne  (ne  ndn),  see  to  it  lest,  is  often  used  as  a  polite  formula  for  dubitO  an 
(457, 2),  /  am  inclined  to  think.  Credere  omnia  vide  ne  ndn  sit  necesse,  c,  Div., 
11.  x3,31. 

549.  Verbs  of  Preventing  and  Refusing  may  take  quominus 
(=  ut  ed  minus),  that  thereby  the  less,  with  the  Subjunctive. 

AetSs  non  impedit  qnOminus  agrl  colendl  studia  tenesmus,  C,  Cat.M., 
17,  60  ;  age  does  not  hinder  our  retaining  interest  in  agriculture.  Ndn 
deterret  sapientem  mors  qnOminus  rel  publicae  cQnsulat,  C,  Tusc.,  1.  38, 
91 ;  death  does  not  deter  the  sage  from  consulting  the  interest  of  the 
State.    Quid  obstat  quominus  (Dens)  sit  beStus !  C,  N.D.,  1.  34, 95;  what 
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is  in  the  way  of  God's  being  happy  ?  Caesar  cognovit  per  AfrSnium 
stare  quOminus  proeliO  dlmicSrOtur,  Caes.,  B.C.,  i.  41,  3  ;  Caesar  found 
that  it  was  Afranius's  faiUt  that  there  was  no  decisive  fight  (stat,  there 
is  a  stand-stilt). 

Notes.— 1.  With  impedlre  and  prohibere  Caesar  never  usee  quOminus ;  Cicero 
rarely.  But  with  other  words  implying  Hindrance  Cicero  usee  quOminus  not  nn  fre- 
quently. With  prohibere  the  regular  construction  is  the  Inf.,  but  this  is  rare  with 
impedlre,  quOminus  being  the  rule.  With  reotlsSre,  the  Inf.  is  rare  (Caes.,  B.  G., 
hi.  22, 3)  but  classical,  becoming  more  frequent  from  Livy  on.  The  passive  of  dOter- 
rOre  is  also  construed  with  the  Inf.  occasionally. 

2.  Plautus  does  not  use  quOminus,  Terence  first,  but  seldom.  It  is  especially 
common  from  the  time  of  Cicero.  In  Terence  the  elements  are  sometimes  separated 
(quO— minus),  thus  emphasizing  the  relative  character.  But  it  is  not  so  used  in  the 
classical  Latin,  and  in  the  Silver  Age  the  force  of  its  origin  ceases  to  be  felt,  so  that  it  is 
construed  like  quln.  The  fact  that  it  is  not  found  in  Plautus  nor  in  Vitruvius  has 
led  to  the  suggestion  that  it  is  a  book- word. 

3.  The  difference  in  usage  between  quOminus  and  quln  seems  to  be  that  while 
quln  is  always  used  with  negatives,  quOminus  occurs  sometimes  with  positives,  so  that 
according  to  the  connection  it  is  either  Final  or  Consecutive. 

4.  QuO  sOtius  for  quOminus  is  archaic,  but  occurs  twice  in  Cornificius  and 
twice  in  Cicero  (/hi;.,  11. 45, 132 ;  57, 170). 

III.    Verbs  of  Fearing. 

550.  1.  Verbs  of  Fearing,  and  expressions  that  involve 
Fear,  take  the  Present  and  Perfect,  Imperfect  and  Pluperfect 
Subjunctive. 

The  Present  Subjunctive  represents  the  Present  and  Future 
Indicative.  The  Perfect  Subjunctive  regularly  represents 
the  Perfect  Indicative. 

Present  and  Perfect  Subjunctive  become  Imperfect  and 
Pluperfect  after  a  Past  Tense. 

These  constructions  are  survivals  of  the  original  parataxis,  when  n6  and  ut  were 
particles  of  wish.  Thus,  timeO :  n8  veniat,  lam  afraid;  may  he  not  come  (i.e.,  lam 
afraid  that  he  will),  becomes,  when  the  two  clauses  are  combined,  timeO  n8  veniat, 
I  am  afraid  lest  (that)  he  may  (will)  come.  Similarly  with  ut,  which  in  this  usage 
was  originally  how.    Hence, 

2.  With  verbs  of  Fearing,  ne,  lest,  shows  that  the  nega- 
tive is  wished  and  the  positive  feared ;  ut  (ne  nOn)  shows 
that  the  positive  is  wished  and  the  negative  feared  :  ne  non 
is  used  regularly  after  the  negative,  or  an  interrogative  with 
negative  force. 

Vereor  ne"  hostis  veniat,  I  fear  lest  the  enemy  come,  that  he  is  coming, 
that  he  will  come.  {I  wish  he  may  not  come.) 

Yereor  ne  hostis  vfinerit,  I  fear  lest  the  enemy  have  come,  that  (it  will 
turn  out  that)  he  has  come. 
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Yereor  ut  amicus  veniat,  I  fear  (how  my  friend  can  come)  lest  my  friend 
come  not,  that  he  is  not  coming,  will  not 
come.    (I  wish  he  may  come.) 

Yereor  at  amicus  venerit,  /  fear  lest  my  friend  have  not  come,  that  he 
has  not  come. 

Von  vereor  ne"  amicus  non  veniat,  I  do  not  fear  that  my  friend  is  not 
coming,  will  not  come. 

Him  yereor  ne"  amicus  non  vfinerit,  7  do  not  fear  that  my  friend  has  not 
come. 

Id  paves,  nS  duds  tu  illam,  ttl  autem  ut  duetts,  Ter.  ,  And.,  349 ;  thaPs 
what  you  dread,  you  lest  you  marry  her  (ne*  ducam !) ;  you,  on  the  other 
hand,  lest  you  don't  (utinam  ducam!). 

Yereor  nfi  dum  minuere  velim  laberem  augeam,  C. ,  Leg.,  1. 4, 12 ;  I  fear 
lest,  while  I  wish  to  lessen  the  toil,  I  increase  it  (that  I  am  increasing 
it).  Yeremur  ne"  parum  hie  liber  mollis  et  absinthil  multum  habere  vide- 
fitur,  Quint.,  hi.  1, 5;  lam  afraid  that  this  book  will  seem  to  have  too 
little  honey  and  (too)  much  wormwood.  Timed*  nfi  tib!  nihil  praetor  la- 
crimal queam  reddere,  C,  Plane., 42, 101;  lam  afraid  that  lean  give 
you  nothing  in  return  save  tears.  Aurum  Inspicere  volt  n6  subruptum 
siet,  Pl.,  Aul.,  39 ;  he  wishes  to  inspect  the  gold  (for  fear)  lest  it  be 
filched. 

Times  ut  sustinefis  (labCre*),  C,  Fam.,  xiy.  2,  3;  I  fear  that  you  wiU 
not  hold  out  under  your  toils.  Yereor  ne"  dum  defendant  meos,  non  parcam 
tub,  C,  Att.,  1.  17,  3;  i"  fear  lest  in  defending  my  own  I  may  not  spare 
thine.  Non  vereor  ne  tua  virtus  opIniOni  hominum  non  respondeat,  Cf  C, 
Fam.,  11.  5,  2;  I  do  not  fear  that  your  virtue  will  not  answer  to  (come 
up  to)  public  expectation.  MetuO  n6  id  consilil  cSperimus  quod  non  facile 
explicate  posslmus,  C,  Fam.,  xiv.  12 ;  I  fear  that  we  have  formed  apian 
that  we  cannot  readily  explain,  Unum  illud  extim6sc§bam  nd  quid  turpius 
faccrem,  vel  dlcam,  iam  effecissem,  C. ,  Att. ,  ix.  7, 1 ;  the  only  thing  I  feared 
was,  lest  I  should  act  disgracefully,  or,  I  should  (rather)  say,  (lest)  I 
had  already  acted  disgracefully. 

Notes.— 1.  Ut  seems  to  be  used  only  after  metu8,  paved,  timeO,  and  vereor. 
Most  common  is  vereor ;  metuO  is  common  in  early  Latin,  but  is  cited  bat  rarely  later 
(Horace,  Cicero)  ;  paveO  has  to  be  supplied  once  with  ut  in  Ter.,  And.,  349.  TimeO 
Ut  is  found  first  in  Cicero,  and  is  very  rare. 

2.  NS  non  is  very  rare  in  early  Latin,  but  becomes  more  frequent  from  Cicero  on. 
lit  no*  is  never  found  for  ne\ 

8.  Two  strange  cases  are  cited  where,  instead  of  nS,  ut  seems  to  be  used,  viz.,  Hon., 
S.,  1. 3, 120,  nam  ut  ferula"  caedfis  meritum  mfiiora  sublre  verbera,  non  vereor, 
and  L.,  xxvm.  22, 12,  nihil  minus,  quam  ut  6gredi  obsessl  moenibus  auddrent, 
timerl  poterat.  In  the  first  case  the  ut  clause  precedes,  and  the  non  vereor  is  used 
by  anacoluthon  ;  in  the  second  the  ut  clause  is  a  circumlocution  for  an  omitted  illud, 
parallel  to  nihil.    This  is  also  helped  by  the  antecedence  of  the  ut  clause. 

4.  When  a  verb  of  Fear  is  a  verb  of  Uncertainty  an  indirect  question  may  follow ; 
vereor  quo*  modO accepturl  sltis,  [C], ad Her.,vr. 37, 49. 
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5.  (a)  With  the  Inf.  verbs  of  Fear  are  verbs  of  (negative)  Will :  vereor  =  prae 
timOre  nolo. 

V&8  Allobrognm  t6stimoniIs  nOn  credere  timdtis!  c,Fotit.,  12,26;  are  ye 
afraid  to  disbelieve  the  testimony  of  the  AUobroges  f  Vereor  laudSre  praesentem, 
C,  N.D.,  1. 21, 58  (423, 2).  NU  metuunt  itlrSre,  Cat.,  lxiv.  146 ;  they  have  no  fear  to 
take  an  oath. 

These  constructions  are  found  at  ail  periods ;  chiefly,  however,  in  the  poets  and ' 
later  prose  writers.    Cicero  shows  reserve.    The  usage  of  the  Inf.  as  an  out-and-out 
verbal  subst.  in  the  Ace.  is  poetical :  nee  morl  per  vim  (=  mortem  violentam) 
metuam,  H.,  o.,  iy.,  14, 15. 

(ft)  With  the  Ace.  and  Inf.  verbs  of  Fear  are  verbs  of  Thinking  or  of  Perception : 
vereor  =  cum  timOre  putO  or  video. 

Verfibar  nOn  omnOs  causam  vincere  posse  suam  [Ov.,  Her.,  16, 75].  Telum- 
que  Instfire  tremOscit,  V.,  A.,  xn.  916. 

This  construction  is  rare,  but  occurs  at  all  periods ;  more  often,  however,  it  involves 
the  substantives  timor  and  metus,  especially  in  Livy,  who  shows  seven  cases  alto- 
gether. 

~> 

CONSECUTIVE    SENTENCES. 
v^.  Sentences  of  Tendency  and  Result. 

551.  1.  Consecutive  Sentences  are  those  sentences  which 
show  the  Consequence  or  Tendency  of  Actions.  In  Latin, 
Kesult  is  a  mere  inference  from  Tendency,  though  often  an 
irresistible  inference.  In  other  words,  the  Latin  language 
uses  so  as  throughout,  and  not  so  that,  although  so  that  is 
often  a  convenient  translation.  The  result  is  only  implied, 
not  stated. 

2.  Consecutive  Sentences  are  divided  into  two  classes  : 

I.  Consecutive  Sentences  in  which  the  Tendency  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  Particle  :  Pure  Consecutive  Sentences. 

II.  Consecutive  Sentences  in  which  the  Tendency  lies  in 
the  leading  Verb  :  (a)  after  verbs  of  Effecting ;  (b)  after 
negatived  verbs  of  Preventing,  Doubt,  and  Uncertainty ; 
(c)  after  words  and  phrases  requiring  expansion. 

I.    Pure  Consecutive  Sentences. 

552.  Pure  Consecutive  Sentences  are  introduced  by 

1.  TJt  (uti),  that,  so  that,  and  other  relative  pronouns  and 
adverbs  (631). 

2.  TJt — non,  that,  so  that,  as — not,  continued  by  neque,  nee 
(543,  4). 

3.  ftuin  =  ut  non,  after  a  negative  sentence  (554). 
Correlative  demonstratives  occur  very  often  :  ita  (sic),  tain, 
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tantopere,  tantd,  tantum,  adeo,  e6,  hue ;  talis,  tantus,  tot,  ia> 
©ins  modi,  and  others  of  similar  meaning. 

In  virtute  multl  sunt  adsoensus,  ut  is  mftximS  glOriS  excellat,  qui  vir- 
ttLte  plurimum  praestet,  C.f  Plane.,  25,  60  ;  in  virtue  there  are  many 
degrees,  so  that  he  excels  most  in  glory  who  is  most  advanced  in  virtue. 
Neque  m6  vlxiaae  paenitet  quoniam  ita  vWL  ut  non  frustrfi  m6  nfttum  exls- 
tumem,  C,  Cat.M.,  23,  84  (540).  Tanta  vis  probitfttis  est,  ut  earn  in 
hosts  etiam  dlligfimus,  C,  LaeL,  9,  29  ;  so  great  is  the  virtue  of  upright- 
ness,  that  tee  love  it  even  in  an  enemy.  Hon  is  es  ut  te  pudor  nmquam  ft 
turpitfLdine  revocftrit,  C,  Cat.,  1.  9, 22  ;  you  are  not  the  man  for  shame 
ever  to  have  recalled  you  (=  ever  to  have  been  recalled  by  shame)  from 
baseness.  Nemo*  adeO  ferns  est  ut  non  mltescere  possit,  H.,  Ep.,  1.  1,  39  ; 
no  one  is  so  savage  that  he  cannot  (be  made  to)  soften.  Nil  tarn  difficile 
est  qufn  quaerendo*  investlgftrl  possiet,  Ter.,  Heaut.,  675 ;  naught  is  so 
hard  but  it  can  (=  that  it  cannot)  be  tracked  out  by  search.  Numquam 
tarn  male  est  Siculls  quln  aliquid  facets  et  commode  dlcant,  C,  Verr.,  iv. 
43,  95  ;  the  Sicilians  are  never  so  badly  off  as  not  to  (have)  something 
or  other  clever  and  pat  (to)  say. 

Remarks. — 1.  Notice  especially  the  impersonal  tantum  abest,  fifnit 
(rarely  aberat)— ut — ut.  The  phrase  originates  with  an  abstract  Abl. 
dependent  on  a  personal  absum,  which  abstract  Abl.  is  afterward  ex- 
panded into  a  consecutive  clause  with  ut. 

[AgesilSus]  tantum  afuit  ab  Insolentia"  gloriae  ut  commiser&tus  sit  fbr- 
tunam  Graeciae,  Nep.,  xvii.  5,  2  ;  Agesilaus  was  so  far  from  the  inso- 
lence of  glory  that  he  pitied  the  (mis)fortu?ie  of  Greece.  Tantum  abest 
ab  eO  ut  malum  mors  sit  ut  verear  n6  hominl  sit  nihil  bonum  aliud,  C, 
Tusc,  1.  31,  76  ;  so  far  is  it  from  death  (=  so  far  is  death  from)  being 
an  evil  that  1  fear  man  has  no  other  blessing.  Tantum  Sfait,  ut  illorum 
praesidiO  nostram  flrmSrCmus  clftssem,  ut  etiam  S  Bhodils  urbe  prohiberen- 
tur  nostn  mllites,  Lentulus  [C,  Fam.,  xn.  15,  2] ;  so  far  were  we  from 
strengthening  our  fleet  by  reinforcements  from  them  that  our  soldiers 
were  actually  kept  away  from  the  city  by  the  Rhodians.  Tantum  abest 
ut  nostra  mfrfimur  ut  usque  eft*  difficiies  slmus  ut  n5bls  non  satisfaciat  ipse 
Demosthenes,  C. ,  Or.,  29, 104  ;  so  far  are  we  from  admiring  our  own  (com- 
positions) that  we  are  so  hard  to  please  that  Demosthenes  himself  fails  to 
satisfy  us. 

The  personal  construction  is  extremely  rare. 

The  second  ut  may  be  omitted,  and  a  declarative  sentence  follow 
asyndetically  :  Tantum  aberat  ut  blnos  (libros)  scrlberent :  vix  singula* 
cOnfecerunt,  C,  Att.,  xm.  21,  5;  so  far  were  they  from  writing  two  copies 
of  each  book,  it  was  ivith  difficulty  they  finished  up  one. 

2.  DIgnus,  worthy,  indlgnus,  unworthy ^  aptus,  idOneus,  fit,  take  a  con- 
secutive sentence  with  qui.     Occasionally  in  early,  more  often  in  later 
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Latin,  dlgnus  and  indlgnus  take  ut.  In  poetry  all  these  words  are 
found  sometimes  with  the  Infinitive. 

Qui  modeste*  pfiret,  vidfitur  qui  aliquandO  imperet  dlgnus  esse,  C,  Leg., 
ttt.  2,  5  ;  he  who  obeys  duly  seems  to  be  worthy  to  command  some  day. 

3.  While  ita  (sic)  is  usually  antecedent  to  a  consecutive  ut,  it 
may  also  be  antecedent  to  a  final  ut  or  ne"  when  the  design  or  wish 
intrudes.  Ita  me"  gessl  n6  tibt  pndQrl  esaem,  L.,  XL.  15, 6  ;  7 behaved  my- 
self so  as  not  to  be  a  disgrace  to  you. 

So  not  unfrequently  when  a  restriction  or  condition  is  intended  : 
Ita  probanda  est  mSnsuetfidO  ut  adhibeStur  rel  publicae  causa"  severitSs, 
C,  Off.,  1.  25, 88 ;  mildness  is  to  be  approved,  so  that  (provided  that) 
strictness  be  used  for  the  sake  of  the  commonwealth.  Ita  frul  volunt 
▼oluptstibus  ut  ntQlI  propter  eSs  cOnsequantur  dolorfe,  C,  Fin.,  1.  14,  48  ; 
they  wish  to  enjoy  pleasures  without  having  any  pain  to  ensue  on  ac- 
count of  them.  [Pythagoras  et  Plato]  mortem  ita  laudant  ut  fagere  vltam 
vetent,  C,  Scaur.,  4,  5;  Pythagoras  and  Plato  so  praise  death,  that  they 
(while  they  praise  death)  forbid  fleeing  from  life.  Ita  tfl  istaec  tua 
mlscStO  ne"  m6  admlsceSs,  Ter.,  Heaut.,  783  ;  mix  up  your  mixings  so  you 
mix  me  not  withal.  Tantum  a  vfillo"  [PompM]  prima  ades  aberat,  utl  ne* 
telO  adicl  posset,  Caes.,  B.C.,  in.  55. 

Ut  alone  may  also  be  used  thus  :  Bex  esse  nolim  ut  esse  crudelis  velim, 
Syr.,  577  ;  king  I  would  not  be,  if  I  must  school  myself  to  cruelty. 

4.  lit  non  is  often  =  without,  and  the  English  verbal  in  -ing : 
(OctS vi&nus)  numquam  Alios  suOs  populO  oommendfivit  ut  non  adiceret :  si 

merebuntur,  Suet.,  Aug.,  56;  Octavianus  (Augustus)  never  recommended 
his  sons  to  the  people  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  add  (=  without  adding) : 
if  they  are  worthy.  Qui  ne*  malum  habeat  abstinet  s6  ab  iniOriS  certfi 
mSlet  exlstimarl bonus  vir.ut  non  sit  quam  esse  ut  non  putetur, C,  Fin.,  11. 
22,  71  ;  he  who,  to  avoid  misfortune,  abstains  from  injury,  will  certainly 
prefer  being  thought  a  good  man  without  being  such,  to  being  (a  good 
man)  without  being  believed  (to  be  such). 

II.    Complementary  Consecutive  Sentences. 

^  A.    Verbs  of  Effecting. 

553.  Verbs  of  Effecting  belong  partly  to  the  Consecutive, 
partly  to  the  Final  Sentence.  The  negative  is  non  or  ne ;  the 
sequence,  final  or  consecutive. 

Such  verbs  are  : 

1.  Verbs  of  Causation  :  faoere,  efficere,  perficere,  /  make, 
effect,  achieve  ;  assequl,  cdnsequl,  /  attain,  accomplish,  and 
many  others. 

The  following  are  cited  as  more  or  less  common  in  Cicero  :  prOflcere, 
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impetrfre,  valere,  committere,  tenere,  adiplsci,  praest&re,  ferre  (in  phrases 
cQnsuttudO,  nfitura,  fortuna  fort),  adferre,  adiuvare,  expagnffre,  extorquSre, 
exprimere,  and  a  few  others. 

Efficiam  at  intellegfitis,  C,  CluenL,  3,  7;  I  will  cause  you  to  under- 
stand.    8ed  perfice,  at  Crassus  haeo  quae  ooartfivit  nCbls  explicet,  C.,Or., 

I.  35, 163  ;  but  bring  it  about  that  Croesus  (make  Crassus)  unfold  to  us 
what  he  has  condensed.  HOn  eommittam  ut  causam  aliquam  tibl  recusandl 
dem,  C,  Or. ,  11.  57,  238;  I  shall  not  make  the  blunder  of  giving  you  an 
excuse  for  refusing. 

Negatives : 

Berum  obscuritfis  non  verbOrom  fecit  at  non  intellegfitar  0r&ti5,  C,  Fin., 

II.  5,  15  ;  it  is  the  obscurity  of  the  subject,  not  of  the  words,  that 
causes  the  language  not  to  be  understood.  Fotestis  efficere  at  nude  moriar, 
at  nOn  moriar  non  potestis,  Plin.,  Ep.,  in.  16, 11 ;  you  may  make  me  die 
a  hard  death,  keep  me  from  dying  you  cannot.  Efficiam  posthfic  nfl 
quemqoam  voce  lacessas,  V.,  Ec,  3, 51;  /  will  bring  it  about  that  you 
challenge  no  one  hereafter  in  song. 

Facere  at  is  often  little  more  than  a  periphrasis  ;  especially  in  the 
forms  fao  at  and  faxO,  fazit  (both  peculiar  to  Comedy). 

Fortuna  vestra  fecit  at  Irae  meae  temperem,  L.,  xxxvi.  35, 8;  your  for- 
tune causes  that  I  {makes  me)  restrain  my  anger  (put  metes  to  my  anger). 
Invltos  (325,  a.  6)  faciO  at  recorder  rulnfis  rel  pfiblicae,  C,  Vat.,  9,  21 ;  (it 
is)  against  my  will  that  I  (am  doing  so  as  to)  recall  the  ruined  condition 
of  the  commonwealth. 

2.  Verbs  of  Compelling  and  Permitting : 

COgere,  adigere,  impeUere,  ducere,  with  its  compounds,  movire,  com- 
movfire,  to  which  must  be  added  exorfire,  to  force  by  pleading.  Fermit- 
tere,  sinere,  concSdere,  dare,  (non)  patl,  and  less  often  largiri,  tribuere, 
ferre. 

Tenemus  memoriS  Catalam  esse  cofictam  at  vltSsfi  ipse  prlvSret,  C,  Or., 
in.  3,  9  ;  we  remember  that  Catulus  was  forced  to  take  his  own  life. 
Iliad  nfitura  non  patitur,  ut  aliOrum  spolils  nostras  copifis  augeamus,  C, 
Off.,  in.  5,  22;  nature  does  not  allow  us  to  increase  our  wealth  by  the 
spoils  of  others.  Collegam  perpulerat  ne*  contrfi  rem  publicam  sentlret,  S. , 
C.9  26,  4;  he  had  prevailed  upon  his  colleague,  not  to  take  sides  against 
the  commonwealth. 

Note.— Cdgere  has  usually  the  Inf.  (423, 2,  N.2),  also  sinere  (423,  n.  6)  patl.  On 
permittere,  see  532,  n.  1.  COgere  in  the  sense  conclude  is  a  verb  of  Saying  (546,  R.  1). 
Facere  and  efficere,  in  the  sense  cause,  are  very  rarely  used  with  the  Infinitive.  Com- 
pare c,  Br.,  38, 142,  (actiO)  tales  OrStores  viderl  fadt,  quale*  ipsl  s6  viderl 
VOlunt.    This  becomes  more  common  in  very  late  Latin. 

3.  Passive   verbs   of    Causation,   and    their  equivalents, 
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namely,  many  Impersonal  Verbs  of  Happening  and  Follow- 
ing, of  Accident  and  Consequent. 

Such  verbs  are  cdnficl,  efficl,  fit,  accidit,  contingit,  obtingit,  evenit,  it 
happens.  usu  venit,  it  occurs,  sequitur,  it  follows,  and  many  others.  So 
also  est,  it  is  the  case. 

Ex  quO  efficitur,'  nOn  ut  voluptSs  ne*  (the  design  of  the  arguer)  sit  vo- 
luptSs, sed  at  volupt&s  non  (the  result  of  the  argument)  sit  summum  bo- 
num,  C,  Fin.,  n.  8,  24;  from  which  it  results,  not  that  pleasure  is  not 
pleasure,  but  that  pleasure  is  not  the  supreme  good.  Potest  fieri  ut  fallar, 
C,  Fam.,  xin.  73,  2  ;  (it)  may  be  {that)  I  am  mistaken.  Potest  fieri  ut 
is  unde  t6  audlsse  dlcis  irStus  dlxerit,  C,  Or.,  11.  70,  285;  (it)  may  be  (that) 
he  from  whom  you  say  you  heard  (it)  said  it  in  anger.  Persaepe  evenit 
ut  utilitSs  cum  honestSte  certet,  C,  Part. Or.,  25,89;  it  very  often  (so) 
happens  that  profit  is  at  variance  with  honor. 

Note.— Noteworthy  is  the  early  Latin  use  of  (fieri)  potis  ut  nfi,  as  in  fieri  potis 
est  ut  nfi  quS  exeat,  Ter.,  Ad. ,  6a6. 

4.  Very  many  impersonal  verbs  and  combinations  of  neuter 
adjectives  with  est,  after  the  analogy  of  the  impersonals  just 
mentioned. 

Such  are :  additur,  accSdit,  it  is  added  ;  restat,  reliquom  est,  it  remains  ; 
appSret,  it  is  plain.  Enumerations,  as,  proximum,  tertium,  extrfimum 
est;  inusitStum,  r&rum  est,  it  rarely  happens  that;  novom,  singulars, 
mlrum,  inaudltum,  verum,  falsuxn,  (nOn)  verlsimile,  consequ6ns,  etc.  Also 
rarely,  interest,  necesse  est,  necessSrium  est,  and  the  like. 

Ad  AppI  ClaudI  senecttLtem  accSdebat  etiam  ut  caecus  esset,  C,  Cat.M., 
6,  16 ;  to  the  old  age  of  Appius  Claudius  was  further  added  his  being 
blind.  EI  ns  integrum  quidem  erat  ut  ad  iustitiam  remigraret,  C,  Tusc, 
v.  ai,  62  ;  for  him  it  was  not  even  an  open  question  to  go  back  to 
justice.  BSrum  (=  rarO  accidit)  ut  sit  idoneus  suae  rel  quisque  defensor, 
Quint.,  iv.  1, 46;  it  is  rare  for  a  man  to  be  a  good  defender  of  his  own 
case. 

Remarks. — 1.  Necesse  est,  it  is  necessary,  generally,  and  oportet,  it 
behooves,  always  omit  ut : 

[Leuctrica  pfigna]  immortalis  sit  necesse  est,  Nep.,  xv.  10,  2  ;  the  battle 
of  Leuctra  must  needs  be  immortal.  Sed  nOn  effugies ;  mecum  moriaris 
oportet, ^rop.,  11.  8,  25  ;  but  you  shall  not  escape;  you  must  die  with 
me. 

2.  The  neuter  adjectives  are  rarely  used  with  ut  until  the  post-classi- 
cal period  and  are  far  more  commonly  construed  with  the  Infinitive. 

3.  Very  common  is  the  periphrasis  fore  (faturum)  ut,  which  gives  the 
common  form  of  the  Fut.  Infinitive.     See  248.   -  s 
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B.    Verbs  of  Hindering. 

564.  Gain  ig  used  likequominus,  with  Verbs  of  Preventing, 
Refusing,  etc.,  but  only  when  they  are  negatived  or  ques- 
tioned. 

Notes,— 1.  Quln  is  compounded  of  qui— an  interrogative-relative  Ablative  or 
Locative— and  ne  (nOn).  Its  first  nse  is  interrogative :  "  why  not  "  in  an  indignant 
question  ;  almost  equivalent  to  an  indignant  Imperative,  with  which,  through  the  fad- 
ing out  of  its  composition,  it  is  occasionally  connected,  especially  in  early  and  later 
Latin,  rarely  in  Cicero  (269). 

2.  An  indignant  question  (How  not?  Why  not?)  objects  to  opposition,  and  is  there- 
fore naturally  construed  with  the  negative  of  a  verb  of  Hindering.  Hence  qoln,  as  an 
interrogative  (How  not  /),  takes  the  sequence  of  the  Interrogative  Sentence.  But  this 
shows  itself  only  after  words  of  doubt ;  after  verbs  of  Preventing  the  sequence  coincides 
with  that  of  the  Final  Sentence,  and  after  other  negative  sentences  the  sequence  coin- 
cides with  that  of  the  Consecutive  Sentence. 

3.  By  its  combination  with  verbs  of  Preventing,  quln  came  to  be  felt  as  a  consecu- 
tive particle  =  ut  nOn,  and  was  then  used  in  other  consecutive  connections  for 
at  nOn. 

555.  ftuin  is  used  when  Verbs  and  Phrases  of  Preventing, 
Omitting,  Refraining,  Refusing,  and  Delaying,  Doubt,  and 
Uncertainty,  are  negatived  or  questioned. 

i.  Verbs  of  Preventing  and  the  like  (sequence  of  the 
Final  Sentence). 

Vix  nunc  obsistitur  iUls  quln  lanient  mundum,  Ov.,  M.,  i.  58  ;  they 
are  now  hardly  to  be  kept  (that  they  should  not  rend)  from  rending 
the  universe.  Antiochus  nOn  b8  tenuit  quln  contra*  suum  doctOrem  librum 
ecleret,  C,  Ac,  11.  4,  12;  Antiochus  did  not  refrain  from  publishing  a 
book  against  his  teacher.  Vix  reprimor  quln  t6  xnan&re  iubeam,  Pl., 
M.G.y  1368;  I  am  scarcely  kept  back  (keep  myself  back)  from  bidding 
you  remain.  Neque  me  Ittppiter  [probibebit]  quln  sic  faciam  utl  con- 
8titul,  Pl.,  A*n.,  105 1 ;  nor  will  Jupiter  prevent  me  from  doing  just  as 
I  determined  to  do. 

Remark. — The  list  of  verbs  is  given  in  548,  n.  1. 

2.  Verbs  of  Doubt  and  Uncertainty  (sequence  of  the 
Interrogative  Sentence). 

Non  dubium  est  quln  uxOrem  nolit  Alius,  Ter.,  And.,  172  ;  there  is  no 
doubt  that  (my)  son  does  not  want  a  wife.  Quis  dubitet  (=  nemo*  dubi- 
tet)  quln  in  virtflte  dlvitiae  sint!  C,  Par  ad.,  vi.  2, 48  (259).  NOn 
dubitSrl  debet  quln  faerint  ante  Homfirum  poetae,  C,  Br.,  18,  71 ;  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted  that  there  were  poets  before  Homer.  Nunc  mini  non  est 
dubium  quln  venturae  non  sint  (legiones),  C,  Fam.,  11. 17, 5  (515). 
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Occasionally  verbs  of  Saying  and  Thinking  are  found  with  the  same 
construction,  because  they  are  near  equivalents. 

NegSrl  nOn  potest  quln  rOctius  sit  etiam  ad  pftcfttOs  barbarOs  exerdtum 
mittl,  Cf.  L.,  xl.  36,  2;  it  cannot  be  denied  (doubted)  that  it  is  better  for 
an  army  to  be  sent  to  the  barbarians  even  though  they  be  quiet.  NOn 
abest  susplcio  (Litotes  [700]  for  dubitfirl  nOn  potest)  quln  (Orgotorlx)  ipse 
sib!  mortem  cOnscIverit,  Caes.,  B.G.,  1.  4,4;  there  is  no  lack  of  ground 
to  suspect  (=  there  is  no  doubt  that)  Orgetorix  killed  himself. 

Remarks. — 1.  The  principal  gain  of  the  interrogative  sequence  is 
that  the  Periphrastic  Fut.  may  be  employed  (of  which,  however,  the 
first  example  is  cited  from  Cicero),  but  according  to  515,  r.  3,  nOn 
dubitO  quln  may  have  the  simple  Subjv.  instead  of  the  Periphrastic  : 

Non  dubit&re  quln  do  omnibus  obsidibus  supplicium  sumat  (Ariovistus), 
Caes.,  B.G.,  1. 31, 15  ;  "  he  did  not  doubt  that  Ariovistus  would  put  all 
the  hostages  to  death."    Compare  Cat.,  cviii.  3. 

So  when  there  is  an  original  Subjv.  notion  : 

NOn  dubitO  quln  ad  to  statim  veniam,  C.,Att.,  vm.  iib,  3;  I  do  not 
doubt  that  I  ought  to  come  to  you  forthwith.    (Veniam  1  Shall  I  come  f) 

2.  Of  course  dubitO  and  non  dubitO  may  have  the  ordinary  interroga- 
tive constructions  (467).     On  dubitO  an,  see  457,  2. 

3.  NOn  dubitO,  with  the  Inf. ,  usually  means  I  do  not  hesitate  to : 
NOn  dubitem  dlcere  omnes  sapiente*  semper  esse  befitOs,  C,  Fin.,  v.  32, 

95;  1  should  not  hesitate  to  say  that  all  tvise  men  are  always  happy. 
Et  dubitSmus  adhuc  virttLtem  eztendere  factto  *  V.,  A.,  vi.  806;  and  do  we 
still  hesitate  to  spread  our  (fame  for)  valor  by  our  deeds  f  Compare 
vereor,  timeO,  I  fear,  hesitate  to  (550,  2,  n.  5). 

So  occasionally  non  dubitO  quln.    See  r.  i. 

(BOmSnl)  arbitrSbantur  nOn  dubitfiturum  fortem  virum  quln  cOderet  ae- 
quo animO  lOgibus,  C,  Mil.,  23,  63;  the  Romans  thought  that  a  brave 
man  would  not  hesitate  to  yield  with  equanimity  to  the  laws. 

Note.— NOn  dubitO  with  the  Inf.  for  nOn  dubitO  quln  occurs  chiefly  in  Nepos, 
Livy,  aud  later  writers. 

Sunt  multl  qui  quae  turpia  esse  dubitfire  nOn  possunt  Utilitfitis  specie 
duct!  probent,  Quint.,  hi.  8,3;  there  are  many  who^led  on  by  the  appearance  of 
projit,  approve  what  they  cannot  doubt  to  be  base. 

556.  (lain,  equivalent  to  ut  non,  may  be  used  after  any 
negative  sentence  (sequence  of  the  Consecutive  Sentence). 
Here  it  may  often  be  translated  "  toithout" 

Nil  tarn  difficile  est  quln  quaerendO  invOstlgSrl  possiet,  Ter.,  Heaut, 
675  (552).  Nullum  adhuc  intermlsl  diem  quln  aliquid  ad  to  lltterfirum 
darem,  C,  Att.t  vn.  15, 1 ;  I  have  thus  far  not  allowed  a  day  to  pass  but 
I  dropped  you  (without  dropping  you)  something  of  a  letter  (a  line  or 
(wo). 
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Note  the  combination  (facere)  nOn  possum  quln,  /  cannot  but,  and 
similar  combinations  ;  non  possum  non  with  Inf.  is  also  classical. 

Faoere  non  possum  quln  cottldifi  ad  to*  mittam  (Utterae),  C,  Att.y  xn.  27, 
2;  I  cannot  do  without  (I  cannot  help)  sending  a  letter  to  you  daily. 
Hon  possum  quln  exclamem,  Pl.,  Trin.,  705;  1  cannot  but  (I  must)  cry 
out.  (NfillO  modO  faoere  possum  ut  non  sim  popul&ris,  C,  Agr.t  11. 3,  7 
(reading  doubtful) ;  /  cannot  help  being  a  man  of  the  people.) 

Nihil  abest  quln  sim  miserrimus,  C,  Att.,  xi.  15, 3;  there  is  nothing 
wanting  that  I  should  be  (=  to  make  me)  perfectly  miserable.  Fieri 
ntLllO  mods  poterat  quln  Cleomexil  parceretur,  C,  Verr.,  v.  40, 104;  it  could 
in  nowise  happen  but  that  Cleomenes  should  be  spared  (=  Cleomenes 
had  to  be  spared).  Faulum  Sfoit  quln  (Fabius)  Varum  interflceret,  Caes., 
B.C.,  ii.  35,  2;  there  was  little  lacking  but  Fabius  (had)  killed  Varus 
(=  Fabius  came  near  killing  Varus). 

Explanatory  Ut. 
557.  A  Consecutive  Sentence  with  ut  is  often  used  to  give 
the  contents  or  character  of  a  preceding  substantive,  adjec- 
tive, or  pronoun. 

Est  mos  hominum  ut  nolint  eundem  pluribus  rebus  exceUere,  C,  Br., 
2 1 ,  84  (546,  r.  1).  An  quoiquamst  usus  hominl  s8  ut  cruciet  ?  T  er.  ,  Heaut. , 
81  (406,  n.  5).  Est  miserOrum  ut  malevolentes  sint  atque  invideant  bonis, 
Pl.,  Capt.y  583;  the  wretched  have  a  way  of  being  ill-natured  and  envy- 
ing the  well-to'do.  Nee  meum  ad  W  ut  mittam  gr&tils,  Pl.,  Asin.,  190  ; 
nor  is  it  my  style  to  let  her  go  to  you  as  a  gracious  gift.  Id  est  proprium 
clvitfitis  ut  sit  libera,  C,  Off.,  11.  22,  78  ;  it  is  the  peculiar  privilege  of  a 
state,  to  be  free.  Hind  ipsum  habet  consul  ut  el  reliqul  magistr&tus  pSreant, 
C,  Leg.,  in.  7,  16  ;  the  consul  has  this  very  prerogative,  that  the  other 
magistrates  be  obedient  unto  him.  Totum  in  eC  est,  ut  tibi  imperea,  C, 
Tusc.,  11.  22,  53  ;  all  depends  upon  this  (one  thing),  your  self-command. 

Remark. — These  are  principally  mos,  consue'tfLdO,  habit,  wont ;  opus, 
ftous,  need;  many  substantives  of  opinion  and  perception,  as  opinio,  sen- 
tentia,  oOgitfitiO,  m6ns,  sapientia,  scientia,  oognitio* ;  nfttura,  genus,  status, 
and  others,  usually  with  a  demonstrative  attached ;  adjectives  indi- 
cating possession  :  meum,  tuom,  suom  (all  mainly  ante-class.),  proprium, 
commune,  praecipuum  (Livy),  and  predicate  Genitives  with  esse :  id,  hoc, 
illud,  etc.     These  should  be  distinguished  from  final  usages. 

Notes.— 1.  Tendency  and  Character  lend  themselves  readily  to  circumlocution,  and 
Ut  with  Subjv.  becomes  a  manner  of  equivalent  to  the  Inf.,  which,  however,  is  by  far 
the  more  common  construction. 

2.  To  the  same  principle  is  to  be  referred  the  use  of  ut  after  mfiior  (magis)  quam, 
nOn  aliter  quam  (without),  first  in  Livy  ;  after  nigi  (591, 6,  r.  3).    See  298. 

Praeceptum mains  erat  quam  ut  ab  nomine  viderStur,  c,  Fin.,  v.  x6, 44  (503). 
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Exclamatory  Questions. 

558.  TJt  with  the  Subjunctive  is  used  in  Exclamatory 
Questions,  usually  with  the  insertion  of  -ne. 

Egone  at  te  interpellem !  C,  Tuse.,  n.  18,  42  ;  I  interrupt  you  f  Til 
at  amqaam  t5  corrigas  1  C,  Cat.,  I.  9,  22 ;  you — ever  reform  yourself  t 
Dl  mfigni,  at  qui  clvem  BOmfinam  occldisset,  impOnitfitem  acciperet,  Sen., 
Ben.,  v.  16, 3  ;  Great  Gods  !  that  one  who  had  slain  a  Roman  citizen, 
should  escape  unpunished  I 

Notb.— The  expression  is  closely  parallel  with  the  Ace.  and  Infinitive.  The  one 
objects  to  the  idea ;  the  other,  to  any  state  of  things  that  could  produce  the  result 
In  neither  case  is  there  any  definite  or  conscious  ellipsis.  Compare  Tub.,  Bee.,  589, 
with  6x3. 

TEMPORAL  SENTENCES. 

559.  The  action  of  the  Temporal  or  Dependent  clause  may 
stand  to  the  action  of  the  Principal  clause  in  one  of  three 
relations : 

1.  It  may  be  antecedent. 

Conjunctions  :  Postqoam  (Postefi  qaam,  not  ante-class.),  after  that, 
after;  at,  as ;  abi,  when  (literally,  where);  simulftc,  as  soon  as;  at  prl- 
mam,  cam  prlmam,  the  first  moment  that. 

II.  It  may  be  contemporaneous. 

Conjunctions  :  Dam,  donee,  while,  until ;  quoad,  up  to  (the  time)  that; 
quamdiu,  as  long  as  ;  com,  when. 

III.  It  may  be  subsequent. 

Conjunctions  :  Antequam,  priasqaam,  before  that,  before. 
A  special  chapter  is  required  by 

IV.  Cum  (quom),  when. 

MOODS  IN  TEMPORAL  SENTENCES. 

560.  1.  The  mood  of  Temporal  clauses  is  regularly  the 
Indicative. 

2.  The  Subjunctive  is  used  only  : 

(1)  In  Oratio  Obllqua  (508),  Total  or  Partial.  So  also  in 
the  Ideal  Second  Person. 

(2)  When  the  idea  of  Design  or  Condition  is  introduced* 
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'  I.    ANTECEDENT    ACTION. 

661.  In  historical  narrative,  Temporal  Clauses  with  port- 
quam  (posteaquam),  ubi,  ut,  simulac,  ut  primum,  and  cum 
primum  commonly  take  the  Historical  Perfect  or  the  Histor- 
ical Present  Indicative. 

The  English  translation  is  not  unfrequently  the  Pluperfect. 

Postqnam  Caesar  pervGnit,  obsidfe  popfecit,  Caes.,  B.G.,  i.  27,  3  ;  after 
Caesar  arrived,  he  demanded  hostages.  Quae  ubi  nantiantur  BOmam, 
senfitus  eztemplO  dictfitOrem  did  iflssit,  L.3  iv.  56,  8  ;  when  these  tidings 
were  carried  to  Borne,  the  senate  forthwith  ordered  a  dictator  to  be  ap- 
pointed. Pomp&us  at  equitfitum  suum  pulsum  vidit,  acie  excfesit,  Caes., 
B.C.,  in.  94,  5  ;  as  Pompey  saw  his  cavalry  beaten,  he  left  the  line  of 
battle.  (Pelopidfis)  nOn  dubitfivit,  umul  So  cOnspexit  hostem,  eOnfllgere 
(555,  2,  r.  3)*,  Nep.,  xvi.  5,  3  ;  as  soon  as  he  (had)  caught  sight  of  the 
enemy,  Pelopidas  did  not  hesitate  to  engage  (him). 

Subjunctive  in  Oratio  Obliqua. 

ArioviBtum,  at  semel  GaUQrum  cCpias  vlcerit  (5.  E.  vlcit),  raperbe  im- 
porftre,  Caes.,  B.O.,  1.  31, 12  ;  "  that  Ariovistus,  as  soon  as  he  had  once 
beaten  the  forces  of  the  Gauls,  exercised  his  rule  arrogantly.19 

562.  The  Imperfect  is  used  to  express  an  action  continued 
into  the  time  of  the  principal  clause  (overlapping). 

The  translation  often  indicates  the  spectator  (233,  n.  1). 

Til  postquam  qui  tibi  erant  amid  n5n  poterant  vincere,  at  amid  tibl 
assent  qal  vincfibant  effecisti,  C,  Quinct.,  22,  70  ;  after  {you  saw)  that 
those  who  were  friendly  to  you  could  not  be  victorious  you  managed 
that  those  should  be  friendly  to  you  who  were  going  to  be  victorious. 
Ubi  n6m5  obvios  Ibat,  ad  castra  hostiom  tendunt,  L.,  ix  45, 14 ;  when 
(they  saw  that)  no  one  was  coming  to  meet  them,  they  proceeded  to  the 
camp  of  the  enemy. 

Subjunctive  in  Oratio  Obliqua. 

Scrlpfliatl  (earn)  posteaquam  nOn  audSret  (6.  E.  nOn  audebat)  reprehendere, 
laudftre  coepisse,  C,  Alt.,  1.  13,  4  ;  you  wrote  that,  after  he  could  not  get 
up  the  courage  to  blame,  he  began  to  praise. 

•  563.  1.  The  Pluperfect  is  used  to  express  an  action  com- 
pleted before  the  time  of  the  principal  clause  ;  often  of  the 
Resulting  Condition. 

Albinos  postquam  dScreverat  nOn  ggredl  prOvincifi,  mlUtfis  statlvls  castrb 
habsbat,  S.,  lug.,  44,  4  ;  after  Albinus  had  fully  determined  not  to  depart 
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from  the  province,  he  kept  his  soldiers  in  cantonments.     PotteSquam 
multittLdinem  oollSgerat  emblematum,  Instituit  offlclnam,  C,  Verr.,  iv.  24,  . 
54  ;  after  he  had  got  together  a  great  number  of  figures,  he  set  up  shop. 

2.  The  Pluperfect  is  used  with  postquam  when  a  definite 
interval  is  mentioned.  Rarely  also  the  Historical  Perfect 
(Aorist). 

Post  and  quam  are  often  separated.  With  an  Ablative  of  Measure, 
post  may  be  omitted ;  with  a  relative  both  post  (ante)  and  quam  (403,  N.4,d). 

(Aristldes)  deoessit  fere  post  annum  quSrtum  quam  Themistocles  Athenis 
erat  expulsus,  Nep.,  hi.  3,  3  ;  Aristides  died  about  four  years  after 
Themistocles  had  been  (was)  banished  from  Athens.  Post  diem  tertium 
gesta  res  est  quam  dlxerat,  C,  Mil.,  16, 44;  the  matter  was  accomplished 
three  days  after  he  had  said  it  would  be.  [HamilcarJ  nOnO  annO  postquam 
'  in  Hisp&niam  venerat  occlsus  est,  Nep.,  xxii.  4,  2  ;  Hamilcar  was  killed 
nine  years  after  he  came  to  Spain.  (Aristldes)  sexto1  fere  annO  quam  erat 
expulsus  in  patriam  restitfitus  est,  Nep.,  hi.  i,  5  ;  Aristides  was  restored 
to  his  country  about  six  years  after  he  was  exiled.  Triduo"  fere  postquam 
Hannibal  S  ripS  BhodanI  movit,  ad  castra  hostium  venerat,  L.,  xxi.  32, 1 ; 
(within)  about  three  days  after  Hannibal  moved  from  the  banks  of  the 
Rhone  he  had  come  to  the  camp  of  the  enemy. 

Subjunctive  in  Oratio  Obliqua. 

Scrlptum  S  PosIdoniO  est  trlgintfi  annls  vlxisse  Panaetium  posteftquam 
libros  [de  offlcils]  edidisset,  C,  Off.,  in.  2,  8;  it  is  recorded  by  Posidonius 
that  Panaetius  lived  thirty  years  after  he  put  forth  his  books  on  Duties. 

The  attraction  is  sometimes  neglected. 

Notes.— 1.  The  most  common  of  these  conjunctions  is  postquam,  hut  the  others 
also  occur  at  all  periods.  Simul  (atque)  is  rare  in  early  Latin.  In  the  following  notes 
the  usage  in  Iterative  action  is  excluded. 

2.  The  Impf.  with  postquam  is  cited  but  once  from  early  Latin  (Pl.,  Most,  640),  it 
becomes  more  common  in  Cicero,  but  is  distinctive  of  Livy,  who  shows  nearly  one 
hundred  examples.  The  Impf.  with  ubi  is  cited  once  in  early  Latin  (Ter.,  Eun.,  405), 
where,  however,  it  is  Iterative,  not  at  all  from  Cicero,  once  from  Caesar,  after  which 
it  is  found  more  frequently,  but  never  becomes  common.  The  Impf.  with  ut  is  found 
first  in  Cicero,  never  in  Caesar,  Sallust,  Vergil,  but  not  uncommonly  in  Livy  ; 
only  once  in  Tacitus  (H.,  hi.  31),  where  it  is  Iterative.  The  Impf.  with  simul  (atque) 
is  not  cited  from  Cicero  and  Caesar,  but  appears  once  in  Sallust,  where  it  is 
Iterative ;  it  is  very  rare. 

3.  The  Plupf.  with  postquam  is  not  cited  from  Plautus  or  Horace,  and  but  once 
from  Terence  (And.  177) ;  Cicero  uses  it  but  rarely,  Caesar  but  once  (B.  C,  in.  58, 
5) ;  Livy  uses  it  often,  and  Tacitus  is  fond  of  it.  The  Plupf.  with  ubi  is  found  once 
in  Plautus,  twice  each  in  Cicero  and  Caesar,  and  then  more  frequently.  The  Plupf. 
with  ut  (prlmum)  Is  found  first  in  Cicero,  perhaps  but  once  in  Caesar  (B.  C,  hi.  63, 6), 
more  often  later.  The  Plupf.  with  simul  (atque)  is  cited  once  from  Cicero,  not  at  all 
from  Caesar,  and  rarely  later. 

4.  Some  dozen  cases  are  cited,  principally  from  Cicero,  of  the  Subjv.  with  post" 
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qtutm  not  in  O.O.  Most  of  these  are  disputed.  If  the  Subjv.  is  to  remain  in  these 
passages  it  is  to  be  explained  as  due  either  to  Partial  Obliquity  or  to  the  intrusion  of  the 
enm  Subjv.  into  other  temporal  constructions.    The  Subjv.  appears  in  late  Latin. 

5.  The  Subjv.  with  ubi  occurs  occasionally  in  early  Latin,  but  only  once  in  Cicero, 
not  unf  requently  in  Livy  and  Tacitus.  This  is  usually  explained  as  either  the  Iterative 
or  Potential  Subjunctive.  The  Subjv.  with  ut  is  post-classical,  and  the  Subjv.  with 
simul  does  not  occur. 

564.  Postquam  and  the  like,  with  the  Present  and  Perfect 
Indicative,  assume  a  causative  signification  (compare  quo- 
niam,  now  that  =  since). 

[Cflria]  minor  mini  videtur  postefiquam  est  mfiior,  C,  Fin.,  v.  1,  2  ;  the 
senate-house  seems  to  me  smaller  now  that  it  is  (really)  greater.  TremS 
horreoque  postquam  aspexl  bane,  Ter.,  Eun.,  84  ;  I  quiver  and  shiver 
since  I  have  seen  her. 

Notes.— 1.  The  use  of  temporal  conjunctions,  especially  postquam  in  the  Present 
Sphere,  is  much  more  common  in  early  Latin  than  later.  Ubi  and  ut  occur  at  all  peri- 
ods, but  rarely  ;  ubi  has  almost  the  same  force  as  si ;  ut  means  ex  qu5,  since.  Simul 
is  rare,  and  found  first  in  Lucretius. 

2.  Cum,  also,  has  sometimes  the  causal  signification. 

GrStulor  tibl  cum  tantum  vales,  C,  Fam.,  ix.  14, 3 ;  I  wish  you  Joy  now  that 
you  have  so  much  influence. 

565.  tJbi  and  simul  are  occasionally  found  with  the  Future 
and  Future  Perfect ;  not  so  postquam  and  ut 

Ubi  m6  aspiciet  ad  oarnuficem  rapiet  oontinuo,  Pl.,  B.,  689 ;  as  soon 
as  he  shall  catch  {catches)  sight  of  me  he  will  hurry  me  at  once  to  the 
hangman.  Id  tibi  quidem  bercle  flet,  Demaenetum  simulfic  eonspexerG, 
Pl.,  Asin.,477;  that  indeed  shall  certainly  be  your  fate,  as  soon  as  I 
shall  have  espied  Demaenetus. 

Note.— When  thus  used  ubi  and  simul  approach  almost  the  meaning  of  cum  (580). 
So  also  quandO ;  see  580,  n.  3.  These  uses  should  be  distinguished  from  those  of  Itera- 
tive Action. 

Iterative  Action. 

566.  Rule  I. — When  two  actions  are  repeated  contempo- 
raneously, both  are  put  in  tenses  of  continuance. 

Humilee  laborant  ubi  potentea  dissident,  Phaed.,  i.  30, 1  ;  the  lowly 
suffer  when  the  powerful  disagree.  Fopulus  me*  slbilat ;  at  mini  plaudO 
ipse  doml  simul  fie  nummOs  eontemplor  in  arcfi,  H.,  S.,  1. 1,  66  ;  the  people 
hiss  me  ;  but  I  clap  myself  at  home  as  soon  as  I  gloat  o*er  my  cash  in 
the  strong  box.  Ubi  frumentO  opus  erat,  oohorte*  praesidium  agitfibant, 
S.,  lug.,  55,  4  ;  when  there  was  need  of  corn,  the  cohorts  would  serve  as 
an  escort. 
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The  Subjunctive  with  the  Ideal  Second  Person. 
Bonus  sSgnior  fit  ubi  neglegfis,  S.,  lug.,  31, 28  ;  a  good  man  becomes 
more  spiritless  when  you  neglect  him. 

567.  Rule  II. — When  one  action  is  repeated  before  an- 
other, the  antecedent  action  is  put  in  the  Perfect,  Pluper- 
fect, or  Future  Perfect ;  the  subsequent  action  in  the  Pres- 
ent, Imperfect,  or  Future,  according  to  the  relation. 

JSf"  As  this  use  runs  through  all  sentences  involving  antecedent 
action,  all  the  classes  are  represented  in  the  following  examples. 

Observe  the  greater  exactness  of  the  Latin  expression.  Compare 
244,  r.  2. 

QuotiSns  cecidit,      surgit,      As  often  as  he  falls,  he  rises. 

Quotiens  ceciderat,  surgfibat,  As  often  as  Tie  fell,  he  rose. 

Quotiens  ceciderit,  surget,      As  often  as  lie  falls,  he  will  rise. 

Simul  Inflfivit  tlblcen  S  perltO  carmen  agnOscitur,  C,  Ac,  u.  27,  86;  as 
soon  as  the  fluter  blows,  the  song  is  recognized  by  the  connoisseur.  [Alcri- 
biades]  simul  Sc  sSremlserat,  luxurioaus  reperifibStur,  Nep.,  vn.  1,  4;  as 
soon  as  Alcibiades  relaxed,  he  was  found  a  debauchee.  DociliSra  sunt  in- 
genia  priusquam  obduruGrunt,  Quint.,  1. 12,  9  ;  minds  are  more  teachable 
before  they  (have)  become  hardened.  [Ager]  cum  multos  annOs  quievit, 
fiberiOrfis  efferre  frUgfis  solet,  C,  Br.,  4,  16  ;  when  a  field  has  rested 
(rests)  many  years,  it  usually  produces  a  more  abundant  crop.  Cum 
pftlam  eius  finuU  ad  palmam  converterat  (Gjgfis)  SnfUlO  videbfitur,  C,  Off., 
in.  9,  38;  when{e\er)  Gyges  turned  the  bezel  of  the  ring  toward  the  palm 
{of  his  hand),  he  was  to  be  seen  by  no  one.  81  pes  condoluit,  si  dens,  ferre 
non  possumus,  C,  Tusc,  n,  22,  52 ;  if  a  foot,  if  a  tooth  ache(s),  we  cannot 
endure  it.  Stomach&bfttur  senex,  si  quid  asperius  dlxeram,  C,  N.D.,  1.  33, 
93;  the  old  man  used  to  be  fretted,  if  I  said  anything  {that  was)  rather 
harsh.  QuOs labOrantes cOnspexerat, his subsidia submittfibat, Caes.>B.G., 
iv.  26,  4;  to  those  whom  he  saw  {had  espied)  hard  pressed  he  would  send 
reinforcements.  Haergbant  in  memoriS  quaecumque  audierat  et  vlderat 
(Themistoclea),  C,  Ac,  11.  1,  2 ;  whatever  Themistocles  had  heard  and 
seen  (=  heard  and  saw)  remained  fixed  in  his  memory.  Qui  timere  desi- 
erint,  Qdisse  incipient,  Tac,  Agr.,  32;  those  who  cease  to  fear  will  begin 
to  hate. 

The  Subjunctive  with  the  Ideal  Second  Person. 

Ubi  cOnsulueris,  mature  facto  opus  est,  S.,  C,  1,6  ;  when  you  have 
deliberated,  you  want  speedy  action. . 

The  Subjunctive  in  Oratid  Obliqua. 

[Cat5]  mlrftrl  so*  fiiebat  quod  ndn  rideret  haruspex  haruspicem  cum  vldis- 
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■at,  C,  Div.,  n.  24, 51 ;  Cato  said  that  he  wandered  that  an  haruspex 
did  not  laugh  when  he  saw  (another)  haruspex.    (Hon  rtdet  com  vldit.) 

The  Subjunctive  by  Attraction. 

[Arlncolac]  rite  texant  ut  tl  quid  inbaccerit  confidant,  C,  N.D.,  it.  48, 
123  ;  spiders  weave  webs  to  despatch  anything  that  gets  caught  (si  quid 
inhaeait,  confidant).  Quirt  fisbat,  nt  omninm  oculfe,  quotigacnnque  in 
publicum  prOdfnet,  ad  ac  converteret,  Nep.,  vii.  3,  5  ;  whereby  it  hap- 
pened that  he  attracted  the  eyes  of  all  every  time  he  went  out  in  public 
(quotitecunque  prOdierat,  convcrtebat). 

Note.— The  Subjunctive  in  Iterative  Tenses  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  principle 
that  a  repeated  action  which  is  retrospective  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  narrator,  and 
00  naturally  takes  the  Indicative,  becomes  prospective  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
agent,  and  so  takes  the  Subjunctive.  But,  however  the  construction  is  justified,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  Subjunctive  in  Iterative  Sentences  is  a  growth  in  Latin.  With  the 
principal  tenses  it  is  confined  mostly  to  the  Ideal  Second  Person.  Indefinite  quia  is  very 
near  to  this.  80  Cicero,  Bab.  Post.,  13, 36 :  ubi  semel  quit  peierftverit-oportet. 
With  Impf .  and  Plupf.  the  first  examples  (excluding  cum)  are  in  Catullus  (lxxxiv.  i), 
and  Caesar  (e.g.  B.  C,  11. 15, 3).  Then  it  spreads,  probably  under  Greek  influence, 
and  is  very  common  in  the  historians,  especially  Livt  and  Tacitus.  TJbi  and  ut  are 
the  particles  employed  ;  also  very  often  at  and  relatives,  in  genera]  qulcumque,  quo- 
ti&ns,  etc.  With  cum,  Iterative  Subjunctives  are  found  to  a  limited  extent  also  in  Cicero 
and  Caesar  ;  but  all  cases  of  principal  tenses  in  third  person  have  been  emended,  and 
those  with  historical  tenses  are  not  common,  and  sometimes  doubtful. 

Cum  fcrrum  s6  Inflexiaset,  ncque  eveUere  nequc  p&gn&re  poterant  (=  vid9- 
bant  a9  non  potse),  Cabs.,  B.  G.,  i.  25, 3 ;  when  the  iron  had  bent,  they  found  that 
they  could  neither  pluck  it  out  nor  fight.  Incurrere  ea  gens  in  Hacedoniam  tolita 
erat  (as  if  cOnctitucrat)  ubi  rSgem  occupfttum  externO  beUo  ainiiasct,  L.,  xxvl 
25, 7 ;  that  tribe  was  wont  to  make  a  raid  on  Macedonia  whenever  they  perceived  the 
king  engrossed  in  foreign  war.  Qui  unum  fiius  Ordinis  offendiaset  omnes  ad- 
versos  habSbat  (as  if  certo  sciebat  s6  habiturum),  L.,  xxxm.  46,  l ;  whoso  had 
offended  one  of  that  order  was  sure  to  have  all  against  him.  Modum  adbibendO  ubi 
res  pdsceret,  priores  Grant,  L., 111.  19,3 ;  by  the  use  of  moderation,  when  the  earn 
demanded  it,  they  were  his  superiors. 

11.    CONTEMPORANEOUS    ACTION. 

668.  Conjunctions  used  of  Contemporaneous  Action  are  : 

Dum,  donee,  while,  so  long  as,  until ;  quoad,  up  to  (the 
time)  that ;  quamdiu,  as  long  as  ;  cum,  when. 

An  action  may  be  contemporaneous  in  Extent — so  long  as, 
while. 

An  action  may  be  contemporaneous  in  Limit — until. 

Remark. — Bum,  (while)  yett  denotes  duration,  which  may  be  coex- 
tensive, so  long  as,  or  not.  It  is  often  causal.  Donee  (old  form  doni- 
cum,  used  only  in  the  sense  until),  is  parallel  witji  dum  in  the  sense  so 
long  as,  until.    Cicero  uses  it  only  as  until. 
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1.    Contemporaneous  in  Extent. 
(So  long  as,  while.) 

569.  Complete  Coextension. — Dum,  donee,  quoad,  quamditt, 

so  long  as,  while,  take  the  Indicative  of  all  the  tenses. 

Vita  dam  superest,  bene  est,  Maecenas  (Sen.,  E.M.,  ior,  11) ;  while 
{so  long  as)  life  remains,  His  well.  Sibi  v6r5  banc  laudem  relinquont, 
"  Vfirit,  dum  vfirit,  bene,"  Ter.,  Hec,  461  ;  they  leave  indeed  this  praise 
for  themselves,  "  He  lived  well  while  he  lived  "  (all  the  time).  Tiberius 
Gracchus  tarn  din  laudSbitur  dum  memoria  rfirum  Bomfinfirum  manfibit,  C, 
Off,,  n.  12,  43  ;  Tiberius  Oracehus  shall  be  praised  so  long  as  the 
memory  of  Roman  history  remains  (shall  remain).  Fuit  naec  gBns  fortis 
dum  LycurgI  leges  vigSbant,  C,  Tusc,  1.  42, 101  ;  this  nation  was  brave 
so  long  as  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  were  in  force.  Donee  grStus  eram  tibL, 
Persffrum  vigul  rege  befitior,  H.,  0.,  in.  9, 1  ;  while  I  was  pleasing  in 
your  sight,  I  throve  more  blessed  than  Persia's  king.  Quoad  potuit,  re- 
stitit,  Caes.,  B.O.,  iv.  12, 5  ;  as  long  as  he  could,  he  withstood. 

Subjunctive  in  Oratio  Obliqua. 

(Bfigulus  dixit)  quam  din  iftre  iurando"  hostium  tenfiretur  non  esse  s6 
senatOrem,  C,  Off.,  111.  27,  100 ;  [Regulus  said]  that  as  long  as  he  was 
bound  by  his  oath  to  the  enemy  he  was  not  a  senator,  (Quamditl  teneor 
non  sum  senator.) 

Subjunctive  by  Attraction. 

Faciam  ut  met  meminerls  dum  vltam  vivas,  Pl.,  Pers.,  494  (333,  2). 

Notes.— 1.  Dum.— In  the  Past  Sphere  we  have  the  Pf.  (Aor.),  Hist.  Pr.,.and  Imper- 
fect. Of  these  the  Hist.  Pr.  is  found  first  in  Sallubt  (C,  36, 1),  and  the  Impf.,  while 
occurring  at  all  periods,  is  rare.  The  Pf.  is  not  in  Caesar.  Bum  in  the  Present 
Sphere  is  rare ;  the  Pure  Pr.  has  been  observed  in  Pl.,  B.,  737 :  mane  dum  scrlbit, 
which  looks  much  like  parataxis,  and  occasionally  in  Cicero  and  later ;  the  Pure  Pf. 
is  cited  only  from  Terence  (And.,  556, 597),  and  is  only  apparent.  Several  examples 
of  the  Future  Sphere  are  cited,  Pl.,  B.,  335,  nOn  metuo"  mini  dum  hoc  val6bit 
pectus ;  Ter.,  Heaut.,  107 ;  C,  Rose. Am.,  33, 991 ;  V.,  A.,  1. 607,  etc. 

DOnec  is  not  found  in  the  sense  "  so  long  as,"  until  Lucr.,  v.  178 ;  then  H.,  O.,  1. 9, 
16 ;  m,  9, 1.  Also  Ov.,  Tr.,  i.  9, 5.  Livy  uses  it  occasionally,  but  Tacitus  affects  it, 
and  employs  Hist.  Pf.,  Impf.,  and  Fut.  tenses. 

Quoad  (correlative  with  adeO)  belongs  especially  to  the  classical  poets,  but  is  also 
found  in  prose.  Compare  C,  Ph.,  in.  xx,  28,  etc.  It  is  usually  found  in  the  Past 
Sphere ;  in  the  Present  the  adverbial  force,  "  so  far  as,"  seems  to  preponderate ;  Pl., 
AMn.,  296 :  quoad  vires  valent.    The  Future  tenses  are  more  common. 

Quamdill  (correlative  with  tamdiu)  is  found  with  this  usage  first  in  Cicero. 

2.  When  the  actions  are  coextensive,  the  tenses  are  generally  the  same  in  both  mem- 
bers, but  not  always. 

570.  Partial  Coextension. — Dum,  while,  while  yet,  dur- 
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ing,  commonly  takes  the  Present  Indicative  after  all  Tenses: 
so  especially  in  narrative. 

Cape  hone  eqnum,  dam  tibl  vlrium  aliqaid  snperest,  L.,  xxn.  49,  7 ; 
take  this  horse,  while  you  have  yet  some  strength  left.  Dnm  baec  Bdmae 
aguntor,  console*  ambC  in  Ligoribos  gerebant  bellum,  L ,  xxxix.  1,  1; 
while  these  things  were  going  on  at  Rome,  both  consuls  were  carrying  on 
war  in  Liguria.  Praetermissa  8ius  rel  oocfiaiO  est,  dum  in  castellls  red- 
piendls  tempos  teritur,  L.,  xxxm.  18,  20  ;  the  opportunity  was  allowed 
to  slip  by,  while  time  was  wasted  in  recovering  miserable  forts. 

%£T  Dam  in  this  sense  often  resists  the  change  into  Snbjv.  in  ($.  0.,  especially  in 
post-classical  Latin.    (655,  R.  3.) 

Notes.— 1.  Quamdiu  and  quoad  are,  by  their  composition,  incapable  of  being 
used  in  this  sense,  and  as  d5nec  was  avoided,  dam  is  the  only  temporal  conjunction 
of  limit  that  is  loose  enough  in  its  formation  to  serve  for  partial  coextension.  The 
Pr.  after  it,  formally  an  Hist.  Pr.,  always  connotes  continuance,  and  the  construction 
becomes  practically  a  periphrasis  for  a  missing  Pr.  participle. 

2.  The  Pure  Pr.  of  the  Present  Sphere  is  found  occasionally,  principally  in  early 
Latin.  In  this  sense  the  relation  is  often  causal,  and  the  construction  is  parallel  with 
the  Pr.  participle,  the  lack  of  which  in  the  passive  it  supplies. 

Ardoa  dam  metaant  ( = metuentes)  Smittant  vera  viSI,  Lucb.,  i.  660  (373,  n.  3). 
The  causal  relation  is  also  often  present  with  the  other  tenses. 

3.  Other  tenses  are  extremely  rare,  as  the  Future ;  Pl.,  Men.,  314,  dam  COqafitor, 
interim  pfttfibimas;  the  Impf.,  Nbp.,  xxm.  3, 4,  quae  dlvlna  rfis  dam  eonficiS- 
bfitar,  qaaeslvit  S  m6. 

4.  Livy,  xxxii.  24, 5,  shows  one  case  of  the  Plupf .  as  a  shorthand  to  express  the 
maintenance  of  the  result,  dam  Sverterat  =  dam  £  versos  tenSbat. 

2.    Contemporaneous  in  Limit. 
(Until) 

571.  Dnm,  donee,  quoad,  up  to  (the  time)  that,  until,  have 
the  Present,  Historical  Present,  Historical  Perfect,  and 
Future  Perfect  Indicative. 

Tltyre,  dam  redeO,  brevis  est  via,  pSsce  capeUfis,  V.,  Ec.t  9,23;  Tity- 
rus,  while  I  am  returning  (=  till  I  return) — the  way  is  short— feed  my 
kids.  Epamlnondaa  ferrom  in  corpore  usque  eO  retinoit,  quoad  renontifttum 
est  vlcisse  BoeOtiOs,  Cf.  Nep.  ,  xv.  9, 3 ;  Epaminondas  retained  the  iron 
in  his  body,  until  word  was  brought  back  that  the  Boeotians  had  con- 
quered. Donee  redilt  MSrcellos,  silentium  fait,  L.,  xxm.  31,  9  ;  until 
Marcellus  returned,  there  was  silence.  Hand  desinam  donee  perfBcero  hoc, 
Teb.,  PA.,420;  I  will  not  cease  until  I  have  (shall  have)  accomplished 
it.    ExapectfibO  dam  venit,  Tee.,  Eun.,  206  ;  I  will  wait  until  he  comes. 

Subjunctive  in  Oratio  Obllqua. 

SelpionX  SOanOqae  donee  revocfiti  ab  senStfL  forent  prorogatum  imperiom 
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est,  L.,  xxvii.  7, 17;  Scipio  and  Silanus  had  their  command  extended 
until  "  they  should  have  been  recalled  by  the  senate" 

Notes.— 1.  With  the  Past  Sphere  the  idea  of  limit  precludes  the  employment  of  a 
tense  of  continuance,  which  would  naturally  involve  the  notion  of  Overlapping  Action. 
The  Impf .  is,  therefore,  not  found  until  the  time  of  Tacitus  (once  with  dOnec,  //., 
1. 9).  With  the  Present  Sphere  the  tense  must  be  iterative  or  historical.  Otherwise  the 
Pr.  is  used  by  anticipation  for  the  Future. 

2.  The  Fut.  Indie,  is  found  occasionally  in  early  Latin,  usually,  however,  the  Present 
In  the  classical  times,  and  afterwards,  the  Subjv.  takes  its  place.  Thus  Cicero  uses  the 
Subjv.  regularly,  after  verba  exspectandl,  except  in  possibly  four  passages  of  the 
earlier  Orations  and  Letters. 

3.  DOnec  is  not  uncommon  in  early  Latin,  but  is  very  rare  in  Cicero,  and  never 
occurs  in  Caesar.  On  the  other  hand,  Tacitus  shows  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
cases  of  it. 

4.  Donicum  belongs  to  early  Latin,  but  is  not  found  in  Terence  ;  one  case  with  the 
Subjv.  is  found  in  Nepos.  DOnique  is  found  in  Lucretius  four  times  with  the  Indie, 
always  before  vowels ;  in  Vitruvius  once  with  Indie,  three  times  with  Subjv.;  other- 
wise it  is  not  cited. 

5.  Quoad,  until,  occurs  once  in  Plautus,  and  with  the  Subjunctive.  Otherwise  it  is 
found  with  both  moods  occasionally  throughout  the  language. 

6.  Livy  introduces  donee  inversum  like  earn  inversum  (581).  See  xxi.  46, 6 ; 
xxxv.  50, 4,  etc. 

572.  Dum,  donee,  and  quoad,  until,  take  the  Subjunctive 
when  Suspense  and  Design  are  involved. 

Verglnius  dum  collegam  consuleret  mor&tus  (est),  L.,  iv.  21, 10;  Vergi- 
nius  delayed  until  he  could  (long  enough  to)  consult  his  colleague.  At 
tantl  tibi  sit  non  indulgere  thefitrls,  dum  bene  cfa  vacuo*  pectore  ceoat  amor, 
Ov.,  Rem. Am.,  751 ;  but  let  it  be  worth  the  cost  to  you  (=  deem  it  worth 
the  cost)  not  to  indulge  in  play-going,  until  love  be  fairly  gone  from 
(your)  untenanted  bosom. 

Often  with  verba  exspectandl,  especially  exspecto,  7  wait. 

Rusticus  ezspectat  dum  dfifluat  amnis,  H.,  Up.,  1.  2, 42;  the  clown  waits 
for  the  river  to  run  off  (dry). 

Remarks. — 1.  The  Subjv.  is  sometimes  used  in  narrative  with  dum, 
while,  and  donee,  while,  until,  to  express  subordination.  The  prin- 
ciple is  that  of  Partial  Obliquity.  There  is  often  a  Causal  or  Iterative 
sense  (like  cum,  584,  r.). 

Dum  intentus  in  eum  s6  rex  tOtus  Sverteret,  alter  elfitam  securim  in 
caput  deiecit,  L.,  1.  40,  7;  while  the  king,  intent  upon  him,  was  turn' 
ing  quite  away,  the  other  raised  his  axe  and  planted  it  in  his  skull. 
(Averteret  from  the  point  of  view  of  alter  =  dum  videt  Svertentem.) 

2.  Verba  exspectandl  have  also  other  constructions,  as  ut,  si,  quln,  but 
not  the  Infinitive. 

573.  Dum,  modi,  and  dnmmodi,  if  only,  provided  only, 
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only,  are  used  with  the  Present  and  Imperfect  Subjunctive, 
rarely  the  other  tenses,  in  Conditional  Wishes. 

The  negative  is  n6  (dum  n6  =  n6  interim). 

Oderint  dum  metuant,  Accius  (C. ,  Off.,  1.  28, 97) ;  let  them  hate  so  long 
as  they  fear  (provided  that,  if  they  will  only  fear).  Quo  lubeat  nftbant, 
dam  dOs  n6  flat  comes,  Pl.,  AuL,  491  ;  let  them  marry  where  (=  whom) 
they  please,  if  but  the  dowry  do  not  go  with  them.  DummodS  morftta 
rficte"  veniat,  dOtfita.est  satis,  Pl.,  AuL,  239;  provided  only  she  come  with 
a  good  character,  she  is  endowed  (=  her  dowry  is)  enough.  In  e6  multa 
admlranda sunt:  eligere  modo  curae  sit,  Quint., x.  i,  131;  many  things 
in  him  are  to  be  admired  ;  only  you  must  be  careful  to  choose.  Cdpia 
plficandl  sit  modo  parva  tul,  Ov.,  Her.,  20,  74  (428,  R.  1). 

Notes.— 1.  It  has  been  noticed  that  Tacitus  uses  dommodft  only  in  the  Germania 
and  Dlalogus,  otherwise  dum. 

2.  DummodS  n6  and  mod$  n6  are  found  first  in  Cicero.  In  poet-Augustan  Latin 
non  is  sometimes  used  for  ne" ;  Juv.,  vii.  222,  dummodo  non  pereat. 

III.    SUBSEQUENT  ACTION.  J$( 

Antequam  and  Priusquam  with  the  Indicative."' 

574.  Antequam  and  priusquam,  before,  take  the  Present, 
Perfect,  and  Future  Perfect  Indicative,  when  the  limit  is 
stated  as  a  fact.  The  Present  is  used  in  anticipation  of  the 
Future. 

Remarks. — 1.  The  elements  ante,  antes,  prius,  and  quam  are  often 
separated. 

2.  As  prius  (ante) -quam  is  negative  in  its  signification  (=neodum), 
the  Indie,  is  sometimes  found  where  we  should  expect  the  Subjunctive. 

Note.— Antequam  is  much  rarer  than  priusquam,  especially  in  early  Latin,  where 
it  is  cited  only  from  Cato,  Caelius,  Terence  (Hec.y  146,  with  Subjv.  in  O.  O.),  and 
Varro.    Cicero  prefers  it  before  a  Pr.  Indie,  priusquam  elsewhere. 

575.  The  Present  Indicative  is  used  after  positive  sen- 
tences. 

Antequam  ad  sententiam  redeO,  de*  me  pauca  dleam,  C,  Cat.,  rv.  10,  20 ; 
before  I  return  to  the  subject,  I  will  say  a  few  things  of  myself.  Omnia 
expertrl  certum  est  prius  quam  pereO,  Ter.  ,  And. ,  3 1 1 ;  /  am  determined  to 
try  everything  before  I  perish.  (Prius  quam  peream  =  sooner  than  perish, 
to  keep  from  perishing.) 

Notes.— 1.  The  Pure  Pf.  Indie,  is  used  of  Iterative  Action,  and  is  rare.    (567.) 
DociUOra  sunt  ingenia  priusquam  obdurufirunt,  Quint.,  i.  is,  9  (567). 
Instead  of  this,  the  Pr.  Subjv.  is  more  common  in  general  statements.    (567,  N.) 
2.  Tacitus  shows  no  example  of  the  Pr.  Indicative. 
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576.  The  Perfect  (Aorist)  and  Future  Perfect  Indicative 
are  used  both  after  positive  and  after  negative  clauses,  chiefly 
the  latter. 

HfracliS,  aliquantO  ante  quam  est  mortuus,  omnia  trfididerat,  C,  Verr., 
11.  18,  46;  some  time  before  he  died  he  had  handed  over  everything  to 
'  Heraclius.  Legfttl  non  ante  profectt  quam  impotitOe  in  naves  mflitOe  vld9- 
runt,  L.,  xxxiv.  12,  8  ;  the  envoys  did  not  set  out  until  they  saw  the 
soldiers  on  board.  Neque  detatlgftbor  ante  quam  iUGrum  vias  rationesque 
et  prO  omnibus  et  contra*  omnia  disputandl  perceperO,  C,  Or.,  in.  36, 145  ; 
I  will  not  let  myself  grow  weary  before  (until)  /  learn  (shall  have  learned) 
their  methods  of  disputing  for  and  against  everything. 

Subjunctive  in  Oratio  Obliqua. 

Themistocles  [coUSgls  suls]  praedlxit,  ut  n6  prius  Lacedaemoniorum 
UgStos  dlmitterent  quam  ipse  esset  remissus,  Nep.,  ii.  7,  3  (546,  2).  (Hon 
prius  dlmittetis  quam  ego  erO  remissus.) 

Remark. — After  negative  clauses  containing  a  historical  tense  the  Pf . 
is  the  rule  and  the  connection  is  always  close  :  non  priusquam  =  dum. 
Violations  of  this  rule  are  very  rare  ;  see  577,  2. 

N0TB8.— 1.  The  Fut.  is  found  occasionally  in  Plautub,  but  has  disappeared  by  the 
time  of  Terence.  The  Fut.  Pf .  is  never  common,  but  is  found  atall  periods.  Tacitus 
avoids  it,  and  so  do  other  authors. 

2.  The  Impf .  is  confined  to  Livy,  who  shows  four  examples,  and  to  one  case  in  late 
Latin.  ThePlupf.  is  found  once  in  Cicero  (Dom.,  30,  78),  where  it  may  be  Iterative, 
and  once  in  early  Latin.  (Ter.,  //«;.,  146). 

Antequam  and  Priusquam  with  the  Subjunctive. 

577.  Antequam  and  priusquam  are  used  with  the  Subjunc- 
tive when  an  ideal  limit  is  given  ;  when  the  action  is  expected, 
contingent,  designed,  or  subordinate. 

i.  An  ideal  limit  involves  necessary  antecedence,  but  not  necessary 
subsequence.  After  positive  sentences,  the  Subjunctive  is  the  rule, 
especially  in  generic  sentences  and  in  narrative.  (Compare  cum,  585.) 
After  Historical  Tenses  the  Subjunctive  is  almost  invariable  when  the 
action  does  not,  or  is  not  to,  take  place.  The  translation  is  often  be. 
fore,  and  the  verbal  in  -ing  (Greek  tp^  with  the  Infinitive). 

Ante  videmus  fulgorem  quam  sonum  audi&mus,  Sen.,  N.Q.,  n.  12,  6; 
we  see  the  flash  of  lightning  before  hearing  the  sound  (we  may  never 
hear  it).  But  compare  Lucr.,  vi.  170.  In  omnibus  negOtils  prius  quam 
aggredifire  adhibenda  est  praeparfttiO  diligfins,  C,  Off.,  1.  21,  73;  in  all 
affairs,  before  addressing  yourself  (to  them),  you  must  make  use  of  care- 
ful preparation  (Ideal  Second  Person)      [CoUem]  celeriter  priusquam  ab 
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adversftrils  sentifttur  oommflnit,  Caes.,  B.C.,  i.  54, 4;  he  speedily  fortified 
the  hill  before  he  was  (too  soon  to  be)  perceived  by  the  enemy  (prim 
quam  —  priui  quam  at).  Hannibal  omnia  priusquam  excederet  pugnfi 
(erat)  expertus,  L.,  xxx.  35,  4 ;  Hannibal  had  tried  everything  before 
withdravjing  from  the  fight  (=  to  avoid  withdrawing  from  the  fight), 
Saepe  mfigna  indoles  virtutis  priusquam  rel  publicae  prOdesse  potuisset 
exstincta  est,  C,  PA.,  v.  17, 47;  often  hath  great  native  worth  been  ex- 
tinguished before  it  could  be  of  service  to  the  State.  Ducentla  annls  ante 
quam  urbem  Bomam  caperent  in  Italiam  Galll  transcendGrunt,  L. ,  v.  33, 5; 
(it  was)  two  hundred  years  before  their  taking  Rome  (that)  the  Gauls 
crossed  into  Italy  (here  the  Subjv.  gives  the  natural  point  of  reference). 

2.  After  an  historical  tense  in  the  negative,  the  Subjunctive  is  excep- 
tional.    (576,  r.) 

Inde  non  prins  Sgressus  est  quam  (=  ibi  manebat  dnm)  rex  earn  in  fidem 
recuperet,  Nep.,  ii.  8, 4;  he  did  not  come  out  until  the  king  should  take 
him  under  his  protection  (he  stayed  to  make  the  king  take  him  under 
his  protection).    See  Caes.,  B.G.,  vi.  37,  2;  L.,  xlv.  ii,  3. 

Notes.— 1.  The  Pr.  Subjv.  is  common,  but  is  usually  generic;  the  few  cases  of  Final 
Subjv.  are  confined  to  early  Latin.  Very  rarely  the  Hist.  Pr.  is  found  after  a  Hist 
Present.    See  Caes.,  B.  C,  i.  22. 

2.  The  Pf .  occurs  occasionally  ;  it  is  usually  in  a  final  sense. 

Hon  prius  dlmittont  quam  ab  his  sit  concSssum,  Caes.,  B.  G.,  m.  18. 

3.  In  Livy  we  find  the  Impf.  Subjv.  used  not  unfrequently,  where  the  idea  of  sus- 
pense or  design  is  very  slight,  much  after  the  manner  of  cum  ndndum  (as  C,  Ph.,  v. 
i,4). 

4.  The  Plupf .  Subjv.  is  cited  five  times  from  Cicero  and  four  times  from  Livy.  In 
these  passages  the  completion  rather  than  the  continuance  is  in  suspense. 

5.  Postrldiequam  is  found  in  Plautus,  Cicero  (Letters),  and  Suetonius  with 
the  Indicative.  In  Cicero,  Ac,  ii.  3, 9,  with  the  Subjunctive.  Prldiequam  is  found 
in  PLAUTUs.and  Cicero  with  the  Indicative  ;  in  Livy,  Val.  Max.,  and  Suetonius 
with  the  Subjunctive.    Both  are  very  rare. 

6.  When  the  will  is  involved,  potius  quam  is  used  in  the  same  way  as  prius  quam. 
DepugnS  potius  quam  servifis,  C,  Alt.  vn.  7, 7 ;  fight  it  out  rather  than  be  a 

slave. 

IV.    CONSTRUCTIONS  OF  CUM  (QUOM). 

578.  Cum  is  a  (locative)  relative  conjunction. 

Note.— Originally  locative  (where),  quom  became  temporal  (when)  like  abi.  When 
time  is  not  defined  by  a  fixed  date,  it  readily  becomes  circumstance,  and  this  circum- 
stance is  interpreted  as  cause,  condition,  and  the  like.  Compare  the  circumstantial 
relative  itself.  The  first  construction  was  with  the  Indicative  as  in  any  other  merely 
relative  clause,  and  this  is  the  sole  construction  in  earliest  Latin.  But,  beginning  with 
Terence,  we  can  observe  the  drift  ever  increasing  in  Latin  towards  the  expression  of 
character  by  tendency  (Subjv.)  rather  than  by  fact  (Indie),  so  that  the  relative  of  char- 
acter takes  more  and  more  the  Subjunctive,  and  cum  follows  the  lead  of  nt  and  of  the 
inflected  relative  pronoun. 

579.  There  are  two  great  uses  of  cum : 

I.  Temporal  cum  (when,  then),  with  the  Indicative. 
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II.  Circumstantial  cum  (as,  whereas),  with  the  Subjunc- 
tive. 

In  the  second  usage  the  relation  is  still  purely  a  matter  of 
inference ;  but  according  to  this  inferential  connection  we 
distinguish  : 

(a)  Historical  cum,  as,  giving  the  attendant  circumstances, 
mainly  temporal,  under  which  an  action  took  place. 

(b)  Causal  cum,  as,  whereas,  since,  indicating  that  the 
main  action  proceeded  from  the  subordinate  one. 

(c)  Concessive  cum,  whereas,  although,  indicating  that  the 
main  action  was  accomplished  in  spite  of  that  of  the  subor- 
dinate clause. 

I.  Com  vfir  appetit,  mflite*  ez  hlbernls  movent,  when  spring  ap- 
proaches, soldiers  move  out  of  muter-quarters. 

II.  (a)  dun  v8r  appeteret,  Hannibal  ez  hlbernls  movit,  as  spring  was 
approaching  (spring  approaching),  Hannibal  moved  out  of  winter- 
quarters. 

(fyCum  vfir  appetat,  ez  hlbernls  movendnm  est,  as  (since)  spring  is 
approaching,  we  must  move  out  of  winter-quarters. 

(c)  Cum  ver  appeteret,  tamen  hostes  ez  hlbernls  non  moverunt,  whereas 
(although)  spring  was  approaching,  nevertheless  the  enemy  did  not  move 
out  of  winter-quarters. 

1 .    Temporal  Cum.  ' 

580.  Cum,  when,  is  used  with  all  the  tenses  of  the  Indica- 
tive to  designate  merely^^ujoral  relations. 

In  the  Princmffl^MraseTa  temporal  adverb  or  temporal  expression 
is  f re(^tatiJjfE»loyed,  such  as  turn,  tunc,  then ;  nunc,  now  ;  diss,  day  ; 
tempuSffme  ;  iam,  already  ;  viz,  scarcely,  and  the  like. 

Animus,  nee  cum  adest  nee  cum  discGdit,  appfiret,  C,  Cat.M.,  22,  80; 
the  soul  is  not  visible,  either  when  it  is  present,  or  when  it  departs. 
Stomacher  cum  aUdrum  non  me  dlgna  in  m6  oOnferuntur,  C. ,  Plane. ,  14, 35 ; 
I  get  fretted  when  other  people's  jokes  that  are  not  worthy  of  me  are 
foisted  on  me.  [Sex  libros  de*  re  publics]  turn  scrlpsimus  cum  gubernficula 
re!  publicae  tenSbfimus,  C,  Div.,  11.  1,  3;  I  wrote  the  six  books  about  the 
State  at  the  time  when  I  held  the  helm  of  the  State.  Becordftre  tempus 
Ulud  cum  pater  Curio"  maerens  iacehat  in  lectO,  C,  Ph.,  11.  18,  45;  remem- 
ber the  time  when  Curio  the  father  lay  abed  from  grief.  Longum  mud 
tempus  cum  non  ero"  magis  m6  movet  quam  hoc  exiguum,  C,  Att.,  xn.  18, 1 ; 
that  long  time  (to  come),  when  I  shall  not  exist,  has  more  effect  on  me 
than  this  scant  (present  time).     Iam  dflucOseQbat  cum  slgnum  oonsul 
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dedit,  L.,  xxxvi.  24,  6 ;  by  this  time  day  was  beginning  to  dawn,  when 
the  consul  gave  the  signal.    (See  581.) 

Ideal  Second  Person  with  the  Subjunctive  : 

Pater,  hominum  inmort&lis  est  Infamia.  Etiam  torn  vlvit  quom  esse 
crSdSs  mortuam,  Pl.,  Pers.,  355;  Father,  immortal  is  the  ill-fame  of  the 
world.    It  lives  on  even  when  you  think  that  it  is  dead. 

But  the  presence  of  a  temporal  adverb  does  not  mean  necessarily  that 
the  cum  clause  is  merely  temporal. 

Remarks.— 1.  Fuit  cum  commonly  follows  the  analogy  of  other 
characteristic  relatives  (631),  and  takes  the  Subjunctive  : 

Fuit  tempos  cum  (=  fuit  cum)  rflra  colererit  homines,  Varro,  R.R.,  in. 
1, 1 ;  there  was  a  time  when  all  mankind  tilled  fields  =  were  countrymen. 

The  Indie,  is  rare. 

2.  Meminl  cum,  I  remember  the  time  when,  takes  the  Indie,  but 
audlre  cum  takes  the  Subjv.  parallel  with  the  participle  : 

Meminl  cum  mini  desipere  vidfibfire,  C,  Fam  ,  vn.  28, 1;  I  remember 
the  time  when  you  seemed  to  me  to  show  the  worst  possible  taste.  Audlvl 
Metrodorum  cum  d6  ils  ipsls  rebus  disputaret,  C,  Or.,  n.  90,  365;  I  have 
heard  Metrodorus  discussing)  these  very  matters. 

3.  Peculiar  is  the  use  of  cum  with  Lapses  of  Time.  Lapses  of  Time 
are  treated  as  Designations  of  Time  in  Accusative  or  Ablative  : 

Multl  anni  sunt  cum  (=  multos  annos)  in  aere  meO  est,  C,  Fam.,  xv. 
14, 1 ;  (it  is)  many  years  (that)  he  has  been  (230)  in  my  debt.  Permultl 
anni  iam  erant  cum  inter  patriciQs  magistrates  tribttnosque  nulla  certS- 
mina  fuerant,  L.,  ix.  33,  3;  very  many  years  had  elapsed  since  there  had 
been  any  struggles  between  the  patrician  magistrates  and  the  tribunes. 
HOndum  centum  et  decern  anni  sunt  cum  (—  ex  quo"  =  abhinc  annos)  de*  pe- 
cunils  repetundls  lata  lex  est,  C,  Off.,  n.  21,  75;  it  is  not  yet  one  hundred 
and  ten  years  since  the  law  concerning  extortion  was  proposed. 

N0TB8.— 1.  In  Plautus  cum  with  the  Indie,  may  be  explicative,  causal,  c£bessive, 
adversative.  Explicative:  salvos  quom  (that)  advenls,  gauded*,  Most.,  11S  Caus- 
al :  salvos  quom  (since)  peregre*  advenls,  cCna  dfitur,  B.,  536.  Concessive :  [servl] 
quom  (although)  culpS  carent,  tamen  malum  metuont,  Most.,  859.  Adversative: 
InsSnlre  m6  Siunt,  tUtrO  quom  (whereas)  ipsl  Insaniunt,  Men.,  831. 

The  same  holds  true  for  Terence,  except  that  the  Subjv.  is  now  making  its  appear- 
ance in  cases  where  it  can  be  neither  potential,  ideal,  nor  attracted,  as  Hec.,  341 :  nOn 
vlsam  uxorem  Pamphill,  quom  in  proxumO  hie  sit  aegra  ! 

Of  Course,  this  prevalence  of  the  Indie,  does  not  exclude  the  attraction  into  the 
Subjv.,  nor  does  it  exclude  the  regular  potential  use. 

2.  The  explicative  use  dies  out,  except  where  it  is  akin  to  the  conditional ;  but  it 
always  retains  the  Indicative.  With  Causal  and  Concessive-Adversative  uses,  the 
Subjv.  is  used  more  and  more  in  place  of  the  Indicative. 

3.  In  early  Latin  we  find  quoniam  and  quandO,  used  sometimes  with  the  force  of 
quom.  In  the  case  of  quoniam  several  examples  are  cited  from  Plautus,  in  most  of 
which,  however,  the  causal  conception  lies  very  close  at  hand  ;  the  temporal  force  seems 
V)  have  disappeared  by  the  time  of  Terence,  and  only  reappears  in  Geluus.     The 
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temporal  usage  of  quandO  is  still  the  prevailing  one  in  Plautus,  over  seventy  instances 
having  been  collected.  Of  these  the  majority  are  in  the  Present  and  Future  Spheres,  in 
which  the  shift  to  the  causal  conception  is  very  easy ;  many  of  them  are  also  iterative. 
In  Terence  the  temporal  usage  of  quandO  has  disappeared  unless  possibly  in  one 
passage  (Ad.,  206),  but  sporadic  cases  are  found  later,  even  in  Cicero. 

Quoniam  hinc  est  prOfecturus  peregrfi  thfinsanrum  demOnstrfivit  mihi, 
Pl.,  Trin.,  149.    Tom,  quandO  legfitOs  Tyrxun  mlsimus,  C,  Leg.Agr.,  11. 16, 41. 

581.  Cum  Inversum.  When  the  two  actions  are  indepen- 
dent, cum  is  sometimes  used  with  the  one  which  seems  to  be 
logically  the  principal  clause,  just  as  in  English. 

lam  nOn  longius  bldul  via"  aberant,  com  dufis  v6niaae  legiOnfis  oOgntaeunt, 
Caes.,  B.G.j  vi.  7,  2  ;  they  were  now  distant  not  more  than  two  days1 
march,  when  they  learned  that  two  legions  were  come. 

Similar  is  the  addition  of  an  illustrative  fact,  often  causal  or  adversa- 
tive, by  cum  interea"  (interim),  quidem,  tamen,  etc.,  with  the  Indicative. 

582.  Explicative  cum. — When  the  actions  of  the  two 
clauses  are  coincident,  cum  is  almost  equivalent  to  its  kin- 
dred relative  quod,  in  that. 

iificem,  bono  quom  vides,  ipsum  vidfis,  Pl.,  Copt.,  615  ;  when  you  see 
him,  you  see  Ajax  himself.  Com  taoent,  clamant,  C,  Cat.,  1.  8,  21 ;  when 
(=  in  that)  they  are  silent,  they  cry  aloud.  Dlxl  omnia  com  hominem 
nominfivl,  Pun.,  Ep.,  iv.  22,  4;  I  have  said  everything,  in  naming  the 
man. 

583.  Conditional  cum. — Cum  with  the  Future,  Future 
Perfect,  or  Universal  Present,  is  often  almost  equivalent  to 
81,  if,  with  which  it  is  sometimes  interchanged. 

Cum  pfecfe,  pOsce  LattnB,  Juv.,  xi.  148;  when  (if)  you  (shall)  ask  (for 
anything),  ask  in  Latin.  Cum  veniet  contrfi,  digits  oompfece  labeUnm, 
Juv.,  1. 160 ;  when  (if)  he  meets  you,  padlock  your  Up  with  your  finger. 

584.  Iterative  cum. — Cum  in  the  sense  of  quotiens,  as  often 
as,  takes  the  Tenses  of  Iterative  Action. 

•cist  earn  b8  pflrgat  in  m6  conferre  omnem  culpam,  C,  Att.,  ix.  2  a,  1; 
he  is  accustomed,  when  he  clears  himself,  to  put  off  all  the  blame  on  me. 
[Ager]  earn  multOe  annOe  requievit  aberiSrBs  efferre  frugfis  solet,  C,  Br.,  4, 
16  (567).  Com  palam  tins  finnU  ad  palmam  converterat  (GjgBs)  fi  nfUlO 
vidttatnr,  C,  Off.,  m.  9, 38  (567). 

Remark. — The  Subjv.  is  also  found  (567,  n.)  : 

Cum  in  ins  duel  debitOrem  vldissent,  undique  convolftbant,  L.,  11.  27,  8  ; 
whenever  they  saw  a  debtor  taken  to  court,  they  made  it  a  rule  to  hurry 
together  from  all  quarters. 
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2.    Circumstantial  Cum. 

585.  Historical  cum. — Cum,  when  (as),  is  used  in  narra- 
tive with  the  Imperfect  Subjunctive  of  contemporaneous 
action,  with  the  Pluperfect  Subjunctive  of  antecedent  action, 
to  characterize  the  temporal  circumstances  under  which  an 
action  took  place. 

[Agetilaus]  cum  ex  AegyptO  reverter etur  dficessit,  Nep.,  xvii.  8,  6 ;  Agesi- 
laus  died  as  he  was  returning  from  Egypt.  ZSnonem  earn  Athenls  essem 
audiSbam  frequenter,  C,  N.D.,  i.  21,  59;  when  I  was  {being)  at  Athens, 

1  heard  Zeno  (lecture)  frequently.  AtheniOnsfis  cum  statuerent  ut  haves 
conscenderent,  Cyrsilum  quendam  sufidentem  ut  in  urbe  manerent,  lapidibus 
obruerunt,  C,  Off.,  in.  11, 48  (546). 

Cum  Caesar  Anconam  oocupSvisset,  urbem  rellquimus,  C,  Fam.,  xvi.  12, 

2  ;  when  (as)  Caesar  had  occupied  Ancona  (Caesar  having  occupied 
Ancona),  I  left  the  city.  Attains  moritur  alterO  et  septufigesimO  annO, 
cum  quattuor  et  quadrfigintfi  annOe  rSgnfisset,  L.,  xxxm.  21, 1;  Attalus 
died  in  his  seventy-second  year,  having  reigned  forty-four  years. 

Remark. — The  subordinate  clause  generally  precedes.  The  circum- 
stantiality often  appears  as  causality,  but  sometimes  the  exact  shade 
cannot  be  distinguished.  Owing  to  this  implicit  character,  cum  with 
the  Subjv.  is  a  close  equivalent  to  the  participle,  and  often  serves  to 
supply  its  absence.    Compare  611  with  631,  2. 

Notes.— 1.  How  closely  allied  the  ideas  of  time  and  circumstance  are,  in  these 
constructions,  is  seen  from  such  examples  as  this  : 

Cum  varices  secfibantur  C  Mario,  dolSbat,  C,  Tusc,  u.  15, 35  (time).  Marios 
cum  sec&rfitur,  ut  BuprS  dlxl,  vetuit,  etc.,  C,  Tusc,  11.  22,  53  (circumstances). 
Cum  ad  tribum  Polliam  ventum  est,  (date)  et  praecO  cunct&retur  (cir- 
cumstances) citare  ipsum  cSnsOrem ;  Citfi,  inquit  Ner$,  M.  LIvium,  L.,  xxix. 
37.8. 

2.  The  use  of  Time  When  particles  with  the  Pr.  is  necessarily  limited  to  iterative  or 
causal  (adversative)  relations.  Hence  there  is  no  room  for  the  circumstantial  cum  with 
the  Subjv.  except  so  far  as  it  is  causal -adversative.  Fut.  and  Fut.  Pf,  are  found  chiefly 
in  general  or  iterative  relations. 

8.  By  attraction  similar  to  that  with  qnod  (541,  N.  3)  and  other  relatives,  cum  dlceret, 
with  an  Inf.,  is  found  where  dlceret  would  be  more  naturally  omitted  or  insArte£  - 
(ut  dlcfibat) ;  so  cum  adsentlre  s6  dlceret  for  cum  adsentlret,  L.,  1. 54, 1.   Simi- 
larly with  cum  causal :  •*  saying,  as  he  did,"  0.,  Mil..,  5, 12. 

586.  Causal  cum. — Cum,  when,  whereas,  since,  seeing  that, 
with  any  tense  of  the  Subjunctive,  is  used  to  denote  the  rea- 
son, and  occasionally  the  motive,  of  an  action  (580,  n.  1). 

Quae  cum  ita  tint,  effectum  est  nihil  esse  malum  quod  turpe  nOn  sit,  C, 
Fin.,  111.  8,  29;  since  these  things  are  so,  it  is  made  out  (proved)  that 
nothing  is  bad  that  is  not  dishonorable.    Cum  [AthSnSs]  tamquam  ad 
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merc&tftram  bonSrum  artixim  sis  profectus,  inftnem  redlre  turpiasimum  est, 

C,  Off.,  in.  2,  6 ;  as  (since)  you  set  out  for  Athens  as  if  to  market  for  ac- 
complishments, it  would  be  utterly  disgraceful  to  return  empty  (handed). 
DoW  erat  ptLgnandum,  com  par  nOn  esset  amis,  Nep.,  xxiii.  io,  4  ;  he  had 
to  fight  by  stratagem,  as  he  (seeing  that  he)  was  not  a  match  in  arms. 

Remarks. — i.  The  characteristic  nature  of  the  Subjv.  with  earn 
comes  out  more  clearly  in  the  causal  connection,  owing  to  the  parallel 
with  utpote,  qulppe,  and  the  relative  (626,  n.). 

2.  The  primary  tenses  are  more  common,  in  this  connection,  but  the 
historical  tenses  are  abundant  enough.  With  the  latter  the  causal 
relation  need  never  be  emphasized. 

587.  Concessive  and  Adversative  cum. — Causal  cum, 
whereas,  becomes  Concessive  cum,  whereas,  although,  with 
the  Subjunctive,  when  the  cause  is  not  sufficient ;  the  rela- 
tion is  often  adversative,  and  there  is  no  limitation  as  to 
tense. 

The  temporal  notion  is  still  at  work;  whether  the  times  are  for  or 
against  an  action  is  a  matter  outside  of  language  (580,  n.  1). 

Nihil  me"  adifhrit  cum  posset,  C,  Att.,  ix.  13, 3  ;  he  gave  me  no  assist- 
ance, although  (at  a  time  when)  he  had  it  in  his  power.  Cum  prfml 
Ordinea  hostium  concidissent,  tamen  ficerrime*  reliqul  resistebant,  Cae§., 
B.G.,  vii.  62,  4 ;  although  the  first  ranks  of  the  enemy  had  fallen  (been 
cut  to  pieces),  nevertheless  the  rest  resisted  most  vigorously.  Perlre  artem 
put&mus  nisi  appSret,  cum  derinat  ars  esse,  si  appSret,  Quint.,  iv.  2, 127; 
we  think  that  (our)  art  is  lost  unless  it  shows,  whereas  it  ceases  to  be  art 
if  it  shows. 

Remarks. — 1.  To  emphasize  the  adversative  idea,  tamen  is  often 
added  in  the  principal  clause. 

2.  Adversative  cum  non,  whereas  not,  is  often  conveniently  trans- 
lated without;  cum  non  Inferior  fuisset,  C,  Off.,  1.  32,  116  ;  without 
being  inferior. 

588.  Cum— turn.  i.  When  cum,  when,  turn,  then,  have  the 
same  verb,  the  verb  is  put  in  the  Indicative.  Cum — turn  then 
has  the  force  of  both — and  especially,  and  a  strengthening 
adverb,  such  as  maxim©,  praecipue,  is  often  added  to  the 
latter. 

(Pausanifis)  ccnsilia  cum  patriae  turn  sibi  inimlca  capiebat,  Nep. ,  1  v.  3,  3 ; 
Pausanias  conceived  plans  that  were  hurtful  both  to  his  country  and 
especially  to  himself 
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2.  When  they  have  different  verbs,  the  verb  with  cum  is 
usually  in  the  Indicative,  but  may  be  in  the  Subjunctive, 
especially  when  the  actions  of  the  two  verbs  are  not  contem- 
porary ;  this  Subjunctive  often  has  a  concessive  force. 


[Slsennae  historia]  com  ladle  omnfe  vincat  superiors,  turn  indicat  1 
quantum  absit  S  summO,  C,  Br.,  64,  228;  although  the  history  of  Sisenna 
easily  surpasses  all  former  histories,  yet  it  shows  how  far  it  is  from  the 
highest  {mark). 

CONDITIONAL    SENTENCES. 

589.  In  Conditional  Sentences  the  clause  which  contains 
the  condition  (supposed  cause)  is  called  the  Prdtasis,  that 
which  contains  the  consequence  is  called  the  Apodosis. 

Logically,  Protasis  is  Premiss  ;  and  Apodosis,  Conclusion. 
Grammatically,  the  Apodosis  is  the  Principal,  the  Protasis 
the  Dependent,  clause. 

590.  Sign  of  the  Conditional. — The  common  conditional 
particle  is  si,  if. 

•Notes.— 1.  81  is  a  locative  case,  literally,  so,  in  those  circumstances  (comp.  sl-c,  *>, 
and  the  English :  "  I  would  by  combat  make  her  good,  so  were  I  a  man."— Shake- 
speare). Hence,  conditional  clauses  with  si  may  be  regarded  as  adverbs  in  the  Abl. 
case,  and  are  often  actually  represented  by  the  Abl.  Absolute. 

Sic  is  found  as  the  correlative  of  si  in  the  colloquial  language,  as :  sic  sorlbSs  ali- 
quid,  si  vacfibis  (C.,  Alt.,  xn.  38, 2) ;  sic  IgnOvisse  put&tO  me*  tibi,  si  cenfis  hodie* 
m6cum  (H.,  Ep.y  1. 7, 69).  Instead  of  sic,  its  equivalent  turn  occurs  at  all  periods,  being 
in  the  Augustan  time  restricted  to  formal  uses.  Igitnr  is  also  found  as  late  as  Cicero, 
who  likewise  uses  ita.    Other  particles  are  post-classical. 

2.  The  connection  with  the  Causal  Sentence  is  shown  by  si  quidem,  which  in  later 
Latin  is  almost  =  quoniam ;  see  595,  r.  5. 

3.  The  temporal  particles  cum  and  qnandS,  when,  and  the  locative  nbi,  are  also 
used  to  indicate  conditional  relations  in  which  the  idea  of  Time  or  Space  is  involved. 

591.  Negative  of  si. — The  negative  of  si  is  si  non  or  nisi 

(a)  With  si  non,  if  not,  the  non  negatives  the  single  word ; 
hence  an  opposing  positive  is  expected,  either  in  a  preceding 
condition,  or  in  the  conclusion.    Therefore,  si  non  is  the  rule : 

1 .  When  the  positive  of  the  same  verb  precedes. 

81  fficeris,  mftgnam  habfibO  grfitiam  ;  si  nOn  fSceris,  IgnOscam,  C,  Pom., 
v.  19 ;  if  you  do  it,  J  mil  be  very  grateful  to  you;  if  you  do  not,  IwiXL 
forgive  (yow). 
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2.  When  the  Condition  is  concessive  ;  in  this  case  the  prin- 
cipal clause  often  contains  an  adversative  particle. 

81  mini  bona*  re"  pflblicS  frul  non  licuerit,  at  oarSbO  malft,  C,  Mil.,  34, 
93  ;  if  I  shall  not  be  allowed  to  enjoy  good  government,  1  shall  at  least 
be  rid  of  bad. 

(b)  With  nisi,  unless,  the  negative  ni-  refers  to  the  princi- 
pal clause,  which  is  thus  denied,  if  the  conditional  clause  is 
accepted ;  hence : 

1.  Nisi  adds  an  exception  or  restriction  to  the  leading 
statement.     Compare  the  general  use  of  nisi,  except  (r.  2). 

Nisi  molestumst,  panels  pereontarier  (130, 6)  volO  ego  ex  t8,  Pl.,  Rud., 
120;  if  it  is  not  disagreeable,  I  wish  to  ask  you  a  few  questions. 

So  the  formul©  nisi  Jailor  (ni  fellor  is  found  first  in  Ovid),  nisi  mS 
omnia  faUnnt  (C,  Att.,  vm.  7,  1),  and  the  like. 

2.  Nisi  is  in  favorite  use  after  negatives. 

Parvl  (—  nihil!)  sunt  fori*  anna  nisi  est  consilium  doxnl,  C,  Off.,  1.  22, 
76  (411,  R.  2).  [Non]  possem  vlvere  nisi  in  lltterls  vlverem,  C,  Fam.,  ix. 
26, 1 ;  I  could  not  live  unless  I  lived  in  study.  Memoria  minnitnr  nisi 
earn  exerceas,  C,  Cat.M.,  7,  21;  memory  wanes  unless  {except)  you  exer- 
cise it.    (SI  non  exerceSs,  in  case  you  fail  to  exercise  it.) 

So  more  often  than  si  non,  in  asseverations.  Peream  nisi  sollicitus 
sum,  C,  Fam.,  xv.  19,  4 ;  may  I  die  if  I  am  not  troubled. 

Remarks. — 1.  Sometimes  the  difference  is  unessential : 

Nisi  CfiriO  fuisset,  hodiS  tS  mfiseae  comfidissent,  Cf.  Quint.,  xi.  3, 129; 

if  it  had  not  been  for  Curio,  the  flies  would  have  eaten  you  up  this  day. 

81  nOn  fuisset  would  be  equally  correct. 

2.  Nisi  is  often  used  after  negative  sentences  or  equivalents  in  the 
signification  of  but,  except,  besides,  only : 

Inspice  quid  portem;  nihil  hie  nisi  trlste  vidSbis,  Ov.,  Tr.,  in.  1,  9; 
examine  what  lam  bringing  ;  you  will  see  nothing  here  except  (what  is) 
sad.  Falsus  honor  iuvat  et  mendfix  Inf&mia  terret,  quern  nisi  mendosum 
et  medicandum  1  H.,  Ep.,  1. 16,  39 ;  ^  false  honor  charms  and  lying 
slander  scares,"  whom  but  the  faulty  and  the  fit  for  physic  f 

So  nisi  si,  except  in  case,  with  a  following  verb  ;  occasional  in  early 
Latin,  more  common  later,  but  not  in  Cabs.  (B.  O. ,  1.  31, 14,  is  disputed), 
Sall.,  Verg.,  Hor.     Nisi  ut,  except  on  condition  that,  is  post-classical. 

Necesse  est  Casillnenses  s6  dSdere  Hanniball ;  nisi  si  mfilunt  fame"  perlre, 
C,  Inv.,  n.  57, 171;  the  people  of  Casilinum  must  needs  surrender  to 
Hannibal ;  unless  (except  in  case)  they  prefer  to  perish  by  hunger. 

3.  Nisi  quod  introduces  an  actual  limitation — with  the  exception,  that 
(525, 2,  n.  2) ;  so  praeterquam  quod ;  nisi  ut  (e.  g.  C,  Imp.,  23,  67), 
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Nihil  aociderat  [Polycratl]  quod  nollet  niii  quod  finulum  quo  deleetfibfttur 
in  marl  abiecerat,  C,  Fin.,  v.  30,  92  ;  nothing  had  happened  to  Poly- 
crates  that  he  could  not  have  wished,  except  that  he  had  thrown  into  the 
sea  a  ring  in  which  he  took  delight  (=  a  favorite  ring).  Nihil  peoeat 
niii  quod  nihil  peoeat,  Plin.,  Ep.,  ix.  26, 1;  he  makes  no  blunder  except 
— that  he  makes  no  blunder  ("  faultily  faultless  '*). 

4.  Nisi  forte  (fouud  very  often  in  Cicero,  very  rarely  earlier),  unless, 
perhaps,  nisi  vero*  (peculiar  to  Cicero),  unless,  indeed,  with  the  Indie, 
either  limit  a  previous  statement,  or  make  an  ironical  concession  : 

N6m8  fere*  saltat  sobrius  niii  forte  InsSnit,  C,  Mur.,  6, 13;  there  is 
scarce  any  one  that  dances  (when)  sober,  unless  perhaps  he  is  cracked. 
Plenum  forum  est  eOrum  hominum, . . .  nisi  verO  paueos  fuisse  arbitrftminl, 
C,  Suit.,  9,  28;  the  forum  is  full  of  those  men;  unless,  indeed,  you 
think  they  were  (but)  few. 

Notes.— 1.  Nisi  is  sometimes  strengthened  by  tamen,  but,  yet. 

Nisi  etiam  hie  opperiar  tamen  paulisper,  Pl.,  Aid.,  805 ;  Cf.  a,  Att.,  v.  14, 3. 
Even  without  tamen  it  is  adversative  in  colloquial  Latin,  especially  after  nesciO. 

2.  NI  is  found  mostly  in  early  Latin  and  the  poets,  and  in  legal  formulae  and  collo- 
quial phrases.    It  is  rare  in  Cicero,  and  never  used  in  Caesar. 

Peream  nl  piseem  putSvX  esse,  Varro,  R.B.,  in.  3, 9 ;  may  I  die  if  I  did  not 
think  it  was  a  fish. 

8.  Nisi  forte  is  found  occasionally  with  the  Subjv.  from  Afulbius  on. 

592.  Two  Conditions  excluding  each  the  other. — When 
two  conditions  exclude  each  the  other,  si  is  used  for  the  first ; 
sin,  if  not  {but  if),  for  the  second. 

Sin  is  further  strengthened  by  autem,  vSro  (rare),  but; 
minus,  less  (not);  secus  (rare),  otherwise;  aliter,  else. 

Mercfitura,  si  tenuis  est,  sordida  putanda  est ;  sin  mfigna  et  copiOea,  nftn 
est  admodum  vituperanda,  C,  Off.,  1.  42,  151;  mercantile  business,  if  it 
is  petty,  is  to  be  considered  dirty  (work) ;  if  (it  is)  not  (petty,  but)  great 
and  abundant  (=  conducted  on  a  large  scale),  it  is  not  to  be  found  fault 
with  much. 

Remark. — If  the  verb  or  predicate  is  to  be  supplied  from  the 
context,  si  minus,  if  less  (not),  sin  minus,  sin  aliter,  if  otherwise,  are 
commonly  used,  rarely  si  nOn : 

Edto  tecum  omnee  tuOs ;  si  minus,  quam  plurimOs,  C,  Cat.,  1.  5, 10; 
take  out  with  you  all  your  (followers) ;  if  not,  as  many  as  possible. 
Odero  si  poterO ;  si  nOn,  invltus  amftbo,  Ov.,  Am.,  in.  11,  35  (242,  r.  2). 

Note.— Much  less  common  are  simple  si,  or  si  strengthened  by  n5n,  nihil,  nfUlui, 
minus,  or  by  autem,  v8r5 ;  or  sed  si,  at  si  (Col.),  si  contra"  (Hor.,  Plin.).  8In  may 
also  be  followed  by  nOU,  but  commonly  only  when  one  or  more  words  intervene. 

Poma  eruda  si  sunt,  vix  eveUuntur ;  si  mfitOra,  dtcidunt,  C,  Cat.M.,  19, 71; 
if  fruit  is  green  it  can  hardly  be  plucked,  if  ripe  it  falls  (of  itself). 
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593.  Other  Forms  of  the  Protasis. — i.  The  Protasis  may 
be  expressed  by  a  Relative. 

Qui  vidfiret,  urbem  captam  dlceret,  C,  Verr.,  it.  23,  52;  whoso  had  seen 
it,  had  said  that  the  city  was  taken.  MIrfirStur  qui  turn  cerneret,  L., 
xxxiv.  9, 4  (258). 

2.  The  Protasis  may  be  contained  in  a  Participle. 

81  latet  an,  prOdeit ;  affert  deprSnsa  pudOrem,  Ov.,  A. A.,  11.  313  ;  art, 
if  concealed,  does  good  ;  detected,  it  brings  shame.  Maximftt  virttUBs 
iacfire  omnfis  neoesaa  est  volupt&te  dominante,  C,  Fin.,  n.  35,  117 ;  aU  the 
greatest  virtues  must  necessarily  lie  prostrate,  if  the  pleasure  (of  the 
senses)  is  mistress.  Nihil  [potest]  evenire  nisi  causfi  anteeGdente,  C,  Fat., 
15,  34;  nothing  can  happen,  unless  a  cause  precede. 

3.  The  Protasis  may  be  involved  in  a  modifier. 

Fficerunt  id  servl  XilOnis  quod  suOs  quisque  servOs  in  tSU  re"  facer©  volu- 
isset,  C,  Mil.,  10,  29  ;  the  servants  of  Milo  did  what  each  man  would 
have  wished  his  servants  to  do  in  such  case  (si  quid  tale  aecidisset).  At 
bene  nOn  peterat  sine  ptLrO  pectore  vlvl,  Lucr.,  v.  18 ;  but  there  could  be  no 
good  living  without  a  clean  heart  (nisi  pOrnm  pectus  esset).  Neque  enim 
mfiteriam  ipsam  (eeusSbant)  cohaerire  potuisse  si  nulls  vl  continfirfitur, 
neque  vim  sine  aliqufi  materia,  C,  Ac,  1.  6,  24. 

4.  The  Protasis  may  be  expressed  by  an  Interrogative,  or, 
what  is  more  common,  by  an  Imperative  or  equivalent. 

Trlstis  es  1  indlgnor  quod  sum  tibi  causa  doloris,  Ov.,  Tr.,  iv.  3,  33  (542). 
CSdit  amor  rebus :  res  age,  ttltus  oris,  Ov.,  Rem. Am.,  144  ;  love  yields  to 
business  ;  be  busy  (if  you  plunge  into  business),  you  will  be  safe.  Im- 
mutt(verbCrumcoUocftti5nem),perierit  Wtares,  C.,Or.,  70,  232  (244,  r.  4). 

Classification  of  Conditional  Sentences. 

594.  Conditional  sentences  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes,  according  to  the  character  of  the  Protasis  : 

I.  Logical  Conditional  Sentences  :  si,  with  the  Indicative. 

II.  Ideal  Conditional  Sentences :  si,  chiefly  with  Present 
and  Perfect  Subjunctive. 

III.  Unreal  Conditional  Sentences :  si,  with  Imperfect 
and  Pluperfect  Subjunctive. 

Notes.— 1.  In  some  grammars  of  Greek  and  Latin,  conditional  sentences,  and  sen- 
tences involving  conditional  relations,  have  been  divided  into  particular  and  general. 
Whether  a  condition  be  particular  or  general  depends  simply  on  the  character  of  the 
Apodosis.  Any  form  of  the  Conditional  Sentence  may  be  general,  if  it  implies  a  rule  of 
action.    The  forms  for  Iterative  action  have  been  given  (566,  667). 
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2.  Conditional  Sentences  with  the  Subjunctive  (Ideal  and  Unreal)  are  best  understood 
by  comparing  the  forms  of  the  Ideal  and  Unreal  wish  which  have  the  same  mood  and 
the  same  tenses.  The  Unreal  wish  of  the  Past  is  the  Plupf .,  that  of  the  Present  is  the 
Impf .  Subjunctive.  The  Ideal  wish  is  the  Pr.  and  Pf .  Subjunctive.  The  same  tem- 
poral relations  appear  in  the  conditional. 


I.    LOGICAL  CONDITIONAL  SENTENCES. 

595.  The  Logical  Conditional  Sentence*  simply  states  the 
elements  in  question,  according  to  the  formula  :  if  this  is  so, 
then  that  is  so  ;  if  this  is  not  so,  then  that  is  not  so. 

It  may  be  compared  with  the  Indicative  Question. 

The  Protasis  is  in  the  Indicative :  the  Apodosis  is  generally 
in  the  Indicative ;  but  in  future  relations  any  equivalent  of 
the  Future  (Subjunctive,  Imperative)  may  be  used. 

Protasis.  Apodosis. 

SI  id  crCdia,  errfis, 

If  you  believe  that*  you  are  going  wrong. 

81  id  credebfts,  errfibfis, 

Jf  you  believed  that,  you  were  going  wrong. 

Slidcrfididistl,  errfistl, 

Jf  you  (have)  believed  that,  you  went  (have  gone)  wrong. 

81  id  credos,  errfibis, 

If  you  (shall)  believe  that,  you  will  (be)  £0(ing)  wrong  (234,  r.). 

81  id  crBdideris,  erraverls, 

If  you  (shall  have)  believe^)  that,  you  will  have  gone  (will  go)  wrong. 

81  quid  crSdidisti,  errfis, 

If  you  have  believed  anything 
(=  when  you  believe  anything),  you  go  wrong.    Comp.  509. 

81  quid  crSdiderfis,  errfibfis, 

If  you  had  believed  anything 
(=  when  you  believed  anything),  you  went  wrong. 

81  splritum  dfUrft,  vlvit,  C,  Inv.,  1.  46,  86;  if  Tie  is  drawing  (his)  breath 
(breathing)  he  is  living.  Parvl  sunt  forls  anna  nisi  est  consilium  doml, 
C,  Off.,  1.  22,  76  (411,  r.  2).  SI  occldl,  recte"  feci ;  sed  non  occldl,  Quint., 
rv.  5, 13 ;  */  /  killed  him,  I  did  right ;  but  1  did  not  kill  him.  [N&tfU 
ram]  si  sequemur  ducem,  numquam  aberrfibimus,  C,  Off.,  1.  28, 100;  if  we 
(shall)  follow  nature  (as  our)  guide,  we  shall  never  go  astray.  [Im- 
probOe]  si  mens  consulfitus  sustulerit,  multa  saecula  prOp&gfirit  rel  ptlblicae, 
C,  Cat.,  11.  5,  11 ;  if  my  consulship  shall  have  done  away  with  the  de- 
structives, it  will  have  added  many  ages  to  the  life  of  the  State.  SI  pes 
condoluit,  si  dens,  ferre  non  possuxnus,  C,  Tusc,  11.  22,  52  (567).  8tomachfi- 
bfitur  senex,  si  quid  asperius  dlxeraxn,  C,  N.  D.,  1.  33, 93  (567).  Vlvam,  si 
vlvet ;  si  cadet  ilia,  cadam,  Prop.,  ii.  (hi.)  28  (25),  42  (8);  let  me  live,  if 
she  lives ;  if  she  falls,  let  me  fall.  Nunc  si  forte  potes,  sed  non  potes, 
optima  coniunx,  finltls  gauds  tot  mini  morte  malls,  Ov.,  Tr.,  in.  3,  55; 
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now,  if  haply  you  can,  but  you  cannot,  noble  wife,  rejoice  that  so  many 
evils  have  been  finished  for  me  by  death.  Flectere  si  nequed*  superos, 
Acheronta  movSbO,  V.,  A.,  vn.  312;  if  I  cant  bend  the  gods  above,  Til 
rouse  (all)  hell  below.  81  tot  exempla  virtfltis  non  movent,  nihil  nmqnam 
movSbit ;  si  tanta  clfidfe  vflem  vltam  non  ftcit,  ntllla  faciet,  L.,  xxn.  60, 
14;  if  so  many  examples  of  valor  stir  you  not,  nothing  will  ever  do  it ; 
if  so  great  a  disaster  has  not  made  life  cheap,  none  (ever)  will.  Defines 
timfire,  si  sperfire  deeierfs,  Sen.,  E.M.,  1.  5,  7  ;  you  will  cease  to  fear,  if 
you  (shall  have)  cease(d)  to  hope.  Pereaxn  male,  si  non  optimum  erat, 
H.,  S.,  11.  1,  6  ;  may  I  die  the  death  if  it  was  not  best.  SI  volfibfis  parti- 
tip&rl,  auferrfe  (=  anferre  dSbSbfis)  dlmidinm  domum,  Pl.,  True.,  748;  if 
you  wished  to  share  in  it,  you  should  have  taken  the  half  home.  Bespl- 
rSrO  si  to*  vlderO,  C,  Alt.,  11.  24,  5;  I  shall  breathe  again,  if  I  shall  have 
seen  you. 

Remarks. — 1.  After  a' verb  of  Saying  or  Thinking  (OrfitiO  Obliqua), 
the  Protasis  must  be  put  in  the  Subjv.,  according  to  the  rule. 

(81  id  crSdis,  errSs.)  DlcO,  tfi,  si  id  crSdfis,  errfire. 

DIxI,  t6,  si  id  creaerfe,  errfire. 
(81  id  crfidfis,  errfibis.)       DlcO,  to,  si  id  credas,  errfitarum  esse. 

DIxI,  to,  si  id  credere*,  errfitflrnm  esse. 
(81  id  creoidistl,  errfisti)  DlcC,  to,  si  id  crfidideris,  errfisse. 

DIxI,  to,  si  id  creoidissfis,  errfisse. 

For  examples,  see  Orfitio*  Obliqua,  657. 

2.  The  Subjv.  is  used  by  Attraction  : 

[Arfineolae]  rete  texunt  ut  si  quid  inhaeserit  confidant,  C,  N.D.,  11.  48, 
123  (567).     (81  quid  inhaesit  cOnnciunt.) 

3.  The  Ideal  Second  Person  takes  the  Subjv.  in  connection  with 
the  Universal  Present : 

(Senectfls)  plena  est  volupt&tis  si  ills  scifis  fltl,  Sen.,  E.M.,  12,  4;  old 
age  is  full  of  pleasure  if  you  know  (if  one  knows)  how  to  enjoy  it. 
Memoria  minuitur  nisi  earn  exercefis,  C,  Cat.M.,  7,  21  (591,  b.  2). 

4.  SIve — slve  (sen— sen)  almost  invariably  takes  the  Logical  form. 
(496,  2.)  The  Subjv.  is  occasionally  used  by  Attraction  or  with  the 
Ideal  Second  Person. 

Sen  vlcit,  ferociter  Instat  victls ;  sen  victus  est,  Instaurat  cum  victorious 
certamen,  L.,  xxvn.  14, 1  ;  if  he  vanquishes  (567),  he  presses  the  van- 
quished furiously  ;  if  he  is  vanquished,  he  renews  the  struggle  with  the 
vanquishers, 

5.  Slquidem,  as  giving  the  basis  for  a  conclusion,  often  approaches 
the  causal  sense  (590,  n.  2).     In  this  case  the  Apodosis  precedes. 

Kolesta  Veritas,  slquidem  ex  efi  nfiscitur  odium,  C,  Lael.,  24,  89,* 
truth  is  burdensome,  if  indeed  (since)  hatred  arises  from  it. 

6.  SI  modfi,  if  only,  serves  to  limit  the  preceding  statement. 
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A  deft  tantrum  ratiOnem  habemus,  si  modo  habflmus,  C,  N.D.,  ni.  28, 
71 ;  all  that  we  have  from  God  is  (bare)  reason,  if  only  we  have  it. 

81  vird  when  thus  used  is  ironical  (C,  Ph.,  vin.  8,  24).  SI  tamen 
seems  to  be  post-classical. 

Notes.— 1.  Phraseological  are  si  quaeris  (quaerimus)  in  a  sense  approaching  that 
of  profdCtf  (C.,  Off.,  in.  20,  80;  Tusc.,  in. 29, 73) :  81  dls  placet,  if  the  gods  will, 
often  ironical  (Qf.  Ter.,  Fun.,  9x9 ;  C,  Fin.,  11. 10, 31).  SI  forte,  peradvetiture  (C, 
Or.,  in.  xa,  47 ;  Mil.,  38, 104). 

2.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  tense  involved  depends  in  each  member  upon  the 
sense.  Bat  for  this  very  reason  certain  combinations  would  be  uncommon.  Thus 
Pr.— Impf.  and  Fut.— Pr.  are  rare ;  Pr.— Fut.  is  more  common  in  ante-classical  and 
post-classical  Latin  than  Fut— Fut.,  the  Pres.  being  used  by  anticipation.  Cicero 
prefers  Fut.— Fut.  Cicero  also  uses  frequently  Fut.  Pf .— Fut.  Pf .,  which  is  also  found 
elsewhere,  but  rarely.  Pf .— Fut.  is  found  first  in  Cicero,  and  is  never  common  ;  also 
Impf  .—Impf .  Plupf.— Impf .  is  mostly  found  in  ante-classical  and  post-classical  Latin. 
The  Pf.,  by  anticipation  for  Fut.  Pf.,  is  not  unfrequent  in  early  Latin.  So  C,  Fam., 
xu.  6,2 :  (Brtltus)  si  cOnserv&tus  erit,  vlcimus  (237) ;  Cf.  Sen.,  Ben.,  in.  62, 145. 
Pl.,  Poen.,  671,  shows  us  our  only  example  of  Pr.— Fut.  Pf.:  Efix  sum,  si  ego  ilium 
admSadlexerO. 

II.    IDEAL    CONDITIONAL    SENTENCES. 

596,  The  Ideal  Conditional  Sentence  represents  the  mat- 
ter as  still  in  suspense.  The  supposition  is  more  or  less  fanci- 
ful, and  no  real  test  is  to  be  applied.  There  is  often  a  wish 
for  or  against.     The  point  of  view  is  usually  the  Present. 

1.  The  Protasis  is  put  in  the  Present  Subjunctive  for  con- 
tinued action,  and  in  the  Perfect  Subjunctive  for  completion 
or  attainment. 

The  Apodosis  is  in  the  Present  or  Perfect  Subjunctive. 
The  Imperative  and  Future  Indicative  or  equivalents  are 
often  found.  The  Universal  Present  is  frequently  used, 
especially  in  combination  with  the  Ideal  Second  Person  (595, 
B.  3  ;  663,  2). 

On  the  difference  between  Subjunctive  and  Future,  see  257. 

Protasis.  Apodosis. 

81  id  cred&s,  erres, 

If  you  should  (were  to)  believe  that,  you  would  be  going  wrong. 

SlidcrSdfis,  errfiverls, 

If  you  should  (were  to)  believe  that,  you  would  go  wrong. 

SI  id  crBdideris,  erres, 

1.  If  you  should  (prove  to)  have  believed 

that  (Perfect ;  Action  Past  or  Future),       you  would  be  going  wrong. 

2.  If  you  should  (come  to)  believe  that  (Aor. ; 

Action  Future),  you  would  be  going  wrong. 

81  id  crfididerls,  errfiverls  (rare), 

If  you  (should  have)  believe^)  that,  you  would  (have)  goine)  wrong. 
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81  vlclnufl  tuns  equum  meliOrem  habeat  quam  tuns  est,  tuumne  equum 
malls  an  illlus  1  C,  Inv.,  1.  31,  52;  if  your  neighbor  (were  to)  have  a 
better  horse  than  yours  is,  would  you  prefer  your  horse  orMsf  81 
gladium  quis  apod  t6  sSnfi  mente  deposuerit,  repetat  Ins&niflns,  reddere 
peocStum  tit,  officium  nOn  reddere,  C,  Off.,  in.  25,  95 ;  if  a  man  in  sound 
mind  were  to  deposit  (to  have  deposited)  a.  sword  with  you,  (and)  reclaim 
it  (when)  mad,  it  would  be  wrong  to  return  it,  right  not  to  return  it. 
Hano  viam  si  asperam  esse  negem,  mentiar,  C,  Sest.,  46, 100 ;  if  I  should 
say  that  this  way  is  not  rough,  I  should  lie.  81  nunc  me*  suspendam 
meam  operam  luserim,  et  mels  inimlcls  ▼oluptfitem  creSverim,  Pl.,  Cos., 
424;  should  I  hang  myself  now,  I  should  (thereby)  (have)  fool(ed)  my 
work  away,  and  give(n)  to  my  enemies  a  charming  treat.  CioeronI  nemo 
ducento*  nunc  dederit  nnmmOs  nisi  falser! t  ftnulus  ingens,  Juv.,  vn.  139 ; 
no  one  would  give  Cicero  nowadays  two  hundred  two-pences  unless  a 
huge  ring  glittered  (on  his  hand).  81  quis  furiosi)  praecepta  det,  erit  ipso* 
quern  monfibit,  rasfinior,  Sen.,  E. M.,  94, 17;  if  one  should  give  advice  to  a 
madman,  he  will  be  more  out  of  his  mind  than  the  very  man  whom  he 
advises.  81  valeant  homines,  ars  tua,  Phoebe,  iaeet,  Ov.,  Tr.,  iv.  3,  78; 
should  men  keep  well,  your  art,  Phoebus,  is  naught.  Gtia  si  tollfis, 
periere  Cupldinis  areas,  Ov.,  Rem. Am.,  139  (204,  n.  6).  (Senectus)  est 
plena  voluptfitis,  si  ills  soiSs  UtX,  Sen.,  E.M.,  12,  4  (595,  r.  3).  Memoria 
minuitur  nisi  earn  exerceas,  C,  Cat.M.,  7,  21  (591,  b.  2).  Nulla  est  excu- 
sfitiO  peccfiti,  si  amid  causa*  peocfiverls,  C,  Lad.,  11,  37;  it  is  no  excuse 
for  a  sin  to  have  sinned  for  the  sake  of  a  friend. 

2.  The  Point  of  View  may  be  the  Past.  In  that  case  the 
Protasis  is  found  in  the  Imperfect,  very  rarely  the  Pluper- 
fect Subjunctive,  and  the  Apodosis  has  corresponding  forms. 
This  usage,  however,  is  rare,  inasmuch  as  it  coincides  in 
form  with  the  Unreal  Condition,  from  which  it  is  distin- 
guishable only  by  a  careful  study  of  the  context.  When  found 
with  indefinite  persons,  the  construction  is  the  Potential  of 
the  Past. 

The  idea  of  Partial  Obliquity  frequently  enters,  in  which 
case  si  may  often  be  translated,  in  case  that. 

Quod  usfl  nOn  venisbat  de*  eo*  si  quis  legem  constituent  non  tarn  prohi- 
bfire  videretur  quam  admonere,  C,  Tull.,  4,  9;  if  one  should  make  a  law 
about  that  which  was  not  customary,  he  would  seem  not  so  much  to  pre- 
vent as  to  warn.  (Present :  si  quis  constituat,  videStur.)  81  Alftnus  turn 
indicium  aceipere  veUet,  denique  omnia  quae  postulates  facere  voluisset,  quid 
agerfis?  C,  Quinct.,  26,  83 ;  in  case  Alfenus  was  willing  then  to  under- 
take the  trial,  and  should  have  been  willing  afterwards  to  do  all  that 
you  required,  what  were  you  to  do  f    (See  the  whole  passage — Present: 
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si  nunc  velit, . . .  voluerit,  agfis.)  81  tribfinl  me"  trinmphSre  prohibfrent, 
Ffirium  et  Aemilinm  testes  citfitfLrns  fill,  L.,  xxxviii.  47;  should  the  tri- 
bune* prevent  me  from  triumphing,  I  was  going  to  summon  Furius  and 
Aemilius  as  witnesses.  Quid  faceret  1  si  vlvere  vellet,  Sei&nus  rogandus 
erat,  Sen.,  Cons. Marc,  22,  6 ;  what  was  he  to  do  f  if  he  wished  to  live 
Sejanus  was  {the  man)  to  be  asked.  See  Tac.,  Ann.,  in.  13.  Erat  Qulnc- 
tius,  si  oSderea,  plSe&bilis,  L.,  xxxvi.  32, 5;  Quinctius  was,  if  you 
yielded  to  him,  (sure  to  be)  placable.  (Est  si  cfidSs.)  81  lflxoriae  tem- 
per&ret,  avSritiam  nOn  timeres,  Tac,  II.,  11.  62  ;  if  he  were  to  control 
his  love  of  pleasure,  you  should  not  have  feared  avarice.  (81  temperet, 
nOn  timeSs.)  Cur  igitur  et  Camillas  dolfiret,  si  haec  . . .  eventura  pntfiret ? 
et  ego  doleam  si. .  .pnteml  C,  Tusc.,  1.  37,  90.    (Present:  doleat si putet.) 

Remarks. — 1.  The  Ideal  is  not  controlled  by  impossibility  or  im- 
probability, and  the  lively  fancy  of  the  Roman  often  employs  the  Ideal 
where  we  should  expect  the  Unreal.  (Comp.  256,  N.  2.)  This  is  more 
common  in  early  Latin. 

Ttl  si  hie  sis,  alitor  sentias,  Ter.,  And.,  310;  if  you  were  I  (put  your- 
self in  my  place),  you  would  think  differently.  Haec  si  tecum  patria 
loqu&tur,  ndnne  impetrfire  debeatl  C,  Cat.,  1.  8,  19;  if  your  country 
should  (were  to)  speak  thus  with  you,  ought  she  not  to  get  (what  she 
wants)  ?    So  C,  Fin.,  iv.  22,  61. 

2.  Sometimes  the  conception  shifts  in  the  course  of  a  long  sentence: 
81  revlvlscant  et  tecum  loquantur — quid  tftlibus  virls  responderes  1  C, 

Fin.,  iv.  22,  61:  if  they  should  come  to  life  again,  and  speak  with  you 
— what  answer  would  you  make  to  such  men  f 

3.  When  nOn  possum  is  followed  by  nisi  (si  n5n),  the  Protasis  has 
the  Ideal  of  the  Past,  after  the  past  tense,  and  may  have  the  ideal 
of  the  Present  after  a  primary  tense. 

Neque  munltione*  Caesaris  prohibere  poterat,  nisi  proeliOdecertSre  vellet, 
Caes.,  B.C.,  in.  44.    See  Madvig  on  C,  Fin.,  111.  21,  70. 

4.  In  comparing  Ideal  and  Unreal  Conditionals,  exclude  future  verbs 
such  as  posse,  velle,  etc.  The  future  sense  of  such  Unreal  Conditionals 
comes  from  the  auxiliary. 

5.  In  OrfitiO  Obllqua  the  difference  between  Ideal  and  Logical  Future 
is  necessarily  effaced,  so  far  as  the  mood  is  concerned.     (656.) 

i  III.    UNREAL  CONDITIONAL  SENTENCES. 

597.  The  Unreal  Conditional  sentence  is  used  of  that 
which  is  Unfulfilled  or  Impossible,  and  is  expressed  by  the 
Imperfect  Subjunctive  for  continued  action — generally,  in 
opposition  to  the  Present ;  and  by  the  Pluperfect  Subjunc- 
tive—uniformly in  opposition  to  the  Past. 
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The  notion  of  Impossibility  comes  from  the  irreversible  character  of 
the  Past  Tense.  Compare  the  Periphrastic  Conjug.  Perfect  and  Im- 
perfect. Any  action  that  is  decided  is  considered  Past  (compare  C, 
Off.,  11.  21,  75).    (See  277, 3,  n.) 

Protasis.  Apodosis. 

SI  id  crCderCs,  errarfis, 
If  you  believed  (were  believing)  that,  [you 
do  not,]  you  would  be  going  wrong. 

81  id  crBdidisses,  erravissfe, 

If  you  had  believed  that,  [you  did  not,]  you  would  have  gone  wrong. 

Sapientia  non  expeteretur,  si  nihil  efficeret,  C,  Fin.,  1. 13,  42  ;  wisdom 
would  not  be  sought  after,  if  it  did  no  practical  good.  Caederem  t6,  nisi 
frfiscerer,  Sen.,  Ira,  1. 15, 3;  I  should  flog  you,  if  I  were  not  getting  angry. 
81  ibi  te  esse  sclssem,  ad  W  ipse  venissem,  C,  Fin.,  1.  8  ;  if  I  had  known 
you  were  there,  I  should  have  come  to  you  myself.  Hectora  quia  nosset, 
fBUx  si  Troia  foisset  1  Ov.,  Tr.,  iv.  3,  75  ;  who  would  know  (of)  Hector,  if 
Troy  had  been  happy  f  Nisi  ante  ROmS  profectus  esses,  nunc  earn  certe" 
relinquerea,  C,  Fam.,  vn.  11, 1;  if  you  had  not  departed  from  Rome  be- 
fore, you  would  certainly  leave  it  now.  Ego  nisi  peperissem,  Roma  non 
oppugnaretur ;  nisi  fllium  haberem,  libera  in  libera  patrifi  mortua  essem, 
L.,  11.  40,  8  ;  had  I  not  become  a  mother,  Rome  would  not  be  besieged  ; 
had  I  not  a  son,  I  should  have  died  a  free  woman  in  a  free  land. 

Remarks. — 1.  The  Impf.  Subjv.  is  sometimes  used  in  opposition  to 
continuance  from  a  point  in  the  Past  into  the  Present.  This  is  neces- 
sarily the  case  when  the  Protasis  is  in  the  Impf.,  and  the  Apodosis  in 
the  Plupf.,  except  when  the  Impf.  denotes  opposition  to  a  general 
statement,  which  holds  good  both  for  Past  and  for  Present  : 

NOn  tarn  facile  opes  CarthSginis  tantae  concidissent,  nisi  Sicilia  clSssibus 
nostrls  pateret,  Cf.  C,  Verr.,  11. 1, 3;  tfie  great  resources  of  Carthage  (Car- 
thage with  her  great  resources)  would  not  have  fallen  so  readily,  if  Sicily 
had  not  been  (as  it  still  continues  to  be)  open  to  our  fleets.  81  pudorem 
habere*,  ultimam  mini  pensiOnem  remisisses,  Sen.,  E.M.,  29, 10  ;  if  you 
had  (=  you  had  not,  as  you  have  not)  any  delicacy,  you  would  have  let 
me  off  from  the  last  payment.  Memoriam  ipsam  cum  vCce  perdidissemus, 
si  tarn  in  nostra  potestSte  esset  obllvlscl  quam  tacere,  Tac,  Agr.,  2,  4; 
we  should  have  lost  memory  itself,  together  with  utterance,  if  it  were  as 
much  in  our  power  to  forget  as  to  keep  silent. 

The  Impf.  in  both  members,  referring  to  the  Past,  always  admits  of 
another  explanation  than  that  of  the  Unreal ;  thus  we  have  a  case 
of  Representation  (654,  n.)  in 

Protogenes  si  iaiysum  ilium  suum  caenO  oblitum  videret,  magnum,  cr6d0, 
aooiperet  dolOrem,  C,  Att.y  11.  21,  4;  if  Protogenes  could  see  that  famous 
Ialysus  of  his  besmeared  with  mud,  he  would  feel  a  mighty  pang.  See 
Pl.,  Aul.,  742. 
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2.  In  Unreal  Conditions,  after  a  negative  Protasis,  the  Apodosis  is 
sometimes  expressed  by  the  Impf.  Indie,  when  the  action  is  represented 
as  interrupted  (233);  by  the  Plupf.  and  Hist.  Pf.,  when  the  conclusion 
is  confidently  anticipated  (254,  r.  3). 

Lfibebar  longius,  nisi  me  retinuisaem,  C,  Leg.,  1.  19,  52  (254,  R.  3). 

This  usage  after  a  positive  is  cited  first  in  the  post-Augustan  writers. 
Cases  like  C,  Verr.,  v.  42, 129;  L.,  xxu.  28, 13,  do  not  belong  here. 

OmnlnO  supervacua  erat  doctrlna,  si  nfttftra  sufficeret,  Quint.,  ii.  8,  8 
(254,  r.  3).  Perfictum  erat  bellum,  si  Pompeium  Brnndisil  opprimere 
potuisset,  Flor.,  11.  13,  19  ;  the  war  was  {had  been)  finished,  if  he  had 
been  able  to  crush  Pompey  at  Brundusium. 

The  Impf.  Indie,  is  sometimes  found  in  the  Protasis  : 

Ipsam  tibi  epistolam  mlsissem,  nisi  (v. I. ,  sed)  tarn  subitO  fr&tris  pner  profl- 
olscfibStur,  C,  Att.,  viii.  1,  2;  I  should  have  sent  you  the  letter  itself,  if 
my  brother's  servant  was  not  starting  so  suddenly. 

3.  (a)  The  Indicative  is  the  regular  construction  in  the  Apodosis 
with  verbs  which  signify  Possibility  or  Power,  Obligation  or  Necessity 
— so  with  the  active  and  passive  Periphrastic — vix,  paene,  scarcely, 
hardly,  and  the  like.  In  many  cases  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  this 
usage  from  that  of  the  Ideal  (596,  2). 

COnsul  esse  qui  potul,  nisi  eum  vltae  cursum  tenuissem  1  C,  Rep.,  1.  6, 
10;  how  could  I  have  been  consul,  if  I  had  not  kept  that  course  of  life  t 
AntonI  gladiOs  potuit  contemnere,  si  sic  omnia  dlxisset,  Juv.,  x.  123  ;  he 
might  have  despised  Antony's  swords,  if  he  had  thus  said  all  (that  he 
did  say).  EmendSturus,  si  licuisset,  eram,  Ov.,  Tr.,  1.  7, 40  ;  I  should 
have  removed  the  faults,  if  I  had  been  free  (to  do  it).  Pons  iter  paene 
hostibus  dedit  (paene  dedit  =  dabat  =  daturas  erat),  nl  Anus  vir  faisset,  L., 
11.  10,  2 ;  the  bridge  well  nigh  gave  a  passage  to  the  enemy,  had  it  not 
been  for  one  man. 

(b)  With  the  Indie,  the  Possibility  and  the  rest  are  stated  absolutely; 
when  the  Subjv.  is  used  the  Possibility  and  the  rest  are  conditioned  as 
in  any  other  Unreal  sentence. 

Compare  quid  facere  potuissem,  nisi  turn  consul  fuissem,  with  consul  esse 
qui  potul,  nisi  eum  vltae  cursum  tenuissem,  C. ,  Rep. ,  1.  6, 10.  Qui  si  fuisset 
meliore  fortunfi,  fortasse  austerior  et  gravior  esse  potuisset,  C,  Pis.,  29,  71. 

4.  In  OrfitiO  Obllqua  the  Protasis  is  unchanged  ;  the  Apodosis  is 
formed  by  the  Periphrastic  Pr.  and  Pf.  Inf.  (149),  for  the  Active,  futtl- 
rum  (fore)  ut,  faturum  fuisse  ut  for  passive  and  Supineless  verbs. 

A.  Died*  (dlxl),  W,  si  id  crfideres,  errSturum  esse. 

B.  Dlc5  (dlxl),  tC,  si  id  crfididissea,  errSturum  fuisse. 

A.  DlcO  (dlxl),  si  id  crfiderfis,  fore  ut  decipereris. 

B.  Died  (dlxl),  si  id  creaidissfis,  faturum  fuisse  ut  decipereris . 

A  is  very  rare ;  A}  theoretical.    For  the  long  form,  B,  the  simple 
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NOn  dnbitO, 
J  do  not  doubt, 

Non  dubitfibam, 
J  did  not  doubt, 
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Perfect  Infinitive  is  found.     Examples,  see  659,  n.     In  8,  foisse  is 
omitted  occasionally  in  later  Latin  ;  Tac.,  Ann.,  1.  33,  etc. 

5.  (a)  When  the  Apodosis  of  an  Unreal  Conditional  is  made  to  de- 
pend on  a  sentence  which  requires  the  Subjv.,  the  Plupf.  is  turned 
into  the  Periphrastic  Pf.  Subjv. ;  the  Impf.  form  is  unchanged. 

quln,  si  id  cr6der6s,  errares, 

that,  \f  you  believed  that,  you  would  be  going  wrong. 

quln,  si  id  cr6didiss6s,  errfiturus  fuerfs, 
that,  if  you  had  believed  that,  you  would  have  gone  wrong. 

Honestum  tale  est  ut,  vel  si  Ignorarent  id  homines,  esset  laud&bile,  Cf. 
C,  Fin.,  11.  15,  49;  virtue  is  a  thing  to  deserve  praise,  even  if  men  did 
not  know  it.  Ea  r6s  tantnm  tumultum  fie  fugam  praebuit  nt  nisi  castra 
Punica  extra  urbem  fuissent,  effusura  86  omnis  pavida  multitude  fuerit,  L., 
xxvi.  10,  7  ;  that  matter  caused  so  much  tumult  and  flight  (=  so  wild  a 
panic),  that  had  not  the  Punic  camp  been  outside  the  city  the  whole 
frightened  multitude  would  have  poured  forth.  Nee  dnbium  erat  quln, 
si  tarn  panel  simul  oblre  omnia  pessent,  terga  daturl  hostes  fuerint,  L.,  iv. 
38,  5  ;  there  was  no  doubt  that,  if  it  had  been  possible  for  so  small  a 
number  to  manage  everything  at  the  same  time,  the  enemy  would  have 
turned  their  backs.  Die  quidnam  facturus  fueris,  si  eO  tempore  censor 
foisses  1  L.,  ix.  33,  7  ;  tell  (me)  what  you  would  have  done,  if  you  had 
been  censor  at  that  time  t    See  C,  Pis.,  7, 14. 

(b)  The  Periphrastic  Plupf.  Subjv.  occurs  rarely,  and  then  only  in 
the  Dependent  Interrogative.    The  only  examples  cited  are  from  Livy. 

Snblbat  cogitfitiS  animum,  quonam  modO  tolerfibilis  futura  Etruria  fuisset 
si  quid  in  SamniO  adversl  OvOnisset,  L.,  x.  45,  3. 

(c)  Potnl  (254,  r.  1)  commonly  becomes  potnerim,  and  ful  with  the 
Periphrastic  passive  in  -dus  becomes  faerim,  after  all  tenses. 

Hand  dnbium  fnit  quln,  nisi  ea  mora  intervenisset,  castra  eO  die  Pftnica 
capl  potuerint,  L.,  xxiv.  42,  3;  there  was  no  doubt  that,  had  not  that  de- 
lay interfered,  the  Punic  camp  could  have  been  taken  on  that  day.  Quae 
(res)  snS  sponte  nefaria  est  nt  etiamsl  lex  non  esset,  mfignopere  vltanda 
fuerit,  C,  Verr.,  1.  42, 108. 

(d)  The  passive  Conditional  is  unchanged  : 

IdillesI  repudiasset,  dubitfitis  quln  el  vis  esset  allfital  C,  Sest.  t2g, 
62  ;  if  he  had  rejected  that,  do  you  doubt  that  force  would  have  been 
brought  (to  bear)  on  him  f 

The  active  form  is  rarely  unchanged  (L.,  11.  33,  9).  In  the  absence 
of  the  Periphrastic  tense  the  Inf.  with  potnerim  is  often  a  sufficient 
substitute;  see  L.,  xxxn.  28,  6. 

Note.— In  Plautub  and  Terence,  absque  with  the  Abl.  and  esset  (foret)  is 
found  a  few  times  instead  of  nisi  (si  non)  with  Nom.,  and  esset  (fuisset)  in  the  sense 
if  it  were  not  (had  not  been)  for. 

Nam  absque  te  esset,  hodie  numquam  ad  solem  occasum  vlverem,  Pl., 
Men.,  X022.    Cf.  Liv.,  11. 10, 2  (r.  3,  above). 
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INCOMPLETE    CONDITIONAL    SENTENCES. 

598.  Omission  of  the  Conditional  Sign. — Occasionally  the 
members  of  a  Conditional  sentence  are  put  side  by  side  with- 
out a  Conditional  sign. 

An  tile  mihi  (351)  liber,  cul  mulier  imperat  1  posoit,  dandum  est ;  vocat, 
veniendumest ;  fiicit,  abeundum ;  minStur,  extimescendum,  C,  Par ad. ,  5,  2; 
or  is  he  free  (tell)  me,  to  whom  a  woman  gives  orders  f  she  asks,  he  must 
give  ;  she  calls,  he  must  come  ;  she  turns  out  (of  door),  he  must  go  ;  she 
threatens,  he  must  be  frightened.  Thmm  cOgnorls,  omnia  norls,  Ter., 
Ph.,  265;  you  know  one,  you  know  all.  Dedisses  hole  animO  par  corpus, 
ffidsset  qnod  optfibat,  Plin.,  Ep.,  1.  12,  8 ;  had  you  given  him  a  body 
that  was  a  match  for  his  spirit,  he  would  have  accomplished  what  he 
desired. 

599.  Omission  of  the  Verb  of  the  Protasis. — When  the 
verb  of  the  Protasis  is  omitted,  either  the  precise  form  or  the 
general  idea  of  the  verb  is  to  be  supplied  from  the  Apodosis. 

SI  quisquam  (=  si  quisquam  fait),  CatO  sapiens  fait,  Cf.  C,  Lael.,  2,  9; 
if  any  one  was  wise,  Cato  was.  Edflc  tecum  omnes  tuos  ;  si  minus,  quam 
plurimos,  C,  Cat.,  1.  5, 10  (592,  r.). 

600.  Total  Omission  of  the  Protasis. — 1.  The  Protasis  is 
often  contained  in  a  participle  or  involved  in  the  context ; 
for  examples  see  593,  2  and  3. 

2.  The  Potential  Subjunctive  is  sometimes  mechanically 
explained  by  the  omission  of  an  indefinite  Protasis  (257,  n.  2). 

NimiO  plus  quam  velim  [VolscOrum]  ingenia  sunt  mSbilia,  L.,  11.  37,  4; 
the  dispositions  of  the  Volscians  are  (too)  much  more  unstable  than  I 
should  like.  Tuam  mihi  dart  veUem  eloquentiam,  C,  N.D.,  n.  59, 147;  I 
could  wish  to  have  your  eloquence  given  me.  Tarn  fBlIx  esses  quam  for- 
mosissima  veUem,  Ov.,  Am.,  1.  8,  27  (302).    (Utinam  esses !) 

601.  Omission  and  Involution  of  the  Apodosis. — The 
Apodosis  is  omitted  in  Wishes  (261),  and  implied  after  verbs 
and  phrases  denoting  Trial  (460,  2).  It  is  often  involved  in 
Oratio  Obliqua,  and  sometimes  consists  in  the  general  notion 
of  Result,  Ascertainment,  or  the  like. 

81  verum  excutias,  fades  non  uxor  amfitur,  Juv.,  vi.  143;  if  you  were  to 
get  out  the  truth  (you  would  find  that)  it  is  the  face,  not  the  wife,  thai 
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is  loved.  (Iugnrtha)  timebat  Iram  (=  ne"  Irfisceretur)  senfitfLs,  nl  pfiruisset 
legfitls,  S.,  lug  ,  25,  7 ;  Iugnrtha  was  afraid  of  the  anger  of  the  senate 
(that  the  senate  would  get  angry)  in  case  he  did  not  (should  not  have) 
obey(e&)  the  legates, 

CONDITIONAL    SENTENCES    OF    COMPARISON. 

602.  The  Apodosis  is  omitted  in  comparisons  with  ut  si, 
velut  si,  ac  si,  quam  si  (rare),  tamquam  si,  quasi,  or  simply 
velut  and  tamquam,  as  if. 

The  verb  is  to  be  supplied  from  the  Protasis,  as  is  common 
in  correlative  sentences.     The  Mood  is  the  Subjunctive. 

The  tenses  follow  the  rule  of  sequence,  rather  than  the 
ordinary  use  of  the  conditional.  In  English,  the  translation 
implies  the  unreality  of  the  comparison. 

N01I  timSre  quasi  [=  quam  timefis  si]  assem  elephants  d6s,  Quint.,  vi. 
3,  59;  don't  be  afraid,  as  if  you  were  giving  a  penny  to  an  elephant. 
Parvl  primO  ortU  sic  iacent  tamquam  [=  iaceant  si]  omnlnO  sine  animO  sint, 
C,  Fin.,  v.  15,  42 ;  babies,  when  first  born,  lie  {there),  as  if  they  had  no 
mind  at  all.  Hie  est  obstandum,  milites,  velut  si  ante  Romfina  moenia 
ptLgnemus,  L.,  xxi.  41,  15;  here  {is  where)  we  must  oppose  them,  soldiers, 
as  if  we  were  fighting  before  the  walls  of  Rome  (velut  obstemus,  si  ptL- 
gnemus, as  we  would  oppose  them,  if  we  were  to  fight).  Me  iuvat,  velut 
ipse  in  parte  laboris  ac  perloull  fuerim,  ad  flnem  belli  PunicI  pervOnisse,  L., 
xxxx.  1;  lam  delighted  to  have  reached  the  end  of  the  Punic  war,  as  if 
I  had  shared  in  the  toil  and  danger  (of  it).  Tantus  patres  metus  cSpit 
velut  si  iam  ad  portfia  hostis  esset,  L.,  xxi.  16,  2  ;  a  great  fear  took  hold 
of  the  senators,  as  if  the  enemy  were  already  at  their  gates.  Deieta  (est) 
Ausonum  gens  perinde  fie  si  interneclvd  bellO  certSsset,  L.,  ix.  25,  9;  the 
Ausonian  race  was  blotted  out,  just  as  if  it  had  engaged  in  an  interne- 
cine war  (war  to  the  knife). 

Remarks. — 1.  Occasionally  the  sequence  is  violated  out  of  regard  to 
the  Conditional: 

Massilienses  in  eO  honGre  audlmus  apud  [BOmfinOs]  esse  fie  si  medium 
umbillcum  Oraeciae  incolerent,  L.,  xxxvn.  54,  21 ;  we  hear  that  the  people 
of  Marseilles  are  in  as  high  honor  with  the  Romans  as  if  they  inhabited 
the  mid-navel  ( —  the  heart)  of  Greece.  £ius  negStium  sic  velim  suscipifis, 
ut  si  esset  res  mea,  C,  Fam.,  11. 14, 1;  I  wish  you  would  undertake  his 
business  just  as  if  it  were  my  affair. 

2.  The  principal  clause  often  contains  correlatives,  as  :  ita,  sic, 
perinde,  proinde,  similiter,  nOn  (baud)  seeus,  etc. 

Notes.— 1.  Tamquam  and  quasi  are  also  used  in  direct  comparison  with  the  Indie- 
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ative.    Here  the  verbe  with  both  clauses  are  apt  to  be  the  same,  in  which  case  the  verb 
with  quasi  or  tamquam  is  usually  omitted  in  model  prose. 

Quasi  poma  ex  arboribus,  cruda  si  sunt,  viz  eveUuntur,  sic  vltam  adulfr- 
scentibus  vis  aufert,  C,  Cat.M.,  ig, 71. 

2.  Quasi  is  used  to  soften  or  apologize  for  a  single  word  (=  ut  ita  dlcam). 

Mors  est  quaedam  quasi  migrfitiO  commutftti5que  vitae,  Cf.  a,  Tusc.,  1. 12, 
27 ;  death  is  as  it  were  a  shifting  of  life's  quarters. 

3.  As  in  the  ordinary  Conditional  sentence,  so  in  the  Comparative  sentence,  the  Pro- 
tasis may  be  expressed  by  a  participle : 

GalU  laetl  ut  explQrStfi  victoria*  ad  castra  BOmSnOrum  pergunt,  Cf.  Cabs., 
B.  G.,  in.  18, 8 ;  the  Gauls  in  their  joy,  as  if  (their)  victory  had  been  fully  ascertained, 
proceeded  to  the  camp  of  the  Romans.  Antiochus  sScurus  d8  bellO  BOmfinO  erat 
tamquam  nOn  transiturls  in  Asiam  ROm&nls,  L.,  xxxvi.  41, 1 ;  Antiochus  was  as 
unconcerned  about  the  war  with  Rome  as  if  the  Romans  did  not  intend  to  cross  over 
into  Asia  Minor. 

4.  In  Celsus,  Quintilian,  Juvenal,  Pliny  Min.,  and  especially  in  Tacitus 
and  Suetonius,  we  find  tamquam  used  almost  like  quod  (541),  to  indicate  an  as- 
sumed reason,  in  imitation  of  the  similar  Greek  use  of  u>?  with  the  participle,  and 
occasionally  where  we  might  have  expected  the  Ace.  and  Infinitive. 

Prldem  invlsus  tamquam  plus  quam  clvllia  agitaret,  Tac.,  Ann.,  1. 12, 6 ; 
long  misliked  as  (in  Tiberius1  judgment)  plotting  high  treason.  SCLspectus  tamquam 
ipse  sufis  incenderit  aedes,  Juv.,  hi.  222  ;  suspected  of  having  {as  if  he  had)  set 
his  own  house  on  fire.  Vulgl  opinio  est  tamquam  (cometes)  mtltfitiOnem  regnl 
portendat,  Tac  Ann.,  xiv.  22, 1 ;  it  is  the  popular  belief  that  a  comet  portends  a 
change  in  the  kingdom. 

Other  particles,  quasi,  slcut,  and  ut,  occur  much  more  rarely  and  are  cited  mainly 
from  Tacitus  (quasi  only  in  the  Annals).    Compare  Suet.,  Tit.,  5. 

5.  Ut  Si  is  rare  in  early  Latin,  not  being  found  at  all  in  Plautus.  It  is  found  but 
once  in  Livt,  but  frequently  in  Cicero  and  later  Latin.  Velut  si  is  found  first  in 
Caesar.  Velut  for  velut  Si  is  found  first  in  Livy.  Ac  Si  is  equivalent  to  quasi  only 
in  late  Latin. 

CONCESSIVE   SENTENCES. 

603.  Concessive  Sentences  are  introduced  by  : 

1.  The  Conditional  particles,  eta,  etiamsi,  tametsi  (tamen- 
etsi).  -^v  ^  '    ^' 

2.  The  generic  relative,  quamquam.    ^  &-> 

3.  The  compounds,  quamvis,  quantumvia  ^*\ 

4.  The  verb  licet,    ^a  •  .«■-•.     \> 

5.  The  Final  particles,  ut  (ne).      r 

6.  Cum  (quom).     .., 

These  all  answer  generally  to  the  notion  although. 

Note.— EtsI  (et  +  si),  even  if;  etiamsi,  even,  now  if ;  tametsi,  yet  even  if; 
quamquam  (quam  +  quam),  to  what  extent  soever ;  quamvis,  to  what  extent  you 
choose ;  quantumvls,  to  what  amount  you  choose ;  licet,  it  is  left  free  (perhaps  in- 
trans.  of  linquO,  J  leave). 

604.  EM,  etiamsi,  and  tametsi,  take  the  Indicative  or  Sub- 
junctive, according  to  the  general  principles  which  regulate 
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the  use  of  ri,  if.     The  Indicative  is  more  common,  espe- 
cially with  etsi. 

D6  futurls  rebus  etsi  semper  difficile  est  dlcere,  tamen  interdum  oon- 
iecttirfi  possls  accSdere,  C,  Fam.,  vi.  4,  1 ;  although  it  is  always  difficult 
to  tell  about  the  future,  nevertheless  you  can  sometimes  come  near  it  by 
guessing.  [Hamilcar]  etsi  flagrftbat  bellandl  eupiditfite,  tamen  pScI  servi- 
undum  putfivit,  Nep.,  xxit.  i,  3  ;  although  Hamilcar  was  on  fire  with  the 
desire  of  war,  nevertheless  he  thought  that  he  ought  to  subserve  (to  work 
for)  peace.  Inope  ille  etiamsl  referre  grfitiam  nOn  potest,  habere  eertt 
potest,  C,  Off. 1 11.  20, 69 ;  the  needy  man  (spoken  of),  if  he  cannot  return 
a  favor,  can  at  least  feel  it.  Me"  vera  pro  gratis  loqul,  etsi  menm  inge- 
nium  nOn  moneret,  necessitSs  cOgit,  L.,  in.  68,  9;  even  if  my  disposition 
did  not  bid  me,  necessity  compels  me  to  speak  what  is  true  instead  of 
what  is  palatable. 

Remarks. — 1.  SI  itself  is  often  concessive  (591,  2),  and  the  addition 
of  et,  etiam,  and  tamen  serves  merely  to  fix  the  idea. 

2.  Etiamsl  is  used  oftener  with  the  Subjv.  than  with  the  Indie, 
and  seems  to  be  found  only  in  conditional  sentences.  On  the  other 
hand,  etsi  is  also  used  like  quamquam  (605,  R.  2),  in  the  sense  "  and 
yet;"  virtfitem  si  unam  amiserls— etsi  Smittl  nOn  potest  virtus,  C, 
Tusc,  11. 14,  32 ;  so  too,  but  rarely,  tametsl.  Etsi  is  a  favorite  word 
with  Cicero,  but  does  not  occur  in  Quintilian  nor  in  Sallust,  the  lat- 
ter of  whom  prefers  tametsl.  Tametsl  is  not  found  in  the  Augustan 
poets  nor  in  Tacitus,  and  belongs  especially  to  familiar  speech. 

3.  Tamen  is  often  correlative  even  with  tametsl. 

605.  Quamquam,  to  what  extent  soever,  falls  under  the  head 
of  generic  relatives  (254,  R.  4),  and,  in  the  hest  authors,  is 
construed  with  the  Indicative. 

Medici  quamquam  intellegunt  saepe,  tamen  numquam  aegrls  dlcunt,  illO 
morbO  eOs  esse  morituros,  C,  Div.,  n.  25,  54;  although  physicians  often 
know,  nevertheless  they  never  tell  their  patients  that  they  will  die  of 
that  (particular)  disease. 

Remarks. — 1.  The  Potential  Subjv.  (257,  n.  3)  is  sometimes  found 
with  quamquam :  Quamquam  exercitum  qui  in  Volscls  erat  mallet,  nihil 
recus&vit,  L.,  vi.  9,  6;  although  he  might  well  have  preferred  the  army 
which  was  in  the  Volscian  country,  nevertheless  he  made  no  objection. 

So  especially  with  the  Ideal  Second  Person. 

2.  Quamquam  is  often  used  like  etsi,  but  more  frequently,  at  the 
beginning  of  sentences,  in  the  same  way  as  the  English,  and  yett 
although,  however,  in  order  to  limit  the  whole  preceding  sentence. 

3.  The  Indie,  with  etsi  and  quamquam,  is,  of  course,  liable  to  attrac- 
tion into  the  Subjv.  in  OrfitiO  Obllqua  (508). 
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Note.— The  Subjv.  with  quamquam  (not  due  to  attraction)  is  first  cited  from  Cigebo 
(perhaps  Tusc.,  v.  30, 86),  Nepos  (xxv.  13, 6),  after  which,  following  the  development 
in  all  generic  sentences  in  Latin,  it  becomes  more  and  more  common  ;  thus,  in  poet- 
Augustan  Latin,  Jutenal  uses  it  exclusively,  and  Pliny  Min.  and  Tacitus  regularly. 

606.  Quamvls  follows  the  analogy  of  fold,  /  will,  with 
which  it  is  compounded,  and  takes  the  Subjunctive  (usually 
the  principal  tenses). 

Quantumvis  and  quamlibet  (as  conjunctions)  belong  to 
poetry  and  silver  prose. 

Quamvls  sint  sub  aqufi,  tub  aqufi  maledlcere  temptant,  Ov.,  M.,  vi.  376; 
although  they  be  under  the  water,  under  the  water  they  try  to  revile. 
Quamvls  ille  niger,  quamvls  tfiL  Candidas  esses,  V.,  Ec,  11.  16;  although  he 
was  black,  although  you  were  fair.  [Vitia  mentis],  quamvls  exigua  sint, 
in  mains  excSdunt,  Sen.,  E.M.,$$,  12  ;  mental  ailments  (=  passions), 
no  matter  how  slight  they  be,  go  on  increasing.  Quamvls  sis  molestns 
numquam  tfi  esse  confitebor  malum,  C,  Tusc.,  11.  25,  61 ;  although  you  be 
troublesome,  I  shall  never  confess  that  you  are  an  evil. 

Notes.— 1.  The  Indie,  with  quamvls  is  cited  in  prose  first  from  C,  Rab.Fost.,  a, 
4 ;  Nbp.,  1. 3, 3  (except  in  fragments  of  Varbo  and  Vatiniub)  ;  in  poetry  it  appeara 
first  in  Lucretius.  Then  it  grows,  so  that  in  the  post-Augustan  period  it  is  used  just 
like  quamquam  with  the  Indie,  though  the  Subjv.  is  also  common : 

Quamvls  ingeniO  nOn  valet,  arte  valet,  Ov.,  Am.,  1. 15, 14 ;  although  he  does  not 
tell  by  genius,  he  does  tell  by  art. 

2.  The  verb  of  quamvls  is  sometimes  inflected :  Quam  volet  Epicurus  iocfitur, 
tamen  numquam  me*  mov6bit,  C,  N.D.,  n.  17, 46. 

607.  Licet  retains  its  verbal  nature,  and,  according  to  the 
Sequence  of  Tenses,  takes  only  the  Present  and  Perfect  Sub- 
junctive : 

Licet  irrldeat  si  qui  vult,  C,  Par  ad.,  1.  1,  8 ;  let  any  one  laugh  who  will. 
Ardeat  ipsa  licet,  tormentls  gaudet  amantis,  Juv.,  vi.  209;  though  she  her- 
self  is  aglow,  she  rejoices  in  the  tortures  of  her  lover.  Sim  licet  extremum, 
slcut  sum,  missus  in  orbem,  Ov.,  Tr.,  it.  9,  9  ;  although  I  be  sent,  as  I 
have  been,  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

Notes.— 1.  Exceptions  are  extremely  rare :  Juv.,  xni.  56. 

2.  Quamvls  is  sometimes  combined  with  licet,  as  :  quamvls  Ucet  Insectemur 
istds-metuO  ne"  soli  philosophl  sint,  C,  Tusc.,  rv.  24, 53. 

3.  Occasionally  Ucet  is  inflected ;  e.  g.,  H.,  Epod.,  15, 19 ;  S.,  n.  x,  59.  From  the 
time  of  Apuleius  Ucet  is  construed  with  the  Indicative. 

608.  Ut  and  ne  are  also  used  concessively  for  the  sake  of 
argument ;  this  is  common  in  Cicero,  who  often  attaches  to 
it  san© ;  the  basis  of  this  is  the  Imperative  Subjunctive. 

Ut  desint  vires,  tamen  est  laudanda  voluntas,  Ov.,  Pont.,  m.  4,  79  ; 
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granted  that  strength  be  lacking,  nevertheless  you  must  praise  (my) 
good  will.  HC  sit  summum  malum  dolor,  malum  certs  est,  C,  Tusc.,  n. 
5, 14;  granted  that  pain  be  not  the  chief  evil,  an  evil  it  certainly  is. 

Remarks. — i.  Ut  non  can  be  used  on  the  principle  of  the  Specific 
Negative  :  Hie  dies  Ultimas  est;  ut  nOn  sit,  prope  ab  ultimo  est, Sen., 
E. M.,  15, 12;  this  is  your  last  day  ;  granted  that  it  be  not,  it  is  near  the 
last. 

2.  Examples  with  past  tenses  are  rare:  C,  Mil.,  17, 46;  L.,  xxxvui. 
46,  3,  etc. 

3.  On  ita— ut,  see  262 ;  on  ut— ita,  see  482,  4. 

609.  Concessive  Sentence  represented  by  a  Participle  or 
Predicative  Attribute. — The  Concessive  sentence  may  be 
represented  by  a  Participle  or  Predicative  Attribute. 

[EIbus]  interdum  ita  repente  erumpit,  ut  eum  cupientes  tenere  nequefi- 
mus,  Cf.  C,  Or.,  11.  58, 235;  laughter  between  whiles  (occasionally)  breaks 
out  so  suddenly  that  we  cannot  keep  it  down,  although  we  desire  to  do 
so.  MultOrum  tS  ooull  et  aur6s  non  sentientem  custOdient,  C,  Cat.,  1.  2,  6; 
(of)  many  (the)  eyes  and  ears  will  keep  guard  over  you,  though  you  per- 
ceive it  not  (without  your  perceiving  it).  Quia  Aristldem  nOn  mortuum 
dlligit  1  C,  Fin.,  v.  22, 62;  who  does  not  love  Aristides,  (though)  dead  f 

Notes.— 1.  Quamquam,  quamvls,  and  etsl  are  often  combined  with  the  parti- 
ciple.   This,  however,  is  rare  in  classical  Latin,  but  becomes  more  common  later. 

(Caesar),  quamquam  obsidione  Massiliae  retardante,  brevl  tamen  omnia 
subegit,  Suet.,  iui.,  34. 

2.  With  adjectives  and  adverbs  this  is  much  more  common,  so  especially  with 
quamvls,  which  is  used  with  a  positive  as  a  circumlocution  for  the  superlative.  With 
the  superlative  quamvls  is  rare. 

Etsl  non  inlquum,  certe"  trlste  senfitfLs  consultum,  L.,  xxv.  6, 2.  Cum  omnia 
per  populum  geruntur,  quamvls  itlstum  atque  moder&tum  tamen  ipsa  aequfi- 
bllitSs  est  inlqua,  C,  Rep.,  1. 37, 43. 

RELATIVE    SENTENCES. 

610.  The  Latin  language  uses  the  relative  construction  far 
more  than  the  English :  so  in  the  beginning  of  sentences, 
and  in  combination  with  Conjunctions  and  other  Eelatives. 

Remarks. — 1.  The  awkwardness,  or  impossibility,  of  a  literal  trans- 
lation may  generally  be  relieved  by  the  substitution  of  a  demonstra- 
tive with  an  appropriate  conjunction,  or  the  employment  of  an  abstract 
noun : 

Quae  cum  ita  sint,  now  since  these  things  are  so  (Ciceronian  formula). 

Futttra  modo  exspectant ;  quae  quia  certa  esse  non  possunt,  conficiuntur 

et  angore  et  mettl,  C,  Fin.,  1.  18,  60;   they  only  look  forward  to  the 

.  future  ;  and  because  that  cannot  be  certain,  they  wear  themselves  out 
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with  distress  and  fear.  [Epicurus]  nOn  tatii  polltui  ils  artibus  quffs  qui 
tenant,  erudltl  appellantur,  C,  Fin.,  i.  7, 26;  Epicurus  is  not  sufficiently 
polished  by  those  accomplishments,  from  the  possession  of  which  people 
are  called  cultivated. 

*2.  Notice  especially  quod  in  combination  with  si  and  its  compounds 
nbi,  quia,  qnoniam,  at  (poetic  and  post-class. ),  ntinam,  116,  utinam  nC,  qui 
(rare),  in  which  qnod  means  and  as  for  that,  and  is  sometimes  trans- 
lated by  and,  but,  therefore,  whereas,  sometimes  not  at  all. 

Qnod  nl  roissem  incogitfins  ita  enm  ezspeetSrem  nt  par  fait,  Tee.,  Ph., 
155  ;  whereas,  had  I  not  been  heedless,  1  should  be  awaiting  him  in 
proper  mood. 

Notes.— 1.  The  use  of  the  Relative  to  connect  two  independent  clauses  instead  of  a 
demonstrative,  is  very  rare  in  Plautus,  more  common  in  Terence,  but  fully  devel- 
oped only  in  the  classical  period. 

2.  The  Relative  is  the  fertile  source  of  many  of  the  introductory  particles  of  the  com- 
pound sentence  (quoin,  quia,  qnoniam,  compounds  of  quam,  ut,  ubi,  ete.\  and  is 
therefore  treated  last  on  account  of  the  multiplicity  of  its  uses. 

611.  Eelative  sentences  are  introduced  by  the  Relative 
pronouns  in  all  their  forms:  adjective,  substantive,  and 
adverbial.     (See  Tables  109  foil.) 

Remarks. — 1.  The  Relative  adverbs  of  Place,  and  their  correlatives, 
may  be  used  instead  of  a  preposition  with  a  Relative.  Undo,  whence,  is 
frequently  used  of  persons,  but  the  others  rarely  ;  occasional  examples 
are  cited  for  nbi  and  quo",  the  others  less  frequently  :  ibi  =  in  eO,  etc.; 
nbi  =  in  qu0,  etc.;  inde  =  ex  60,  etc.;  undo  =  ex  qu8,  etc.;  eO  =  in  enm, 
etc.;  quo  =  in  quern,  etc. 

Potest  fieri  nt  if,  nnde  tf  audlsie  dldi,  Irfitus  dlxerit,  C,  Or.,  n.  70, 285 ; 
it  may  be  that  he,  from  whom  you  say  you  heard  (it),  said  it  in  anger. 
QnO  (=  quibus)  lnbeat  nfLbant,  dnm  dos  116  fiat  comes,  Pl.,  Aul.,  491  (573). 

2.  The  Relative  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Dependent  Inter- 
rogative sentence  (467,  R.  2). 

Quae  probat  populus  ego  nesciO,  Sen.,  E.M.,  29, 10;  the  things  that  the 
people  approves,  I  do  not  know  (quid  probet,  what  it  is  the  people  ap- 
proves). Et  quid  ego  tfi  velim,  et  tfL  qnod  quaeris,  scies,  Ter.,  And.,  536; 
you  shall  know  both  what  {it  is)  I  want  of  you,  and  what  (the  thing 
which)  you  are  asking  (:=  the  answer  to  your  question). 

612.  Position  of  Relatives. — The  Relative  and  Relative 
forms  are  put  art  the  beginning  of  sentences  and  clauses. 
The  preposition,  however,  generally,  though  not  invariably, 
precedes  its  Relative  (413). 

613.  Antecedent. — The  word  to  which  the  Relative  refers 
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is  called  the  Antecedent,  because  it  precedes  in  thought  even 
when  it  does  not  in  expression. 

Remark. — The  close  connection  between  Relative  and  Antecedent 
is  shown  by  the  frequent  use  of  one  preposition  in  common  (414,  r.  i). 

CONCORD. 
614.  The  Relative  agrees  with  its  Antecedent  in  Gender, 
Number,  and  Person. 

Is  minimO  eget  mortftlis,  qui  minimum  eupit,  Syrus,  286  (Fr.)  (308). 
Uxor  contents  est  quae  bona  est  unO  virO,  Pl.,  Merc,  812  ;  a  wife  who  is 
good  is  contented  with  one  husband.  Malum  est  consilium  quod  mutftrl 
non  potest,  Syrus,  362  (Fr.);  bad  is  the  plan  that  cannot  (let  itself)  be 
changed.  Hoc  illls  nfirrO  qui  me  non  intellegunt,  Phaedr.,  3,  128;  I  tell 
this  tale  for  those  who  understand  me  not.  Ego  qui  tS  oonfirmO,  ipse  me* 
non  possum,  C,  Fam.,  xiv.  4,  5  ;  /  who  reassure  you,  cannot  reassure 
myself. 

Remarks. — 1.  The  Relative  agrees  with  the  Person  of  the  true  Ante- 
cedent, even  when  a  predicate  intervenes  ;  exceptions  are  very  rare  : 

Til  es  is,  qui  (m6)  summls  laudibus  ad  caelum  extulistl,  C,  Fam.,  xv.  4, 
11 ;  you  are  he  that  has(t)  praised  me  to  the  skies. 

The  Latin  rule  is  the  English  exception:  Acts,  xxi.  38;  Luke,  xvi.  15. 

2.  When  the  Relative  refers  to  a  sentence,  id  quod,  that  which,  is 
commonly  used  (parenthetically).  So  also  quae  res,  or  simple  quod,  and, 
if  reference  is  made  to  a  single  substantive,  is  qui  or  some  similar  form. 

81  ft  vtfbls  id  quod  non  sperO  deaerar,  tamen  ammo"  nOn  deficiam,  C, 
Rose.  Am.,  4, 10;  if  I  should  be  deserted  by  you  {which  I  do  not  expect), 
nevertheless  I  should  not  become  faint-hearted.  Nee  audiendus  [Theo- 
phrastl]  auditor,  Strata,  is  qui  physicus  appellfttur,  C,  N.D.,  1. 13, 35. 

3.  The  gender  and  number  of  the  Relative  may  be  determined  : 

(a)  By  the  sense,  and  not  by  the  form ;  that  is,  a  collective  noun  may 
be  followed  by  a  Plural  Relative,  a  neuter  numeral  by  a  masculine  Rela- 
tive, a  possessive  pronoun  by  a  Relative  in  the  person  indicated  by  the 
possessive,  etc. 

Caosa  sunt  ad  sex  mllia  qui  Pydnam  perfOgerant,  L.,  xliv.  42,  7 ;  there 
were  slain  up  to  six  thousand  who  had  fled  to  Pydna.  Equitfttum  omnem 
praemittit,  qui  videant,  Caes.,  B.G.,  1. 15 ;  he  sent  all  the  cavalry  ahead, 
who  should  see  (that  they  might  see,  to  see). 

(b)  By  the  predicate  or  the  apposition,  and  not  by  the  antecedent; 
so  especially  when  the  Relative  is  combined  with  the  copula  or  with  a 
copulative  verb. 

ThSbae,  quod  BoeOtiae  caput  est,  L.,  xlii.  44,  3;  Thebes,  which  is  the 
capital  of  Boeotia.     Flumen  Scaldis,  quod  Influit  in  Mosam,  Caes.,  B.Q., 
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VI.  33, 3 ;  the  river  Scheldt,  which  empties  into  the  Maas.    Iusta  gloria,  ^ 

qui  est  frflotus  virtutis,  C,  Pis.,  24,  57  ;  real  glory,  which  is  the  fruit 
of  virtue. 

Exceptions  are  not  unfrequent,  especially  when  the  predicative  sub- 
stantive in  the  Relative  clause  is  a  foreign  word  or  a  proper  name. 

Stellae  qua*  Graecl  comSt&s  vocant,  C,  N.D.,  11.  5,  14;  the  stars  which 
the  Greeks  call  comets.  Est  genus  quoddam  hominum  quod  Helotae  vocft- 
tur,  Nep.,  iv.  3,  6  ;  there  is  a  certain  class  of  men  called  Helots. 

4.  The  pronominal  apposition  may  be  taken  up  into  the  Relative  and 
disappear : 

TfttSrum  suflrftgils  quod  illl  ostracumum  vocant,  Nep.,  v.  3, 1;  by  pot- 
sherd votes—  (a  thing)  which  they  call  "  ostracism." 

5.  When  the  Relative  refers  to  the  combined  antecedents  of  different 
gender,  the  strongest  gender  is  preferred,  according  to  282  : 

Grande*  nfttu  m&tres  et  parvl  Uberl,  quOrum  utrumque  aetfis  miseri- 
cordiam  vestram  requlrit,  C,  Verr.,  v.  49,  129;  aged  matrons  and  infant 
children,  whose  age  on  either  hand  demands  your  compassion.  Gtium 
atque  dlvitiae,  quae  prima  mortSles  putant,  S.,  C,  36,  4 ;  leisure  and 
money,  which  mortals  reckon  as  tlie  prime  things. 

Or,  the  nearest  gender  may  be  preferred  : 

Eae  fruges  atque  fructus  quo*  terra  glgnit,  C,  N.D.,  u.  14, 37  ;  those 
fruits  of  field  and  tree  which  earth  bears. 

6.  Combined  Persons  follow  the  rule,  287. 

Note.— A  noteworthy  peculiarity  is  found  in  early  Latin,  where  a  generic  Relative 
sentence  with  qui  is  made  the  subject  of  an  abstract  substantive  with  est,  and  repre- 
sented by  a  demonstrative  in  agreement  with  that  substantive. 

Istaec  virtus  est,  quandO  usust,  qui  malum  fert  fortiter,  Pl.,  AHn.,  323; 
thaVs  manhood  who  (if  one)  bears  evil  bravely,  when  there^B  need. 

The  parallel  Greek  construction  suggests  Greek  influence. 

615.  Repetition  of  the  Antecedent. — The  Antecedent  of 
the  Eelative  is  not  seldom  repeated  in  the  Eelative  clause, 
with  the  Eelative  as  its  attributive. 

(Caesar)  intell&rit  diem  Instfire,  quo"  did  frumentum  multibus  mStlri  oportS- 
ret,  Caes.,  B.O.,  1. 16,  5  ;  Caesar  saw  that  the  day  was  at  hand,  on 
which  day  it  behooved  to  measure  corn  (corn  was  to  be  measured  out) 
to  the  soldiers. 

Notb.— This  usage  belongs  to  the  formal  style  of  government  and  law.  Caesar  is 
very  fond  of  it,  especially  with  the  word  die*.  It  is  occasional  in  Plautus  and  Ter- 
ence, and  not  uncommon  in  Cicero  ;  but  after  Cicero  it  fades  out,  being  found  but 
rarely  in  Lrvr,  and  only  here  and  there  later. 

616.  Incorporation  of  the  Antecedent. — 1.  The  Antece- 
dent substantive  is  often  incorporated  into   the  Eelative 
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clause ;  sometimes  there  is  a  demonstrative  antecedent, 
sometimes  not. 

In  quern  prlnmm  SgressI  Bunt  locum  TrOia  vocfttur,  L.,  I.  i,  3;  the  first 
place  they  landed  at  was  called  Troy.  Quam  quisque  nOrit  artem,  in  hSe 
s&  exerceat,  [C],  Tusc.,  i.  18,  41 ;  what  trade  each  man  is  master  of,  (in) 
that  let  him  practise  (himself),  that  let  him  ply. 

Notes.— x.  Incorporation,  while  much  less  frequent  than  Repetition,  is  still  not 
unfrequently  met  with  in  Livt  ;  after  Livy  it  decays.  No  examples  are  cited  from 
Sallubt  with  a  demonstrative  antecedent,  and  but  one  from  Caesar.  No  example 
is  cited  from  Caesar  without  a  demonstrative  antecedent. 

2.  Instead  of  a  principal  clause,  followed  by  a  consecutive  clause,  the  structure  is 
sometimes  reversed.  What  would  have  been  the  dependent  clause  becomes  the  prin- 
cipal clause,  and  an  incorporated  explanatory  Relative  takes  the  place  of  the  demon- 
strative. This  is  confined  to  certain  substantives,  and  is  found  a  number  of  times  in 
Cicero,  but  rarely  elsewhere  (Sall.,  Hor.,  Livy,  Ovid,  Sen.,  Tac,  Pliny  Min.). 

QnS  enim  prudentiS  es,  nihil  te  fogiet  (=  efi  prndentift  ee,  ut  nihil  t0 
fugiat),  C,  Fam.,  xi.  i3,  l.  Veils  tantonunodo ;  quae  tua  virtus  (est),  expflg- 
nfibis,  H.,  s.,  i.  9, 54. 

2.  An  appositional  substantive,  from  which  a  Relative 
clause  depends,  is  regularly  incorporated  into  the  Relative 
clause. 

[Am&nus]  Syriam  ft  Cilicia*  dlvidit,  qui  m5ns  erat  hostium  plenus,  C, 
Att.,  v.  20,  3  ;  Syria  is  divided  from  Cilicia  by  Amanus,  a  mountain 
which  was  full  of  enemies. 

Note.— This  usage  is  found  first  in  Cicero.  The  normal  English  position  is  found 
first  in  Livy,  but  it  becomes  more  common  in  later  Latin. 

Prlscus,  vir  cuius  prOvidentiam  in  rS  publics  ante  experta  clvitSs  erat, 
L.,  rv.  46, 10. 

3.  Adjectives,  especially  superlatives,  are  sometimes  trans- 
ferred from  the  substantive  in  the  principal  clause  and  made 
to  agree  with  the  Relative  in  the  Relative  clause. 

[ThemistoclBs]  de  servls  suls  quern  habuit  fidelissimum  ad  rfigem  mlsit, 
Isep.,  n.  4,  3;  Themistocles  sent  the  most  faithful  slave  lie  had  to  the 
King.  Neminl  cr8d0,  qui  large  blandust  dives  pauperl,  Pl.,  AuL,  196;  / 
trust  no  rich  man  who  is  lavishly  kind  to  a  poor  man. 

617.  Attraction  of  the  Relative. — The  Accusative  of  the 
Relative  is  occasionally  attracted  into  the  Ablative  of  the 
antecedent,  rarely  into  any  other  case. 

HOc  cOnflrmfimuB  Hid"  auguriO  quo"  dkrimus,  C,  Att.,  x.  8,  7;  we  confirm 
this  by  the  augury  which  we  mentioned. 

Notes.— 1.  This  attraction  takes  place  chiefly  when  the  verb  of  the  Relative  clause 
must  be  supplied  from  the  principal  sentence ;  that  is,  with  auxiliary  verbs  like  velle, 
SOlfire,  iubere ;  and  after  verbs  of  Saying  and  the  like. 
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It  is  rare  in  early  Latin,  bat  common  from  Cicbbo  on. 

Quibus  poterat  taucils  duotli  sCcum  ad  urbem  pergit,  L.,  iv.  39, 9 ;  having 
taken  with  him  alt  the  wounded  he  could,  he  proceeded  to  the  city. 

2.  Inverted  Attraction.— So-called  Inverted  Attraction  is  found  only  in  poetry,  and 
then  usually  in  the  Ace,  which  may  be  considered  as  an  object  of  thought  or  feeling. 

This  Ace.  stands  usually  for  a  Nom.,  sometimes,  but  only  in  Comedy,  for  the 
Gen.  Dat.  or  Abl.  A  strange  usage  is  the  Nom.  where  the  Ace.  would  be  expected. 
This  may  be  nominfitlVUS  pendens,  a  form  of  anacoluthon  (697),  and  is  found  only 
in  early  Latin. 

Urbem  quam  statuQ,  vestra  eat,  V.,  A .,  1.  573 ;  (as  for)  the  city  which  lam  rear- 
ing, (it)  is  yours.  latum  quern  quaeris,  ego  sum,  Pl.,  Cure,  4x9 ;  (as for)  that  man 
whom  you  are  looking  for,  I  am  he.  Ille  qui  mandfivit  eum  exturbaatl  ex 
aedibus  1  Pl.,  7Vin.,  137.    (*'  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear.") 

618.  Correlative  Use  of  the  Relative. — The  usual  Correl- 
ative of  qui  is  is,  more  rarely  hie,  ille. 

Is  minima  eget  mortfilia,  qui  minimum  cupit,  Syrus,  286  (Fr.)  (308). 
Hie  sapiens,  de  quo"  loquor,  C.,-Ac,  11.  33, 105  (305,  3).  IUa  dies  veniet, 
mea  qufi  lugubria  ponam,  Ov.,  Tr.,  iv.  2,  73  (307,  4). 

619.  Absorption  of  the  Correlative. — The  Correlative,  is, 
is  often  absorbed,  especially  when  it  would  stand  in  the  same 
case  as  the  Relative.     This  is  a  kind  of  Incorporation. 

Postume,  non  bene  olet,  qui  bene  semper  olet,  Mart.,  ii.  12,  4;  Postu- 
mus,  (Tie)  smells  not  sweety  who  always  smells  sweet.  Quern  anna  non 
fregerant  vitia  vloerunt,  Curt.  ,  vi.  2, 1 ;  (him)  whom  arms  had  not  crushed 
did  vices  overcome.  Quern  dl  dlligunt  aduleacSns  moritur,  Pl.,  1?.,  816; 
(he)  whom  the  gods  love  dies  young.  Xerxes  praemium  proposuit  qui  [=  el 
qui]  inveuisset  novam  voluptfttem,  C,  Tusc,  v.  7,  20;  Xeroses  offered  a 
reward  to  him  who  should  invent  a  new  pleasure.  Miaeranda  vita  qui 
[=  eorum  qui]  se  metul  quam  amfirl  mfilunt,  Nep.,  x.  9, 5;  pitiable  is  the 
life  of  those  who  would  prefer  being  feared  to  being  loved.  Dlscite 
sfinSrl  per  quern  [=  per  eum,  per  quern]  didicistis  amfire,  Ov.,  Rem.  Am.? 
43  (401). 

Difficult  and  rare  are  cases  like : 

Nunc  reded*  ad  quae  (for  ad  ea  quae)  mini  mandSs,  C,  Att.,  v.  n,  6. 

620.  Position  of  the  Correlative  clause. — The  Eelative 
clause  naturally  follows  its  Correlative,  but  it  often  precedes ; 
incorporation  also  is  common. 

Male  86  res  habet  eum  quod  virttLte  efficl  debet  id  temptfitur  pecfinifi,  C, 
Off.,  11.  6,  22;  it  is  a  bad  state  of  affairs  when  what  ought  to  be  accom- 
plished by  worth,  is  attempted  by  money.  Quod  vide*  aocidere  puerls  hoc 
nObls  quoque  mftiuseulls  puerls  Svenit,  Sen.,  E.M.,  24,  13;  what  you  see 
befall  children  (this)  happens  to  us  also,  children  of  a  larger  growth. 
Quam  quisque  norit  artem,  in  hfic  s6  exerceat,  [C],  Tusc.,  1. 18, 41  (616, 1). 
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The  Correlative  absorbed  : 

Quod  nOn  dedit  fortfLna,  nOn  firipit,  Sen.,  E.M.,  59, 18;  what  fortune 
has  not  given  (does  not  give),  she  does  not  take  away.  Per  qu£s  n0s 
petitis  saepe  fagfitis  opts,  Ov.,  A. A.,  in.  132;  the  means  you  take  to  win 
us  often  scare  us  off, 

621.  Indefinite  Antecedent. — The  Indefinite  Antecedent  is 
generally  omitted. 

Elige  oul  dlcfis :  ttL  mini  sola  placfis,  Ov.,  A. A.,  1.  42 ;  choose  some  one 
to  whom  you  may  say :  You  alone  please  me. 

REiiARK.^Such  sentences  are  sometimes  hardly  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  Interrogative:  [ConOn]  non  quaeslvit ubi ipse  tuto"  viveret, Nep., 
ix.  2,  1 ;  Conon  did  not  seek  a  place  to  live  in  safety  himself  might  be 
either  Relative  or  Deliberative  (265). 

TENSES    IN    RELATIVE    SENTENCES. 

622.  Future  and  Future  Perfect. — The  Future  and 
Future  Perfect  are  used  with  greater  exactness  than  in  cur- 
rent English  (242,  244). 

Sit  liber,  dominus  qui  volet  esse  meus,  Mart.,  ii.  32,  8;  he  must  he  free 
who  wishes  (shall  wish)  to  be  my  master.  Qui  prior  strinxerit  ferrum, 
flius  victoria  erit,  Liv.  (244,  r.  2). 

623.  Iterative  Action. — Relative  sentences  follow  the  laws 
laid  down  for  Iterative  action  (566,  567). 

I.  Contemporaneous  action : 

Ore  trahit  quodcumque  potest,  atque  addit  acervQ,  H. ,  S.,  1.  1,  34;  drags 
with  its  mouth  whatever  it  can,  and  adds  to  the  treasure  {heap).  Qufi- 
cumque  incCdfibat  figmen,  l6g£tl  occurrebant,  L.,  xxxiv.  16,  6;  in  whatever 
direction  the  column  advanced,  ambassadors  came  to  meet  them. 

II.  Prior  action  : 

[Terra]  numquam  sine  usurfi  reddit,  quod  accepit,  C,  Cat.M.t  15,  51 ;  the 
earth  never  returns  without  interest  what  it  has  received  {receives).  Quod 
non  dedit  fortfLna,  non  eripit,  Sen.,  E.M.,  59, 18  (620).  NOn  oCnat  quotiens 
nemo  vocfivit  eum,  Mart.,  v.  47,  2;  he  does  not  dine  as  often  as  (when) 
no  one  has  invited  (invites)  him.  HaerSbant  in  memorifi  quaecumque 
audierat  et  vlderat  [ Themis tocles],  C,  Ac.%  it.  i,  2(567).  Sequentur  tS 
quOcumque  pervBnerfs  vitia,  Sen.,  E.M.,  28, 1;  vices  will  follow  you 
whithersoever  you  go.  Qui  tinrtre  desierint,  Odisse  incipient,  Tac,  Agr., 
32  (567). 

Remark.— On  the  Subjv.  in  Iterative  Sentences,  see  567,  n. 
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MOODS    IN    RELATIVE    SENTENCES. 

624.  The  Relative  clause,  as  such — that  is,  as  the  represen- 
tative of  an  adjective — takes  the  Indicative  mood. 

Uxor  quae  bona  est,  Pl.,  Merc,  812 ;  a  wife  who  is  good  (a  good  wife). 

Remark. — The  Relative  in  this  use  often  serves  as  a  circumlocution 
for  a  substantive,  with  this  difference  :  that  the  substantive  expresses 
a  permanent  relation  ;  the  Relative  clause,  a  transient  relation  :  il  qui 
docent  =  those  who  teach  =  the  teachers  (inasmuch  as  they  are  exercis- 
ing the  functions).  On  the  Relative  with  Subjv.  after  an  adj.  clause, 
see  438,  r. 

625.  Indefinite  and  Generic  Relatives. — 1.  Quicumque, 
quisquis,  and  the  like,  being  essentially  Iterative  Relatives, 
take  the  Indicative  according  to  the  principles  of  Iterative 
action  (254,  R.  4).  So  also  simple  Relatives  when  similarly 
used. 

QuScumque  inoSdSbat  Sgmen,  l6gSU  occurrfibant,  Liv.,  xxxiv.  16, 6  (623). 

Remark. — According  to  567,  n.,  the  Subjv.  is  used  : 

(1)  In  Orttio"  Obllqua  (Total  or  Partial) : 

Marti  GaUI  quae  beUO  ofiperint  (Pf.  Subjv.)  devovent  (=  b9  daturCi 
vovent),  Cf.  Caes.,  B.  G.,  vi.  17,  3;  the  Gauls  devote  {promise  to  give)  to 
Mars  whatever  they  (shall)  take  in  war  (9.  B.,  Quae  ceperfmus,  dabimus). 

(2)  By  Attraction  of  Mood  (Complementary  Clauses) : 
Quia  eum  dlligat  quern  metuat  1  C,  Lael.,  15, 53  (629). 

(3)  In  the  Ideal  Second  Person : 

Bonus  sCgnior  fit  ubi  neglegas,  S.,  lug.,  31, 28  (566). 

(4)  By  the  spread  of  the  Subjv.  in  post-classical  Latin: 

Qui  fluum  etas  Ordinis  offendisset  omnft  adverse*  habCbat,  L.,  xxxm. 
46,1(567). 

2.  Qui  =  si  quia,  if  any,  has  the  Indicative  when  the  Con- 
dition is  Logical. 

[Terra]  numquam  sine  Usurfi  reddit,  quod  accgpit,  C,Cat.M.,  15, 51 
(623).  (SI  quid  accSpit.)  Qui  morl  didicit,  servlre  dedidicit,  Sen.,  KM., 
26,10(423). 

Remark. — When  the  Condition  is  Ideal,  the  Subjv.  is  necessary  (596). 
In  post-classical  Latin  the  Subjv.  is  the  rule  with  all  conditionals. 

626.  Explanatory  Relative. — Qui,  with  the  Indicative 
(=  is  enim,/or  he),  often  approaches  quod,  in  that. 

Habeo  seneottltl  mfignam   grfitiam,  quae  mini  sermonis    avidit&tem 
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auxit,  C,  Cat.M.,  14, 46;  lam  very  thankful  to  old  age,  which  (for  it, 
in  that  it)  has  increased  me  (=  in  me)  the  appetite  for  talk. 

Remark.— Qui  with  the  Subjv.  gives  a  ground,  =  cum  is  (586) ;  qui 
with  the  Indie,  a  fact ;  and  in  many  passages  the  causal  sense  seems  to 
be  inevitable: 

InsSnit  hie  quidem,  qui  ipse  male  dlcit  sibl,  Pl.,  Men.,  309;  cracked  is 
this  man,  who  calls  (=  for  calling)  down  curses  on  himself.  ErrSverim 
fortasse  qui  m«  aliquid  putfivl,  Plin.,  Ep.,  1.  23,  2;  /  may  have  erred  in 
thinking  myself  to  be  something. 

Notes.— 1.  This  causal  sense  is  heightened  by  ut,  utpote,  as;  qulppe,  namely. 
Ut  qui  is  rare  in  early  Latin,  Caesar,  and  Cicero,  and  is  not  found  at  all  in  Terence 
and  Sallust.  Livy,  however,  is  fond  of  it.  The  mood  is  everywhere  the  Subjunc- 
tive. Utpote  is  found  only  here  and  there  in  Latin,  and  not  at  all  in  Terence, 
Caesar,  Livy  ;  but  once  in  Plautus.  The  mood  is  the  Subjv.  until  late  Latin. 
Qulppe  qui  is  the  most  common  of  the  three,  but  does  not  occur  in  Caesar.  In  early 
Latin  the  mood  is  the  Indie,  (except  Pl.,  Pers.,  699) ;  also  in  Sallust.  Cicero  uses 
the  Subjv. ;  Livy  uses  both  moods ;  later  the  Subjv.  is  the  rule  until  the  time  of 
Apuleius. 

2.  Simple  Explanatory  qui  has  the  Indie,  most  commonly  in  early  Latin,  and  in 
general  develops  on  the  same  line  that  cum  follows. 

627.  The  Subjunctive  is  employed  in  Eelative  clauses 
when  it  would  be  used  in  a  simple  sentence. 

Potential  :  HabeO  quae  velim,  C,  Fin. ,  1.  8,  28 ;  I  have  what  I  should 
like. 

Optative:  Quod  faustum  sit,  regem  create,  L.,i.  17, 10;  blessing  be 
on  your  choice,  make  ye  a  king. 

Remarks. — 1.  Especially  to  be  noted  is  the  Subjv.  in  restrictive 
phrases.     Here  the  Relative  often  takes  quidem,  sometimes  modo. 

The  early  Latin  shows  only  quod  8ciam(as  if  dum  aliquid  sciam),  so  far  as  I 
may  be  permitted  to  know  anything  about  it  (=  quantum  sciO,  as  far  as  1  know,  for 
all  I  know),  which  is  used  throughout  the  language,  and  quod  quidem  veniat  in 
mentem  (Pl.,  Ep.,  638).  Cicero,  however,  shows  a  great  variety.  Quantum  sciam 
is  found  first  in  Quintilian. 

Omnium  orfitQrum  quOs  quidem  oOgnOverim  aefLtissimum  ifLdicO  SertO- 
rium,  C,  Br.,  48, 180  ;  of all  orators,  so  far  as  I  know  them,  I  consider  Sertorius  the 
most  acute.  Nullum  Grnfitum  qui  modo  nOn  obscuret  subtrahendum  putO, 
Quint.,  v.  14, 33 ;  /  think  no  ornament  is  to  be  withdrawn,  provided  that  it  do  not 
cause  obscurity. 

2.  Restrictions  involving  esse,  posse,  attinet,  are  regularly  in  the 
Indicative.  Cicero  and  Caesar,  however,  show  a  very  few  cases  of 
the  Subjv.,  especially  with  possls. 

PrBdidistl  et  t6  et  illam,  quod  quidem  in  t6  fuit,  Ter.,^c?.,  692;  you 
have  betrayed  both  her  and  yourself,  so  far  as  in  you  lay.  Ego  quod  ad 
mS  attinet,  ifldieBs,  viol,  C,  Verr.,  II.  1.  8,  21;  /,  judges,  so  far  as  per- 
tains to  me,  have  conquered. 
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628.  The  Subjunctive  is  used  in  Relative  clauses  which 
form  a  part  of  the  utterance  or  the  view  of  another  than  the 
narrator,  or  of  the  narrator  himself  when  indirectly  quoted 
(539,  b.).  So  especially  in  Oratio  Obliqua  and  Final  Sen- 
tences. 

BScte*  Oraecl  praecipiunt,  non  temptanda  quae  efficl  nOn  possint,  Quint., 
iv.  5, 17;  right  are  the  Greeks  in  teaching  that  those  things  are  not  to 
be  attempted  which  cannot  be  accomplished.  Apud  Hypanim  fluyium 
Ariatoteles  ait,  bestiol&s  quSsdam  nftscl  quae  unum  diem  vivant,  C,  Tusc., 
I.  39,  94  (650).  Virtus  facit  ut  eOs  dlligfimus  in  quibus  ipsa  inesse  videfitur, 
C,  Off.ti.  17,  56;  virtue  makes  us  love  those  in  whom  she  seems  to 
reside.  POstulfitur  ab  hominibus  ut  ab  ils  sS  abstineant  maxime  vitiis,  in 
quibus  alterum  reprehenderint,  C,  Verr.,  in.  2, 4;  it  is  demanded  of  men 
that  they  refrain  from  those  faults  most  of  all  as  to  which  they  have 
blamed  another.  SenStus  cSnsuit  utl  qulcumque  Oalliam  prOvinciam 
obtinSret,  HaeduOs  dfifenderet,  Caes.,  B.G.,  1.  35 ;  the  senate  decreed  that 
whoever  obtained  Gaul  as  his  province  should  defend  the  Haedui. 
Paetus  omnes  librOs  quOs  frftter  suus  rellquisset  mib!  dGnfivit,  C,  Ait.,  11. 
i,12;  (this  is  Paetus*  statement;  otherwise:  quOs  frfiter  6ius  (521)  rell- 
quit ;  compare  C,  Att.,  1.  20,  7).  Xerxes  praemium  prOposuit  qui  [=  el 
qui]  invfinisset  novam  voluptStem,  C,  Tusc,  v.  7,  20  (619). 

Remark. — Even  in  OrfttiO  Obliqua  the  Indie,  is  retained  : 

(a)  In  explanations  of  the  narrator  : 

Nuntifitur  AfrfiniO  mfignOs  commefitus  qui  iter  habebant  ad  Caesarem  ad 
uumen  cOnstitisse,  Caes.,  B.C.,  1.  51, 1 ;  it  is  (was)  announced  to  Af ra- 
mus that  large  supplies  of  provisions  (which  were  on  their  way  to 
Caesar)  had  halted  at  the  river. 

In  the  historians  this  sometimes  occurs  where  the  Relative  clause  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  sentence,  especially  in  the  Impf.  and  Pluperfect; 
partly  for  clearness,  partly  for  liveliness.  For  shifting  Indie,  and 
Subjv.,  see  L.,  xxvi.  1. 

(&)  In  mere  circumlocutions: 

Quis  neget  haec  omnia  quae  vid&mus  deOrum  potestfite  administr&rl! 
Cf  C,  Cat.,  in.  9,  21;  who  would  deny  that  this  whole  visible  world  is 
managed  by  the  power  of  the  gods  ?  Providendum  est  ne"  quae  dlcuntur 
ab  eO  qui  dlcit  dissentiant,  Quint.,  in.  8, 48;  we  must  see  to  it  that  the 
speech  be  not  out  of  keeping  with  the  speaker. 

629.  Eelative  sentences  which  depend  on  Infinitives  and 
Subjunctives,  and  form  an  integral  part  of  the  thought,  are 
put  in  the  Subjunctive  (Attraction  of  Mood). 

PigrI  est  ingenil  contentum  esse  ils  quae  sint  ab  alils  inventa,  Quint.,  x. 
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2, 4;  it  is  the  mark  of  a  slow  genius  to  be  content  with  what  has  been  found 
out  by  others.  Quis  aut  earn  dfligat  quern  metuat  aut  earn  S  quO  s6  metul 
putet!  C.,Lael.,  15.53;  who  could  love  a  man  whom  he  fears,  or  by 
whom  he  deems  himself  feared  f  Nam  quod  em&s  possls  iure  voc&re  tuum, 
Mart.,  11.  20, 2;  for  what  you  buy  you  may  rightly  call  your  own.  Ab 
alio  exspecte*  alter!  quod  ftceris,  Syrus,  2  (Fr.)  (319).  In  virtute  sunt  mult! 
aseSnsus,  ut  is  gloria*  maxime"  exoellat,  qui  virtute  plurimum  praestet,  C, 
Plane.,  25, 60  (552).  81  sold*  eos  dicer  es  miseros  quibus  moriendum  esset, 
neminem  edrum  qui  vlverent  excipere* ;  moriendum  est  enim  omnibus,  C, 
Tusc.y  1.  5, 9;  if  you  called  only  those  wretched  who  had  (have)  to  die, 
you  would  except  none  who  lived  (live) ;  for  all  have  to  die. 
Remark. — The  India  is  used  : 

(a)  In  mere  circumlocutions  ;  so,  often  in  Consecutive  Sentences  : 
Necesse  est  facere  sumptum  qui  quaerit  lucrum,  Pl.,  vis.,  218  (535). 

Effioitur  ab  orfitore,  ut  il  qui  audiunt  ita  adficiantur  ut  orator  velit,  Cf.  C, 
Br.,  49, 185;  it  is  brought  about  by  the  orator  that  those  who  hear,  him 
(=  his  auditors)  are  affected  as  lie  wishes  (them  to  be). 

(b)  Of  individual  facts  : 

Et  quod  vide*  perlsse  perditum  ducfis,  Cat.,  viii.  2;  and  what  you  see 
(definite  thing,  definite  person)  is  lost  for  aye,  for  aye  deem  lost.  (Quod 
videas,  anybody,  anything.) 

630.  Relative  Sentences  of  Design, — Optative  Relative  sen- 
tences are  put  in  the  Subjunctive  of  Design,  when  qui  =  utis. 

Sunt  multl  qui  iripiunt  alils  quod  alils  largiantur,  C,  Off.,  1.  14,  43; 
many  are  they  who  snatch  from  some  to  lavish  on  others.  [Senex]  serit 
arbores,  quae  alterl  saeclO  prosint,  Caecilius  (C,  Tusc,  i.  14,  31)  (545). 
Semper  babe*  Pyladeu  aliquem  qui  curat  Orestem,  Ov.,  Rem. Am.,  589  (545). 
[MSgneaiam  Tbemistocll  Artaxerxea]  urbem  donarat,  quae  el  panem 
praeberet,  Nep.,  ii.  10,  3  (545). 

Notes.— 1.  The  basis  of  this  construction  is  the  characteristic  Subjv.,  and  the  con- 
ception seems  Potential  rather  than  Optative ;  but  in  many  cases  the  characteristic  force 
is  no  longer  felt. 

2.  After  mittere  there  are  a  few  cases  where  the  Impf .  Indie,  is  used  with  much  the 
same  force  us  the  Impf.  Subjv.,  but  the  purpose  is  merely  inferential  from  the  continu- 
ance in  the  tense.  See  233.  So  (in  the  following  sentence)  invGstlg&bant  =  Inves- 
tlgfiturl  erant. 

Inmittebantur  iUI  canes,  qui  inv6stlgffbant  omnia,  C,  Verr.,  rv.  ax,  47. 

3.  By  attraction  similar  to  that  with  quod  (541,  n.  8)  and  quom  (585,  n.  8),  the  Rela- 
tive is  sometimes  found  with  an  Inf.  and  dlceret,  where  the  Subjv.  of  the  verb  in  the 
Inf.,  or  the  Indie,  with  a  parenthetical  ut  dixit,  is  to  be  expected. 

Litterfis  quffs  me"  sibi  mlsisse  dlceret  (=  mlsisset,  or  miserat,  ut  dixit)  reci- 
ttvit,C.,i%.,n.4,7. 

631.  Relative  Sentences  of  Tendency. — Potential  Relative 
sentences  are  put  in  the  Subjunctive  of  Tendency,  when 
qui  =  ut  is, 
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The  notion  is  generally  that  of  Character  and  Adaptation,  and  we 
distinguish  four  varieties  : 

i.  With  a  definite  antecedent,  when  the  character  is 
emphasized  ;  regularly  after  idoneus,  suitable  ;  aptus,  fit  ; 
dignus,  worthy;  indlgnus,  unworthy  ;  after  is,  talis,  eiusmodi, 
tarn,  tantus,  and  the  like ;  after  Onus  and  solus. 

Est  innocentia  adfectiO  talis  animl,  quae  noceat  neminl,  C,  Tusc.,  in.  8, 
16  ;  harmlessness  (innocence)  is  that  state  of  mind  that  does  harm  to  no 
one  (is  innocuous  to  any  one).  Die  ego  aim  cuius  laniet  furiosa  capUlos, 
Ov.,  A.  A.,  ii.  451 ;  may  I  be  the  man  whose  hair  she  tears  in  her  seasons 
of  frenzy.  Solus  es,  C.  Caesar,  cuius  in  victoria  ceciderit  nem5,  C,  Dei., 
12,  34;  thou  art  the  only  one,  Caesar ;  in  whose  victory  no  one  has  fallen. 
Quern  mea  Calliope  laeserit  unus  egO,  Ov.,  Tr.,  11.  568;  I  am  the  only 
one  that  my  Calliope  (=  my  Muse)  has  hurt.  (AoademicI)  mentem  solam 
censebant  idoneam  cul  crederetur,  C,  Ac,  1. 8,  30;  the  Academics  held 
that  the  mind  alone  was  fit  to  be  believed  (trustworthy). 

Remarks. — 1.  Ut  is  not  unfrequently  found  instead  of  qui  after  the 
correlatives. 

2.  Idoneus,  dignus,  etc.,  take  also  ut,  and  the  Infinitive  (552,  r.  2). 

2.  With  an  indefinite  antecedent ;  so  especially  after 
negatives  of  all  kinds,  and  their  equivalents,  and  in  com- 
binations of  multi,  quldam,  alii,  nonnulli,  etc.,  with  est,  sunt, 
exsistit,  etc. 

Est  qui,  sunt  qui,  there  is,  there  are  some  who  ;  nem$  est  qui,  there  is 
none  to  ;  nihil  est  quod,  there  is  nothing  ;  habed  quod,  I  have  to  ;  reperi- 
untur  qui,  persons  are  found  who  (to)  .  .  ;  quia  est  qui  1  who  is 
there  who  (to)  .  .  .  .  f  est  cur,  there  is  reason  for,  etc.  So,  also, 
fait  cum,  there  was  a  time  when  (580,  R.  1). 

Sunt  qui  discessum  animl  S  corpore  putent  esse  mortem,  C,  Tusc.,  1. 9, 
18  ;  there  are  some  who  (to)  think  that  death  is  the  departure  of  the  soul 
from  the  body.  Fuit  qui  sufideret  appetl&tidnem  m6nsis  AugustI  in  Sep- 
tembrem  trfinsferendam,  Suet.,  Aug.,  100  ;  there  was  a  man  who  urged 
(—to  urge)  that  the  name  of  the  month  (of)  August  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  September.  Multi  fuerunt  qui  tranquillitfitem  ezpetentSs  fi 
negOtils  ptlblicls  s6  remOverint,  C,  Off.,  1.  20,  69;  there  have  been  many 
who,  in  the  search  for  quiet,  have  withdrawn  themselves  from  public 
engagements.  OmnlnO  nem8  ulllus  rel  fait  emptor  cul  defuerit  hie  vendi- 
tor, C.,  Ph.,  11.  38,  97  (317, 1).  Post  mortem  in  morte  nihil  est  quod  metuam 
mall,  Pl.,  Capt.,  741;  after  death  there  is  no  ill  in  death  for  me  to 
dread.  Nee  mea  qui  digitls  lamina  condat  erit,  Ov.,  Her.,  10, 120  ;  and 
there  will  be  no  one  to  close  mine  eyes  with  his  fingers.    Miserrimus  est 
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qui  quom  esse  ctipit  quod  edit  (172,  n.)  nOn  habet,  Pl.,  Copt.,  463;  he  is  a 
poor  wretch  who,  when  he  wcmts  to  eat,  has  not  anything  to  eat  (nOn 
habet  quid  edat  would  mean  does  not  know  what  to  eat).  Quotas  est 
quisque  qui  somnils  pSreat,  C,  Div.,  11.  60, 125  ;  {how  many  men  in  the 
world),  the  fewest  men  in  the  world  obey  dreams. 

Remarks. — 1.  The  Indie,  may  be  used  in  the  statements  of  definite 
facts,  and  not  of  general  characteristics  : 

Multl  sunt  qui  eripiant,  Multl  sunt  qui  Oripiunt, 

There  are  many  to  snatch  away.  Many  are  they  who  snatch  away. 

Of  course  this  happens  only  after  affirmative  sentences.  The  poets 
use  the  Indie,  more  freely  than  prose  writers  : 

Sunt-quI  (=  quIdam)quod  sentiunt  nOn  audent  (so  mss.)  dlcere,  C,  Off., 
1.  24,  84  ;  some  dare  not  say  what  they  think.  Sunt-quibus  ingrfite  ti- 
mida  indulgentia  servit,  Ov.,  A.  A.,  11.  435  ;  to  some  trembling  indul- 
gence plays  the  slave  all  thanklessly.  Sunt  qui  (indefinite)  non  habeant, 
est-qul  (definite)  non  curat  habere,  H.,  Ep.,  11.  2, 182. 

2.  When  a  definite  predicate  is  negatived,  the  Indie,  may  stand  on 
account  of  the  definite  statement,  the  Subjv.  on  account  of  the  negative: 

a.  Nihil  bonum  est  quod  nOn  eum  qui  id  possidet  meliOrem  faoit ;  or, 

b.  Nihil  bonum  est  quod  nOn  eum  qui  id  possideat  meliOrem  fadat. 
A.  Nothing  that  does  not  make  its  owner  better  is  good. 

b.  There  is  nothing  good  that  does  not  make  its  owner  better, 

3.  After  comparatives  with  quam  as  an  object  clause. 

HSiOra  in  defectione  dellquerant,  quam  quibus  IgnOscI  posset,  L.,  xxvi. 
12,  6;  (in  that  revolt)  they  had  been  guilty  of  greater  crimes  than  could 
be  forgiven  (had  sinned  past  forgiveness).  NOn  longius  hostea  aberant, 
quam  quO  telum  adicl  posset,  Caes.,  B.G,,  ii.  21,  3;  the  enemy  were  not 
more  than  a  javelin's  throw  distant. 

Remarks. — 1.  Classical  Latin  prefers  ut  after  comparatives. 

2.  Instead  of  quam  ut,  quam  is  not  unfrequently  found  alone,  espe- 
cially after  potius,  but  also  after  amplius,  celerius,  etc.;  in  which  case  the 
construction  resembles  that  of  antequam. 

4.  Parallel  with  a  descriptive  adjective  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  et  or  sed. 

Exierant  (duo)  adulfiscentOs  et  DrtLsI  mSximB  familiarCt,  et  in  quibus 
mfignam  spem  mSiOrea  collocSrent,  C,  Or.,  1.  7,  25  ;  two  young  men  had 
come  out  (who  were)  intimates  of  Drusus  and  in  whom  their  elders  were 
putting  great  hopes. 

632.  ftuin  in  Sentences  of  Character. — After  negative 
clauses,  usually  with  a  demonstrative  tarn,  ita,  etc.,  quln  is 
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often  uBed  (556)  where  we  might  expect  qui  n6n,  and  some- 
times where  we  should  expect  quae  n&n,  or  quod  nOn. 

Snnt  certa  vitia  quae  nemo1  est  qofn  effdgere  capiat,  C,  Or.,  in.  n,  41; 
there  are  certain  faults  which  there  is  no  one  but  (-=  everybody)  desires 
to  escape.  Nfl  tarn  difficile  est  qofn  quaerendO  investXgfirl  possiet  ( =  possit), 
Teh,.,  Heaut.,  675(552). 

Remark. — That  qofn  was  felt  not  as  qui  non,  but  rather  as  at  non,  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  demonstrative  may  be  expressed  : 

NOn  com  quoquam  anna  contoll  quin  is  mini  succubuerit,  Nep.,  xvni. 
ii,  5;  I  have  never  measured  swords  with  any  one  that  he  has  not  (but 
he  has)  succumbed  to  me. 

633.  Relative  in  a  Causal  Sense. — When  qui  =  cum  is,  as 
he,  the  Subjunctive  is  employed.     (See  586,  r.  i.) 

The  particles  at,  atpote,  qalppe,  as,  are  often  used  in  conjunction 
with  the  Relative  ;  for  their  range,  see  626,  n.  1. 

(Canlninfl)  fait  mlrincft  vigilantiS  qui  suO  toto"  consulfitll  somnom  nOn  vl- 
derit,  C,  Fam.,  vn.  30, 1 ;  Ganinius  has  shown  marvellous  watchfulness, 
not  to  have  seen  (=  taken  a  wink  of)  sleep  in  his  whole  consulship. 
0  fortunate  adulescens,  qui  tuae  virtfltis  Homerom  praeconem  invenerls ! 
C,  Arch.,  10,  24;  lucky  youth  /  to  have  found  a  crier  (==  trumpeter)  of 
your  valor  (in)  Homer  !  Mfiior  gloria  in  Sclpione,  Qolnctil  recentior  at 
qui  eO  anno"  triumphSsset,  L.,  xxxv.  10,  5;  Scipio's  glory  was  greater, 
Quinctius'  was  fresher,  as  {was  to  be  expected  in)  a  man  who  (inasmuch 
as  he)  had  triumphed  in  that  year. 

Remark. — On  the  use  of  the  Indie,  after  qulppe,  etc.,  see  626,  n.  1. 
On  the  sequence  of  tenses,  see  513,  n.  3. 

634.  Relative  in  a  Concessive  or  Adversative  Sense. — Qui 
is  sometimes  used  as  equivalent  to  cum  is  in  a  Concessive  or 
Adversative  Sense. 

Ego  qui  leviter  Graecfis  Utteraa  attigissem,  tamen  com  venissem  AthenSs 
compltLres  ibi  dies  sum  commorStus,  C,  Or.,  1.  18,  82;  although  I  had 
dabbled  but  slightly  in  Greek,  nevertheless,  having  come  to  Athens,  I 
stayed  there  several  days. 

Note.— The  Indie,  is  the  rule  for  this  construction  in  early  Latin  (580,  n.  1). 

635.  Relative  and  Infinitive. — The  Accusative  and  Infini- 
tive may  be  used  in  Oratio  Obliqua  after  a  Kelative,  when 
the  Relative  is  to  be  resolved  into  a  Coordinating  Con- 
junction and  the  Demonstrative. 

(Philosophl  consent)  unum  quemque  nostrum  xnundl  esse  partem,  ex  qnQ 
illud  natorft  conseoul  at  commtlnem  utUitfitem  nostrae  anteponfiinus,  C, 
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Fin.,  in.  19, 64;  philosophers  hold  thai  every  one  of  us  is  apart  of  the 
universe,  and  that  the  natural  consequence  of  this  is  for  us  to  prefer 
the  common  welfare  to  our  own. 

Notes.— 1.  This  usage  is  not  cited  earlier  than  Cicero,  and  seems  to  be  found  prin- 
cipally there,  with  sporadic  examples  from  other  authors. 

2.  Occasional  examples  are  also  found  of  the  Inf.  after  etll  (Liyt),  quamquam 
(Tac),  in  the  sense  and  yet ;  cum  interim  (Livy),  quia  (Sen.),  nisi  (Tac),  si  non 
(Liyy)  ;  and  after  quem  admodum,  at  (Cic,  Livy,  Tac),  in  comparative  sentences. 

636.  Combination  of  Relative  Sentences. — Relative  Sen- 
tences are  combined  by  means  of  Copulative  Conjunctions 
only  when  they  are  actually  coordinate. 

When  the  second  Relative  would  stand  in  the  same  case  as 
the  first,  it  is  commonly  omitted  (a). 

When  it  would  stand  in  a  different  case  (b),  the  Demon- 
strative is  often  substituted  (c)  ;  or,  if  the  case  be  the  Nom- 
inative (d)  or  Accusative  (e),  the  Relative  may  be  omitted 
altogether. 
(a)  Dumnorix  qui  prlncipStum  obtinCbat  So  plfibl  acceptus  erat  (Cabs.,  B.G.% 

1.3,5), 
Dumnorix,  who  held  the  chieftaincy,  and  {who)  was  acceptable  to  the  commons  ; 
(ft)  Dnmnorlx  qui  prfncipStum  obtinBbat  oulque  plCbs  favfibat, 
Dumnorix,  who  held  the  chieftaincy,  and  whom  the  commons  favored  ; 

(c)  Dnmnorlx  qui  prlncipStum  obtinfibat  elque  plfibs  favBbat, 
Dumnorix,  who  field  the  chieftaincy,  and  whom  the  commons  favored  ; 

(d)  Dnmnorlx  quem  plCbs  dlligebat  et  prlncipfttum  obtinCbat, 
Dumnorix,  wlvom  the  commons  loved,  and  {who)  held  the  chieftaincy; 

{e)  Dumnorix  qui  prlneipStum  obtinfibat  et  plSbs  dlligSbat, 

Dumnorix,  who  held  the  chieftaincy,  and  {whom)  the  commons  loved. 
Examples :  (a)  Cabs.,  B.  6.,  iv.  34, 4 ;  {b)  C,  Lad.,  23, 87 ;  Tusc,  1. 30, 72 ;  {c)  C,  Br., 
74, 258 ;  Tusc.,  v.  13,  88  ;  {e)  C,  Qjf.,  u.  6,  21 ;  L.,  x.  29,  3  ;  {d)  S.,  lug.,  101, 5 ;  Tbb., 
Ad.,  85. 

Notes.— 1.  Tbe  Insertion  of  a  demonstrative  is  almost  confined  to  early  Latin, 
Lucretius,  and  Cicero.  Caesar  and  Sallust  nave  no  examples,  and  Livy  very  few. 
On  tbe  otber  band,  tbe  use  of  a  relative  by  zeugma  (690)  in  connection  with  two  or 
more  verbs  governing  different  cases  is  fonnd  at  all  periods. 

2.  (a)  Tbe  Relative  is  not  combined  with  adversative  or  illative  conjunctions  (but 
who,  who  therefore)  except  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  when  it  represents  a  follow- 
ing demonstrative  or  anticipates  it  (620). 

Qui  fortis  est,  Idem  fldens  est ;  qui  autem  fldens  est,  is  non  extimescit 
C,  Tusc.,  in.  7, 14 ;  he  who  is  brave  is  confident,  but  he  who  is  confident  is  not  afraid. ' 

(6)  Bed  qui,  qui  tamen,  can  be  used  in  antithesis  to  adjectives. 

SBphron  mlmorum  quidem  scriptor  sed  quem  Plato*  probftvit,  Quint.,  i.  xo, 
17 ;  Sophron,  a  writer  of  mimes,  'tis  true,  but  (one)  that  Plato  approved. 

(c)  Qui  tamen  may  be  added  to  explain  a  foregoing  statement. 

Causam  tibi  exposuimus  Ephesl,  quam  til  tamen  coram  fecilius  cognosces, 
C,Fam.,  xiii.  55, 1. 

8.  Two  or  more  Relative  clauses  may  be  connected  with  the  same  antecedent  when 
the  one  serves  to  complete  the  idea  of  the  principal  clause,  the  other  to  modify  it : 
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Hla  yb  quae  invlstlgat  occulta,  quae  inventiO  dlcitur,  C,  Tusc.%  i.  as,  61 ; 
the  faculty  that  tracks  out  hidden  things,  which  is  catted  (the  faculty  of)  research. 

4.  The  Relative  is  often  repeated  by  anaphora  (682)  for  stylistic  reasons.  Compare 
C  Tusc.t  i.  as,  62  ;  Plane,  33, 81 ;  L.,  xxm.  14, 3. 

637.  Relative  Sentence  represented  by  a  Participle. — The 
Relative  sentence  is  sometimes  represented  by  a  Participle, 
but  generally  the  Participle  expresses  a  closer  connection 
than  the  mere  explanatory  Eelative. 

Omnfit  aliud  agentft,  aliud  simulantfe  perfidl  (sunt),  C,  Off.,  111.  14,  60; 
all  who  are  driving  at  one  thing  and  pretending  another  are  treacherous. 
[Plsistratufl]  Homfirl  librQs  confusfe  antes  sic  disposuisse  dlcitur  ut  nunc 
fcabemus,  C,  Or.,  in.  34, 137;  Pisistratus  is  said  to  have  arranged  the 
hooks  of  Homer,  which  were  (whereas  they  were)  in  confusion  before, 
as  we  have  them  now. 

COMPARATIVE   SENTENCES. 

638.  A  peculiar  phase  of  the  Relative  sentence  is  the  Com- 
parative, which  is  introduced  in  English  by  as  or  than,  in 
Latin  by  a  great  variety  of  relative  forms  : 

(a)  By  correlatives ;  (b)  by  atque  or  ac ;   (c)  by  quam. 

639.  Moods  in  Comparative  Sentences. — The  mood  of  the 
Dependent  clause  is  the  Indicative,  unless  the  Subjunctive 
is  required  by  the  laws  of  oblique  relation,  or  by  the  condi- 
tional idea  (602). 

Remark.— On  potius  quam  with  the  Subjv.,  see  below,  644,  b.  3. 

640.  The  dependent  clause  often  borrows  its  verb  from  the 
leading  clause.     Compare  602. 

IgnOrStiO  fnturorum  malQrum  Utilior  est  quam  sdentia,  C,  Div.,  n.  9, 
23  (296).  Servl  mOribus  Isdem  erant  quibus  dominus,  Cf.  C,  Verr.,  in.  25, 
62  ;  the  servants  had  the  same  character  as  the  master. 

641.  When  the  dependent  clause  (or  standard  of  compari- 
son) borrows  its  verb  from  the  leading  clause,  the  depend- 
ent clause  is  treated  as  a  part  of  the  leading  clause ;  and  if 
the  first  or  leading  clause  stands  in  the  Accusative  with  the 
Infinitive,  the  second  or  dependent  clause  must  have  the 
Accusative  likewise. 

Ita  sentiO  Latlnam  linguam  locupletiOrem  esse  quam  Graecam,  C,  Fin., 
1. 3, 10;  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  Latin  language  is  richer  than  tM 
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Greek.  Ego  OSium  Caesarem  non  eadem  de  r8  publics  sentlre  quae  me  sciS, 
C,  Pis.,  32,  79;  I  know  that  Gains  Caesar  has  not  the  same  political 
views  that  I  (have). 


I.    Correlative  Comparative  Sentences. 

642.  Correlative  Sentences  of  Comparison  are  introduced 
by  Adjective  and  Adverbial  Correlatives : 


2. 


Adjective  correlatives : 

tot,  totidem 
tantns 
tfilis 
Idem 

quot, 
quantus, 
quails, 
qui, 

(so)  as  many' 
(so)  as  great 

such 

the  same 

-as. 

Adverbial  correlatives : 

tarn 

tantopere 
totiCns  (6s) 
tamdifL 

quam, 
qnantopere, 
quotifins  (6s), 
quamdiU, 

(so)  as  much" 
(so)  as  much 
as  often 
as  long 

as. 

ita,  sic 

'ut,  utl,  slcut,  tamquam  (rare)/ 

itom,  itidem 

quasi  (rare), 
quemadmodum, 
quomodo, 

-so  (as)  =  as. 

Quot  homines,  tot  sententiae,  (as)  many  men,  (so)  many  minds,  Ter., 
Ph.,  454.  Frumentum  tantl  fait  quantl  iste  aestimfivit,  C,  Verr.,  in.  84, 
194  ;  corn  was  worth  as  much  as  he  valued  it.  Plerlque  habere  amicum 
taiem  volunt,  quftles  ipsl  esse  nOn  possunt,  C,  Lael.,  22,  82  ;  most  people 
wish  to  have  a- friend  of  a  character  such  as  they  themselves  cannot 
possess.  CimQn  incidit  in  eandem  invidiam  quam  pater  suus,  Nep.,  v.  3, 1 
(310).  Nihil  est  tarn  populfire  quam  bonitfis,  C,  Lig.,  12,  37;  nothing  is 
so  winning  as  kindness.  Sic  de  ambitiOne  quomodo  d6  arnica  queruntur, 
Seh.,E.M.,  22, 10;  they  complain  of  ambition  as  they  do  of  a  sweet- 
heart. Tamdifl.  requiescO  quamdiU  ad  t6  scribe,  C,  Alt.,  ix.  4, 1 ;  I  rest  as 
long  as  I  am  writing  to  you.  OptO  ut  ita  culque  eveniat,  ut  de  re  pUblica 
quisque  mereatur,  C,  Ph.,  u.  46, 119;  I  wish  each  one's  fortune  to  be 
such  as  he  deserves  of  the  state. 

3.  The  Correlative  is  sometimes  omitted. 

HomS,  non  quam  istl  sunt,  glOriosus,  L.,  xxxv.  49,  7;  a  man,  not  (so) 
vainglorious  as  tliey  are.  DIsc6b  quamdiU  voles,  C,  Off.,  1. 1,2;  you  shall 
learn  (as  long)  as  you  wish. 

Remarks. — 1.  Instead  of  Idem  qui,  Idem  ut  is  sometimes  found. 
DisputaUOnem  exponimus  elsdem  fere  verbis  ut  actum  disputatumque 
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est,  C,  Tu8c.  ii.  3,  g;  we  are  setting  forth  the  discussion  in  very  much 
the  same  words  in  which  it  was  actually  carried  on. 

On  Idem  with  atque,  Sc,  et,  see  643;  on  Idem  with  Dat.,  see  359,  n.  6 ; 
on  Idem  with  cum,  see  310,  R.  2. 

2.  (a)  The  more — the  more,  may  be  translated  by  qufl  (quisque) — eft,  and 
the  like,  with  the  comparatives  ;  but  usually  by  ut  (quisque),  quam — ita, 
tarn,  etc.,  with  the  superlative,  especially  when  the  subj.  is  indefinite. 

TantO  brevius  omne  quanta  fBlicius  tempos,  Puny,  Ep.,  vm.  14, 10  ; 
time  is  the  shorter,  the  happier  it  is.  Quam  citistimfl  conficifls,  tarn 
mfizime'  expediet,  Cato,  Agr.,64,  2;  the  quicker  the  better.  Ut  quisque 
sibl  plfLrimum  cOnfldit,  ita  mfizime  excellit,  C,  Lael.,  9, 30;  the  more  a 
man  trusts  himself,  the  more  he  excels. 

(b)  When  the  predicate  is  the  same,  one  member  often  coalesces  with 
the  other  :  Optimum  quidque  rfirissimum  est,  C,  Fin.,  11.  25, 81  (318,  2), 
=  ut  quidque  optimum  est,  ita  rfirissimum. 

3.  Ut — ita  is  often  used  adversatively  (482, 4).  On  ita — ut,  in  assev- 
erations, see  262. 

4.  Ut  and  pro  eo*  ut  are  frequently  used  in  a  limiting  or  causal  sense, 
so  far  as,  inasmuch  as;  pro"  eo"  ut  temporum  difficultfis  tulit  (C,  Verr., 
in.  54, 126),  so  far  as  the  hard  times  permitted ;  ut  turn  res  erant,  as 
things  were  then;  ut  temporibus  illXs  (C,  Verr.,  in.  54, 125),  for  those 
times;  ut  erat  furiflsus  (C,  Rose. Am. ,  12,  33),  stark  mad  as  he  was;  ut 
SieulI(C.,  Tusc,  1.  8,  15),  as  (is,  was,  to  be  expected  of)  Sicilians. 

Vir  ut  inter  AetOlOs  fficundus,  L.,  xxxn.  33,  9 :  a  man  of  eloquence  for 
an  Aetolian.  Ut  sunt  humfina,  nihil  est  perpetuom  datum,  Pl. ,  Cist.,  194 ; 
as  the  world  wags,  nothing  is  given  for  good  and  all. 

5.  On  quam,  quantus,  and  the  Superlative,  see  303. 

Notice  in  this  connection  quam  qui,  ut  qui,  and  the  like,  with  the 
Superlative  (usually  mfizime) : 

Tarn  sum  amicus  rel  pflblioae  quam  qui  mfizime  (=  est),  C,  Fam.,  v.  2, 
6;  I  am  as  devoted  a  friend  to  the  state  as  he  who  is  most(=  as  any 
man).  Froelium,  ut  quod  mfizime  umquam,  eommissum  est,  L.,  vn.  33, 5. 
Domus  celebrfitur  ita,  ut  cum  mfizime,  C,  Q.F.,  n.  4,  6. 

6.  The  Correlative  forms  do  not  always  correspond  exactly. 
Subeunda  dimicfitiO  totiens,  quot  coniurStl  superessent,  L.,  n.  13,  & 

II.    Comparative  Sentences  with  ATQUE  (AC). 

643.  Adjectives  and  Adverbs  of  Likeness  and  TJnlikeness 
may  take  atque  or  ftc.  v 

Virtus  eadem  in  homine  fie  ded*  est,  C,  Leg.,  1.  8,  25 ;  virtue  is  the  same 
in  man  as  in  god.  Date  operam  n6  simill  atfimur  fortunfi  atque  tisl 
sumus,  Ter.,  Ph.,  30;  do  your  endeavor  that  we  have  not  (i\l)-luck  like 
that  we  had  before.    DissimulSUO  est  cum  alia  dlcuntur  fio  sentifis,  C, 
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Or,,  n.  67, 269;  dissimulation  is  when  other  things  are  said  than  what 
you  mean  (something  is  said  other  than  what  you  mean).  Similiter 
(602,  r.  2)  facii  So  si  me  roges  clip  to*  dufibus  contnear  oeulls,  et  non  altero* 
eonlveam,  C,  N.D.,  in.  3, 8;  you  are  acting  (like)  as  if  you  were  to  ask 
me  why  I  am  looking  at  you  with  two  eyes,  and  not  blinking  with  one. 
Him  dlxl  secns  fie  sentiebam,  C,  Or.,  11. 6, 24  ;  I  did  not  speak  otherwise 
than  I  thought 

Notes.— 1.  The  expression  is  commonly  explained  by  an  ellipsis :  Alitor  dlxl  at* 
que  [alitor]  sentiSbam,  I  spoke  one  way  and  yet  I  was  thinking  another  way. 

So  we  find :  Timed*  n0  aliud  crMam  atque  aliud  nflnties,  Teb.,  Hec.,  844;  I 
fear  that  I  believe  one  thing,  and  you  are  telling  another. 

2.  Instead  of  atque,  et  1b  sometimes  used  ;  this  is  not  common,  bat  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  cases  occurs  in  the  classical  period  :  8olet  euim  aliud  sentlre  et  loqul, 
C,  Fam.,  vni.  1, 3 ;  for  he  has  a  way  of  thinking  one  thing  and  saying  another. 

8.  These  words  are  principally :  aequos,  par,  pariter,  Idem,  iuxtft  (from  the 
classical  period  on),  perinde,  proinde,  pro"  e0 ;  alius,  alitor,  secus  (usually  with  a 
negative),  oontrft,  eontrfirius,  similis,  dissimilis,  simul ;  and  rarely  item,  talis, 
totidem,  prOXimS,  and  a  few  others.  Plautus  uses  thus  some  words  which  involve 
a  similar  meaning,  as  (d0)mtltfire  (M.  6.,  1130).    Compare  also  M.  G.,  763  ;  B.,  725. 

4.  Alius  and  SOOUS  have  quam  occasionally  at  all  periods.    On  the  other  hand,  non 
alius  and  other  negative  combinations  seldom  have  atque,  commonly  quam  or  nisi.  1 
After  negative  forms  of  alius  Cicero  has  regularly  nisi,  occasionally  praetor. 

Fhilosophia  quid  est  aliud  (=  nihil  est  aliud)  nisi  donum  deorum  t  c,  Tunc., 
1.  a6, 64 ;  philosophy— what  else  is  it  but  the  gift  of  the  gods? 

III.    Comparative  Sentences  with  QUAM. 

644.  Comparative  Sentences  with  quam  follow  the  com- 
parative degree  or  comparative  expressions. 

The  Verb  of  the  dependent  clause  is  commonly  to  be  sup- 
plied from  the  leading  clause,  according  to  640. 

In  Comparative  Sentences  quam  takes  the  same  case  after 
it  as  before  it. 

Melior  tutiorque  est  carta  pax  quam  sperfita  victoria,  L.,  xxx.  30, 19 
(307,  a.  1).  Potius  amlctun  quam  die  turn  perdidl,  Quint.,  vi.  3,  20:  I  pre- 
ferred to  lose  my  friend  rather  than  my  joke.  Velim  exlstimos  neminem 
oulquam  cfiriorem  umquam  fuisse  quam  t8  mini,  C,  Fam.,  1. 9, 24  (546,  n.  1). 

Remarks. — 1.  When  the  second  member  is  a  subj.,  and  the  first 
member  an  oblique  case,  the  second  member  must  be  put  in  the  Nom., 
with  the  proper  form  of  the  verb  esse,  unless  the  oblique  case  be  an 
Accusative  : 

Vlclnus  tuus  equum  meUorem  habet  quam  tuus  est,  Cf.  C,  Inv.,  1.  31,  52 
(596).  Ego  hominem  callidiorem  vldl  neminem  quam  PhormiOnem,  Tee., 
Ph.,  59 1 ;  I  have  seen  no  shrewder  man  than  Phormio  (=  quam  Phornuo 
est).  TibI,  multd*  mffidrl  quam  AfricSnus  fait,  me  non  multO  minorem  quam 
Laelium  adiunetum  esse  patere,  Cf.  C,  Fam.,  v.  7, 3. 
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2.  On  quam  pr6,  and  quam  qui,  see  298.  On  the  double  comparative, 
see  299. 

3.  (a)  When  two  clauses  are  compared  by  potius,  rather,  prius,  before, 
citius,  quicker,  sooner,  the  second  clause  is  put  in  the  Pr.  or  Impf. 
Subjv.  (512),  with  or  (in  Cicero  regularly)  without  ut. 

Depugnft  potius  quam  serviSs,  C,  Alt.,  vn.  7,  7  (577,  n.  G).  (Dlxerunt) 
■0  mflityis  morituros  potius  quam  ut  tantum  deaecoris  admittl  patiantur, 
L.,  iy.  2, 8;  they  said  that  they  would  rather  die  a  thousand  times  than 
(to)  suffer  such  a  disgrace  to  slip  in.  Morituros  s5  afflrm&bant  citius 
quam  in  alisnos  mores  verterentur,  L.,  xxiv.  3, 12 ;  they  declared  that 
they  had  rather  die,  than  let  themselves  be  changed  to  foreign  ways. 

(b)  If  the  leading  clause  is  in  the  Inf.,  the  dependent  clause  may 
be  in  the  Inf.  likewise,  and  this  is  the  regular  construction  in  classical 
Latin  when  the  Inf.  follows  a  verb  of  Will  and  Desire  ;  Cicero  uses 
the  Inf.  regularly,  Caesar  generally,  though  examples  of  the  simple 
Subjv.  are  not  uncommon  in  both  ;  Ltvt  is  very  fond  of  the  Subjv., 
especially  with  ut,  which  is  cited  first  from  him. 

8ft  ab  omnibus  desertos  potius  quam  abs  tft  defenses  esse  malunt,  C,  Div. 
in  Caec,  6,  21 ;  they  prefer  to  be  deserted  by  all  ratlier  than  defended 
by  you. 

Notes.— 1.  Instead  of  tam- quam,  so— as,  the  Roman  prefers  the  combinations 
nOn  minus  quam-non  magis  quam  (by  Litotes). 

(a)  N On  minus  quam  means  no  less  than  -  quite  as  much  : 

Patria  hominibus  nOn  minus  quam  llberl  cara  esse  debet,  {Cf.  c.,)  Fam.,  iv. 
5, 2 ;  country  ought  to  be  no  less  dear  to  men  than  children  (=  quite  as  dear  as). 

The  meaning  as  little  as  is  cited  only  from  Ter.,  Hec,  647  :  nOn  tibi  illud  factum 
minus  placet  quam  mibi,  where  not  less  than  =  quite  as  much  as  =  as  little  an. 

(b)  NOn  magis  quam  means  quite  as  little,  or  quite  as  much : 

Animus  nOn  magis  est  sfinus  quam  corpus,  Cf.  C,  Tusc,  hi.  s,  10 ;  the  mind 
is  no  more  sound  than  the  body  =  as  little  sound  as  the  body.  (Or  it  might  mean :  The 
mind  is  no  more  sound  than  the  body  =  the  body  is  quite  as  sound  as  the  mind.) 

So  with  other  comparatives. 

Fabius  non  in  armls  praestantior  fait  quam  in  togfi,  Cf.  C,  Cat.M.,  4, 11; 
Fabius  was  not  more  distinguished  in  war  than  in  peace  {no  less  distinguished  in  peace 
than  in  war,  quite  as  distinguished  in  peace  as  in  war). 

2.  After  a  negative  comparative,  atque  is  occasionally  found  for  quam  in  Plautus, 
Terence,  Catullus,  Vergil;  much  more  often  in  Horace  (nine  times  in  the 
Satires,  twice  in  the  Epodes),  who  uses  it  also  after  a  positive. 

NOn  Apollinis  magis  verum  atque  hoc  responsumst,  Ter.,  And.,  698.  H1I 
non  minus  So  tibi  pectore  uritur  intimO  flamma,  Cat.,  lxi.  176.  Cf.  H.,  s.,  11.  f,  96. 


THE  ABRIDGED  SENTENCE. 

645.  The  compound  sentence  may  be  reduced  to  a  simple 
sentence,  by  substituting  an  Infinitive  or  a  Participle  for  the 
dependent  clause. 
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THE  INFINITIVE  AND   INFINITIVE  FORMS. 

646.  The  practical  uses  of  the  Infinitive  and  its  kindred 
forms,  as  equivalents  of  dependent  clauses,  have  already  been 
considered : 

Infinitive  after  Verbs  of  Creation  :  423. 

Gerund  and  Gerundive  :  425-433. 

Supine:  434-436. 

Infinitive  in  Object  Sentences  :  526-531. 

Infinitive  in  Complementary  Final  Sentences  :  532. 

Infinitive  in  Eelative  Sentences  :  635. 

Note.— Under  the  head  of  the  Abridged  Sentence  will  be  treated  the  Historical  In- 
finitive and  OrStiQ  Obliqua :  the  Historical  Infinitive,  because  it  is  a  compendious 
Imperfect :  OrfitiO  Obliqua,  because  it  foreshortens,  if  it  does  not  actually  abridge, 
and  effaces  the  finer  distinctions  of  OrStiO  B6cta. 

HISTORICAL  INFINITIVE. 

647.  The  Infinitive  of  the  Present  is  sometimes  used  by 
the  historians  to  give  a  rapid  sequence  of  events,  with  the 
subject  in  the  Nominative ;  generally,  several  Infinitives  in 
succession. 

(Verrfis)  minitSrl  DiodOrQ,  vociferarl  palam,  lacrimSs  interdum  vix  tenere, 
C,  Verr.,  iv.  18,  39  ;  Verres  threatened  (was  for  threatening)  Diodorus, 
bawled  out  before  everybody,  sometimes  could  hardly  restrain  his  tears. 

Notes.— 1.  The  ancient  assumption  of  an  ellipsis  of  coepit,  began  (Quint.,  ix.  3, 
58),  serves  to  show  the  conception,  although  it  does  not  explain  the  construction,  which 
has  not  yet  received  a  convincing  explanation.  A  curious  parallel  is  de  with  Infinitive 
in  French.  The  Final  Infinitive  {to  be)  for,  may  help  the  conception,  as  it  sometimes 
does  the  translation.  It  takes  the  place  of  the  Imperfect,  is  used  chiefly  in  rapid  pas- 
sages, and  gives  the  outline  of  the  thought,  and  not  the  details ;  it  has  regularly  the 
sequence  of  a  Past  tense. 

2.  The  Historical  Infinitive  is  sometimes  found  after  com,  ubi,  etc.  See  S.,  lug., 
98, 2 ;  L.,  m.  37, 6 ;  Tac,  Ann.,  11. 4, 4 ;  H.,  in.  31 ;  Ann.,  in.  26, 2.  No  examples  are 
cited  from  Cicero  and  Caesar  ;  this  usage  is  characteristic  of  Tacitus. 

OratiO  oblTqua. 

648.  The  thoughts  of  the  narrator,  or  the  exact  words  of 
a  person,  as  reported  by  the  narrator,  are  called  Oratio  Kecta, 
or  Direct  Discourse. 

Indirect  Discourse,  or  6rati6  Obliqua,  reports  not  the  exact 
words  spoken,  but  the  general  impression  produced. 

Remarks. — 1.  Under  the  general  head  of  OrStiO  Obliqua  are  em- 
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braced  also  those  clauses  which  imply  Indirect  Quotation  (Partial 
Obliquity).     See  508. 

2.  Inquam,  quoth  I,  is  used  in  citing  the  drfitiO  BCcta ;  SiO,  I  say, 
generally  in  OrfttiO  Obllqua.  Inquam  never  precedes  the  OrfitiO  Obllqua, 
but  is  always  parenthetic ;  SiO  may  or  may  not  be  parenthetic.  OrfttiS 
Beeta  may  also  be  cited  by  a  parenthetic  "  ut  ait,"  "  ut  ftiunt,"  rarely 
ait,  (as)  Tie  says,  (as)  they  say.  The  subject  of  inquit  often  precedes 
the  quotation,  but  when  it  is  mentioned  in  the  parenthesis  it  is  almost 
always  put  after  the  verb. 

Turn  Cotta :  rumoribus  m&ram,  inquit,  pUgnSs,  Q.yN.D.y  in.  5, 13  (484). 
Aliquot  somnia  vera,  inquit  Ennius,  C,  Div.,  n.  62, 127;  "some  dreams 
are  true,"  quoth  Ennius. 

3.  The  lacking  forms  of  inquam  are  supplied  by  forms  of  dlcere. 

649.  Or&tid  Obllqua  differs  from  Oratid  Kecta,  partly  in  the 
use  of  the  Moods  and  Tenses,  partly  in  the  use  of  the  pronouns. 

Notes. — 1.  It  mast  be  remembered  that  as  a  rule  the  Roman  thought  immediately 
in  0.  0.,  and  did  not  think  first  in  6,  B.  and  then  transfer  to  0.  0. ;  also  that  0.  0.  is 
necessarily  less  accurate  in  its  conception  than  6,  B.,  and  hence  it  is  not  always  possible 
to  construct  the  0.  B.  from  the  0.  0.  with  perfect  certainty.  What  is  ideal  to  the 
speaker  may  become  unreal  to  the  narrator,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  result,  and  hence, 
when  accuracy  is  aimed  at,  the  narrator  takes  the  point  of  view  of  the  speaker,  and  in 
the  last  resort  passes  over  to  0,  Beeta. 

2.  0.  Obllqua  often  comes  in  without  any  formal  notice,  and  the  governing  verb  has 
often  to  be  supplied  from  the  context,  sometimes  from  a  preceding  negative. 

(BSgulua)  sententiam  ne*  dlceret  recusfivit ;  {.saying  that)  quam  ditL  iure 
itlrandO  hostium  tenSrgtur,  nOn  esse  s6  senfitOrem,  C,  Off.,  in.  27, 100. 

(Idem  BSgulus)  reddl  captlvOs  negfivit  esse  Utile ;  (saying  that)  illOs  enim 
adulfecentei  esse,  s8  iam  cOnfectum  senecttlte,  lb. 

8.  Sometimes,  after  a  long  stretch  of  5.  Obllqua,  the  writer  suddenly  shifts  to  the 
0.  Bficta.    Examples :  C,  Tusc.y  11.  25, 61 ;  L.,  n.  7, 9,  etc. 

Moods  In  OrStid  Obllqua. 

650.  In  Oratid  Obllqua  the  principal  clauses  (except  In- 
terrogatives  and  Imperatives)  are  put  in  the  Infinitive,  the 
subordinate  clauses  in  the  Subjunctive. 

OrfttiO  Beeta :      Apud  Hypanim  fluvium,  inquit  Aristoteles, 

OrStiO  Obllqua :  Apud  Bypanim  fluvium  Aristoteles  ait 

0.  B. :  bestiolae  quaedam  nfiscuntur, 

0. 0. :  beatiolfis  quSsdam  nfisol, 

6.  B. :  quae  Unum  diem  vlvunt, 

0. 0. :  quae  unum  diem  vlvant,  C,  Tusc.,  1. 39, 94. 

0.  B.— On  the  river  Bog,  says  Aristotle,      t  little  creatures  are  born,  that  live  (but) 

0.  0.— Aristotle  says  that  on  the  river  Bog, »     one  day. 

Socrates  dlcere  solSbat : 

6.  B.  Omnes  in  eo  quod  soiunt  satis  sunt  eloquent**, 

0. 0.  Omnes  in  e0  quod  sclrent  satis  esse  Bloquentfis,  C,  Or.,  1. 14, 63. 
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0.  B.  Socrates  used  to  say:  "All  men  abb  eloquent  enough  in  what  they  under- 
stand." 

0.  0.  Socrates  used  to  say  that  all  men  were  eloquent  enough  in  what  they  under- 
stood. 

Remark. — When  the  Principal  Clause,  or  Apodosis,  is  in  the  Indie, 
the  Inf.  is  used  according  to  vthe  rule  for  Verbs  of  Saying  and  Think- 
ing. When  the  Principal  Clause,  or  Apodosis,  is  in  the  Subjv.,  as  in 
the  Ideal  and  Unreal  Conditions,  special  rules  are  necessary  (656). 

Otherwise,  Subjv.  in  6.  B.  continues  to  be  Subjv.  in  6.  0. 

Note.— In  Caesar,  B.  C,  in.  73, 6,  where  a  principal  clause  is  apparently  put  in 
the  Subjv.,  instead  of  detrlmentum  in  bonum  verteret,  read  (fore  at) . . .  verte- 
ret,  with  Vossiu8,  Dflbner,  Perrin,  Hoffmann.    Nep.,  n.  7,  6,  is  disputed. 

651.  Interrogative  sentences  are  put  in  the  Subjunctive, 
according  to  467  ;  inasmuch  as  the  verb  of  Saying  involves 
the  verb  of  Asking. 

Ariovistus  respondit  s6  prius  in  Galliam  vBnisse  qnam  populum  Bomfi- 
num:  quid  sib!  vellet  cor  in  softs  possessionem  veniret,  Caes.,  B.G.,  1. 44, 
7 ;  Ariovistus  replied  that  he  had  come  to  Gaul  before  the  Roman  peo- 
ple ;  what  did  he  (Caesar)  mean  by  coming  into  his  possessions  f  (Quid 
tibivlst) 

Remarks. — 1.  Indicative  Rhetorical  Questions  (464),  being  substan- 
tially statements,  are  transferred  from  the  Indie,  of  0.  B.  to  the  Ace. 
and  Inf.  of  0.  0.  when  they  are  in  the  First  and  Third  Persons.  The 
Second  Person  goes  into  the  Subjunctive. 

0.  B»  Norn  possum  1        Can  I  f  [No-]  6.  0.  Hum  posse  1 

Caes.,  B.  6\,  1. 14;  Could  he  t 
Quid  est  turpius  1  What  is  baser  f  [Nothing.]  Quid  esse  turpius  t 

Caes.,  B.  Gr.,  v.  28,  6 ;  What  was  baser  t 

QuOse*  repuls6s  ab  BomSnls  ituros?  L.,  xxxiv.  11,6;  whither  should 
they  go,  if  repelled  by  the  Romans  f  (Quo"  lbimus  1)  Cul  nOn  appftrfire 
ab  eo*  qui  prior  arma  intulisset  iniuriam  ortam  (esse)  1  L.,  xxxn.  10,  6;  to 
whom  is  it  not  evident  that  the  wrong  began  with  him,  who  had  been 
the  first  to  wage  war  f    (Cul  non  appfiret  1) 

Examples  are  not  found  in  early  Latin,  are  rare  in  classical  period, 
but  are  especially  common  in  Livy. 

SI  bonum  ducerent,  quid  pro"  noxiO  damnSssent?  L.,  xxvn.  34, 13;  if 
they  thought  him  a  good  man,  why  had  they  condemned  him  as  guilty  f 
(SI  bonum  ducitis,  quid  pro"  noxiO  damnSstis  1) 

The  Question  in  the  Second  Person  often  veils  an  Imperative.  Here 
from  Livy  on  the  Subjv.  is  the  rule. 

Nee  eSssfibant  Sablnl  Instfirc  rogitantfe  quid  tererent  tempus,  L.,  in. 
61,13.     (5.B.,  Quidteritisl) 
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Exceptions  are  rare  ;  Subjv.  with  Third  Person,  Caes.,  B.C.,  i.  32, 
3;  Inf.  with  Second  Person,  L.,  vi.  39, 10. 

2.  In  Subjv.  Rhetorical  Questions  the  Subjv.  is  either  retained  or 
transferred  to  the  Infinitive.   The  Deliberative  Subjv.  is  always  retained. 

Quia  sibl  persufidfiret  sine  certfi  re  Ambiorigem  ad  Biuimodl  consilium 
dfecendissel  Caes.,  B.G.,  v.  29,  5  ;  who*  could  persuade  himself  that 
Ambionx  had  proceeded  to  an  extreme  measure  like  that,  without  (hav- 
ing made)  a  sure  thing  (of  it)  ?    (Quia  sibi  persuftdeat  1) 

The  Inf.  form  would  be  the  Future :  quern  sibi  persufisurum  1  (659), 
and  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Fut.  Indicative. 

652.  Imperative  sentences  are  put  in  the  Subjunctive, 
sometimes  with,  usually  without,  ut;  the  Negative  is,  of 
course,  ne  (never  ut  ne). 

Eedditur  respQnsum :  nondum  tempos  pugnae  esse ;  castrls  s6  tenerent, 
L.,  11. 45, 8;  there  was  returned  for  answer,  that  it  was  not  yet  time  to 
fight,  that  they  must  keep  within  the  camp.  (5.  B.,  castrls  vOs  tenfite.) 
(Vercingetorlx)  oohortfitus  est :  ne" perturbSrentur  inoommodO,  Caes.,  B. G., 
vii.  29, 1 ;  Vercingetmx  comforted  them  (by  saying)  that  they  must  not 
allow  themselves  to  be  disconcerted  by  the  disaster.  (6.  E.,  nollte  per- 
turbSrl.) 

Remarks. — 1.  Ut  can  be  used  according  to  546,  after  verbs  of  Will 
and  Desire  and  their  equivalents. 

Pythia  respondit  ut  moenibus  llgnels  sfi  mtlnlrent,  Nbp.,  ii.  2, 6  ;  the 
Pythia  answered  that  they  must  defend  themselves  with  walls  of  wood. 

2.  Verbs  of  Will  and  Desire,  being  also  verba  dlcendl,  frequently 
have  an  ut  clause  followed  by  an  Ace.  with  the  Inf.,  the  second  clause 
adding  a  statement  to  the  request. 

Ubil  Orfibant  ut  sibi  auxilium  ferret ;  ad  aturilimn  spemque  reliqul  tem- 
porifl  satis  futflrum,  Caes.,  B.  G.t  iv.  16,  5. 

Tenses  In   Oratfo  Obllqua. 

653.  The  Tenses  of  the  Infinitive  follow  the  laws  already 
laid  down  (530) : 

The  Present  Infinitive  expresses  contemporaneous  action  ; 
The  Perfect  Infinitive  expresses  prior  action  ; 
The  Future  Infinitive  expresses  future  action. 

Remark. — The  Impf.  Indie,  as  expressing  prior  continuance, 
becomes  the  Pf .  Inf.  in  0.  0.,  and  hence  loses  its  note  of  continuance. 

654.  The  Tenses  of  the  Subjunctive  follow  the  laws  of 
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sequence  (510).     The  choice  is  regulated  by  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Reporter,  or  the  point  of  view  of  the  Speaker. 

Note.— By  assuming  the  point  of  view  of  the  speaker,  greater  liveliness  as  well  as 
greater  accuracy  is  imparted  to  the  discourse.  This  form  is  technically  called  Beprae- 
sent&tiQ.  In  Conditional  Sentences  BepraesentStiO  often  serves  to  prevent  ambigu- 
ity. The  point  of  view  not  unfrequently  shifts  from  reporter  to  speaker,  sometimes  in 
the  same  sentence ;  this  has  the  effect  of  giving  additional  emphasis  to  the  primary 
verb,  and  is  therefore  common  in  commands  and  in  favorable  alternatives. 

Point  of  View  of  the  Reporter  : 

Legation!  Ariovistus  respondit :  ttibl  mlrum  viderl  quid  in  snfi  Oallifi 
quam  bellO  vicisset,  Caesarl  negOtil  esset,  Caes.,  B.G.,i.  34, 4  ;  to  the 
embassy  Ariovistus  replied,  that  it  seemed  strange  to  him  (he  wondered) 
what  business  Caesar  had  in  his  Gaul%  which  he  had  conquered  in 
war. 

Point  of  View  of  the  Speaker  : 

[LSg&tis  HelvStiornm]  Caesar  respondit :  cQnsnesse  deos  immortSles,  qno" 
gravins  homines  ex  oommutfitione  rerum  doleant,  quos  pr9  scelere  eorxun 
olclscl  velint,  his  secundiOre*  interdnm  res  concSdere,  Caes.,  B. G.,  i.  14,  5 ; 
to  the  envoys  of  the  Helvetians  Caesar  replied,  that  the  gods  were  (are) 
wont,  that  men  might  (may)  suffer  the  more  severely  from  change  in 
their  fortunes,  to  grant  occasional  increase  of  prosperity  to  those  whom 
they  wished  (wish)  to  punish  for  their  crime.  (A  long  passage  is  L., 
xxvni.  32.) 

Point  of  View  shifted : 

Ad  haec  Martins  respondit :  SI  quid  ab  senStfL  petere  vellent,  ab  armls 
discMant,  S.,  C,  34, 1;  thereto  Marcius  replied:  If  they  wished  to  ask 
anything  of  the  senate,  they  must  lay  down  their  arms. 

Proinde  ant  ceaerent  (undesired  alternative)  animo"  atqne  virtnte  gentl 
per  to*  dies  totifins  ab  88  victae,  ant  itineris  flnem  sperent  (desired  alterna- 
tive) campum  interiacentem  Tiberl  So  moenibns  Romania,  L.,  xxi.  30, 11 ; 
therefore  they  should  either  yield  in  spirit  and  courage  to  a  nation 
which  during  those  days  they  had  so  often  conquered,  or  they  must  hope 
as  the  end  of  their  march  the  plain  that  lies  between  the  Tiber  and  the 
walls  of  Rome. 

655.  Object,  Causal,  Temporal,  and  Relative  Clauses  fol- 
low the  general  laws  for  Subordinate  Clauses  in  Or&tio 
Obllqua. 

For  examples  of  Object  Clauses,  see  525  ;  for  Causal,  see  541  ;  for 
Temporal,  see  561-564,  569-577;  for  Relative,  see  628. 

Remarks. — 1.  Coordinate  Relative  Clauses  are  put  in  the  Ace.  and 
Infinitive  (635). 
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2.  Relative  Clauses  are  put  in  the  Indicative :  (a)  In  mere  circum- 
locutions,   (b)  In  explanations  of  the  narrator  (628,  a.). 

3.  Dum,  with  the  lndic,  is  often  retained  as  a  mere  circumlocution: 
Die,  hospes,  Spartae  nOs  t6  hie  vldisse  iacentls,  dum  sftnctls  patriae  lfigi- 

bus  obsequimur,  C,  Tuse.9  1. 42, 101 ;  tell  Sparta,  stranger,  that  thou  hast 
seen  us  lying  here  obeying  (in  obedience  to)  our  country's  hallowed 
laws. 

So  also  sometimes  cam ;  see  C,  Lael.t  3, 12. 

656.    Conditional  Sentences  in  Or&tld  Obllqua,  Total  and 

Partial. 

i.  The  Protasis  follows  the  rule  for  subordinate  clauses 
(650). 

2.  The  Indicative  Apodosis  follows  the  rule,  but  Present, 
Imperfect,  and  Perfect  Subjunctive  are  turned  into  the 
Future  Infinitive  or  its  periphrases. 

The  Pluperfect  Subjunctive  is  transferred  to  the  Perfect 
Infinitive  of  the  Active  Periphrastic  Conjugation. 

Passive  and  Supineless  Verbs  take  the  circumlocution 
with  futurum  fuisse  nt  .  .  .  .  248,  n.  3. 

Remark.— Posse  needs  no  Fut.  (248,  &.)>  an(i  potuisse  no  Periphrastic 
Pf.  Inf.,  so  that  these  forms  are  often  used  to  lighten  the  construction. 

3.  Identical  Forms. — In  the  transfer  of  Conditions  to 
0.  0.,  the  difference  between  many  forms  disappears.  For 
instance, 


1.  SlidcrSdia,  errfibis. 

2.  SIidcr6d6s,err&bis. 
8.  81  id  cr8d&8,  erres. 


DIcO  tfi,  si  id  crfid&s,  err&turum  esse. 
DIxl  t8,  si  id  crSderfle,  err&turum  c 


n.  1.  SI  id  crBdis,  errftbis. 
2.  SI  id  creaes,  errftbis. 
8.  SI  id  crfidfts,  erres. 
4.  81  id  creueres,  errftres. . 

m.  1.  81  id  crSdideris,  errftbis.     ' 

I  ZiSSA  £?ve*.  |D«xI»,rtidcrMMlM8.I«rSt«rn»^ 
4.  81  id  creoidissei,  errftrei,  J 

Notes.— 1.  In  No.  I.  the  difference  is  not  vital,  though  exactness  is  lost 
2.  (a)  In  No.  II.  the  ambiguity  lies  practically  between  2  and  3 ;  inasmuch  as 
Bepraesent&tiO  is  usually  employed  forthe  Logical  Condition,  and  the  Periphrastic 
Pf.  Inf.  is  employed  in  the  Unreal,  wherever  it  is  possible.  The  difference  between 
an  Unfulfilled  Present  and  an  Unfulfilled  Past  would  naturally  vanish  to  the  narrator, 
to  whom  both  are  Past. 

Ariovistus  respondit :  si  quid  ipsl  ft  Caesare  opus  esset,  sfisS  ad  ilium  yen- 
turum  fuisse :  si  quid  ille  80  velit,  ilium  ad  sfl  venire  oport&e,  Cabs.,  B.G.% i. 
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34, 2 ;  Aricvistus  answered,  that  if  he  had  wanted  anything  of  Caesar  he  would  have 
come  to  him  ;ifhe  (Caesar)  wanted  anything  of  him,  he  ought  to  come  to  him  (Ario- 
vistus).  6.  B. :  si  quid  mini  S  Caesare  opus  esset,  ego  ad  ilium  venissem ;  si 
quid  ille  m6  vult,  ilium  ad  m6  venire  oportet. 

Fatentur  s6  virttltis  causS,  nisi  ea  voluptfitem  faceret,  n6  mannm  qnidem 
verstiroa  foisse,  C ,  Fin.,  v.  31, 93 ;  they  confess  that  for  virtue's  own  sake,  \f  it  did 
not  cause  pleasure,  they  would  not  even  turn  a  hand.  0.  B. :  nisi  ea  voluptfitem 
faceret  ne"  manum  qnidem  verteremus. 

(0)  Occasionally  in  the  Logical  Condition  the  Fut.  Indie,  is  changed  to  the  Fat. 
Periphrastic  Subjv.,  thus :  si  adsensurus  esset,  etiam  opinftturum  is  an  0.  0. 
quotation  for  si . . .  adsentiStur,  oplnfibitur  in  C ,  Ac,  n.  21, 67. 

3.  No.  Ill ,  like  No.  II.,  is  used  chiefly  of  the  future.  But  in  3  the  periphrases  with 
fore  (fatftrnm  esse)  are  commonly  employed  for  the  active  and  the  Pf .  participle,  with 
fore  for  the  passive.  In  4  the  same  fading  out  of  the  difference  between  Unfulfilled 
Present  and  Past  occurs  as  in  U./ 

657.  Logical  Conditions  in  Orfttio  Obliqua, 

1.  Ad  haec  Ariovistns  respondit :  si  ipse  populO  BomfinO  non  praescrl- 
beret  qnemadmodum  snO  iflre  uteretur,  non  oportCre  s6s6  S  populG  Bom&nO  in 
snO  itlre  impedlrl,  Caes.,  B.G.,  1.  36,  2  ;  to  this  Ariovistus  made  answer : 
If  he  did  not  prescribe  to  the  Roman  people  how  to  exercise  their  right, 
he  ought  not  to  be  hindered  by  the  Roman  people  m  the  exercise  of  his 
right.    (0.  B. :  si  ego  non  praescrlbO,  non  oportet  me  impedlrl.) 

2.  81  bonnm  dflcerent,  quid  pro"  noxiO  damnfissent?  SI  noxium  com- 
perissent,  quid  alterum  (consulStum)  crfiderent  ?  L  ,  xxvu.  34, 13 ;  if  they 
thought  him  a  good  man,  why  had  they  condemned  him  as  guilty  ;  \f, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  had  found  him  guilty,  why  did  they  intrust 
him  with  a  second  consulship  f  (0.  B. :  si—  dUcitis,  quid  damnSstis  ?  si — 
oomperistis,  quid  crMitis  1) 

3.  Titnrins  clfimitfibat,  snam  sententiam  in  utramque  partem  esse 
ttltam ;  si  nihil  esset  (0.  B. :  si  nihil  erit)  durius,  nulla  perlculG  ad  proxi- 
mam  legionem  perventuros  (0.  B. :  pervenifitis) ;  si  Gallia  omnia  cum  Ger- 
mSnls  consentlret  (6.  B. :  si  consentit)  unam  esse  (0.  B. :  est)  in  celeritftte 
positam  salutem,  Caes.,  B.O.,  v.  29,  6;  Titurius  kept  crying  out  that 
his  resolution  was  safe  in  either  case:  if  there  were  (should  be)  no 
especial  pressure,  they  would  get  to  the  next  legion  without  danger  ;  if 
all  Gaul  was  in  league  with  the  Germans,  their  only  safety  lay  in  speed. 

4.  Enm  omnium  labOrum  flnem  fore  exlstim&bant  si  hostem  HiberO 
intercludere  potuissent,  Caes.,  B.C.,  1.  68,  3;  they  thought  that  would  be 
the  end  of  all  (their)  toils,  if  they  could  cut  off  the  enemy  from  the 
Ebro.  (6.  B. :  is  labOrum  finis  erit  (or  fuerit)  si  hostem  intercludere 
potuerimus. 

5.  [Hi]  Iugurthae  non  mediocrem  animum  pollicitandO  accendCbant  si 
Micipsa  rfix  occidisset,  fore  utl  solus  imperl  Numidiae  potlrfitur,  S.,  lug.,  8, 
1 ;  these  persons  kindled  no  little  courage  in  JugurthaCs  heart)  by  prom- 
ising over  and  over  that  if  King  Micipsa  fell,  he  alone  should  possess  the 
rule  over  Numidia.    (6.  B. :  si  Micipsa  oeciderit,  tu  solus  imperl  potifiris.) 
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6.  [Fid*  data  est]  si  Iugurtham  vlvom  ant  neefitum  sibl  trfididisset 
fore  at  illl  senfitus  inpunitfitemet  sua  omnia  eoncederet,  S.,  lug.,  61,  5;  his 
word  was  pledged  that  if  he  delivered  to  him  Jugurtha,  alive  or  dead, 
the  senate  would  grant  him  impunity,  and  all  that  was  his.  (6.  B. :  si 
mini  trfididerls,  tibl  senfitus  tua  omnia  concSdet.) 

7.  N5n  multo*  ante  nrbem  captam  exaudlta  v5x  est .  . .  futfLrum  esse, 
nisi  provlsum  esset,  nt  BOma  eaperStur,  C,  Div.,  1.  45, 101 ;  not  long  before 
the  taking  of  the  city,  a  voice  was  heard  (saying),  that  unless  precau- 
tions were  adopted,  Rome  would  be  taken.  (6.  B. :  nisi  provlsum  erit, 
BOma  capiStur.) 

8.  Ariovistus  respondit  si  quid  ille  s6  velit  ilium  ad  s6  venire  oportere, 
Caes.,  B.G.,  1.  34,  2  (656,  3,  n.  2). 

9.  Ariovistus  respondit  nisi  dScBdat  [Caesar]  s6s8  ilium  pro*  hoste  habi- 
turum ;  quod  si  eum  interffioerit,  multls  seed*  nObilibus  prlncipibusque  popull 
BomfinI  grStum  esse  facturum,  Caes.,  B.C.,  1.  44, 12;  Ariovistus  replied, 
that  unless  Caesar  withdrew,  he  should  regard  him  as  an  enemy,  and 
in  case  he  killed  him,  he  would  do  a  favor  to  many  men  of  the  highest 
position  among  the  Roman  people.  (5.  B. :  nisi  d5c8d6s  t6  pro"  hoste 
habsbd* . .  .*I  t8  interftcero*  grStum  fecerS;  244,  r.  4.) 

Remark. — Posse  is  used  as  has  been  stated  (656,  2,  r.). 

Negarunt  diriml  bellum  posse  nisi  Messenils  Acnael  Pylum  redderent, 
L„  xxvn.  30, 13;  they  said  that  the  war  could  not  be  stopped  unless  the 
Achaeans  restored  Pylos  to  the  Messenians.  (6.  B. :  bellum  diriml  non 
potest  (poterit)  nisi  Pylum  reddent.) 

Docent,  si  turris  concidisset,  non  posse  mflites  continerl  quln  spe"  praedae 
in  urbem  irrumporent,  Caes.,  B.C.,  11.  12,  4;  they  show  that  if  the  tower 
fell,  the  soldiers  could  not  be  kept  from  bursting  into  the  city  in  the  hope 
of  booty.    (0.  B. :  si  conciderit,  nOn  possunt  (poterunt)  continerl.) 

658.  Ideal  Conditions  in  Or&tio  Obliqua. 

1.  Ait  se"  si  urStur  "  Quam  hoc  suave  "  dicturum,  C,  Fin.,  11.  27, 88 ;  Tie 
declares  that  if  he  were  to  be  burnt  he  would  say,  "  How  sweet  this  is." 
(0.  B. :  si  fLrar,  dlcam,  same  form  as  Logical.) 

2.  VoluptStem  si  ipsa  pro"  se"  loqufitur  conc8ssuram  arbitror  Dlgnitfitl, 
C,  Fin.,  in.  1, 1 ;  I  think  that  if  Pleasure  were  to  speak  for  herself,  she 
would  yield  (the  palm)  to  Virtue.  The  context  shows  that  the  condi- 
tion is  Ideal,  not  Logical.    SI  loquStur,  conceoat.    Compare  596,  R.  1. 

659.  Unreal  Conditions  in  Or&tid  Obliqua. 

1.  Titurius  clamitsbat  Eburones,  si  [Caesar]  adesset,  ad  castra  Venturis 
[n5n]  esse,  Caes.,  B.C.,  v.  29, 2  ;  Titurius  kept  crying  out  that  ij 
Caesar  were  there,  the  Eburones  would  not  be  coming  to  the  camp. 
(O.  B. ;  si  Caesar  adesset,  Eburones  non  venlrent.)     On  the  rareness  ol 
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this  form,  see  597,  r.  4;  and  even  this  passage  has  been  emended  into 
venture*  sese"  (for  esse). 

2.  [AppftrCbat]  si  diHtins  vlxisset,  Hamilcare,  dace  PoenOe  arma  Xtaliae 
inlStfiros  foisse,  L.,  xxi.  2,  2;  it  was  evident  that  if  he  had  lived  longer, 
the  Panics  would  have  carried  their  arms  into  Italy  under  Hamilcar>8 
conduct. 

3.  Nisi  e0  ip&O  tempore  nan  til  de*  Caesaris  Victoria"  essent  allfitl  exIstimS- 
bant  plerlque  fotftrom  foisse  ut  (oppidum)  Smitteretor,  Caes.,  B.C.,  in. 
101,  3;  had  not  news  of  Caesar's  victory  been  brought  at  that  very  time, 
most  persons  thought  the  city  would  have  been  lost.  (6.  B. :  nisi  nuntil 
allfitl  essent,  oppidum  Smissom  esset.) 

Notb.— As  the  Plupf .  Indie,  is  sometimes  used  (rhetorically)  for  the  Subjv.  (254,  b. 
3),  so  the  ordinary  Pf.  Inf.  is  sometimes  employed  instead  of  the  Periphrastic  : 

Nem6  mini  persnSdSbit  moltos  praestantes  viros  tanta  esse  confitos 
(=  conStoros  foisse)  nisi  animO  cernerent  (597,  r.  i)  posteritfitem  ad  s8  perti- 
nere,  C,  Cat.M.,  23, 82 ;  no  one  will  persuade  me  that  (so)  many  eminent  men  had 
made  such  mighty  endeavors,  had  they  not  seen  with  their  minds'*  (eye)  that  posterity 
belonged  to  them.  Agricola  solSbat  nSrrSre  s6  prima"  in  invents  stndiom 
philosophiae  Serins  hansisse  (0.  B. :  haoserat),  nl  prfidentia  mfitris  coercn- 
isset,  Qf-  Tac,  Agr.y  4, 5 ;  Agricola  used  to  relate  that  in  his  earliest  youth  he  would 
have  drunk  in  more  eagerly  the  study  of  philosophy,  had  not  his  mother's  prudence 
restrained  him. 

So  with  potoisse : 

(Pompelom)  plerlque  exlstimant  si  Serins  Inseqol  voloisset  bellom  e5  die" 
potoisse  flnire,  Caes.,  B.  C,  hi.  51, 3 ;  most  people  think  that  if  Pompey  had  (but) 
determined  to  follow  up  more  energetically,  he  could  have  finished  the  war  on  that  day. 
(0.  B. :  si  voloisset,  potoit,  597,  r.  3.)  Namqne  ills  moltitodine  si  sSna  mens 
esset  (597,  r.  1)  Graeciae,  suppliciom  PersSs  dare  potoisse,  Nep.,  xvn.  5, 2 ;  for 
with  that  number,  if  Greece  had  had  (had  been  in  her)  sound  mind,  the  Persians 
might  have  paid  the  penalty  (due).  (0.  B. :  si  sSna  mSns  esset  Graeciae,  suppli- 
ciom Persae  dare  potuerunt.) 

Pronouns  In  Oratio  ObiTqua. 

660.  i.  The  Reflexive  is  used  according  to  the  principles 
laid  down  in  520  ff. 

2.  The  person  addressed  is  usually  ille ;  less  often  is. 

Ariovi8tos  respondit  nisi  decSdat  [Caesar]  sese"  ilium  pro*  hoste  habitfl- 
rom :  qood  si  eom  interftcerit,  multls  ses8  nSbilibus  prlncipibosqoe  popoll 
BOmSnl  grStom  esse  facturom,  Caes.,  B.G.,  i.  44, 12  (657,  9). 

Of  course,  this  does  not  exclude  the  ordinary  demonstrative  use. 

3.  Hie  and  iste  are  commonly  changed  into  ille  or  is,  nunc 
is  changed  into  turn  and  tunc,  except  when  already  contrasted 
with  tunc,  when  it  is  retained  (S.,  lug.,  109,  3  ;  in,  1). 

Diodorus  [respondit]  illud  argentom  s8  panels  illfs  dielras  mlsisse  Lily- 
,  C,  Verr.,  iv.  18, 39  (398,  R.  4). 
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4.  Nos  is  used  when  the  narrator's  party  is  referred  to ; 
compare  Caes.,  B.  G.,  i.  44,  below. 

5.  Ipse  seems  to  be  used  sometimes  in  5.  0.  with  reference 
to  the  principal  subject,  as  contrasted  with  the  person  ad- 
dressed. Usually,  however,  ipee  would  have  occurred  in  the 
6.  £.  as  well. 

Arioviatus  respondit :  SI  ipse  popnlG  BomfinO  nOn  praescrlberet,  quemad- 
modum  suO  illre  fiteretur,  nOn  oportfire  sese"  &  populO  BOmSnO  in  suO  iflre 
impedlrl,  Caes.,  B.G.,  1.  36,  2  (657). 

661.  Specimens  of  the  conversion  of  OratiO  Obliqua  into 
OratiO  £§cta. 


OritiO  Obliqua. 

1.  Arioviatus  respondit : 

Transasse  Rhenum  sese*  nOn  sud 
sponte  sed  rogfttum  et  arcessituw 
a  Gallis;  nOn  sine  magna  spS  mft- 
gnlsque  praemils  domum  propin- 
quOsque  rellquisse;  sedes  habere 
in  Gallia  ab  ipsis  concessas,  obsides 
ipsOrum  voluntate  datOs  ;  stipen- 
dium capere  iure  belli,  quod  vic- 
tOres  victis  impOnere  cOnsuerentf. 
NOn  sese  Gallis  sed  Gallos  sibi  bel- 
lum  intulisse  ;  omnBs  Galliae  eivi- 
tfttes  ad  se  oppQgnandum  venisse 
et  contra  se  castra  habuisse  ;  eas 
oranes  cOpia«  a  se  Qn5  proeliO  pul- 
sus ftc  superatfls  esse.  Si  iterum 
experlri  velintf  se  iterum  paratum 
esse  dScertare  ;  si  pSce  dti  velint, 
iniquum  esse  de  stlpendiO  recusare, 
quod  sua  voluntate  ad  id  tempus 
Dependent.  Amicitiam  populi 
komSnl  sibi  OrnamentO  et  prae- 
sidiO,  non  detrimentO  esse  oportere 
idque  se  ea  spe  petisse.  Si  per 
populum  ROmSnum  stipendium 
remittdtur  et  dediticii  subtrah<m- 
tur,  nOn  minus  libenter  sese  recusa- 
turum  populi  ROmani  amicitiam 
quam  appeU'erttf.  Quod  multitCL- 
ainem  GermanOrum  in  Galliam 
tradQcal,  id  se  sui  muniendi,  nOn 
Galliae  impugnandae  causa  facere  ; 
Bius  rei  testimOniO  esse  quod  nisi 
rogatus  nOn  veneri/  et  quod  bellum 
nOn  intuleW*  sed  defendertV. 

Caes.,  B.G.,  1.  44. 


Oritio  BSeta. 


Transit  RhSnum  nOn  meH  sponte 
sed  rogatus  et  arcessitus  a  Gallis  ; 
nOn  sine  magna  spe  magnisque 
praemiis  domum  propinquOsque 
reliqui ;  sedes  habetf  in  Gallia  ab 
ipsis  concessas,  obsides  ipsOrum 
voluntate  datOs;  stipendium  capid 
iure  belli,  quod  victores  victis  im- 
pOnere cOnsuerwntf.  NOn  ego  Gal- 
lis sed  Galll  mihi  bellum  intule- 
runt ;  omnes  Galliae  civitates  ad 
me  oppQgnandum  vQnerunt  et  con- 
tra me  castra  habuerunt ;  eoe  om- 
nes cOpiae  a  me  tinO  proeliO  pulsoe 
ac  superatae  sunt.  Si  iterum  ex- 
periri volunt,  iterum  par&tus  sum 
decertare,  si  pace  fiti  volunt,  ini- 
quum est  d8  stipendiO  recusare, 
quod  sua  voluntate  ad  hoc  tempus 
pependerwntf.  Amicitiam  populi 
Roman!  mihi  Ornament 6"  et  prae- 
sidiO,  nOn  detriments  esse  oportetf 
idque  ea  spe  petit.  Si  per  populum 
Romanum  stipendium  remittitur 
et  dediticii  subtrahen/wr,  nOn  mi- 
nus libenter  recusal  populi  Ro- 
man! amicitiam  quam  appetu. 
Quod  multitudinem  GermanOrum 
in  Galliam  traducam,*  id  mel  inQ- 
niendl,  nOn  Galliae  impugnandae 
causa  f&cio ;  eius  rei  testimoniO  est 
quod  nisi  rogatus  nOn  vent  et  quod 
bellum  nOn  intull  sed  defend!. 

*  Allusion  to  the  preceding  speech, 
otherwise  trfiducO. 
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fc&tiS  Obllqua. 

£.  His  Caesar  ita  respondit : 

Ed  8%b\  minus  dubitatiOnis  dari 
quod  eas  r6s  quits  legatl  Helvetil 
commemoTassent  memoria  teneret 
atque  eb  gravius  terre  quo"  minus 
merits  populi  ROmanI  accidissent ; 

?|Ui  si  alicuius  iniuriae  sib!  cOnscius 
uisset  nOn  inisse  difficile  cavere  ; 
sed  eO  deceptum  quod  neque  com- 
missum  a  se  intellegeretf  quflre  ti- 
mSret  neque  sine  causa  timendum 
putdret.  Quod  si  veteris  contume- 
liae  obllvisci  vellet,  num  etiam  re- 
centium  iniuriarum,  quod  eb  invito 
iter  per  prOvinciam  per  vim  temp- 
tdssent,  quod  AeduOs,  quod  Ara- 
barrOs,  quod  Allobrogas  wex&ssent 
memoriam  depOnere  posset  Quod 
sua  victoria  tarn  Insolenter  gloria- 
rentur,  quodque  tam  diu  se  impflne 
tulisse  iniurias  a,dmlrd,rentnr  eO- 
dem  pertinere.  Consume  enim 
debs  immortales  quO  gravius  ho- 
mines ex  coramutatione  rBrum 
doleant,  quos  prO  scelere  eOrum 
ulclscl  vetint,  his  secundiOres  in- 
terdum  res  et  diuturniorem  impfi- 
nitatem  concedere.  Cum  ea  ita 
sint,  tamen  si  obsidBs  ab  its  siH 
dentur,  utl  ea  quae  pollicfiaw/wr 
facttlrOs  inteliegat,  et  si  Aeduls  dB 
iniurils  qufis  ipsis  sociisque  eorum 
intulertnl,  item  si  Allobrogibus 
satisfaciantf,  sese  cum  iis  pacem 
esse  facturum. 

Caes.,  B.G.,  1.  14. 


OrStiO  BSeta. 


Hoc  mihl  minus  dubitatiOnis 
datur  quod  efis  res  quas  vbs,  l5gatl 
HelvBtil,  commemor^w,  memoria 
teneb  atque  hoc  gravius  ierb  quO 
minus  meritO  populi  Roman!  acci- 
dent; qui  si  alicQius  iniuriae 
sib!  cOnscius  f  uisset,  nOn  tuit  diffi- 
cile cavere  ;  sed  eO  dBceptu*  quod 
neque  commissum  a  sB  intellegebat 
quare  timBret  neque  sine  causa  ti- 
mendum put&bat.  Quod  si  veteris 
contumBliae  obllvisci  void,  num 
etiam  recentium  iniuriarum,  quod 
me  invito  iter  per  prOvinciam  per 
vimtempt&stis,  quod  AeduOs,  quod 
AmbarrOs,  quod  Allobrogas  vexa- 
stis,  memoriam  depOnere  possum  f 
Quod  vestrd  victoria  tam  Insolenter 
^ldriammi,  quodque  tam  diu  vbs 
impune  tulisse  iniurias  admlrdmmi 
eOaem  pertine*.  COnsuet'erwwtf 
enim  d\  immortales  quO  gravius 
homines  ex  commutatiOne  r6rum 
doleant,  quOs  prO  scelere  eOrum 
ulclscl  votunt,  his  secundiOres  in- 
terdum  rSs  et  diuturniOrem  impti- 
nitatem  concedere.  Cum  haec  ita 
sint,  tamen  si  obsides  a  vbbis  mihl 
dabuntur,  utl  ea,  quae  pollicemthi, 
facttlrOs  intellegaw  et  si  Aeduls  de 
iniurils  quas  ipsis  sociisque  eOrum 
intulistis,  item  si  Allobrogibus 
satisfacieito's,  ego  vbbiscum  pacem 
faciam. 


3.  Sulla  reg%  patefecit : 

Quod  poWicediur,  senatum  et 
populum  ROmanum,  quoniam  am- 
plius  armls  valutasent,  nOn  in  gra- 
tiam  h&biturbs;  faciundum  ali- 
quid,  quod  illOrum  magis  quam 
sua  retulisse  videretur;  id  ideO  in 
prOmptu  esse,  quoniam  Iugurthae 
cOpiam  habere*,  quem  si  ROmanis 
tradidtsse/,  fore  ut  till  plurimum 
debSritur;  amicitiam,  foedus,  Nu- 
midiae partem,  quam  nunc  peteret, 
tunc  tutrp  adventuram. 

9v/i^.,zzx. 


Quod  pollicms,  senatus  et  popu- 
lus  ROmanus  quoniam  amplius 
armls  valuerunt,  non  in  gratiam 
h&bebunt ;  faciundum  aliquid,  quod 
illorum  magis  quam  lud  rBtulisse 
videdtur;  id  ideO  in  prOmptu  est, 
quoniam  Iugurthae  cOpiam  hab€8, 
quem  si  Romanls  tradiderw  tibl 
plurimum  dQbebitur;  amicitia,  foe- 
dus, Numidiae  pars,  quam  nunc 
pett's,  tunc  tJltrO  adveme^. 
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Orttid  Obllqua. 

4.  Athenienses  deplordverunt 
vdstdtidnem  populdtionemque  mi- 
serMrilem  aarorum.  Neque  se  id 
queri  quod  hostllia  ab  hoste  passl 
forent;  esse  enim  quaedam  belli 
iura  quae  ut  facere  ita  pati  sit  fas. 
Sata  exuri,  dlrul  tecta,  praedOs 
hominum  pecorumque  agl  misera 
magis  quam  indlgna  patient!  esse  ; 
vgrum  enim  verO  id  se  querS,  quod 
is,  qui  RSmanOs  alienigenas  et  bar- 
barSs  voce*,  adeo"  omnia  simul  dl- 
vlna  humanaque  iura  pollum'/  ut 
priOre  populfitiOne  cum  Infemls 
ails,  secundft  cum  supeiis  bellum 
neffirium  gesserit.  Omnia  sepul- 
cra  monumentaque  dlruta  esse  in 
fin i bus  suis,  omnium  ntidatos 
manes,  ntilllus  ossa  terra  tegi. 
Qualem  terram  Atticam  fScmY, 
exOrnfttam  quondam    opulentam- 

Sue,  tftlem  eum  si  liceat  AetOliam 
raeciamque  omnem  iaaturum. 
Urbis  quoque  suae  similem  dgfOr- 
mitdtem  futuram  fuisse,  nisi  R5- 
mfinl  subvBnissent. 

L.,  xxxi.  30. 


Orittft  Rfieta. 


NOn  id  querimur  quod  hostllia 
ab  hoste  passl  sumus.  Sunt  enim 
quaedam  belli  iQra  quae  ut  facere 
ita  pati  est  fas.  Sata  exuri,  dirul 
tecta,  praedas  hominum  pecorum- 
que agi  misera  magis  quam  indlgna 
patientl  sunt ;  verum  enim  vSro"  id 
querimur  quod  is,  qui  Rdmands 
alienigenfts  et  barbarOs  voca/,  adeO 
omnia  simul  divina  hQra&naque 
iura  polluiY  ut  priore  populatiOne 
cum  Infernls  dils,  secunda  cum  su- 
perls  bellum  nefarium  gesserit. 
Omnia  sepulcra  monumentaque  dl- 
ruta sunt  in  flnibus  nostris,  omni- 
um nudati  manes,  nullius  ossa  terrft 
teguntur.  Qualem  terram  Atticam 
feci/,  exOrnatam  quondam  opulen- 
tamque,  tftlem  is,  si  licebit  (or  : 
liceal)  AetOliam  Graeciamque  om- 
nem faciei  (or :  facto/).  Urbis 
quoque  nostras  si  mi  Us  dSfGrmita* 
fuisset,  nisi  ROmftnl  subvenissent. 


INVOLVED  ORATlO  OBLTQUA. 
MOOD. 


ATTRACTION  OF 


662.  0rSti5  Obllqua  proper  depends  on  some  verb  of  Thinking  or 
Saying,  expressed  or  understood.  In  a  more  general  sense  the  term  6. 
Obllqua  is  used  of  all  complementary  clauses  that  belong  to  ideal  rela- 
tions. The  principle  is  the  same  in  both  sets  of  sentences,  for  in  the 
one,  as  in  the  other,  the  Infinitive  takes  its  dependencies  in  the  Sub- 
junctive, on  account  of  the  close  relation  between  the  Ideal  mood  and 
the  Substantive  Idea  of  the  verb.  Hence  the  favorite  combination  of 
the  Infinitive  and  the  Ideal  Second  person  : 

Difficile  est  amlcitiam  manere  si  S  virttte  deftceris,  C,  Lael,  n,  37;  it 
is  hard  for  friendship  to  abide  if  you  (one)  have  fallen  away  from  vir- 
tue. Proprium  hum&ni  ingenil  est  Odisse  quern  laeserls,  Tac.,  Agr.,  42, 
4 ;  it  is  (peculiar  to)  human  nature  to  hate  whom  you  have  injured. 
(But  Odistt  quern  laesistl.) 

The  so-called  attraction  of  mood,  by  which  clauses  originally  Indica- 
tive become  Subjunctive  in  dependence  on  Subjunctives,  is  another 
phase  of  the  same  general  principle. 
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663.  i.  All  clauses  which  depend  on  Infinitives  and  Sub- 
junctives, and  form  an  integral  part  of  the  thought,  are  put 
in  the  Subjunctive  (Subjunctive  by  Attraction). 

RecordStiOne  nostrae  amlcitiae  sic  fruor  at  befitfi  vlxisse  videar  quia  cum 
Sclpidne  vlxerim,  C,  Last. ,  4,  15 : 1  enjoy  the  remembrance  of  our  friend- 
ship so  much  that  I  seem  to  have  lived  happily  because  I  lived  with 
Scipio.  Vereor  ne"  dun  minuere  velim  labOrem  augeam,  C,  Leg.,  1, 4, 12; 
I  fear  lest  while  I  am  wishing  to  lessen  the  toil  I  may  increase  it  (dum 
minuere  vols,  angeO).  IstO  bono  tltfire  dum  adsit,  cum  absit,  ne"  requlrfis, 
C,  Cat.M.,  10,  33  (263,  2,  a).  QuSre*  flsbat  ut  omnium  oouloa  quotiescum- 
que  in  publicum  prOdlsset  ad  s8  converteret,  Nep.,  vii.  3,  5  (567;  quotifis- 
cumque  prOdierat  conrertSbat).  Nescire  quid  antequam  nfitui  sis  accident, 
id  est  semper  esse  puerum,  C,  Or.,  34, 120  ;  not  to  know  what  happened 
before  you  were  born,  (that)  is  to  be  always  a  boy.  Fraus  fidem  in  parvls 
sibi  praestruit  ut  cum  operae  pretium  sit,  cum  mercfide  mfignS  fallat,  L., 
xxviii.  42,  7  ;  fraud  lays  itself  a  foundation  of  credit  in  small  things 
in  order  that  when  it  is  worth  while  it  may  make  a  great  profit  by 
cheating.  [ArSneolae]  rfite  texunt  ut  si  quid  inhaeserit  confidant,  C, 
N.D. ,  11.  48,  123  (567  ;  si  quid  inhaesit  conficiunt).  AbeuntI  si  quid  popOs- 
cerit  conceaere  mOris,  Tac,  O.,  21,  4  ;  to  the  departing  (guest)  it  is 
customary  to  grant  anything  that  he  asks  (si  quid  popOscit  conceaunt). 

Notbs.— 1.  Dum  not  unfrequently  resists  the  Attraction  both  in  prose  and  poetry : 
Tantum  ne"  noceSs  dum  vis  prOdesse  vidfitO,  Ov.,  TV.,  1. 1, 101  (548). 
2.  On  the  retention  of  the  Indie,  in  Relative  clauses,  see  628,  r. 

2.  Partial  Obliquity. — (a)  From  this  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the 
Subjunctive  came  to  be  used  in  a  Generic  or  Iterative  sense  after 
Tenses  of  Continuance.  Present,  Imperfect,  and  Future  Indicative 
may  all  involve  the  Notion  of  Habit,  Will,  Inclination,  Endeavor,  and 
the  complementary  clauses  would  follow  the  sense  rather  than  the  form. 
For  examples,  see  567,  n. 

(b)  So  also  is  explained  the  use  of  the  Subjunctive  in  Causal  Sen- 
tences, and  especially  in  Conditional  Sentences,  where  the  Apodosis  is 
embodied  in  the  leading  verb. 

(Iugurtha)  timebat  Iram  senStfls  (=  ne*  IrSscerStur  senfitus)  nl  pSruisset 
lSgfitls,  S.,  lug.,  25,  7  (601).  [Ubils]  auxilium  suum  (=  s8  auxiliSturum) 
pollicitus  est,  si  ab  Sufibls  premerentur,  Caes.,  B.G.,iv.  19, 1.  Praetor 
aedem  (=  s8  aedific&turum)  Diovt  vOvit  si  e5  die  hostls  ffLdisset,  L.,  xxxi. 
21, 12. 

The  idea  of  6.  0.  is  shown  in  the  tense : 

SI  per  MeteUum  licitum  esset  mfttrea  veniSbant  (=  venturae  erant),  C, 
Verr.,  v.  49, 129.  [Dictator]  ad  hostem  dtlcit  nflllO  loco*  nisi  necessitSs 
cogeret  fortflnae  s6  commissurus,  L.,  xxii.  12,  2  (438,  n.). 
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PARTICIPIAL'SENTENCES. 

864.  Participles  are  used  in  Latin  even  more  extensively 
than  in  English,  to  express  a  great  variety  of  subordinate 
relations,  such  as  Time  and  Circumstance,  Cause  and  Occa- 
sion, Condition  and  Concession.  The  classification  cannot 
always  be  exact,  as  one  kind  blends  with  another. 

Remarks. — i.  It  is  sometimes  convenient  to  translate  a  Participial 
Sentence  by  a  coordinate  clause,  but  the  Participle  itself  is  never  coor- 
dinate, and  such  clauses  are  never  equivalents.     (410,  r.  2.) 

MSnlius  Galium  caelum  torque  spoliSvit,  L.,  vi.  42, 5;  Manlius  slew  the 
Gaul  and  stripped  him  of  his  neckchain  (after  slaying  the  Gaul  stripped 
him  of  his  neckchain,  having  slain,  etc.).  (Miltiades)  capitis  absolfitus, 
pecfLniS  multfitua  est,  Nep.,  i.  7,  6;  Miltiades  {though)  acquitted  of  a  cap- 
ital charge,  was  mulcted  in  {a  sum  of)  money  {was  acquitted,  but  mulcted). 

2.  A  common  translation  of  the  Participle  is  an  abstract  substan- 
tive; see  825,  r.  3;  437,  n.  2. 

Nee  terra  mUtfita  mUtfivit  mores,  L.,  xxxvu.  54, 18  ;  nor  hath  the 
change  of  land  changed  the  character.  Teucer  TJlixen  reum  facit  AiSeit 
ocelli,  Quint.,  iv.  2, 13 ;  Teucer  indicts  Ulysses  for  the  murder  of  Ajax. 
Inter  haec  parftta  atque  decreta,  S.,  C,  43,  3. 

3.  On  the  Participle  after  verbs  of  Perception  and  Representation, 
see  536. 

665.  Participles  may  represent  Time  When. 

Alexander  moriSns  Snulum  suum  dederat  Perdiccae,  Nep.,  xvtii.  2, 1; 
Alexander  (when  he  was)  dying,  had  given  his  ring  to  Perdiccas. 
Dionysius  tyrannus  Syr&cusls  expulsus  Corinth!  puerite  dortbat,  C,  Tusc, 
m.  12, 27;  Dionysius  the  tyrant,  (after  he  had  been)  exiled  from  Syra- 
cuse (after  his  exile  from  Syracuse),  taught  (a)  boys*  (school)  at  Corinth. 

Ablative  Absolute. 

(SolOn  et  Plsistratus)  Servio  TulliO  rggnante  viguerunt,  C,  Br.,  10, 39; 
Solon  and  Pisistratus  flourished  when  Servius  Tullius  was  king  (in  the 
reign  of  Servius  Tullius).  Sole  orto*  Volscl  se"  tircumv&llfitOe  vldfirunt, 
Cf.  L.,  iv.  9, 13;  when  the  sun  was  risen  (after  sunrise),  the  Volscians 
saw  that  they  were  surrounded  by  lines  of  intrenchment. 

Notes.— 1.  On  the  Abl.  Abe.  of  the  simple  Participle,  see  410,  n.  4. 

2.  Suetonius  uses  the  Abl.  Abe.  as  well  as  the  simple  Participle  with  ante  (prius) 
quam:  (Tiberius)  excessum  Augustl  non  prius  palam  fecit  quam  Agrippft 
iuvene  interemptO,  Tib.,  22 ;  see  also  ltd.,  $8,  v 
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666.  Participles  may  represent  Cause  Why. 

Arfiopagltae  damnftverunt  puerum  coturnloum  ooulOs  eruentem,  Cf 
Quint.,  v.  9, 13;  the  court  of  Mars9  Hill  condemned  a  boy  for  plucking 
out  (because  he  plucked  out)  the  eyes  of  quails.  Athenian***  Altibia- 
dem  corruptum  ft  rfige  PersSrum  capere  noluisse  Cymen  arguSbant,  Cf  Nep.  , 
vii.  7,  2;  the  Athenians  charged  Alcibiades  with  having  been  unwill- 
ing to  take  Cyme  (because  he  had  been)  bribed  by  the  King  of  Persia. 

Ablative  Absolute. 

(BOmfinl  veterfis)  rSgnSrl  omne*  volfibant  Ubertfitis  dulcftdine  nOndum 
experts,  L.,  1.  17, 3;  the  old  Romans  all  wished  to  have  a  king  over  them 
(because  they  had)  not  yet  tried  the  sweetness  of  liberty. 

Note.— An  apparent  cause  is  given  by  ut,  as,  velut,  as,  for  instance,  tA1"T""ll>j 
(so)  as,  quasi,  as  if,  see  60S,  n.  3. 

In  this  usage  Cicero  and  Caesar  are  very  careful,  employing  only  quasi,  Ut. 
Livy  introduces  tamquam,  utpote,  velut,  and  the  tendency  grows  until  it  reaches 
its  culmination  in  Tacitus. 

667.  Participles  may  represent  Condition  and  Concession. 

SI  latet  ars  prOdest,  affert  dSprenia  pudorem,  0 v. ,  A.A.,  11.  313  (593, 
2).  [Slsus]  interdum  ita  repente  erumpit  ut  eum  cupiente*  tenere  nequefi- 
mus,  Cf.  C,  Or.,  11.  58,  235  (609).  (Miltiade*)  capitis  abeoltLtns,  peounifi 
multstus  est,  Nep.,  i.  7,  6(664,  r.  i). 

Ablative  Absolute. 

Maxima*  virtute*  iacfire  omne*  neoesse  est  voluptste  dominante,  C. ,  Fin., 
11.  35, 117  (593,  2). 

Note.— On  the  combination  of  quamquam,  quamvls,  and  etsl  with  the  Participle, 
see  609,  n.  1 ;  nisi  also  is  not  uncommon ;  tamen  is  sometimes  added  in  the  principal 
clause. 

668.  Participles  may  represent  Relative  Clauses  (637). 

Omnes  aliud  agentes,  aliud  simulants*,  perfidl  (sunt),  C,  Off.,  111.  14, 60 
(637).  [PIsistratus]  Homerl  libros  confuse*  antes  sic  disposuisse  dlcitur  ut 
nunc  nabemus,  C,  Or.,  in.  34, 137  (637). 

Remark. — So-called,  qui  dlcitur,  voefttur,  quern  vocant ;  above-men- 
tioned, quern  antes,  supra  dlzimus. 

669.  Future  Participle  (Active).— The  Future  Participle  is  a  verbal 
adjective,  denoting  Capability  and  Tendency,  chiefly  employed  in  the 
older  language  with  sum,  I  am,  as  a  periphrastic  tense.  In  later  Latin 
it  is  used  freely,  just  as  the  Present  and  Perfect  Participles,  to  express 
subordinate  relations. 

Peculiar  is  the  free  use  of  it  in  Sentences  of  Design,  and  especially 
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noticeable  the  compactness  gained  by  the  employment  of  it  in  Condi- 
tional Relations. 

670.  In  later  Latin,  the  Future  Participle  (active)  is  used 
to  represent  subordinate  relations  (438,  N.) : 

i.  Time  When. 

(Tiberius)  trfiieotUrnt  (=  earn  trfiiecturus  asset)  Rhenum  commeStnm  nOn 
trftnsmlsit,  Suet.,  Tib.,  18;  when  Tiberius  was  about  to  cross  the  Rhine, 
he  did  not  send  over  the  provisions. 

2.  Cause  Why. 

DSrldiculO  fait  senex  foedissimae  adttlSttanis  tantum  Infamifi  fisHrus, 
Tac,  Ann.,  in.  57,  3;  a  butt  of  ridicule  was  the  old  man,  as  infamy 
was  the  only  gain  he  would  make  by  his  foul  fawning.  Antiochus  sSefL- 
rus  de"  bellO  BOmSnO  erat  tamquam  nOn  trfinsiturls  in  Adam  ftflmftnfs, 
L.,  xxxvi.  41,  1  (602,  n.  3). 

3.  Purpose  (usually  after  a  verb  of  Motion). 

(Maroboduus)  mlsit  legfitos  ad  Tiberium  orfiturOe  auxilia,  Tac,  Ann.  11. 
46  (438,  n.).  COnsol  Lftrlsam  est  profectus,  ibi  d8  summS  belli  consultattl- 
rus,  L.,  xxxvi.  14,  5. 

Note.— The  Pr.  Participle  is  sometimes  used  in  a  similar  sense,  but  the  Purpose  is 
only  an  inference : 

LfigfitI  venerunt  nuntiantfis  Asiae  quoque  clvitfites  sollicitfiri,  L.,  xxxi.  2, 
1 ;  envoys  came  with  the  announcement  t/tat  the  states  of  Asia  also  were  tampered  with. 

4.  Condition  and  Concession. 

(1)  Protasis. 

Dfiditurls  s6  Hanniball  fuisse  aceersendum  ROmanorum  praesidium  t  L., 
xxiii.  44,  2;  if  they  had  been  ready  to  surrender  to  Hannibal,  would 
they  have  had  to  send  for  a  Roman  garrison  f  (=  si  dSditurl  fuissent, 
6.  R. :  si  dedittal  fuexunt.) 

(2)  Apodosis. 

Quatiunt  anna,  ruptftrl  imperium  nl  ducantur,  Tac,  H.,  iii.  19,  3; 
they  clash  their  arms,  ready  to  break  orders,  if  they  be  not  led  forward. 
Librum  mlsl  exigentl  tibl,  missurus  etal  nOn  ex5giss6s,  Plin.,  Up.,  111.  13, 
1 ;  I  have  sent  you  the  book,  as  you  exacted  it,  although  I  should  have 
sent  it  even  if  you  had  not  exacted  it. 

ARRANGEMENT    OF   WORDS. 

671.  The  Latin  language  allows  greater  freedom  in  the 
arrangement  of  words  than  the  English.  This  freedom  is, 
of  course,  due  to  its  greater  wealth  of  inflections. 
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Two  elements  enter  into  the  composition  of  a  Latin  Sen- 
tence, governing  to  some  extent  its  arrangement :  Gram- 
mar and  Rhetoric. 

672.  1.  Grammatical  arrangement  has  for  its  object  clear- 
ness. It  shows  the  ideas  in  the  order  of  development  in  the 
mind  of  the  speaker.  By  Grammatical  arrangement  the 
sentence  grows  under  the  view. 

2.  Rhetorical  arrangement  has  for  its  objects  Emphasis 
and  Rhythm.  It  presents  a  sentence  already  developed  in 
such  a  way  that  the  attention  is  directed  to  certain  parts  of 
it  especially. 

(a)  Emphasis  is  produced  s 

1.  By  reversing  the  ordinary  position. 

2.  By  approximation  of  similars  or  opposites. 

3.  By  separation. 

In  all  sentences  Beginning  and  End  are  emphatic  points.  In  long 
sentences  the  Means  as  well  as  the  Extremes  are  the  points  of  emphasis. 

(b)  Rhythm. — Much  depends  on  the  rhythmical  order  of  words,  for 
which  the  treatises  of  the  ancients  are  to  be  consulted.  Especially 
avoided  are  poetic  rhythms.  So,  for  example,  the  Dactyl  and  Spondee, 
or  close  of  an  Hexameter  at  the  end  of  a  period. 

673.  Two  further  principles  seem  to  underlie  the  arrange- 
ment of  Latin  sentences  :  (a)  that  of  the  ascending  construc- 
tion ;  (b)  that  of  the  descending  construction.  In  the 
ascending  construction,  which  is  more  common,  the  prin- 
cipal word  is  placed  last,  and  the  subordinate  ones,  in  the 
order  of  their  importance,  precede.  In  the  descending  con- 
struction the  reverse  is  the  process.  The  descending  con- 
struction is  regular  in  definitions. 

674.  Rule  I. — The  most  simple  arrangement  of  a  sentence 
is  as  follows : 

1.  The  Subject  and  its  Modifiers. 

2.  The  Predicate  and  its  Modifiers. 

1.  Dionysius  tyrannus,  SyrScOsIs  expulsus,  2.  CorinthI  puerfa  docfibat, 
C.9Tu8c.,  in.  12,27(665). 

Rhetorical  positions : 

Potent*  seqnitur  invidia,  Quint.,  iv.  1, 14  (477,  n.  4).    NCMs  nOn  iati*> 
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fecit  ipse  D€mosthene«,  Cf.  C,  Or.,  29,  104  (552,  r.  i).  Dlscrlptus  (erat) 
populus  censO,  ordinibns,  aetfitibua,  C,  Leg.,  in.  19,  44  (397).  IntrS 
moenia  sunt  hottes,  S.,  C,  52, 35  (477). 

Remark. — The  modifiers  of  the  predicate  stand  in  the  order  of  their 
importance.    The  following  arrangement  is  common  : 

1.  Place,  Time,  Cause,  or  Means.  2.  Indirect  Object.  3.  Direct 
Object.    4.  Adverb.     5.  Verb. 

Note.— The  postponement  of  the  subject  is  rare  and  always  for  definite  reasons  in 
the  classical  period  ;  later  it  becomes  a  mannerism,  especially  in  the  elder  Pliny  ;  to  a 
lesb  degree  in  Nepos  and  Livy. 

675.  Rule  II. — Interrogative  Sentences  begin  with  the 
interrogative,  subordinate  clauses  with  the  leading  particle 
or  relative. 

Quia  earn  dfligat  quern  metuat  t  C. ,  Lael. ,  1 5,  53  (629).  Postquam  Caesar 
pervSnit  obsides  popoacit,  Caes.,  B.G.,  1.  27,  3  (561).  SI  aplritum  dficit 
vlvit,  C,  Inv.,  1.  46,  86  (595).  Qui  timere  dSeierint  octisse  incipient,  Tac, 
Agr.,  32  (567). 

Rhetorical  position  : 

[NfitOram]  si  sequemur  ducem,  numquam  aberrfibimus,  C,  Off.,  1.  28,. 
100  (595).  D6  futtlrlfl  rebus  etsl  semper  difficile  est  dlcere,  tamen  interdum 
conjecturS  possls  accedere,  C,  Fam.,  vi.  4, 1  (604).  [CatO]  mirarl  86  fiiebat 
quod  n5n  rldBret  haruspex,  haruspicem  cum  vldisset,  C,  Div.,  n.  24,  51 
(567). 

676.  Rule  III. — An  Adjective  usually  precedes,  but  often 
follows,  the  word  to  which  it  belongs  ;  a  dependent  Genitive 
usually  follows  the  governing  word  ;  so  too  does  a  word  in 
Apposition. 

Saepe  magna  indoles  virtHtis  priusquam  rel  ptlblicae  prOdesse  potuisset  ex- 
stincta  est,  C,  Ph.,  v.  17,  47  (577).  Sensum  oculdrum  praecipit  animus, 
Quint., vi.  2,  6  (540). 

Rhetorical  position  : 

[Isoorates]  queritur  plus  honoris  corporum  quam  animorum  virtdtibus 
darl,  Quint.,  iii.  8, 9  (542,  r.).  [Ager],  cum multCs  annos  quievit,  fLberiOres 
efferre  frtLges  solet,  C,  Br.,  4,  16  (567).  Veremur  n6  parum  hlc  liber 
mellis  et  absinthil  multum  habere  videfitur,  Quint.,  hi.  i,  5  (550). 

Remarks. — 1.  The  demonstrative  pronouns  regularly  precede;  the 
possessives  regularly  follow. 

Veremur  n6  hlc  liber  absinthil  multum  habere  videfitur,  Quint.,  m. 
1, 5  (550).     Torqufttus  fflium  suum  necfirl  iussit,  S.,  C,  52,  30  (540). 
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Rhetorical  position: 

Beoordare  tempns  illud,  cum  pater  CnriS  maerens  iaeebat  in  lecto,  C, 
Ph.,  11.  18,  45  (580).  Oscnlfttnr  tigrim  snns  ctUtOe,  Sen.,  E. M.,  85,  41 
(309,  2). 

2.  Ordinals  regularly  follow,  Cardinals  regularly  precede  the  sub- 
stantive. 

3.  Many  expressions  have  become  fixed  formulae:  so  titles,  proper 
names,  and  the  like;  see  288. 

Facinus  est  vinclre  clvem  Bomfinnm,  C,  Verr.,  v.  66, 170  (535). 

4.  The  titles  rex,  imperfitor,  etc.,  frequently  precede  the  proper  name 
with  which  they  are  in  apposition. 

5.  New  modifiers  of  either  element  may  be  inserted,  prefixed,  or 
added : 

CatOnem  vldl  in  biblioth6c£  sedentem  multls  circnmfasnm  StOicOmm 
librls,  C,  Fin.,  in.  2,  7  (536).  Saepe  magna  indoles  virtfltia  prinsqnam 
rel  pfiblicae  prOdesse  potnisset  exstincta  est,  C,  Ph.,  v.  17, 47  (577).  At 
videte  hominis  intolerSbilem andficiam,  C. ,  Bom. ,  44, 115  (488).  (Aristldes) 
interfuit  pngnae  navSU  apnd  Salamlna,  Nep.,  hi.  2, 1. 

Notes.— 1.  The  tendency  in  Latin  was  to  reverse  the  Indo-Germanic  role  by  which 
an  attributive  adjective  and  a  dependent  Genitive  preceded  the  governing  word.  But  in 
early  Latin  the  adjective  still  holds  its  place  more  often  before  its  substantive,  while  the 
Genitive  has  already  succumbed  for  the  most  part  to  the  tendency.  In  the  classical 
period  the  adjective  is  more  often  used  after  its  substantive.  But  neither  position 
.  can  be  strictly  called  rhetorical.    The  same  is  true  of  the  possessive  pronoun. 

2.  The  original  force  of  a  following  adjective  or  Genitive  was  restrictive  or  apposi- 
tional,  while,  when  it  preceded,  it  formed  a  close  compound  with  its  substantive ;  thus, 
bonus  homS,  a  good  man  (one  idea) ;  hom5  bonus,  a  man  (one  idea)  who  is  good 
(another  idea).  In  classical  Latin  this  distinction  is  no  longer  inevitable,  though  it  is 
often  essential. 

677.  Rule  IV. — Adverbs  are  commonly  put  next  to  their 
verb  (before  it  when  it  ends  a  sentence),  and  immediately 
before  their  adjective  or  adverb. 

Zen5nemcnm  Athenlsessem  andiSbam  frequenter ,C,  N.D.,  1.  21, 59 

(585).  Caedl  dlscipulos  minims  velim,  Quint.,  i.  3, 13  (257).  Viz  culquam 
persna46bStnr6raeoiSoinnIce^tlr0s(E(mia^0s),L.,  xxxnr.  32, 3(546,  b.  i). 
[Klsus]  interdnm  ita  repente  erumpit  nt  enm  onpientes  tenere  neqneamns, 
C,  Or.,  11.  58,  235(609). 

Rhetorical  positions  : 

[Iram]  bene  Ennins  initinm  dixit  Insftniae,  C,  Tusc,  iv.  23,  52  (440). 
Saepe  mSgna  indoles  virttltis  prinsqnam  rel  publicae  prOdesse  potnisset  ex- 
stincta est,  C,  Ph.,  v.  17,  47  (577). 

Remarks. — 1.  Fer8,  paene,  prope,  usually  follow: 

Kem6  fere  saltat  sebrins  nisi  forte  InsSnit,  C,  Mur.,  6, 13  (591,  R.  4). 

2.  Negatives  always  precede,  see  448. 
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Notb.— The  separation  of  adverbs  from  their  adjectives  is  rare,  except  in  the  cased 
tam  and  quam,  which  Plautus,  Terence,  Cicbro,  and  later  authors  often  separata, 
e.  g.,  by  a  preposition  :  tam  ab  tenul  exitid.    Hyperbaton  with  other  adverbs  is  rare. 

678.  Rule  V. — Prepositions  regularly  precede  their  case 
(413). 

A  rfictft  conscientia'  trftversum  unguem  nOn  oportet  discSdere,  C,  AtU, 
xm.  20,  4  (328,  l). 

Remarks. — i.  On  versus,  tenus,  and  the  postposition  of  cum  in  com- 
bination with  the  personal  pronouns  and  the  relative,  see  413,  b.  i. 

2.  Monosyllabic  prepositions  are  not  unfrequently  put  between  the 
adjective  and  substantive  :  mSgna*  cum  curS.    See  413,  R.  2. 

Less  frequently  they  are  placed  between  the  Gen.  and  substantive; 
except  when  the  relative  is  employed. 

3.  Dissyllabic  prepositions  are  sometimes  put  after  their  case  (Ana- 
strophe),  especially  after  a  relative  or  demonstrative:  most  frequently 
contrS,  inter,  propter.    So  also  adverbs.    See  413,  R.  1. 

4.  The  preposition  may  be  separated  from  its  case  by  a  Gen.  or  an 
adverb  (413,  r.  3) :  ad  AppI  Claudl  senectutem  accSdSbat  etiam  ut  caecus 
esset,  C,  Cat. M.,  6, 16  (553,  4). 

5.  Monosyllabic  prepositions,  such  as  cum,  ex,d8,  post,  sometimes  ap- 
pend the  enclitics  -que,  -ve,  -ne,  as,  exque  ils,  and  from  them.  Usually, 
however,  the  enclitics  join  the  dependent  substantive:  in  patriamque 
rediit,  and  returned  to  his  country.    See  413,  N.  3. 

On  the  position  of  per,  see  413,  n.  2. 

679.  Rule  VI. — Particles  vary. 

Xnim  commonly  takes  the  second,  seldom  the  third  place ;  nam  and 
namque  are  regularly  prepositive.     See  498,  n.  1. 

Ergo"  in  the  syllogism  precedes,  elsewhere  follows;  igitur  is  com- 
monly second  or  third;  itaque  regularly  first.    See  502,  n.  2;  500,  r. 

Tamen  is  first,  but  may  follow  an  emphatic  word.    See  490. 

Etiam  usually  precedes,  quoque  always  follows.    See  478,  479. 

Quidem  and  demum  (at  length)  follow  the  word  to  which  they 
belong. 

680.  Rule  VII. — A  word  that  belongs  to  more  than  one 
word  regularly  stands  before  them  all,  or  after  them  all, 
sometimes  after  the  first  (291). 

Ariovistus  respondit  multls  sese*  nSbilibus  prfooipibusque  popull  ROmftnl 
grStum  esse  facturum,  Caes.,  B.G.,  1.  44,  12  (657,  9).  [Isocratfis]  queritur 
plus  honoris  corporum  quam  animorum  virtfltibus  darl,  Quint.,  hi.  8,  9  (542, 
r.).  Lougum  est  mulOrum  persequl  utilitfitfis  et  asinOrum,  C,  N.D.,  n. 
64,159(254,  R.  1). 
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681.  Rule  VIII. — Words  of  kindred  or  opposite  meaning 
are  often  put  side  by  side  for  the  sake  of  complement  or 
contrast. 

Manns  manum  lavat,  one  hand  washes  the  other.  [CatO]  mlrfirl  s6 
fiiebat  quod  n5n  rlderet  haruspex,  haruspicem  cum  vldisset,  C,  Div.,  11. 
24,  51  (567).    Emit  morte  immortSlitfitem,  Quint.,  ix.  3,  71  (404). 

682.  Rule  IX. — Contrasted  Pairs. — When  pairs  are  con- 
trasted, the  second  is  put  in  the  same  order  as  the  first,  but 
often  in  inverse  order.  The  employment  of  the  same  order 
is  called  Anaphora  (repetition).  The  inverse  order  is  called 
Chiasmus,  or  crosswise  position,  and  gives  alternate  stress. 
The  principle  is  of  wide  application,  not  merely  in  the  sim- 
ple sentence  but  also  in  the  period. 

Same  order  (Anaphora). 

Forttlna  (1)  vestra  (2)  fecit  at  Ira©  (1)  meae  (2)  temporem,  L.,  xxxvi. 
35,  3  (553, 1).  M&15  te  sapiens  (1)  hostis  (2)  metnat  quam  stnltl  (1)  elves 
(2)  laudent,  L.,  xxn.  39,  20(546,  R.  2). 

Inverse  order  (Chiasmus). 

Ante  videmns  (1)  folgOrem  (2)  quam  sonum  (2)  audiamus  (1),  Sen.,  N.Q., 
11.  12,  6  (577).  Parvi  sunt  forte  (1)  anna  (2)  nisi  est  consilium  (2)  doml 
'  (1),  C.,  0/.,  1.  22,  76  (411,  R.  2). 

Remark. — Chiasmus  is  from  the  Greek  letter  X  (chi): 

1.  Forls  -y-  2.  anna 

2.  consilium  ^*-    1.  doml. 

683.  Poetical  Peculiarities. — In  the  poets  we  find  many  varieties 
of  arrangement  of  substantive  and  adjective,  designed  to  draw  especial 
attention  to  the  idea  or  to  color  the  verse.  These  occur  chiefly  in  the 
Hexameter  and  Pentameter,  but  to  a  lesser  degree  also  in  other  meas- 
ures. Thus  the  substantive  and  adjective  are  put  either  at  the  end  of 
each  hemistich,  or  at  the  beginning  of  each  hemistich,  or  one  is  at  the 
end  of  the  first  and  the  other  at  the  beginning  of  the  second. 

Cerberus  et  null&s  hodie  petat  improbus  umbras  |  et  iaceat  tacitd  lapea 
catena  sera,  Prop.,  iv.  (v.)  11, 25.  Puniceo  stSbis  surSs  evincta  cothumo, 
V.,  Ec,  7,  32.  M6  similem  vestris  moribus  esseputfis?  Prop.,  ii.  (hi.) 
29  (27),  32. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  CLAUSES. 

684.  A  period  is  a  compound  sentence  with  one  or  more 
subordinate  clauses,  in  which  sentence  the  meaning  is  kept 
suspended  to  the  close. 
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685.  Latin  periods  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  : 

i.  Responsive  or  Apodotic,  in  which  a  Protasis  has  an 
Apodosis. 

2.  Intercalary  or  Enthetic,  in  which  the  various  items  are 
inserted  in  their  proper  place  between  Subject  and  Predicate. 

Ut  saepe  homines  aegrl  morbo"  gravl,  cum  aestu  febrique  iactantur, 
si  aquam  gelidam  biberunt,  prlmO  relevSrl  videntur,  deinde  multo" 
gravius  vehementiusque  affllctantur  :  sic  bic  morbus,  qui  est  in  re  pub- 
lics, relevatus  istlus  poena,  vehementius,  reliquls  vlvls,  ingravescet, 
C,  Cat.,  I.  13,  31  (Apodotic). 

Catuvolcus,  rex  dimidiae  partis  EburOnum,  qui  una  cum  Ambiorige 
consilium  inierat,  aetate  iam  cOnfectus,  cum  labOrem  aut  belli  aut  fugae 
ferre  non  posset,  omnibus  precibus  d6test&tus  Ambiorigem,  qui  eius 
consilil  auctor  fuisset,  tax6\  cuius  magna  in  Gallia  Germaniflque  cOpia 
est,  se  exaniinavit,  Caes.,  B.G.,  vi.  31,  5  (Enthetic). 

686.  Nagelsbach's  careful  study  of  the  subject  has  led  to  the  fol- 
lowing results.  The  simplest  period  is  composed  of  one  subordinate  (a) 
and  one  principal  (A)  clause  ;  the  principal  varieties  are :  (1)  a  :  A, 
where  the  principal  clause  follows  the  subordinate  ;  (2)  A  (a)  A,  where 
the  subordinate  clause  is  inserted  within  the  principal  clause  ;  (3)  A  \  a, 
where  the  principal  clause  precedes  the  subordinate  clause  ;  (4)  a  (A)  a, 
where  the  principal  clause  is  inserted  within  the  subordinate  clause. 
When  two  subordinate  clauses  (a,  b),  independent  of  each  other,  are 
used,  the  forms  are:  (5)  a:  A  \  b;  (6)a:A(b)a;  (7)  A  (a)  A  |  b;  (8) 
A  (a)  A  (b)  A  ;  (9)  a :  (b :  A).  If  the  dependent  clauses  are  of  different 
degree  (a,  a,  A),  that  is,  one  depending  upon  the  other,  some  fifteen 
additional  forms  are  allowable. 

Some  examples  are  : 

a  (A)  a :  illOrum  vidft  quam  niteat  OrfitiO,  C,  Fin.,  iv.  3,  5.  a  :  (b  :  A) : 
cllr  nOlint,  etiamsl  taeeant,  satis  dlcunt,  C,  Div.  in  Case,  6, 21.  a: a  : A : 
quid  agfitur,  cum  aporuerO,  facile  erit  statuere,  C,  Ph.,  v.  2,  6.  a:  A]  a: 
illud  quid  sit,  scire  cupiS,  quod  iacis  obscure,  C,  Att.,  n.  7,  4.  a  \  a  (A)  a: 
nos  utl  exspeotfiremus  s6,  rellquit  qui  rogSret,  Varro,  R.R.,  1.  2,  32. 
A  I  a  (a)  a  :  mandO  tibl  plfinfi,  tOtum  ut  videos  cuius  modi  sit,  C,  Att.,  1. 
12,  2.    ' 

687.  Periods  are  also  divided  into  Historical  and  Oratorical.  The 
former  are,  as  a  rule,  simple.  The  most  common  form  is  a  :  A,  i.e., 
where  a  subordinate  clause  is  followed  by  a  leading  clause  :  Id  ubi 
dlxisset  hastam  in  hostium  fines  emittebat,  L.,  1.  42,  13.  Another  com- 
mon period,  developed  and  much  liked  by  Livy,  and  later  by  Tacitus, 
was  a:a:A,  consisting  of  (1)  a  participial  clause;  (2)  a  clause 
introduced  by  a  conjunction;  (3)  the  principal  clause.    Cf.  Tac,  Ann., 
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n.  69, 3,  detentns  ubi  .  .  .  accSpit  plebem  prOturbat.  Historians, 
having  much  occasion  for  description,  are  also  prone  to  use  the 
descending  period,  i.e.,  the  form  in  which  the  principal  clause  precedes. 
So  especially  Nepos.  Livy  likes  also  to  use  two  independent  sub- 
ordinate clauses  asyndetically. 

The  Oratorical  periods  are  much  more  diverse  and  complicated, 
owing  to  the  greater  variety  of  effects  at  which  they  aim.  We  find, 
however,  the  ascending  structure,  where  the  emphasis  is  continually 
ascending  until  it  culminates  at  the  end,  more  common. 

See  an  excellent  example  in  C,  Imp.,  5, 11 : 

Vos  eum  regem  inultum  esse  patieminl  qui  lSgfitnm  populi  BOmfinl 
cGnralfirem  vinculTs  ac  vebbebibus  atque  omnI  suppliciO  EXCRUCIA- 
TUM  NECAVIT  ? 

FIGURES  OF  SYNTAX  AND  RHETORIC. 

688.  Ellipsis  is  the  omission  of  some  integral  part  of  the 
thought,  such  as  the  substantive  of  the  adjective  (204,  N".  1), 
the  copula  of  the  predicate  (209),  the  verb  of  the  adverb. 

TJnde  domO?  V.,  A.,  vin.  114  (391,  r.  2). 

Remark. — When  the  ellipsis  is  indefinite,  do  not  attempt  to  supply 
it.  The  figure  is  still  much  abused  by  commentators  in  the  explana- 
tion of  grammatical  phenomena. 

689.  Brachylogy  (breviloquentia)  is  a  failure  to  repeat  an 
element  which  is  often  to  be  supplied  in  a  more  or  less 
modified  form. 

Tamftllx 6Mft quamffirataiMima(=e8)  veUem,  Ov.,  Am.,  1.  8,  27(302). 

690.  Zeugma  or  Syllepsis  is  a  junction  of  two  words  under 
the  same  regimen,  or  with  the  same  modifier,  although  the 
common  factor  strictly  applies  but  to  one. 

Hanus  So  supplied  vOcee  ad  Tiberium  tendons,  Tac,  Ann.,  11.  29,2; 
stretching  out  hands  and  (uttering)  suppliant  cries  to  Tiberius. 

691.  Aposiopesis  is  a  rhetorical  breaking  off  before  the 
close  of  the  sentence,  as  in  the  famous  Vergil ian  Quos 
ego 

69&  Pleonasm  is  the  use  of  superfluous  words. 

693.  Enallage  is  a  shift  from  one  form  to  another  :  vo*  0 
Calliope  precor,  V.,  A,,  ix.  525. 
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Hypallage  is  an  interchange  in  the  relations  of  words: 
dare  cl&ssibus  austros,  V.,  A.,  m.  61. 

694.  Oxymoron  is  the  use  of  words  apparently  contradic- 
tory of  each  other :  cum  tacent  clamant,  C,  Cat.,  i.  8,  21 
(582). 

695.  Synecdoche  is  the  use  of  the  part  for  the  whole,  or  the 
reverse  :  tectum  for  domum,  puppis  for  navis,  mucro  for  gladius, 
etc. 

696.  Hyp6rbaton,  Trajection,  is  a  violent  displacement  of 
words.  Lydia  die  per  omnes  t©  deos  oro,  H.,  0.y  i.  8, 1  (413, 
X.  2). 

697.  Anacoluthon,  or  want  of  sequence,  occurs  when  the 
scheme  of  a  sentence  is  changed  in  its  course. 

698.  Hendiadys  (iv  foa  Svolv)  consists  in  giving  an  analysis 
instead  of  a  complex,  in  putting  two  substantives  connected 
by  a  copulative  conjunction,  instead  of  one  substantive  and 
an  adjective  or  attributive  genitive. 

Valgus  et  multittldO,  the  common  herd.  Via  et  ratio  (C,  Verr.f  1. 16, 
47),  scientific  method.    VI  et  armls,  by  force  of  arms. 

So  two  verbs  may  be  translated  by  an  adverb  and  a  verb  :  fundi 
fugfirlque,  to  be  utterly  routed. 

699.  C5nstriicti5  Praegn&ns.  So-called  constructiS  prae- 
gnans  is  nothing  but  an  extended  application  of  the  accusa- 
tive of  the  Inner  Object  (Object  Effected).  The  result  is 
involved,  not  distinctly  stated. 

Exitium  inrltat,  Cf.  Tac,  Ann.,  xin.  i,  1 ;  he  provokes  destruction  (ad 
exitium  inrltat). 

700.  Litotes,  or  Understatement,  is  the  use  of  an  expres- 
sion by  which  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear.  This  is 
especially  common  with  the  Negative. 

iron  indeoOrt  pulvere  sordidl,  H„  0.}  n.  i,  22  (449,  b.  2). 
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4  PRINCIPAL   RULES   OF   SYNTAX. 

i.  The  Verb  agrees  with  its  subject  in  number  and  person  (211). 

2.  The  Adjective  agrees  with  its  subject  in  gender,  number,  and  case 
(211). 

3.  The  common  Predicate  of  two  or  more  subjects  is  put  in  the 
Plural  (285);  when  the  genders  are  different,  it  takes  the  strongest 
gender  or  the  nearest  (286) ;  when  the  persons  are  different,  it  takes 
the  first  in  preference  to  the  second,  the  second  in  preference  to  the 
third  (287). 

4.  The  common  Attribute  of  two  or  more  substantives  agrees  with 
the  nearest,  rarely  with  the  most  important  (290). 

5.  The  Predicate  substantive  agrees  with  its  subject  in  case  (211). 

6.  The  Appositive  agrees  with  its  subject  in  case;  if  possible,  also  in 
number  and  person  (321). 

7.  The  Relative  agrees  with  its  antecedent  in  gender,  number,  and 
person  (614). 

-  8.  Disproportion  is  indicated  by  the  comparative  with  quam  prQ, 

1       quam  ut,  quam  qui  (298). 

9.  In  comparing  two  qualities,  use  either  rnagis  quam  with  the  posi- 
tive, or  a  double  comparative  (299).  4 

10.  Superlatives  denoting  order  and  sequence  are  often  used  parti- 
tively  and  then  usually  precede  their  substantive  (291,  e.  2). 

sv  11.  The  Genitive  forms  mel,  tul,  sui,  nostrl,  vestri,  are  used  mainly 
as  objective  genitives ;  nostrum  and  vestrum  as  partitive  (304,  2). 

12.  The  Reflexive  is  used  regularly  when  reference  is  made  to  the 
grammatical  subject;  frequently  when  reference  is  made  to  the  actual 
subject  (309). 

13.  The  Reflexive  is  used  of  the  principal  subject,  when  reference  is 
*        made  to  the  thought  or  will  of  that  subject ;  hence,  in  Infinitive  clauses, 

or  Indirect  Questions,  in  Sentences  of  Design,  and  in  Oratio"  Obliqua 
(521). 

14.  The  Possessive  Pronoun  is  used  instead  of  the  Possessive  or  Sub- 
jective Genitive  in  the  First  and  Second  Persons  (362,  364). 

15.  The  Appositive  to  a  possessive  pronoun  is  in  the  Genitive  (321, 
B.  2). 

V  16.  With  words  of  Inclination  and  Disinclination,  Knowledge  and 
Ignorance,  Order  and  Position,  Time  and  Season,  the  adjective  is  usu- 
ally employed  for  the  adverb  (325,  r.  6). 

17.  The  Indicative,  not  the  Subjunctive,  is  used  in  expressions  of 
Possibility,  Power,  Obligation,  and  Necessity  (254,  e.  i). 
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1 8.  The  Potential  of  the  Present  or  Future  is  the  Present  or  Perfect 
Subjunctive  (257) ;  the  Potential  of  the  Past  is  the  Imperfect  Subjunc- 
tive (258). 

19.  The  Optative  Subjunctive  may  be  used  to  express  a  Wish  (260), 
an  Asseveration  (262),  a  Command  (263),  or  a  Concession  (264). 

20.  The  First  Imperative  looks  forward  to  immediate,  the  Second 
to  contingent,  fulfilment  (268)^ 

21.  The  Negative  of  the  Imperative  is  regularly  nffll  with  the  Infin- 
itive ;  sometimes  n9  with  the  Perfect  Subjunctive  (270,  a.  2),  or  cavfc 
with  the  Subjunctive  (271)  is  also  used. 

22.  The  Infinitive,  with  or  without  a  subject,  may  be  treated  as  a 
neuter  subject  (422),  object  (423),  or  predicate  (424). 

23.  The  Infinitive  is  used  as  the  object  of  verbs  of  Will,  Power, 
Duty,  Habit,  Inclination,  Resolve,  Continuance,  End,  etc.  (423). 

24.  The  Accusative  and  Infinitive  is  used  as  the  object  of  verbs  of 
Will  and  Desire  (532). 

25.  The  Accusative  and  Infinitive  is  used  as  the  object  of  verbs  of 
Emotion  (533). 

26.  The  Accusative  and  Infinitive  is  used  in  Exclamation  (534). 

27.  After  verbs  of  Saying,  Showing,  Believing,  and  Perceiving,  the 
Present  Infinitive  expresses  action  contemporary  with  that  of  the  gov- 
erning verb,  the  Perfect,  action  prior  to  it,  the  Future,  action  future  to 
it  (530). 

28.  The  Genitive  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive  is  used  chiefly 
after  substantives  and  adjectives  that  require  a  complement  (428). 

29.  The  Dative  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive  is  used  mainly  in 
post-classical  Latin  after  words  of  Fitness  and  Function  ;  also  after 
words  of  Capacity  and  Adaptation,  and  to  express  Design  (429). 

30.  The  Accusative  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive  is  used  after  verbs 
of  Giving  and  Taking,  Sending  and  Leaving,  etc.,  to  indicate  Design 
(430). 

31.  The  Ablative  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive  is  used  to  denote 
Means  and  Cause,  rarely  Manner  (431). 

32.  The  Supine  in  -tun  is  used  chiefly  after  verbs  of  Motion  to 
express  Design  (435). 

33.  The  Supine  in  -tl  is  used  chiefly  with  adjectives  to  indicate 
Respect  (436). 

34.  The  Present  Participle  denotes  continuance,  the  Perfect,  comple- 
tion, at  the  time  of  the  leading  verb  (282). 

35.  The  Future  Participle  is  used  in  post-Ciceronian  Latin  to  express. 
Design  (438,  N.)f 
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36.  The  Participle  is  used  after  verbs  of  Perception  and  Represen- 
tation to  express  the  actual  condition  of  the  object  (536). 

37.  The  Perfect  Participle  passive  is  used  after  verbs  of  Causation 
and  Desire,  to  denote  impatience  of  anything  except  entire  fulfilment 
(537). 

^     38.  The  subject  of  a  finite  verb  is  in  the  Nominative  (203). 

39.  Verbs  of  Seeming,  Becoming,  with  the  passive  of  verbs  of  Mak- 
ing, Choosing,  Showing,  Thinking,  and  Calling,  take  two  Nomina- 
tives, one  of  the  subject,  one  of  the  predicate  (206). 

40.  With  passive  verbs  of  Saying,  Showing,  Believing,  and  Per- 
ceiving, the  Accusative  subject  of  the  Infinitive  becomes  the  Nomina- 
tive subject  of  the  leading  verb  (528). 

41.  The  Appositional  Genitive  is  used  after  vOx,  nOmen,  verbum, 
r»,  etc.  (361,  1). 

42.  The  Epexegetical  Genitive  (or  Genitive  of  Explanation)  is  used 
after  genus,  vitium,  culpa,  etc.  (361,  2). 

43.  The  Possessive  Genitive  is  used  of  the  Third  Person  to  denote 
possession  (362). 

44.  The  Subjective  Genitive  is  used  of  the  subject  of  the  action  indi- 
cated by  the  substantive  (363,  1) ;  the  Objective  Genitive  of  the  object 
of  that  action  (363,  2). 

45.  Essential  or  permanent  qualities  are  put  in  the  Genitive, 
always  with  an  adjective  (365) ;  external  and  transient  qualities  in  the 
Ablative,  always  with  an  adjective  (400).    See  No.  82. 

46.  The  Genitives  of  Quality  and  Possession  may  be  used  as  predi- 
cates (366). 

47.  The  Partitive  Genitive  stands  for  the  whole  to  which  a  part 
belongs  (367). 

48.  Adjectives  of  Fulness  and  Want,  of  Knowledge  and  Ignorance, 
of  Desire  and  Disgust/ of  Participation  and  Power,  may  take  the  Gen- 
itive (374).  Also  some  present  participles  used  as  adjectives,  and  in 
later  Latin  some  verbals  in  -fix  (375). 

49.  Verbs  of  Reminding,  Remembering,  and  Forgetting  take  usu- 
ally the  Genitive  (376) ;  but  sometimes  the  Accusative,  especially  of 
things  (376,  R.). 

50.  Impersonal  verbs  of  Emotion  take  the  Accusative  of  the  Person 
Who  Feels,  and  the  Genitive  of  the  Exciting  Cause  (82*).(Vtt) 

'51.  Verbs  of  Accusing,  Convicting,  Condemning,  and  Acquitting, 
take  the  Genitive.of  the  Charge  (378). 

52.  Verbs  of  Rating  and  Buying  take  the  Genitive  of  the  General, 
the  Ablative  of  the"  Particular  Value  (379,  404).    See  No,  87, 
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53.  Interest  and  Etfert  take  the  Genitive  of  the  Person,  rarely  of  the 
Thing  concerned  (881).  ; 

54.  The  Indirect  Object  is  put  in  the  Dative  (346). 

55.  Verbs  of  Advantage  and  Disadvantage,  Bidding  and  Forbid- 
ding, Pleasure  and  Displeasure,  Yielding  and  Resisting,  take  the 
Dative  (346). 

56.  Many  intransitive  verbs  compounded  with  ad,  ante,  eon,  in,  inter, 
ob,  pott,  prae,  sub,  and  inner  may  take  a  Dative ;  transitive  verbs  also 
an  Accusative  besides  (347).  See  No.  66. 

57.  Verbs  of  Giving  and  Putting  take  a  Dative  and  Accusative,  or 
an  Accusative  and  Ablative  (348). 

58.  The  Dative  is  used  with  esse  to  denote  possession  (349). 

59.  The  Dative  is  used  of  the  Person  Interested  in  the  action  (350). 

60.  The  Ethical  Dative  is  used  of  the  personal  pronouns  only  (351). 

61.  The  Dative  of  Reference  is  used  of  the  Person  to  whom  a  state- 
ment is  referred  (352). 

62.  The  Dative  of  Agent  is  used  with  the  Perfect  passive,  the 
Gerund,  and  the  Gerundive  (354)<s*») 

63.  The  Dative  may  denote  the  Object  For  Which  in  combination 
with  the  Person  To  Whom  (m).^«*) 

64.  Adjectives  of  Friendliness,  Fulness,  Likeness,  Nearness,  with 
their  opposites,  take  the  Dative  (359). 

J      65.  Active  transitive  verbs  take  the  Accusative  case  (330). 

66.  Many  intransitive  verbs,  mostly  those  of  Motion,  compounded 
with  ad,  ante,  circum,  eon,  in,  inter,  ob,  per,  praeter,  sub,  snbter,  super, 
and  trans,  take  the  Accusative ;  transitive  verbs  thus  compounded  may 
have  two  Accusatives  (331).  See  No.  56. 

67.  Intransitive  verbs  may  take  an  Accusative  of  similar  form  or 
meaning  (333,  2). 

68.  The  Accusative  may  express  Extent  in  Degree,  Space,  or  Time 
(334-6). 

69.  Names  of  Towns  and  Small  Islands  are  put  in  the  Accusative  of 
Place  Whither;  so  also  domus  and  rtts  (337).   See  No.  74  and  92. 

70.  Verbs  meaning  to  Inquire,  Require,  Teach,  and  Conceal,  take 
two  Accusatives,  one  of  the  Person,  one  of  the  Thing  (339). 

71.  Verbs  of  Naming,  Making,  Taking,  Choosing,  and  Showing, 
take  two  Accusatives  of  the  same  Person  or  Thing  (340). 

72.  The  subject  of  the  Infinitive  is  regularly  in  the  Accusative  (420). 

73.  The  Accusative  may  be  used  in  Exclamations  (343). 

74.  Place  Where  is  denoted  by  the  Ablative,  usually  with  in  (385); 
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^r  Place  Whence  by  the  Ablative,  usually  with  ex,  dB,  or  ab  (390). 
Names  of  Towns  and  Small  Islands  omit  the  prepositions  (386,  391). 
See  No.  69  and  92. 

75.  Attendance  is  denoted  by  the  Ablative  with  earn  (392). 
^     76.  Time  When  or  Within  Which  is  denoted  by  the  Ablative  (393). 

77.  Origin  or  Descent  is  denoted  by  the  Ablative  with  or  without 
ex  and  de*  (395). 

78.  Material  is  denoted  by  the  Ablative  with  ex  (396). 

79.  The  Point  of  View  or  Respect  is  denoted  by  the  Ablative  (397). 

80.  Comparatives  without  quam  are  followed  by  the  Ablative  (398). 

81.  Manner  is  denoted  by  the  Ablative  regularly  with  an  adjective 
or  earn  (399). 

82.  External  and  transient  qualities  are  denoted  by  the  Ablative, 
always  with  an  adjective  (400) ;  essential  and  permanent  qualities  by 
the  Genitive,  always  with  au  adjective  (365).    See  No.  45. 

,  83.  Cause,  Means,  and  Instrument,   are  denoted  by  the  Ablative 
(401,408).^ 

84.  The  Agent  is  denoted  by  the  Ablative  with  ft  (ab)  (401). 

85.  The  Standard  of  Measurement  is  denoted  by  the  Ablative  (402), 

86.  Measure  of  Difference  is  put  in  the  Ablative  (403). 

87.  Definite  Price  is  put  in  the  Ablative  (404);  General  Price  in  the 
Genitive  (379).    See  No.  52. 

^         88.  Verbs  of  Depriving  and  Filling,  of  Plenty  and  Want,  take  the 
''    Ablative  (405). 

89.  The  Ablative  is  used  with  opus  and  flans  (406). 

90.  Utor,  fruor,  mngor,  potior,  and  vesoor  take  the  Ablative  (407). 

91.  The  Ablative,  combined  with  a  participle,  serves  to  modify  the 
verbal  predicate  of  a  sentence:  Ablative  Absolute  (409). 

92.  Names  of  Towns  and  Small  Islands  of  the  First  and  Second 
Declensions  are  put  in  the  Locative  of  the  Place  Where  (411).    See 

69  and  74. 

93.  Adverbs  qualify  verbs,  adjectives,  and  other  adverbs  (439). 

94.  A  question  for  information  merely  is  introduced  by  -ne  (454). 

95.  A  question  that  expects  the  answer  yes  is  introduced  by  nOnne 
(455). 

96.  A  question  that  expects  the  answer  no  is  introduced  by  num 
(456). 

J     97.  The  Deliberative  Question  is  in  the  Subjunctive  (265). 

98.  The  Indirect  Question  is  in  the  Subjunctive  (467), 
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99.  Sequence  of  Tenses.  Principal  tenses  are  ordinarily  followed  by 
Principal  tenses,  Historical  by  Historical  (509). 

100.  After  a  Future  or  Future  Perfect,  the  Future  relation  is 
.  expressed  by  the  Present,  the  Future  Perfect  by  the  Perfect  Subjunc- 
tive (514).  After  other  tenses  the  Future  relation  is  expressed  by  the 
Active  Periphrastic  Present  and  Imperfect  Subjunctive  (515). 

1 01.  In  OrStiO  Obllqua  all  subordinate  tenses  follow  the  general  law 
of  sequence  (516). 

102.  Quod,  the  fact  that,  in  that,  is  used  with  the  Indicative  to 
introduce  explanatory  clauses  after  Verbs  of  Adding  and  Dropping, 
Doing  and  Happening,  and  demonstratives  (525). 

103.  Quod,  quia,  quoniam,  and  quandS  take  the  Indicative  in  Direct 
Discourse,  the  Subjunctive  in  Indirect  Discourse,  to  express  Cause 
(540,  541). 

104.  Quod  is  used  after  verbs  of  Emotion  with  the  Indicative  in  Di- 
rect, the  Subjunctive  in  Indirect  Discourse,  to  give  the  Ground  (542). 

105.  Final  Sentences  have  the  Present  and  Imperfect  Subjunctive*   - 
with  ut  or  n6  (545). 

106.  Complementary  Final  Clauses  are  used  after  verbs  of  Will  and 
Desire  (546). 

107.  Positive  verbs  of  Preventing,  Refusing,  Forbidding,  and  Be- 
waring, may  take  nfi  with  the  Subjunctive  (548). 

108.  Verbs  of.  Preventing  and  Refusing  may  take  quOminus  with 
the  Subjunctive  (549).    See  No.  112. 

109.  Verbs  of  Fear  are  followed  by  ne*  or  ut  (n8  nto)  and  all  tenses 
of  the  Subjunctive  (550). 

no.  Consecutive  Sentences  have  the  Subjunctive  with  ut  and  utnon 
(552). 

in.  Verbs  of  Effecting  have  the  Subjunctive  with  ut  and  nfi,  or  ut 
nOn  (553). 

112.  Negatived  or  Questioned  verbs  of  Preventing,  Hindering,  etc., 
of  Doubt  and  Uncertainty,  may  be  followed  by  the  Subjunctive  with 
quln  (555).     See  No.  108. 

113.  A  Consecutive  Clause  with  ut  is  often  used  to  give  the  contents 
or  character  of  a  preceding  substantive,  adjective,  or  pronoun  (557). 

114.  Ut,  ut  prlmum,  cum,  cum  prlmum,  ubi,  ubi  prlmum,  simulfic, 
simul  atque,  and  pottquam  take  the  Perfect  Indicative,  in  the  sense  of 
as  soon  as  ;  but  the  Imperfect  of  Overlapping  Action,  and  the  Pluper- 
fect when  a  definite  interval  is  given  (561,  562,  563). 

115.  When  two  actions  are  repeated  contemporaneously,  both  are, 
put  in  the  Indicative  in  tenses  of  continuance  (566), 
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'  116.  When  one  action  is  repeated  before  another,  the  antecedent 
action  is  put  in  the  Perfect,  Pluperfect,  or  Future  Perfect,  the  subse- 
quent in  the  Present,  Imperfect,  or  Future,  according  to  the  relation 
(567). 

117.  Dam,  donee,  quoad,  quamdifi,  so  long  as,  while,  take  the  Indica- 
tive of  all  tenses  (569). 

118.  Dum,  while,  while  yet,  takes  the  Present  Indicative  after  all 
tenses  (570). 

119.  Bum,  donee,  quoad,  until,  take  the  Present,  Historical  Present, 
Historical  Perfect,  and  Future  Perfect  Indicative  (571). 

y  120.  Dum,  donee,  quoad,  until,  take  the  Subjunctive  when  Suspense 
©r  Design  is  involved  (572). 

121.  Dum,  modft,  and  dummodS,  if  only,  provided  only,  take  the 
Present  and  Imperfect  Subjunctive  in  Conditional  Wishes  (573). 

122.  Antequam  and  priusquam  take  the  Indicative  Present,  Perfect, 
and  Future  Perfect  when  the  limit  is  stated  as  a  fact;  the  Subjunctive 
when  the  action  is  expected,  contingent,  designed,  or  subordinate 
(574,  577). 

123.  Temporal  cum,  when,  is  used  with  all  tenses  of  the  Indicative 
to  designate  merely  temporal  relations  (580). 

124.  Historical  cum,  when,  is  used  with  the  Imperfect  and  Pluper- 
fect Subjunctive  to  give  the  temporal  circumstances  under  which  an 
action  took  place  (585). 

125.  Causal  and  Concessive  cum,  when,  whereas,  although,  are  used 
with  all  tenses  of  the  Subjunctive  (586,  587). 

126.  The  Logical  Condition  has  usually  some  form  of  the  Indica- 
tive in  both  Protasis  and  Apodosis  (595). 

127.  The  ideal  Condition  has  usually  the  Present  or  Perfect 
Subjunctive,  less  often  the  Imperfect  or  Pluperfect,  in  both  clauses 
(596). 

128.  The  Unreal  Condition  has  the  Imperfect  Subjunctive  of  oppo- 
sition to  present,  the  Pluperfect  of  opposition  to  past  fact  (597). 

129.  Ut  si,  ftc  bI,  quasi,  quam  si,  tamquam,  tamquam  si,  vetut,  and 
velut  si,  introduce  a  comparison  in  the  Subjunctive.  The  tense  follows 
the  rule  of  sequence  (602). 

130.  Concessive  clauses  may  be  introduced  by  etsl,  etiamsl,  tametsl, 
with  the  Indicative  or  Subjunctive  (604);  by  quamquam,  with  the 
Indicative  (605) ;  by  quamvls,  with  the  Subjunctive  (606). 

131.  Indefinite  and  generic  relatives  usually  have  the  Indicative 
(625);  so  explanatory  qui,  when  equivalent  to  quod  (626). 

132.  The  Subjunctive  is  used  in  Relative  Clauses  that  form  a  part 
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of  the  utterance  of  another;  so  in  Or&tiO  Obliqua  and  Final  Clauses 


133.  Relative  sentences  that  depend  on  Infinitives  or  Subjunctives, 
and  form  an  integral  part  of  the  thought,  are  put  in  the  Subjunctive 
by  Attraction  (629). 

134.  Relative  sentences  are  put  in  the  Subjunctive  of  Design  when 
qui  =  ut  (final)  is  (630). 

135.  Relative  sentences  are  put  in  the  Subjunctive  of  Tendency 
when  qui  =  ut  (consecutive)  is ;  so  after  dlgnus,  indlgnns,  idOnena,  aptus, 
etc.;  after  an  indefinite  antecedent;  after  comparatives  with  quam  (631). 

136.  Comparative  sentences  after  words  of  Likeness  and  Unlike- 
ness  may  be  introduced  by  atque  or  So  (643). 

137.  Comparative  sentences  after  comparatives  are  introduced  by 
quam  (644). 

138.  In  OrfitiO  Obliqua,  Principal  Clauses  are  put  in  the  Infinitive, 
except  Interrogatives  and  Imperatives,  which  are  put  in  the  Subjunc- 
tive ;  Subordinate  clauses  are  put  in  the  Subjunctive  (650,  651,  652). 
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701.  Prosody  treats  of  Quantity  and  Versification. 

Remarks. — i.  Prosody  originally  meant  Accent.  Latin  Accent  is 
regulated  by  Quantity,  and  as  classical  Latin  versification  is  also  quan- 
titative, Prosody  is  loosely  used  of  both  quantity  and  versification. 

2.  In  the  earliest  Latin  the  Accent  was  not  regulated  by  Quantity, 
but  was  on  the  initial  syllable  (15,  n.).    This  often  resulted  in 

(a)  The  disappearance  of  the  vowel  (8, 2)  in  the  antepenult  or  pro-antepenult ;  this 
occurs  especially  in  Greek  words,  bnt  also  in  some  common  Latin  words :  Poludeuces, 
Foldeuces,  PoUflces,  PoUtlx ;  balineion,  balineum,  balneum,  bath ;  mSximus, 
greatest*  for  magisimos ;  optumns,  best,  for  opitnmus,  etc. 

(&)  The  shortening  of  a  long  penult  (8).  This  was  still  going  on  in  the  time  of 
Plauttjs,  and  occurs  here  and  there  in  the  poets :  anchora,  anchor*  from  ankura ;  so 
p&erO,  I  swear  falsely,  for  perifirO ;  chorea,  dance,  from  choreia,  etc. 

(c)  The  weakening  (8)  of  the  antepenult,  sometimes  also  of  the  penult,  both  in  Greek 
words  and  Latin :  Manilla  from  Masealia ;  beni-  and  mali-  for  bene  and  male  in 
composition ;  -hibeO  for  habeO  in  composition ;  and  a  few  others,  as  -ddO  for  eaed 5 
in  composition,  etc. 

QUANTITY. 

702.  Rule  I. — A  syllable  is  said  to  be  long  by  nature  when 
it  contains  a  long  vowel  or  diphthong  :  5,  vae,  leges,  saevae. 

Remarks. — i.  (a)  A  vowel  before  -gm, -gn,  -nf,  -ns  is  long  by  nature; 
(b)  a  vowel  before  -nt,  -nd  is  short  by  nature. 

Exceptions  : 

(a)  Egn&tius,  Theognis,  and  some  Greek  words  in  -egma,  as  phlegma, 
phlegm;  butpSgma. 

(b)  COntiO  (for  coventiO),  assembly ;  ientSculum,  iSntfitiS,  breakfast ; 
utintius,  messenger;  qnintus,  fifth;  and  Greek  substantives  in  -fig,  -Onto, 
-On,  -Ontis ;  CharOndSs,  EpamlnOndfis ;  also  nflndinae  (noven-d-),  market 
day;  nondum,  not  yet ;  prfndO,  I  seize  ;  qulndecim,  fifteen  ;  v6nd5, /se/J; 
Qndecim,  eleven;  vlndemia,  vintage. 

2.  Inchoative  verbs  have  vowel  before  -sc  long  by  nature  ;  dlsoB,  I 
learn. 

3.  Noteworthy  are  the  following  :  qufirtus,  fourth;  qulnque,  j2v6,  and 
its  derivatives  ;  vlgintl,  twenty;  mflle,  thousand,  and  its  derivatives. 
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•  4.  In  verbs  the  quantity  of  the  Present  Stem  is  generally  retained 
throughout  before  two  consonants  (except  -ns). 

Except  dloO,  1  say ;  Supine,  dictum ;  dfieO,  /  lead ;  Supine,  duetum ; 
and  their  derivatives,  like  dictiO,  etc. 

5.  Noteworthy  are  the  following  :  ago,  I  drive,  0gl,  actum ;  emo,  I 
buy,  6ml,  Smptum;  frangO,  I  break,  frCgl,  frfietum;  fangor,  I  perform, 
functus ;  iubeO,  I  order,  itUal,  ifissum ;  iungO,  I  join,  ifinxi,  iunctum ;  lego, 
/ read,  legl,  ttctum ;  pangO,  I  fix,  pactum;  rego,  I  govern,  rexl,  rectum ; 
■andO,  I  sanction,  i&nzl,  ifinctum,  sfincftum ;  struo,  /  pile  up,  strtlxi, 
■tructum ;  tangO,  /  touch,  tictum ;  tego,  /  cover,  texi,  tectum ;  traho,  I 
draw,  traxl,  trftctum;  ungO,  /  anoint,  fluxl,  ftnctum;  vincO,  I  conquer, 
viol,  victum ;  rumpO,  /  break,  rfipl,  ruptum. 

6.  In  verbs,  a  vowel  resulting  from  syncope  is  long  before  is,  st(131). 
Also,  perhaps,  I  before  s  and  t  in  syncopated  Pf .  forms  of  Ire  and  petere. 

Note.— On  the  method  of  distinguishing  long  vowels  on  inscriptions,  see  12, 1,  n. 

703.  Rule  II — A  syllable  is  said  to  be  long  by  position 
(12,  2)  when  a  short  vowel  is  followed  by  two  or  more  con- 
sonants, or  a  double  consonant :  ars,  collum,  castra. 

Remarks. — 1.  The  consonants  may  be  divided  between  two  words  : 
per  mare,  in  terrls ;  bnt  when  all  the  consonants  are  in  the  second  word, 
the  preceding  short  syllable  commonly  remains  short,  except  in  the 
Thesis  (729)  of  a  verse,  when  it  is  lengthened  :  praemia  serlbae. 

2.  Every  vowel  sound  followed  by  i  consonant  (j)  is  long  (except  in 
the  compounds  of  ragnm,  yoke).  This  is  due  sometimes  to  natural 
length  of  the  vowel,  sometimes  to  compensation  :  Gains  from  Gfivius, 
peterO  for  peritlrO ;  but  bliugus,  two-horse. 

Note.— In  compounds  of  iacere,  to  throw,  the  i  is  often  omitted,  and  the  preceding 
vowel  lengthened  by  compensation ;  so  eBnioere ;  a  short  vowel  with  the  i  omitted  is 
not  found  until  Ovn>'s  time. 

3.  Pinal  i,  preceded  by  a  short  vowel,  is  dropped  before  a  consonant 
in  the  older  poetry;  often  too  in  Lucretius  {Apocope). 

in  somnfs  vldit  priu(i)  quamsam(— earn)  dlseere coepit. — Enn.,  A.,  225. 

Note.— In  comic  poetry,  a  short  final  syllable  in  g  blends  with  est,  and  sometimes 
with  es :  opnit  (=  opus  est) ;  timili's  (=  similis  es). 

704.  Rule  III. — A  syllable  ending  in  a  short  vowel  before 
a  mute,  followed  by  1  or  r,  is  common  (13) :  tenS-brae,  dark- 
ness. In  early  Latin  it  is  regularly  short,  so,  too,  when  the 
mute  and  liquid  begin  a  word. 

Remarks. — i.  The  syllable  must  end  in  a  short  vowel  :  nftvi-fragw, 
shipwrecking  ;  meUl-flnns,  flowing  with  honey  ;  but  in  ab-rumpC  the  a 
is  long  by  position. 
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2.  In  Greek  words  m  and  n  are  included  under  this  rule  :  TS-cmfisaa, 
Cy-cnus. 

Exception. — Derivative  substantives  in  ftbrnm,  Scrum,  Strum  from 
verbs ;  as  flftbra,  blasts.    Zmaragdos,  Mart.  ,  v.  i  i  ,  1,  cannot  be  paralleled. 

705.  Eule  IV. — Every  diphthong,  and  every  vowel  de- 
rived from  a  diphthong,  or  contracted  from  other  vowels,  is 
long  (14) :  saevos,  cruel ;  conclwdO,  I  shut  up  (from  claudO) ; 
uuquos,  unfair  (from  aequos) ;  C0g&,  /  drive  together  (from 
coigo  =  con  +  ago). 

Exception. — Prae  in  composition  is  shortened  before  a  vowel  until 
the  time  of  Statius  ;  proe-fistus,  burnt  at  the  point  (V.,  A.,  vn.  524). 

706.  Rule  V. — One  simple  vowel  before  another  vowel- 
sound,  or  h,  makes  a  short  syllable  :  d6us,  God ;  puer,  boy ; 
nihil,  nothing. 

Exceptions  : 

1.  ft  in  the  old  Gen.  of  the  First  Declension  :  aurftl. 

2.  6  in  -61  of  the  Fifth  Declension,  when  a  vowel  precedes  :  diei,  but 
fide!  (63,  n.  1). 

3.  a  and  e  before  i  in  proper  names  in  -ius :  GftI,  PompeX 

4.  i  in  the  Gen.  form  -Ius  (76,  r.  2).  Alterlus  is  often  shortened, 
perhaps  even  in  prose  :  tlnius,  ullius,  nullius,  totlus,  are  found  in  poetry. 
In  alius  the  i  is  never  shortened  (alius  for  aliius). 

5.  i  in  fI5  is  long,  except  before  er :  fiO,  but  fieret  and  fieri. 

6.  Sheii,  Diana,  5h6,  dlus  (=  dlvus). 

7.  Many  Greek  words  :  Ser,  MenelSus,  museum,  Medea. 

8.  In  early  Latin  many  words  retain  the  original  length  of  the 
vowel  :  ftis,  rSI;  all  forms  of  fK;  cltlO;  fill  and  its  forms  ;  pltLit,  lfdt, 
adntU,  etc.  Most  of  the  shortened  forms  also  occur,  and  are  more 
common. 

Quantity  of  Final  Syllables. 

A.    POLYSYLLABLES. 
i/ 

707.  Rule  VI. — In  words  of  more  than  one  syllable,  final 
a,  e,  and  y  are  short ;  i,  0,  and  u  are  long. 

1.  a  is  short :  terra,  earth  ;  dona,  gifts  ;  capita,  heads. 

Exceptions  : 

1.  Abl.  of  the  First  Declension  :  terrS. 

2.  Voc.  of  words  in  Ss  (AenSfi),  and  Greek  Nom.  in  ft  (£lectrS). 

3.  Impv.  of  First  Conjugation  :  amft. 
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4.  Most  uninflected  words  :  trlginttt,  ifixtft,  but  ita,  quia,  6i4.  With 
pnta,  for  instance,  compare  cav*  below. 

2.  e  is  short. 

Exceptions  : 

1.  Abl.  of  the  Fifth  Declension  :  dig. 

2.  Impv.  of  Second  Conjugation  :  monfl  (but  see  Note). 

3.  Most  adverbs  of  Second  Declension :  rSctfi;  but  bend,  maid,  Infernfi 
(Lucr.),  mfixumd  (Plaut.),  prob*  (Plaut.),  supernd  (Lucr.,  Hob.), 
temer*  (Plaut.,  Ter.). 

4.  Greek  words  in  9  (rf) :  TempS,  mel6. 

5.  Que  is  thought  to  be  not  unfrequently  long  in  the  Thesis  of  early 
Saturnians  ;  so  in  the  hexameter  of  the  classical  period  if  a  second 
que  follows  in  the  Arsis. 

Note.— Observe  that  in  Plautus  and  Terence  any  dissyllabic  Iambic  impv.  may 
have  the  last  6  shortened ;  principally  cav8,  habl,  iub8,  man$,  mone\  mov&,  tad, 
tenS,  valfi,  vid8.  See  716.  Later  poets  also  shorten  sometimes  when  the  penult  is 
long ;  salve  (Mart.). 

3.  y  is  always  short,  except  in  contracted  forms :  misf 
(Dative  misy  =  misyi). 

4.  i  is  long  :  domini,  viginti,  audi. 

Exceptions  : 

1.  Greek  Dat.  si:  TrOasL 

2.  Greek  Norn.,  as  sinftpi;  Voc.,  as  Pari;  Dat.  Sing,  (rarely),  as 
MlnOidl. 

3.  quasi,  nisi,  ctti  (when  a  dissyllable). 

4.  i  is  common  in  mibi,  tibi,  sib!,  ibl,  ubi. 

Observe  the  compounds  :  ibidem,  iblqne,  ublque,  ubinam,  ubivls,  ubi- 
onnque,  n&rabi,  utinam,  utique,  slcuti ;  (but  utl). 

5.  0  is  long :  bono,  tutd. 

Exceptions  : 

1.  Common  in  hom8;  in  the  Augustan  times  in  lei  and  many  proper 
names  ;  as  ScIpiS ;  in  the  post- Augustan  times  in  many  common  sub- 
stantives :  virgS.    N6md  is  found  first  in  Ovid,  mentitt  in  Horace. 

2.  Frequently  short  in  Iambic  words  in  early  Latin,  especially  in 
verbs,  many  of  which  remained  common  in  the  Augustan  times,  as 
void,  veto,  sci8,  pet8,  pntd,  etc.;  so  less  often  nescio,  desinB,  obsecrS,  dlxertf, 
OderS.    From  Seneca  on,  the  Gerund  may  be  shortened :  amandd. 

3.  0  is  usually  short  in  modo,  cito,  octO,  egd,  Hied,  Immo,  duo,  ambd 
(post-classical) ;  and  in  many  other  words  in  later  poetry. 

6.  u  is  always  long  :  cornu,  fiUctu,  audltu. 
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708.  Rule  VII. — All  final  syllables  that  end  in  a  simple 
consonant  other  than  s  are  short. 

Exceptions  : 

i.  SllSe,  lien,  and  many  Greek  substantives. 

2.  The  adverbs  and  oblique  cases  of  illlc,  fflflc,  istlc,  istfic,  can 
hardly  be  considered  exceptions,  as  -c  is  for  -oe,  and  is  merely  enclitic. 

3.  Compounds  of  par :  dispffr,  impftr. 

4.  ilt,  petilt,  and  their  compounds. 

5.  Final  -at,  -et,  -it,  were  originally  long,  and  as  such  often  occur 
in  early  Latin,  and  occasionally  before  a  pause  in  the  classical  poets. 

^  709.  Rule  VIII. — Of  final  syllables  in  s:  as,  es,  os,  are 
long ;  is,  us,  y s,  short. 

1.  as  is  long :  Aeneas,  serv&s,  amas. 

Exceptions  : 

1.  Greek  substantives  in  as,  adis :  Areas,  Arcadia.  • 

2.  Greek  Ace.  PL,  Third  Declension  :  hftroai,  Aroadas. 

3.  anas,  anatU. 

2.  es  is  long :  rGgSs,  dies,  monfis. 

Exceptions  : 

1.  Nom.  and  Voc.  Sing.,  Third  Declension,  when  the  Gen.  has  titis, 
ftis,  Idis :  segte,  mllfe,  obsfe ;  but  abiSs,  ariSs,  paries. 

2.  Compounds  of  6a,  be  (long  syllable  in  Plautus)  :  adfe,  potto. 

3.  penfe  (Preposition). 

4.  Greek  words  in  6s  (es) :  Nom.  PL,  as  Arcades ;  Voc.,  as  DSmos- 
thenfe ;  Neuter,  as  cacoSthfe. 

5.  Iambic  verbal  forms  in  Second  Person  Sing,  in  early  Latin. 

3.  OS  is  long :  deos,  nepos. 

Exceptions  : 

1.  Gornpds,  impds,  exds ;  and  as  the  Nom.  ending  in  the  Second  Declen- 
sion. 

2.  Greek  words  in  ds  (o£) :  melds. 

4.  is  is  short :  cauls,  legls. 

Exceptions  : 

1.  Dat.  and  Abl.  Plural :  terrlB,  bonis. 

2.  Ace.  PL  of  the  Third  Declension  :  omnia  =  omnSs. 

3.  In  the  Nom.  of  sundry  Proper  Names,  increasing  long  in  the 
Genitive  :  Quirto,  Qtrirltis. 

4.  Second  Person  Sing.  Pr.  Indie,  active,  Fourth  Conjugation : 
audla. 
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5.  In  the  verbal  forms  from  vis,  sis,  fb,  and  veils :  nC-Us,  mfi-Ha, 
ad-sis,  cale-fis. 

6.  In  the  Second  Person  Sing.  Fut.  Pf.  Indie,  and  Pf.  Subjv.,  Is 
is  common  :  vlderls. 

7.  Pulvls,  cinls,  sanguis,  occasionally  in  early  Latin. 

5.  us  is  short :  servus,  currus. 

Exceptions  : 

1.  Gen.  Sing.,  Nom.  and  Ace.  PL,  Fourth  Declension  :  currus. 

2.  Nom.  Third  Declension,  when  the  Gen.  has  a  long  n :  virtfls, 
virtfltis ;  incus,  inofidis ;  tellus,  tellfiris. 

3.  In  Greek  words  with  11  (ovS) :  triptts,  Sapphfls ;  but  Oedipus  and 
polypus.  • 

4.  Occasionally  the  Dat.  and  Abl.  PI.  of  the  Third  Declension,  the 
First  Person  PI.  active  of  verbs,  seem  to  be  long  in  early  Latin. 

6.  ys  is  short :  chlamys. 

B.    MONOSYLLABLES. 

710.  Rule  IX. — All  monosyllables  that  end  in  a  vowel 
are  long :  a,  da,  me,  de,  hi,  si,  5,  do,  to. 

Except  the  enclitics  :  -qu8,  -ve,  -n8,  -06,  -t$,  -ps€,  ptfi. 

'  711.  Rule  X. — Declined  or  conjugated  monosyllables 
that  end  in  a  consonant  follow  the  rules  given :  das,  fles, 
scis,  d&t,  flat,  Is,  Id,  quls,  his,  quis,  quos. 

hie,  this  o?ie,  is  often  shortened ;  die  and  due  have  the  quantity  of 
their  verbs ;  es,  be,  is  short  in  classical  Latin,  long  in  early  Latin. 

712.  Rule  XI. — Monosyllabic  Nominatives  of  substan- 
tives and  adjectives  are  long  when  they  end  in  a  consonant, 
even  if  the  stem-syllable  be  short :  6s,  mds,  ver,  sol,  for,  plus; 
lftr  (l&ris),  pes  (p&dis),  bos  (bdvis),  par  (p&ris). 

Exceptions  : 

vir  and  lac,  os  (oasis),  mel; 

Also  cor,  vas  (vadis),  fel.    Also  quot,  tot. 

x  713.  Rule  XII. — Monosyllabic  particles  that  end  in  a 
consonant  are  short :  &n,  els,  In,  nee,  per,  t&r. 

Excepting  6n  and  nan  and  quln ; 

And  also  eras  and  cur  and  sin ; 

Also  the  Adverbs  in  c:  hie,  hue,  hSc,  sic ;  and  fie  (atque). 
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Quantity  of  Stem-Syllables. 

714.  Rule  XIII. —The  quantity  of  stem-syllables,  when 
not  determined  by  the  general  rules,  is  fixed  by  the  usage  of 
the  poets  (long  or  short  by  authority). 

Remarks. — i.  The  changes  of  quantity  in  the  formation  of  tense- 
stems  have  been  set  forth  in  the  conjugation  of  the  verb  (153,  2). 

2.  The  occasional  differences  in  the  quantity  of  the  stem-syllables 
which  spring  from  the  same  radical  can  only  be  explained  by  reference 
to  the  history  of  each  word,  and  cannot  be  given  here.  Some  ex- 
amples are  : 


paclscor, 

pax,  pftcis. 

sddeO, 

sedes. 

macer, 

mfioerO. 

fides, 

fldQ  (feido). 

16go, 

lex,  legfe. 

dux,  ducis, 

dUcO  (douoS). 

r*go, 

r6x,  regis. 

voce, 

vOx. 

tfigo, 

tegula. 

lucerna, 

lttceO  (louceO). 

ficer, 

acerbus. 

8uspicor, 

suspIciO. 

moles, 

mdlestus. 

mdveS, 

mObilia  (=  movbilis) 

Quantity  in  Compounds. 

715.  Eule  XIV. — Compounds  generally  keep  the  quan- 
tity of  their  constituent  parts:  (cedo)  ante-cedo,  de-cedd, 
pro-cedo ;  (caedo),  occido ;  (c&do),  occido. 

Remarks. — i.  *Of  the  inseparable  prefixes,  dl,  s6,  and  v6  are  long, 
rfi  short :  dlducO,  seduce,  v Score,  reduce ;  di,  in  dlsertus,  is  shortened  for 
dis,  and  in  dirimo,  dir  stands  for  dis. 

2.  Ne  is  short,  except  in  neaum,  nem5  (ne-hemO),  nOquam,  nOquIquam, 
nOquSquam,  nequitia,  n6ve. 

3.  Se  comes  from  red,  which  in  the  forms  redd,  recc,  repp,  reU,  rett, 
occurs  principally  in  poetry  before  many  consonantal  verb  forms  ;  but 
this  doubling  varies  at  different  periods,  and  is  found  throughout 
only  in  reddO.  B8  by  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  d  is  found, 
occasionally,  principally  in  Perfect  stems  and  in  dactylic  poetry, 
especially  in  reicere,  religiO  (also  relligiO  and  religiO),  reduce  (once  in 
Plaut.). 

4.  Pre  is  shortened  before  vowels,  and  in  many  words  before  con- 
sonants, especially  before  f :  prdavos,  prdhibeO,  prdinde,  prdfagiO,  prdfu- 
gas,  profundus,  prdflteor,  prdf&rl,  prdfSnus,  prdfidseor,  prftceUa,  prdcul, 
prOnepes.  The  older  language  shortens  less  frequently  than  the  later. 
In  Greek  words  pro  (itpo)  is  generally  short :  prdpheta ;  but  preiogus? 

5.  The  second  part  of  the  compound  is  sometimes  shortened ;  dsiere, 
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(from  iflrO),  oOgnitui,  Sgnltus  (from  nOtm).  Notice  the  quantity  in 
the  compounds  of  -diem :  fitidleui,  viridleui  (d!o6),  and  inntiba,  prontiba 
(nttbO). 

6.  Mechanical  rules,  more  minute  than  those  given  above,  might  be 
multiplied  indefinitely,  but  they  are  all  open  to  so  many  exceptions  as 
to  be  of  little  practical  value.  A  correct  pronunciation  of  Latin  can- 
not be  acquired  except  by  constant  practice,  under  the  direction  of  a 
competent  teacher,  or  by  a  diligent  study  of  the  Latin  poets,  and  con- 
sequently of  Latin  versification. 

Peculiarities  of  Quantity  in  Early  Latin. 

716.  The  Iambic  (734)  Law.  Any  combination  of  short  and  long, 
having  an  accent  on  the  short,  or  immediately  preceding  or  following 
an  accented  syllable,  may  be  scanned  as  a  Pyrrhic.    This  applies  to 

(a)  Iambic  words,  especially  imperatives,  as  :  rogO,  vide,  manfi ; 

(b)  Words  beginning  with  an  Iambus,  when  the  second  syllable  is 
long  by  position,  and  the  third  syllable  is  accented,  as :  sentettltem, 
volttnt&tis ; 

(c)  Two  monosyllables  closely  connected,  or  a  monosyllable  closely 
connected  with  a  following  long  initial  syllable,  as :  quia  hie  est,  ut 
occepl.    The  monosyllable  may  have  become  so  by  elision. 

(d)  Trochaic  words  following  a  short  accented  syllable,  as  :  quid  Irtue. 

(e)  Cretic  words,  but  more  often  in  anapaestic  measure,  or  at  the 
beginning  of  a  hemistich,  as  venerant. 

Notes.— 1.  Before  quidem  a  monosyllable  is  shortened  :  ttt  quidem. 

2.  A  combination  like  volupt&8  mea  is  looked  upon  as  a  single  word. 

3.  Authorities  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  shortening  :  in  polysyllabic  words,  when  the 
second  syllable  is  long  by  nature  and  the  third  syllable  accented ;  in  trisyllables  which 
have  become  Iambic  by  elision ;  in  Cretics  at  Trochaic  and  Iambic  close ;  in  poly- 
syllables like  simillumae. 

717.  Personal  pronouns  and  similar  words  of  common  occurrence 
forming  Trochees  (734)  may  shorten  the  initial  syllable  when  followed 
by  a  long  syllable  or  its  equivalent,  even  in  the  oblique  cases  :  file 
m6,  Omnium  me,  unde  tfbf . 

Notes.— 1.  The  words  involved  are  ille,  illic,  iste,  istio,  ipse,  ecquil,  omnia, 
nempe,  hide,  undo,  quippe,  Immo,  and  a  few  others  that  are  disputed,  such  as  some 
dissyllabic  imperatives  like  mitte,  redde,  and  monosyllables  followed  by  -que,  -ne, 
-ve,  and  the  like. 

2.  Nempe,  inde,  unde,  qnippe,  ille,  iste,  may  perhaps  suffer  syncope  and  be 
scanned  as  monosyllables. 

3.  Nempe  never  forms  a  whole  foot.  Proin,  dein,  exin  are  used  only  before  con- 
sonants :  proinde  only  before  vowels ;  deinde  usually  before  vowels,  rarely  before 
consonants. 

4.  Trochees  also  come  under  the  operation  of  the  Iambic  Law  when  they  follow  a 
Short  accented  syllable. 
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718.  Poetry  often  preserves  the  older  forms  of  language, 
and  perpetuates  peculiarities  of  pronunciation,  both  of  which 
are  too  frequently  set  down  to  poetic  license. 

719.  1.  Elision. — When  one  word  ends  with  a  vowel  and 
another  begins  with  a  vowel,  or  h,  the  first  vowel  is  elided. 
Elision  is  not  a  total  omission,  but  rather  a  hurried  half- 
pronunciation,  similar  to  grace  notes  in  music. 

-  a  e 

0  fellx  tLn(a)  ant(e)  alias  Priamfila  virgO.— Yerg. 

2.  Ecthlipsis. — In  like  manner  m  final  (a  faint  nasal 
sound)  is  elided  with  its  short  vowel  before  a  vowel  or  h. 

u  u  e 

Monstr(um),  horrend(um),  InfBrm(e)  ingdns  cul  lumen  adSmptum. — Verg. 

Exception. — After  a  vowel  or  m  final,  the  word  est,  is,  drops  its  e 
and  joins  the  preceding  syllable  (Aphaeresis). 

81  rixast  ubi  ttL  pulsfis  ego  vfipuld  tantum. — Juv. 
Aeternas  quoniam  poenfis  in  morte  timendumst. — Lucr. 

720.  Hiatus. — Hiatus  is  the  meeting  of  two  vowels  in 
separate  syllables,  which  meeting  produces  an  almost  contin- 
uous opening  (yawning)  of  the  vocal  tube.  In  the  body  of 
a  word  this  hiatus,  or  yawning,  is  avoided  sometimes  by  con- 
traction, often  by  shortening  the  first  vowel  (13). 

Remarks. — i.  The  Hiatus  is  sometimes  allowed  :  a,  in  the  Thesis 
(729),  chiefly  when  the  first  vowel  is  long ;  b,  in  an  Arsis  (729),  or  resolved 
Thesis,  when  a  long  vowel  is  shortened  (Semi-hiatus)  ;  c,  before  a  pause, 
chiefly  in  the  principal  Caesura  (750) ;  d,  in  early  Latin,  in  the  princi- 
pal Caesura,  before  a  change  of  speakers,  and  occasionally  elsewhere. 

(a)  Stant  et  iuniperl  (h)  et  castaneae  (h)  hlrsutae. — Verg. 

(b)  Credimus  1  an  qui  (h)  amant  ipel  sibi  sornnia  fingunt  1— Vero. 

(c)  PrQmiflsam  eripul  generO.    (h)  Arma  impia  stlmpsl. — Vero. 

(d)  A.  AM.  6.  Quid  abeam  1  A.  St!  M(h).  B.  Abeam  (h)1  A.  Abl.— 
Plaut. 

2.  Monosyllabic  interjections  are  not  elided. 

3.  On  the  elision  of  e  in  -ne  1  see  456,  R.  2. 

721.  DiastoU. — Many  final  syllables,  which  were  originally 
long,  are  restored  to  their  rights  by  the  weight  of  the  Thesis. 
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Uxor,  hens  uxor,  quamquam  tfL  Irftta's  mini. — Plaut. 
DummodO  mOrftta  recto  veniat  dOtfttast  satis. — Plaut. 
Perruplt  Acheronta  Herculeus  labor. — Hon. 
Sometimes,  however,  Diastole  arises  from  the  necessities  of  the 
verse  (as  in  proper  names),  or  is  owing  to  a  pause  (Punctuation). 
Nee  qua*  Priamides  in  aquoals  vallibua  Idae. — Ov. 
Desine  plura  puir— et  quod  nunc  Instat  agftmus. — Vero. 
Pectoribwi  inbiant  splrantia  consulit  exta. — Veeg. 

Note.— The  extent  to  which  diastole"  is  allowable  is  a  matter  of  dispute,  especially 
in  early  Latin. 

On  quS,  see  707,  a,  Ex.  5. 

722.  Systole. — Long  syllables  which  had  begun  to  shorten 
in  prose,  are  shortened  (Systole). 

Obstupul  stet&untque  comae  vox  faucibua  haesit. — Verg. 
£  terra"  mfign(um)  alterius  spectare  laborem. — Luce. 
tJnius  ad  certam  farmam  prlmOrdia  rerum. — Lucr. 
NfUUus  addictus  ifirSre  in  verba  magiatrt— Hor. 

Note.— The  short  penult  of  the  Pf.  in  stet&runt,  dod&runt,  was  probably  original 
(dbdro  in  inscriptions).    See  131,  4,  6,  5  and  6. 

723.  Hardening. — The  vowels  i  and  n  assert  their  half- 
consonant  nature  (Hardening) :  abietd  (&blet$),  geni;&  (g6nua), 
tem;I&  (t6nfil&). 

Fluviorum  rex  Eridanus  camposque  per  omnSs. — Vero. 
Nam  quae  tentia  sunt  hlscendlst  nulla  potestaa. — Lucr. 

724.  Dialysis. — The  consonants  i  and  v  assert  their  half- 
vowel  nature:  dissdlwo  ( dissolve),  Galas  (Gains,  from  Gavins). 

AdulterStur  et  columba  mflu5. — Hor. 
Stamina  non  fllli  dissoluenda  de3. — Tib. 

725.  Syncope. — Short  vowels  are  dropped  between  con- 
sonants, as  often  in  prose :  calfacid  for  calefacio. 

TemplOrum  poaitor  templorum  tSnote  repostor. — Ov. 

Quiddam  magnum  addons  unum  me"  surpito  (=  surripite)  mortl. — Hor. 

726.  Tmesis., — Compound  words  are  separated  into  their 
parts. 

QuO  m6  eunque  (=  quOoumque  me)  rapit  tempestis  dSferor  hospos. — 
Hor. 

Note.— The  earlier  poets  carry  Tmesis  much  farther,  in  unwise  emulation  of  the 
Greek.    Celebrated  is  :  flaxo  cere  comntfnuit  bruxn^-ENNwe, 
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727.  Synizesis. — Vowels  are  connected  by  a  slur,  as  often 
in  the  living  language  :  deinde,  deinceps. 

Quid  faciam  roger  anne  rogem  1  quid  delnde  rogfib0 1 — Ov. 
So  even  when  h  intervenes,  as  dehinc: 

Eurnm  ad  88  Zephyramque  vocat,  deMnc  tslia  fitur.— Verg. 

Remark. — Synizesis  (settling  together)  is  also  called  Synaer&sis  (tak- 
ing together),  as  opposed  to  Diaeresis  (5) ;  but  Synaeresis  properly 
means  contraction,  as  in  cOgO  (for  coagO),  and  n8m8  (for  nehemo).  Syna- 
loepha  is  a  general  term  embracing  all  methods  of  avoiding  Hiatus. 

Note.— 1.  Synizesis  is  very  common  in  early  Latin,  especially  in  pronominal  forms: 
ml  (mihi),  meTLs,  and  its  forms,  dissyllabic  forms  like  €b,  eHm,  etc. 

728.  Synapheia. — A  line  ends  in  a  short  vowel,  which  is 
elided  before  the  initial  vowel  of  a  following  line,  or  a  word 
is  divided  between  two  lines,  i.  e.,  the  two  lines  are  joined 
together. 

Son  exitfira  et  nos  in  aetem(um) 

Exilium impositOra cumbae  —  Hor.,  0.,  u.  3,  27. 
Oallicum  Rh6n(um),  horribile  aequor,  tQti- 
mOsque  Britannds. — Cat.,  ii.  ii. 


VERSIFICATION. 

729.  Rhythm. — Rhythm  means  harmonious  movement. 
In  language,  Rhythm  is  marked  by  the  stress  of  voice  (Ac- 
cent). The  accented  part  is  called  the  Thesis  ;*  the  unac- 
cented, the  Arsis.  The  Rhythmical  Accent  is  called  the 
Ictus  (blotv,  beat). 

Remark. — Besides  the  dominant  Ictus,  there  is  a  subordinate  or 
secondary  Ictus,  just  as  there  is  a  dominant  and  a  secondary  Accent 
in  words. 

730.  Metre. — Rhythm,  when  represented  in  language,  is 
embodied  in  Metre  (Measure).  A  Metre  is  a  system  of  syl- 
lables standing  in  a  determined  order. 

*  Thesis  and  Arsis  are  Greek  terms,  meaning  the  putting  down  and  the  raising  of 
the  foot  in  marching.  The  Roman  Grammarians,  misunderstanding  the  Greek,  applied 
the  terms  to  the  lowering  and  raising  of  the  voice,  and  thus  reversed  the  significations. 
Modern  scholars  up  to  recent  times  followed  the  Roman  habit,  but  at  present  the  ten- 
dency is  to  use  the  terms  in  their  original  signification,  as  above. 
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731.  Unit  of  Measure. — The  Unit  of  Measure  is  the  short 
syllable,  (^),  and  is  called  Mora,  Tempos  {Time). 

The  value  in  music  is  J   =  J. 

The  long  (— )  is  the  double  of  the  short 

The  value  in  music  is  J  =  i. 

Remark. — An  irrational  syllable  is  one  which  is  not  an  exact  mul- 
tiple of  the  standard  unit.  Feet  containing  such  quantities  are  called 
irrational. 

732.  Resolution  and  Contraction.— In  some  verses,  two 
short  syllables  may  be  used  instead  of  a  long  (Resolution), 
or  a  long  instead  of  two  short  (Contraction). 


Resolution 


—  If 


Contraction,  Wk/ 


733.  Feet, — As  elements  of  musical  strains,  Metres  are 
called  Bars.     As  elements  of  verses,  they  are  called  Feet. 

As  musical  strains  are  composed  of  equal  bars,  so  verses 
are  composed  of  equal  feet,  marked  as  in  music,  thus  |  . 

Remark. — Theoretically,  the  number  of  metres  is  unrestricted  ; 
practically,  only  those  metres  are  important  that  serve  to  embody  the 
principal  rhythms. 

734.  Names  of  the  Feet. — The  feet  in  use  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

Feet  of  Three  Times. 


Trochee, 

—  \j 

legit. 

J  «T 

Iambus, 

w  — 

legunt. 

/J 

Tribrach, 

\j  \j  \j 

legit*. 

JV. 

Feet  of  Four 

Times. 

Dactyl, 

KJ  \J 

legimtii. 

j  n 

Anapaest, 

\J  \J  — 

legerent. 

m 

Spondee, 



legl. 

j  j 

Prooeleusmaticui, 

\J  V/  v/  v 

relegitur, 

nn 
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Feet  of  Five  Times. 

Cretic, 

—  \j  — 

lCgerint. 

j  n 

First  PaeGn, 

-www 

lfigerltis. 

J  T'Jl 

Fourth  Paeon, 

KJ  \J  \J  — 

leglmlnl. 

jwj 

Bacchlui, 

\J 

legCbant. 

rj  j 

Antibacchlus, 

—  —  v/ 

legistls. 

j  j  r 

Feet  of  Six  Times. 

IBnieus  S  mftiOre, 

\j  w 

collBglmtis. 

j  j  n 

IBnieus  S  minQre, 

\j  \j 

rfilegCbant. 

jijj 

Ghoriambus, 

—  \j  \j  — 

colllgerant. 

j  n  j 

Ditrochee, 

—  KJ—  \J 

oofflgnnttir. 

jj-jj- 

Diiambus, 

\j  \J 

lftgfiminL 

/j /j 

Remarks. — i.  Other  feet  are  put  down  in  Latin  Grammars,  but  they 
do  not  occur  in  Latin  verse,  if  in  any,  such  as  : 


Antispast,        v^ ^  ltgSbfirb. 

Dispondee,       •8l6g6runt. 

Second  Paeon,  ^  —  w  ^  legenttbttf . 
Third  Paeon,  v  ^  -  ^  HgltotS. 
Molossus,         legerunt. 


Pyrrhic,  \j  ^         legit. 

First  Epitrite,     v^ rel*g8runt. 

Second  Epitrite,  —v BUgCbant. 

Third  Epitrite, ^  -  sel«gerint. 

Fourth  Epitrite, ^  collegistto. 

2.  For  Irrational  Feet  see  743  and  744. 

735.  Ascending  and  Descending  Rhythms. — Rhythms  are 
divided  into  ascending  and  descending.  If  the  Thesis  fol- 
lows, the  Rhythm  is  called  ascending ;  if  it  precedes,  de- 
scending. So  the  Trochee  has  a  descending,  the  Iambus  an 
ascending,  rhythm. 

.  736.  Names  of  Rhythms. — Rhythms  are  commonly  called 

after  their  principal  metrical  representative.    So  the  Trochaic 

Rhythm,  the  Anapaestic  Rhythm,  the  Iambic  Rhythm,  the 

Dactylic  Rhythm,  the  Ionic  Rhythm. 

737.  Classes  of  Rhythms. — In  Latin,  the  musical  element 

Di„Google 
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of  versification  is  subordinate,  and  the  principles  of  Greek 
rhythm  have  but  a  limited  application. 

The  Greek  classes  are  based  on  the  relation  of  Thesis  to  Arsis. 

I.  Equal  Class,  in  which  the  Thesis  is  equal  to  the  Arsis  (ye'voS 
i6ov).    This  may  be  called  the  Dactylico- Anapaestic  class. 

II.  Unequal  Class,  in  which  the  Thesis  is  double  of  the  Arsis  (yerot 
6nt\oc6u)v).    This  may  be  called  the  Trochaico-Iambic  class. 

III.  Quinqueparlite  or  Paeonian  Class  (Five-eighths  class),  of  which 
the  Cretic  and  Bacchlus  are  the  chief  representatives  {yivo%  tiui6Xioy\ 

738.  Rhythmical  Series. — A  Ehythmical  Series  is  an 
uninterrupted  succession  of  rhythmical  feet,  and  takes  its 
name  from  the  number  of  feet  that  compose  it. 


Dipody         =    two  feet. 

Pentapody   =    five  feet. 

Tripody        =    three  feet. 

Hexapody    =    six  feet. 

Tetrapody    =    four  feet. 

Remarks. — i.  The  Dipody  is  the  ordinary  unit  of  measure  (-meter)  in 
Trochaic,  Iambic,  and  Anapaestic  verse.  In  these  rhythms  a  mono- 
meter  contains  two  feet,  a  dimeter  four,  a  trimeter  six,  a  tetrameter 
eight. 

2.  The  single  foot  is  the  ordinary  unit  of  measure  (-meter)  in  Dactyl- 
ic verse.  Thus,  a  verse  of  one  Dactyl  is  called  a  Monometer  ;  of  two, 
a  Dimeter  ;  of  three,  a  Trimeter ;  of  four,  a  Tetrameter  ;  of  five,  a 
Pentameter  ;  of  six,  a  Hexameter. 

3.  There  are  limits  to  the  extension  of  series.  Four  feet  (in  Greek, 
five)  is  the  limit  of  the  Dactylic  and  Anapaestic,  six  of  the  Trochaic 
and  Iambic  series.    All  beyond  these  are  compounds. 

739*  The  Anacrustic  Scheme. — Ancient  Metric  discussed  the  colon, 
whether  in  Ascending  or  Descending  Rhythm,  according  to  the  feet  of 
which  it  was  composed.  Most  modern  critics,  since  the  time  of  Bent- 
ley,  regard  the  first  Arsis  in  an  ascending  rhythm  as  taking  the  place 
of  an  upward  beat  in  music  (called  by  Hermann  Anacrusis ;  i.  e.t 
rpward  stroke,  signal-beat),  whereby  all  rhythms  become  descending. 

In  this  way  the  Iambus  is  regarded  as  an  Anacrustic  Trochee,  the 
Anapaest  as  an  Anacrustic  Dactyl,  the  IOnicus  a  minOre  as  an  Ana- 
crustic iGnicus  S  maiOre.    The  sign  of  the  Anacrusis  is  : 

740.  Equality  of  the  Feet. — Every  rhythmical  series  is 
composed  of  equal  parts.  To  restore  this  equality,  when  it 
i»  violated  by  language,  there  are  four  methods  : 

1.  Syllaba  Anceps.  3.  Protraction. 

2.  CatalSxis,  4.  Conception. 
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741.  Sylldba  Anceps. — The*  final  syllable  of  an  indepen- 
dent series  or  verse  may  be  short  or  long  indifferently.  It 
may  be  short  when  the  metre  demands  a  long ;  long  when 
the  metre  demands  a  short.  Such  a  syllable  is  called  a  Syl- 
laba  Anceps. 

742.  Catalexis  and  Pause. — A  complete  series  is  called 
Acatalectic  ;  an  incomplete  series  is  called  Catalectic.  A 
series  or  verse  is  said  to  be  Catalectic  in  syllabam,  in  dissyl- 
labum,  in  trisyllabum,  according  to  the  number  of  syllables 
in  the  catalectic  foot. 

x.kj  v  \  x.w  \  x.     Trimeter  dactylicus  catalecticus  in  syllabam. 
-cv^w  |  -cw\y  |  jlw     Trimeter  dactylicus  catalecticus  in  dissyllabum. 

The  time  is  made  up  by  Pause. 

The  omission  of  one  mora  is  marked  A  ;  of  two  "~~ 

A  A 

743.  Protraction  and  Syncope. — Protraction  (rovrj)  con- 
sists in  drawing  out  a  long  syllable  beyond  its  normal  quan- 
tity. It  occurs  in  the  body  of  a  verse,  and  serves  to  make 
up  for  the  omission  of  one  or  more  Arses,  which  omission  is 
called  Syncope. 

• —  =  3  =  J.  (triseme  long) ;  i — •  =  4=1  (tetraseme  long). 

744.  Correption. — Correption  is  the  shortening  of  a  sylla- 
ble to  suit  the  measure. 

i.  So  a  long  syllable  sometimes  takes  the  place  of  a  short,  and  is 
marked  >  ;  similarly,  two  short  syllables  often  seem  to  take  the  place 
of  one,  and  may  be  marked  ^». 

2.  When  a  Dactyl  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  a  Trochee,  the  approx- 
imate value  is  often  1|-+-|  +  1  =  3  =  jTgfj  ;  which  may  be  indicated 
by  -u  v/  (cyclic  Dactyl). 

The  following  line  illustrates  all  the  points  mentioned  : 
a  be  be  b  d  e 

->        |  -VV,  |      .-     |         -W  |      L-     |       -^V,        l-V,      |-A 

HtUlam  |  VSre  sa- 1  crft  |  vlte  pri- 1  us  |  Bfiveris  |  arbo  |  -rem. — Hob. 

(a)  Irrational  trochee  (irrational  long),  (b)  Cyclic  dactyl,  (c)  Syncope*  and  Protrac- 
tion (trtoeme  long).    (d)  Syllaba  anceps.    (e)  Catalexis. 
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Remark. — Under  this  head,  notice  the  frequent  use  of  the  irrational 
long  in  Anacrusis. 

745.  Verse. — A  Simple  Rhythm  is  one  that  consists  of  a 
simple  series ;  a  Compound  Rhythm  is  one  that  consists  of 
two  or  more  series. 

A  Verse  is  a  simple  or  compound  rhythmical  series,  which 
forms  a  distinct  and  separate  unit.  The  end  of  a  verse  is 
marked 

1.  By  closing  with  a  full  word.  Two  verses  cannot  divide  a  word 
between  them,  except  very  rarely  by  Synapheia  (728). 

2.  By  the  Syllaba  Anceps,  which  can  stand  unconditionally. 

3.  By  the  Hiatus,  ♦.  e.,  the  verse  may  end  with  a  vowel,  though  the 
next  verse  begin  with  one.  Occasionally  such  verses  are  joined  by 
Synapheia  (V.,  A.,  1.  332-3, 448-9  ;  11. 745-6). 

746.  Methods  of  Combining  Verses. — The  same  verse  may 
be  repeated  throughout  without  recurring  groups  (Stichic 
Composition) ;  such  as  the  Septenarius  and  Octonarius,  the 
Trochaic  Septenarius,  the  Heroic  Hexameter,  the  Iambic 
Senarius  (Trimeter).  Or  the  same  verse  or  different  verses 
may  be  grouped  in  pairs  (distichs),  triplets  (tristichs),  fours 
(tetrastichs).  Beyond  these  simple  stanzas  Latin  versifica- 
tion seldom  ventured." 

Larger  groups  of  series  are  called  Systems. 
Larger  groups  of  verses  are  called  Strophes,  a  name  some- 
times attached  to  the  Horatian  stanzas. 

747.  Cantica  and  Diverbia.— In  the  Drama  there  is  a  broad  divis- 
ion between  that  part  of  the  play  which  was  simply  spoken,  and  is 
called  Diverbium,  comprising  the  scenes  in  the  Iambic  Senarius,  and 
that  part  which  was  either  sung  or  recited  to  a  musical  accompani- 
ment called  Canticum.  The  Canticum  is  subdivided  into  :  (1)  Those 
scenes  which  were  merely  recited  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  flute, 
and  were  written  in  Trochaic  and  Iambic  Septenarii  and  Iambic  Octo- 
narii ;  and  (2)  those  parts  which  were  written  in  varying  measures 
(mutfttls  modla  cantica)  and  sung.  The  latter  division  is  also  called 
"  Cantica  in  the  narrow  sense,"  and  may  be  divided  into  monologues, 
dialogues,  etc.  The  greatest  variety  of  measures  is  found  in  the  mono- 
logues. 

748.  Union  of  Language  with  Rhythm. — When  embodied 
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in  language,  rhythm  has  to  deal  with  rhythmical  groups 
already  in  existence.  Every  full  word  is  a  rhythmical  group 
with  its  accent,  is  a  metrical  group  with  its  long  or  short 
syllables,  is  a  word-foot.  Ictus  sometimes  conflicts  with 
accent ;  the  unity  of  the  verse-foot  breaks  up  the  unity  of 
the  word-foot. 

749.  Conflict  of  Ictus  and  Accent. — In  ordinary  Latin 
verse,  at  least  according  to  modern  pronunciation,  the  Ictus 
overrides  the  Accent ;  this  conflict  seems,  however,  to  have 
been  avoided  in  the  second  half  of  the  Dactylic  Hexameter, 
and  the  Ictus  made  to  coincide  with  the  Accent. 

Note.— The  extent  to  which  this  conflict  was  felt  by  the  Romans  themselves  is  a 
matter  of  uncertainty,  but  it  seems  likely  that  the  dominant  accent  of  a  word  was  not 
so  sharp  as  in  modern  pronunciation,  and  consequently  the  conflict  would  not  be  serious. 

750.  Conflict  of  Word-foot  and  Verse-foot. — The  conflict 
of  word-foot  and  verse-foot  gives  rise  to  Caesura.  Caesura 
means  an  incision  produced  by  the  end  of  a  word  in  the 
middle  of  a  verse-foot,  and  is  marked  \. 

This  incision  serves  as  a  pause,  partly  to  rest  the  voice  for  a  more 
vigorous  effort,  partly  to  prevent  monotony  by  distributing  the  masses 
of  the  verse. 

Remarks. — 1.  So  in  the  Heroic  Hexameter  the  great  Caesura  falls 
before  the  middle  of  the  verse,  to  give  the  voice  strength  for  the  first 
Arsis  of  the  second  half. 

fina  sallls   victls  f  ntlllam  sperfire    salfltem. — Verg. 

It  does  not  occur  at  the  middle,  as  in  that  case  the  verse  would 
become  monotonous. 

2.  In  many  treatises  any  incision  in  a  verse  is  called  a  Caesura. 

751.   Varieties   of  Caesura.  —  Caesurae   have  different 
names  to  show  their  position  in  the  verse,  as  follows : 

SemiternHria,  after  the  third  half  foot,  i.e.,  in  the  second  foot. 
Semiqutoi&ria,  after  the  fifth  half  foot,  i.e.,  in  the  third  foot. 
Semi  sept  endria,  after  the  seventh  half  foot,  i.e.,  in  the  fourth  foot. 
Seminovenaria,  after  the  ninth  half  foot,  i.e.,  in  the  fifth  foot. 

Remark. — These  Caesurae  are  frequently  called  after  their  Greek 
names,  thus :  trihemimerat,  penihemimeral,  hepthemimeral,  etc. 
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752.  Masculine  and  Feminine  Caesurae. — In  trisyllabic 
metres,  when  the  end  of  the  word  within  the  verse-foot  falls 
on  a  Thesis,  it  is  called  a  Masculine  Caesura ;  when  on  an 
Arsis,  a  Feminine  Caesura. 

Vna  sa  |  Ills  \  vi  |  ctU  \  nfll  |  lain  \  ipi  |  rire  f  »  |  lfttem. 
a,  ft,  c,  are  Masculine  Caesurae ;  d%  a  Feminine  Caesura. 

Especially  noteworthy  is  the  Feminine  Caesura  of  the  third  foot  in 
the  Hexameter,  called  the  Third  Trochee  (783,  r.  2). 

753.  Diaeresis. — When  verse-foot  and  word-foot  coincide, 
Diaeresis  arises,  marked  | 

Ite  domum  saturae  \  venit  |  Hesperus  |  Ite  capellae. — Verg. 

Remarks. — 1.  Diaeresis,  like  Caesura,  serves  to  distribute  the  masses 
of  the  verse  and  prevent  monotony.  What  is  Caesura  in  an  ascend- 
ing rhythm  becomes  Diaeresis  as  soon  as  the  rhythm  is  treated  ana- 
crustically. 

Sols  I  et  i  I  psa  f  B5  I  ma  vl|  ribus  |  rait.    Iambic  Trimeter. 

Su  :  to  et  I  ipsa  |  RCma  |  vlri  |  bus  f  ru  |  it.  Troch.  Trimeter  Catal., 
with  -Anacrusis. 

2.  Diaeresis  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  foot  of  a  Hexameter  is  called 
Bucolic  Caesura,  and  has  a  special  effect  (783,  R.  3). 

754.  Recitation. — When  the  word-foot  runs  over  into  the 
next  verse-foot,  a  more  energetic  recitation  is  required,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  sense,  and  hence  the  multiplication  of 
Caesurae  lends  vigor  to  the  verse. 

Remark. — The  ordinary  mode  of  scanning,  or  singing  out  the  ele- 
ments of  a  verse,  without  reference  to  signification,  cannot  be  too 
strongly  condemned,  as, 

TJnasa,  lusvic,  tisnul,  lamspe,  raresa,  lutein ! 

Numerus  ltallcus, 

755.  The  oldest  remains  of  Italian  poetry  are  found  in  some  frag- 
ments of  ritualistic  and  sacred  songs,  and  seem  to  have  had  no  regard 
to  quantity.  No  definite  theory  can  be  formed  of  this  so-called  Numerus 
Italicus  in  which  they  were  composed,  but  they  seem  to  have  been  in 
series  of  four  Theses,  usually  united  in  pairs  or  triplets,  but  sometimes 
separate.    An  example  is  the  prayer  to  Mars,  from  Cato,  Agr.t  141. 

Mars  pater  t6  precor  |  quaes6que  utl  sies  |  voleus  propftius 
Mihl  domtf  |  familiaeque  nostra©,  etc. 
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Saturn ian  Verse. 

756.  The  Saturnian  verse  is  an  old  Italian  rhythm  which  occurs  in 
the  earlier  monuments  of  Latin  literature.  It  divides  itself  into  two 
parts,  with  three  Theses  in  each  ;  but  the  exact  metrical  composition 
has  been  a  matter  of  much  dispute,  the  remains  not  being  sufficient  to 
admit  of  any  dogmatism.     The  two  principal  theories  are  : 

i.  The  Quantitative  Theory. — The  Saturnian  is  a  six-foot  verse  with 
Anacrusis,  and  a  Caesura  after  the  third  Arsis,  or  more  rarely  after 
the  third  Thesis. 

Dabunt  malum  Metelll  |  Naevi6  poetae. 

Cornelius  Lucius  |  Scfpi6  Barbatus. 

Quoins  forma  virtutel  |  parisuma  flit. 

Eorum  sectam  sequontur  |  multl  mortalCs. 

Notes.— 1.  The  Thesis  is  formed  by  a  long  or  two  shorts ;  the  Arsis  by  a  short,  a 
long,  or  two  shorts  (not  immediately  before  the  Caesura).  The  Arsis  may  be  wholly 
suppressed,  most  often  the  second  Arsis  of  the  second  hemistich.  Short  syllables  under 
the  Ictus  may  be  scanned  long.   Hiatus  occurs  everywhere,  but  usually  in  Caesura. 

2.  This  theory  is  held  by  many  scholars,  but  with  various  modifications.  Thus,  some 
do  not  accept  the  lengthening  of  the  short  syllables,  others  would  scan  by  protraction 
four  feet  in  each  half  verse,  etc. 

Dabunt  malum  Metelll  I  Naevio  poetae,  etc. 

2.  The  Accentual  Theory. — The  Saturnian  verse  falls  into  two  halves, 
the  first  of  which  has  three  Theses,  the  second  usually  three,  sometimes 
two,  in  which  case  there  is  usually  Anacrusis  in  the  second  hemistich. 
Quantity  is  not  considered. 

Dabunt  malum  Metelll  |  NaeviO  poetae. 
Qutfius  forma  virtutei  |  parisuma  flit. 

Notes.— 1.  Two  accented  syllables  are  regularly  divided  by  a  single  unaccented 
syllable,  except  that  between  the  second  and  third  there  are  always  two.  Hiatus 
allowed  only  at  Caesura. 

2.  A  modification  of  this  theory  would  scan 

Dabunt  malum  Metelll  I  Naevi6  poetae. 

8.  Very  recently  a  modification  of  the  Accentual  Theory  has  been  proposed,  which 
has  much  in  its  favor : 

(a)  The  accent  must  fall  on  the  beginning  of  each  line,  though  it  may  be  a  second- 
ary accent ;  the  first  hemistich  has  three,  the  second  has  but  two  Theses. 

(b)  The  first  hemistich  has  normally  seven  syllables,  the  second  six ;  but  an  extra 
'short  syllable  may  be  admitted  where  it  would  be  wholly  or  partially  suppressed  in 
current  pronunciation. 

(c)  After  the  first  two  feet  there  is  an  alternation  between  words  accented  on  the  first 
and  those  accented  on  the  second  syllable.    . 

(d)  A  final  short  vowel  is  elided,  otherwise  semi-hiatus  is  the  rule ;  but  there  may  be 
full  Hiatus  at  the  Caesura. 

Dabunt  malum  Metelll  I  NaeviS  poetae. 
Prlm(a)  incedit  Cereris  |  Proserpina  puer. 
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Iambic   Rhythms. 

757.  The  Iambic  Khythm  is  an  ascending  rhythm,  in 
which  the  Thesis  is  double  of  the  Arsis,     It  is  represented 

By  the  Iambus  :  vy  x. ; 

By  the  Tribrach  :  v  ^^; 

By  the  Spondee  :  —  ^  ; 

By  the  Dactyl :  -o^; 

By  the  Anapaest :  w  w  j-  ;  and 

By  the  Proceleusmaticus  :  w  \b\j. 

Remark.— The  Spondee,  Dactyl,  Anapaest,  and  Proceleusmaticus 
are  all  irrational,  and  are  consequently  marked  on  the  schemes  thus: 
> — ,  >ww,  ^w^^ — ,  \j<j\j\j\  see  744. 

758.  Iambic  Octondrius  (Tetrameter  Acatalectic). 

Ittss(i)  adparfirl  prandium  |  arni- 
ca) exspectat  mi,  solo,  Pl., 
Men.,  599.  >io->io^|uz>->zu- 

Hlc  finis  est  iambe  salve  \  vindi- 
cis  doctor  mall,  Servius.         >  *.  kj  —  ^  x.  ^ —  >  x.  w— >^.w  — 

Anacru8tic  Scheme : 

>  :  J»  I  ->  I  *<»  I  _>  I  J»  |->|iu|-A 

Note.— This  verse  is  predominantly  a  comic  verse,  occurring  most  frequently  in 
Terence,  who  shows  five  hundred  lines,  while  Plautus  shows  but  three  hundred. 
The  substitutions  are  the  same  as  in  the  Senarius  (761,  n.  1).    There  are  two  varieties : 

(a)  That  which  is  divided  into  two  equal  halves  by  Diaeresis  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
foot.  In  this  case  the  fourth  foot  as  well  as  the  eighth  has  all  the  privileges  of  the  final 
foot  of  the  Senarius  (Hiatus,  Syllaba  Ancepe),  and  conforms  also  to  its  rules,  so  that  the 
line  is  practically  a  distich  of  two  Quaternarii ;  bat  Hiatus  after  the  fourth  foot  is 
denied  for  Terence. 

(b)  That  which  is  divided  into  two  unequal  halves  by  a  Ctesura  after  the  fifth  Arsis. 
Here  the  rules  of  the  final  foot  apply  only  to  the  eighth,  and  the  fourth  may  be  a  Spon- 
dee. The  principle  which  governs  the  choice  of  words  after  the  shniquln&ria  in  the 
Senarius  applies  here  after  the  dividing  Caesura.  The  Hiatus  comes  under  the  general 
rules.  From  the  earliest  period  there  is  a  tendency  to  keep  the  even  feet  pure.  This 
variety  is  preferred  by  Terence  to  the  former.    Examples  of  the  two  forms  are : 

fl  Troia,  fl  patria,  ©  Pergamum,  \  5  Priame,  periistl  senex,  Plaut. 
Is  porrS  m(6)  autem  verberfit  II  inoursat  pfignls  calcibus,  Plaut. 
Facil(e)  omnfte  quom  valemus  recta  I  consilia  aegrotls  damns,  Teb. 

759.  Iambic  Septendrius  (Tetrameter  Catalectic). 

Bemftte  pallium  mihl  |  meum  quod 
iiiTol&tl,  Cat.  wjlw  —  kj  x.kj  —  |  w  j.  \j  —  \j  x.  —  /\ 
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Anacrustic  Scheme  : 

>  :*<»|->  |i(»|-t>  I  x<»|-0)|wu|-A 

Notes.— 1.  This  veree  is  confined  principally  to  Plautus  and  Terence  ;  it  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  compound  of  Dimeter  +  Dimeter  Catalectic :  hence  regular  Diaeresis  after 
the  fourth  foot,  which  is  treated  as  a  final  foot  The  same  rules,  in  regard  to  the  vari- 
ous word-feet  allowable,  apply  here  as  in  the  case  of  the  Senarlus  (761,  n.  6).  Substitu- 
tions are  allowable  in  every  foot  except  in  the  fourth,  when  followed  by  a  Diaeresis. 

With  Syllaba  Anceps : 

SI  abdflxerfa  celSbitur  B  itidem  at  oSlSta  adhtlc  est,  Plaut. 

With  Hiatus : 

Bed  si  tibi  vlgintl  minae  n  argentl  pr5femntur,  Plaut. 

2.  Exceptionally  in  Plautus,  more  often  in  Terence,  the  line  is  cut  by  Caesura  after 
the  fifth  Arsis.  In  this  case  the  fourth  foot  has  no  exceptional  laws  except  that  if  the 
seventh  foot  is  not  pure  the  fourth  should  be,  though  this  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 

760.  The  Iambic  Senarius  (a  Stichic  measure).  This  is  an  imitation 
of  the  Iambic  Trimeter  of  the  Greeks,  but  differs  from  it  in  that  it 
is  a  line  of  six  separate  feet  and  not  of  three  dipodies.  In  the  early 
Latin  there  is  no  distinction  between  the  odd  and  even  feet,  such  as 
prevails  in  the  Greek  Trimeter,  but  the  same  substitutions  were  allow- 
able in  the  one  as  in  the  other.  This  distinction  is  regained  in  Horace 
and  Seneca,  who  follow  the  Greek  treatment  closely,  and  with  whom 
the  line  may  be  with  some  degree  of  justice  called  the  Iambic  Trimeter, 
but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  Roman  felt  the  Iambic  Trimeter  as 
did  the  Greek.  In  both  Senarius  and  Trimeter  the  last  foot  is  always 
pure. 

761.  The  Early  Use  (Senarius). 

Any  substitution  is  allowed  in  any  foot  except  the  last. 
Quamvis  sermOnestpoesunt  longl 

t&der,  Pl.,  Trin.,  797.  >^|>_  \  >JL|>_  |>^|^  — 

Qui  scire  possls  f  aut  ingenium 

noscere,  Ter.,  And.,  53.  >^.|w—  |  >z|>w|>z|v;- 
8(1)  uxorifl  f  propter  amoVemfno- 

lit  ddcere,  Ter.,  And.,  155.     >^.|>—   |^^|>—  |  >  .*.  |  u»  — 
Dl  fortfLnSbuntfydstra  consili(a). 

_fta  vols,  Pl.,  Trin.,  576.        >  .*.  |  >  —  |>x  |  v-|  v>^vi/w  |  w  — 
£1  r(el)  operam  dare  tSffterat  ali- 

quant(5)  aequius,  Pl.,  Trin., 

IIQ.  >  vJ/v-r  I    >v->\-f  I   >  \£/\j  I    VJW  I   >  J.    I    \j  — 

Notes.— 1.  In  the  Iambic  measure  two  shorts  at  the  end  of  a  polysyllabic  word 
cannot  stand  in  either  Thesis  or  Arsis ;  hence  such  feet  as  genera,  mft  |  terfa,  would 
not  be  allowable.  But  a  Dactyl  is  sometimes  found  in  the  first  foot  (Ter.,  Eun.y  348). 
The  two  shorts  of  a  Thesis  cannot  be  divided  between  two  words,  when  the  second  word 
is  a  polysyllable  with  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable ;  hence  fingft  amdrem  ia 
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faulty.  The  two  short*  of  an  Arsis  should  not  be  divided  between  two  words  if  the 
first  short  ends  a  word  ;  bnt  there  are  sundry  exceptions ;  especially  the  case  where 
two  words  are  closely  connected,  as,  for  instance,  a  preposition  and  its  case  ;  propter 
amorem. 

2.  The  most  frequent  Caesura  is  the  &miqv\n&rla.  Next  comes  the  sbniseptbtdria, 
which  is  usually  accompanied  by  the  tknitern&ria  or  by  Diaeresis  after  second  foot. 
Examples  above. 

8.  Elision  is  more  frequent  in  the  Iambic  Senarius  than  in  the  Dactylic  Hexameter, 
and  occurs  especially  before  the  first  and  fifth  Theses ;  also  not  unfrequently  in  the 
fourth  foot.  The  proportion  of  elision  varies  between  Terence  (four  elisions  in  every 
three  verses)  and  Horace  (one  in  five  stichic  verses,  and  one  in  seven  in  distichs). 

4.  Semi-hiatus  (790),  also  called  Graec&nicus  or  Ltgitimus,  is  very  common  both  in 
Thesis  and  Arsis  ;  Hiatus  is  also  admitted  at  a  change  of  speaker ;  whether  it  is  admis- 
sible before  proper  names,  foreign  words,  and  in  the  principal  Caesura,  is  still  a  matter 
of  dispute. 

5.  If  the  line  is  divided  by  the  shniqiifoi&ria  Caesura,  and  the  fifth  foot  is  formed  by 
a  single  word,  the  second  half  of  the  third  foot,  together  with  the  fourth,  may  be  formed 
by  a  single  word  only  when  that  is  a  Cretic  or  a  Fourth  Paeon  ;  as,  fllitLS  bonfin  fide* 
(Pl.,  Most,  670).  Thus  dfipinxtl  verbis  probe  would  not  be  allowable  for  verbis 
dSpinxtl  probe*  (Pl.,  Poen.y  11x4). 

6.  To  close  the  line  with  two  Iambic  feet  was  not  allowable,  except  as  follows :  (1) 
When  the  line  ends  with  a  word  of  four  syllables  or  more.  (2)  When  the  line  ends  with 
a  Cretic.  (3)  When  the  line  ends  with  an  Iambic  word  preceded  by  an  anapaest  or 
Fourth  Paeon.  (4)  When  a  change  of  person  precedes  the  sixth  foot.  (5)  When  elision 
occurs  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  foot. 

762.  The  Later  Use  (Trimeter). 

Sufs  et  ipsa  f  B6ma  virions  rnit  v^  x.  \j  —  |  ^  jl  v/  —  |  w^.v^  — 
Hen  mi  per  urbem  f  nam  pndet 

tanti  mall  >    -^  w  —   \  >  *.  ^>  —   |   >  -c  w  — 

Deripere  lnnam  f  vocibus  possf m 

mels  >v2/v^v^  —   I  >  z  w  —   1   >^w  — 

Inflbnis  Helenae  f  Castor  oflfensus 

vicem  >  iuUV;  |>  ^  u  —   |   >  zv;  — 

Optat quifit emfPelopisInfldl pater  >  xu-  |>^^^—  |  >zv- 
Alitibnj  atqne  f  canibus  homicl- 

d(am)  Hectorem  >  vi/  w  ^  —  |  w^ww^v^  |  >  -*.  w  — 

Vect&bor  hnmerlsftunc  eg(o)  ini- 

mlcls  eques  >    x.\jw\>j-w\j\>^.kj  — 

Pavidnmqne  lepor(em)  et  \  adve- 

nam laque6  grnem, Hor.  ^a-»  j-  w  \j  \  \j  jl  \j  —   |  »^» zu  — 

Anacrustic  Scheme  :  w:-w|  — ^  |  — w  |  — ^  |  — w  |  — a 

Notes.— 1.  The  Iambic  Trimeter,  when  kept  pure,  has  a  rapid  aggressive  movement. 
Hence,  it  is  thus  used  in  lampoons  and  invectives.  It  admits  the  Spondee  in  the  odd 
places  (first,  third,  fifth  foot);  the  Tribrach  in  any  but  the  last,  though  in  Horace  it  is 
excluded  from  the  fifth  foot ;  the  Dactyl  in  the  first  and  third.  The  Anapaest  is  rare. 
The  Proceleusmaticus  occurs  only  in  Seneca  and  Terentianus.  When  carefully 
handled,  the  closing  part  of  the  verse  is  kept  light,  so  as  to  preserve  the  character.  The 
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fifth  foot  is  pare  in  Catullus,  bat  is  almost  always  a  Spondee  in  Seneca  and 
Pbtrontus. 

2.  Diaeresis  at  the  middle  of  the  verse  is  avoided.  Short  particles,  which  adhere 
closely  to  the  following  word,  do  not  constitute  exceptions. 

Laboriosa  neccohors  TJlixel,  Hob. 

AdulterStur  etcolumba  mllu5,  Hob. 

In  like  manner  explain— 

Befertque  tanta  grexamlcus  libera,  Hor. 

8.  The  Caesura  is  usually  the  shniquln&ria,  but  the  shnisepfhtdria  is  found  also, 
but  either  with  the  shniqulnSria  or  with  Diaeresis  after  the  second  foot. 

4.  The  Stn&rius  pHrus,  composed  wholly  of  Iambi,  is  found  first  in  Catullus  (iv. 
and  zzix.) ;  also  in  Horace  (Epod.,  xn.),  Vergil  (Cat.,  3,  4,  8),  and  the  PriSpto. 

5.  Of  course,  in  the  Anacrustic  Scheme,  the  Caesura  of  the  ordinary  scheme  becomes 
Diaeresis. 

Le :  vis  ere  I  pante  B  lympha  I  desi  I  lit  pe  I  de. 

763.  Iambic  Trimeter  Catalectic. 

Me&  renldet  in  dom5  lacunar  w  ^  w   —  w  -*.  w  —  kj  *.kj 

BSgumque  puerls  nee  satelles  6rcJ,  Hor.        >zwu>xv-uzu 

Anacrustic  Scheme :    ^:^w|—  >  |  -e.  w  |  —  ^  |  «-=- 1  —  a   (with 
Syncope). 

Notes.— This  occurs  in  Horace  (0.,  1. 4;  n.  18).  No  resolutions  are  found  except  in 
the  second  line  quoted,  where  puerls  may  be  dissyllabic  (27),  and  the  Spondee  alone  is 
used  for  the  Iambus,  mainly  in  the  third  foot.    The  Caesura  is  always  sSmiquin&ria. 

764.  Trimeter  Iambicus  Olaudus  (Chdliambus) ;  Scazon 
( =  Hobbler)  Hipponacteus. 

Miser  Catulle  desinSs  ineptfrevCAT.  <-/  zw-uxu-uzzw 

Folsere  quondam  candidl  tibf  solfis,  Cat.      >  -*.w  —  >i^-  wjul  — 
Dominisparanturlsta;  serviunt  v6d18,Mart.  w^-*.w  —  w-cw  —  ^^^  — 

Anacrustic  Scheme :         :  /.v  I  - >  \  jl\j  \  —\j  \^-\  *.> .   Tro- 

chaic  Trimeter  with  Anacrusis,  Syncope,  and  Protraction. 

Notes.— 1.  In  the  Choliambus  the  rhythm  is  reversed  at  the  close,  by  putting  a  Tro- 
chee or  Spondee  in  the  sixth  foot.  The  lighter  the  first  part  of  the  verse,  the  greater  the 
surprise.    It  is  intended  to  express  comic  anger,  resentment,  disappointment. 

2.  This  metre,  introduced  into  Rome  by  Mattius,  was  used  frequently  by  Catullus 
and  Martial.    Persius  also  has  it  in  his  Prologue. 

3.  The  Dactyl  is  occasional  in  the  first  and  third  feet,  the  Tribrach  occurs  very  rarely 
in  the  first  more  often  in  the  third  and  fourth,  frequently  in  the  second.  The  Spondee 
is  found  in  the  first  and  third  feet ;  the  Anapaest  only  in  the  first. 

4.  The  Caesura  is  usually  shniqulndria,  sometimes  shniseptin&ria,  which  is  regu- 
larly supported  by  Diaeresis  after  the  second  foot. 

765.  Iambic  Quaterndrius  (Dimeter). 
Iniroit  aestu6siufl  ^  j-  ^  —  w^w  — 
Imbre*  nivesque  comparat        >  .*.  w  —  \j  j.kj  — 
Videre  properantes  domum       ^  ^  ^  w  >  x.  w  — 
Ait  ego  viciatim  rfeerO,  Hor.    >v*w^  —  >-cv^  — 
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Anacru8tic  Scheme : 

Note.— This  verse  is  constructed  according  to  the  principles  which  govern  the  Sena- 
rins  and  Octonarius.  It  is  rare  in  systems  until  the  time  of  Seneca,  and  is  usually 
employed  as  a  Clausula  in  connection  with  Octonarii  and  Septenarii  (Plautus,  Ter- 
ence), Senarii  (Horace),  or  Dactylic  Hexameter  (Horace). 

766.  Iambic  Temdrius  {Dimeter  Catalectic). 

Id  repperl  i(am)  exemplum        >/.u->o.-or>  :  xv^z>u —  /\ 

Note.— This  verse  is  found  mainly  in  Plautus  and  Terence,  and  used  as  a  Clau- 
sula to  Bacchic  Tetrameters  (Plautus),  Iambic  Septenarii  (Plautus)  ;  but  twice  in 
Terence  {And.,  485  ;  Hec.,  731).    It  is  found  in  systems  first  in  Petronius. 

767.  The  Iambic  Tripody  Catalectic  and  the  Dipody  Aca- 
talectic  are  found  here  and  there. 

Indps  am&tor,  Trin.,  256.  Bonu(s)  ait  bonis,  B.t  660. 

Trochaic  Rhythms. 

768.  The  Trochaic  Rhythm  is  a  descending  rhythm,  in 
which  the  Thesis  is  double  of  the  Arsis.     It  is  represented, 

By  the  Trochee  :      j-  \j  ; 

By  the  Tribrach  :  <jw  ; 

By  the  Spondee  :  *-  —  ; 

By  the  Anapaest :  ^  ^  — ; 

By  the  Dactyl  :    -^  w  ^> . 

By  the  Proceleusmaticus  :  v!/  w  uw . 

Remark. — The  Spondee,  Anapaest,  Dactyl,  and  Proceleusmaticus  are 
all  irrational  and  are  accordingly  measured  — >,  ww  > ,  ^  w  or  —  <^~», 
uu  v>^» ;  see  744. 

769.  Trochaic  Octonarius  {Tetrameter  Acatalectic). 
Scheme:    +  >->*.>->  [*.>->  j,> -> 

\J  \J  \S  \S    u  \J  \J  \J  \J 

Parce  iam  oamoena  vStl  |  parce  iam  sacro  farorl. — Servius. 

Bate  viam  quSfdgereliceat,  |  facite,  tOtaeplateaepateant,  Pl.,  Aid.,  407. 

Note.— This  verse  belongs  to  the  cantica  of  early  Comedy.  It  is  properly  a  com- 
pound of  two  Quaternarii.  Hence  Hiatus  and  Syllaba  Anceps  are  admitted  in  the 
Diaeresis.  A  fourth  or  sixth  Thesis,  formed  by  the  last  syllable  of  a  word  forming  or 
ending  in  a  Spondee  or  Anapaest,  was  avoided,  as  was  also  a  monosyllabic  close.  The 
Substitutions  were  allowed  in  all  feet  except  the  eighth,  where  the  Tribrach  is  rare. 


770.  Trochaic  Septendrius  {Tetrameter  Catalectic). 

V         V        V         V  /\ 
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Crib  amet  qui  numqu(am)  amftvit  |  quiqu(e)  amftvit  ertis  amet. — PERVia 
Vbn. 

Td  m(8)  amOris  magi'  qu(am)  honOris  |  servSvistl  gratis. — Ennius. 
Vapulftr(e)  ego  t6  vehementer  |  itibeO :  n6  me  territCs.— Plaut. 

Notes.— 1.  This  is  usually  divided  by  a  Diseresis  after  the  fourth  Arete  into  two 
halves,  with  the  license  of  a  closing  verse  before  the  Diseresis ;  this  is  often  sup- 
ported by  Diaeresis  after  the  second  foot.  Not  unfrequently  the  line  is  divided  by 
Caesura  after  the  fourth  Thesis,  which  may  in  this  case  be  Anceps  or  have  Hiatus, 
though  not  in  Terence  ;  but  other  critics  refuse  to  admit  such  a  division,  and  prefer 
Diaeresis  after  the  fifth  foot.  The  substitutions  are  allowable  in  any  foot  except  the 
seventh,  which  is  regularly  kept  pure,  though  occasionally  in  early  Latin  a  Tribrach  or 
a  Dactyl  occurs  even  here.    But  the  Dactyl  is  rare  in  the  fourth  foot. 

2.  The  rule  for  the  words  allowable  after  the  shniqulndria  Caesura  in  the  Senarius 
(761,  n.  5)  apply  here  after  the  Diaeresis,  with  the  necessary  modifications ;  that  is,  the 
second  hemistich  cannot  be  formed  by  a  word  occupying  the  fifth  and  the  Thesis  of  the 
sixth  foot,  followed  by  a  word  occupying  the  two  succeeding  half  feet,  unless  the  first 
word  is  a  Cretic  or  a  Fourth  Paeon. 

8.  In  regard  to  the  close  the  same  rules  apply  as  in  the  case  of  the  Iambic  Senarius 
(761,  n.  6) ;  in  regard  to  the  fourth  and  sixth  Theses  the  rules  are  the  same  as  for  the 
Octonarius  (760,  n.). 

4.  The  strict  Septenarius  of  the  later  poets  keeps  the  odd  feet  pure,  and  rigidly 
observes  th?  Diaeresis. 

771.  Trochaic  Tetrameter  Claudus. 

Huno  Cer8s,  cibl  ministra,  frugibus  suis 
poroet,  Varro.  ^.w  —  wjlw  —  v^^.w  —  \j  u.  jckj 

Note.— This  verse  is  found  only  in  the  Menippean  Satires  of  Varro,  and  is  formed, 
like  the  Iambic  Senarius  Claudus,  by  reversing  the  last  two  quantities. 

772.  Trochaic  Quatemdrius  with  Anacrusis. 

81  frictm  illfib&tur  orbit,  Hor.     h^wI I  •*■  ^  I  — ^ 

Note.— This  occurs  only  in  the  Alcaic  Strophe  of  Horace. 

773.  Trochaic  Temdrius  (Dimeter  Catalectic). 

Beepice  ver5  ThespriO,  Pl.,  Ep.,  3.   -^w  ->xu-a 
N6n  ebur  nequ(e)  aureum,  Hor.         ^u-^iy-A 

Note.— An  uncommon  measure,  confined  mainly  to  early  poetry  and  to  Horace  ;  it 
is  used  as  a  Clausula  between  Tetrameters  (Plautus)  and  Iambic  Senarii  Catalectic 
(Horace),  or  in  series.  The  third  foot  was  kept  pure ;  also  the  others  in  the  strict 
measure. 

774.  The  Trochaic  Tripody  Acatalectic  (Ithyphallic). 

Qn(om)  tisus  est  at  padeat,  Plaut.,  xu->^uu 

Note.— This  is  rare,  and  appears  only  in  early  Latin  and  as  a  Clausula,  usually  with 
Cretics.    Substitutions  were  allowable  in  every  foot. 
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775.  Trochaic  Tripody  Catalectic. 
fcheu,  qu(am)  ego  mails  |  perdidl  modfi, 

PL.,  P8.t  259.  x->  \b  w  x.   I   X.KJ  J-\J  J- 

Note.— This  is  found  occasionally  in  early  Latin ;  usually  two  at  a  time,  otherwise 
as  a  Clausula.    When  the  first  word  is  a  Cretic  the  line  may  end  in  two  Iambi. 

776.  Trochaic  Dipody  (Monometer). 
JKmis  inepta'i,  Pl.,  Bud.,  681.     ^  w  v  x.  > 

Note.— This  is  found  occasionally  as  a  Clausula  with  Cretic  Tetrameters. 

Anapaestic  Rhythms. 

777.  The  Anapaestic  Rhythm  is  an  ascending  rhythm,  in 
which  the  Thesis  is  to  the  Arsis  as  2  to  2.    It  is  represented, 

By  the  Anapaest :  w  w  ^. ; 

By  the  Spondee  :  —  *- ; 

By  the  Dactyl :  —  &  w ; 

By  the  Proceleusmaticus  :  ^  ^  vi/w.' 

Notes.— 1.  The  Anapaestic  measure  is  not  uncommon  in  the  Cantica  of  "Plautus  ; 
but  it  is  the  metre  most  subject  to  license  of  all  the  early  metres.  Notice  especially  the 
operation  of  the  Iambic  Law  (716,  717) ;  the  common  occurrence  of  Synizesis,  of  Dia- 
stole, and  less  often  of  Syncope,  etc. 

2.  Strict  Anapaestic  lines  after  the  model  of  the  Greek  are  found  only  in  Varro, 
Seneca,  and  later  authors. 

778.  A  napaestic  Octbndrius  ( Tetrameter  A  catalectic) ,  and 
Anapaestic  Septendrius  (Tetrameter  Catalectic). 

Hostibus  victls,  clvibus  salvia  |  r8  pla-    —  vi/w vZ/w | 

cidfi,  pacibus  perfectly  Pers.,  753.  —  v!^ ww  x. 

Septumas  ess(e)  aedls  fi  ports  \  |  ub(i)        —  v^w x. | 

111(e)  habitat  I8n5  quoi ifisait, Ps. ,  597.  ^uvl»u x. 

Ait  lllam  miseram,  crnciSr(I)  et  lacru-  w  w  x.  —  v^  —<jkj | 


mantem8(6)adfllctfire,  Pl.,  M.O.,  1032. 


\J  \J  X. X.  


Erit  et  tib(i)  exoptSt(um)  obtinget |bo-    ^  w  .*.  w  w x. | 

n(nm)  hab(e)  animnm  n8  formfdfi,  Pl., 


\j  KJ  \£t\J J_  


A 


A 


M.O.j  ion. 

Notes.— 1.  These  have  regularly  the  Diaeresis  after  the  fourth  foot,  dividing  the 
line  into  Quaternarii.  Before  the  Diaeresis,  the  licenses  of  a  closing  foot  (Hiatus  and 
Syllaba  Anceps)  are  occasionally  found. 

2.  In  the  Septenarius  the  seventh  Thesis  may  be  resolved,  but  the  resolution  of  the 
eighth  in  the  Octonarius  is  avoided. 

779.  Anapaestic  Trimeter  Catalectic. 
PerspfciO  nihill  melm  vOs  grfitiam  facere, 
Pl.,  Cure,  155.  —  v&w— w^— -x. ^w—  a 

Note.— This  verse  is  very  rare,  and  is  denied  by  some  critics  ;  it  has  the  same  treat- 
ment as  the  Septenarius. 
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780.  Anapaestic  Quaterndrius  {Dimeter  Acatalectic). 

Venientannis  |  saecula  serls  ww  ./.    —  —  —  *kj 

Qnibus  Oceanus  |  vincula  rfirum  ^  w  x.  \j  \j  —  —  ow 

Laxet  et  ingSns  \  pateat  tellfis  —  v*w ww  -c 

Tethysque  novOs  |  detegat  orbfis  —    x.  w  —  —  w 

Nee  sit  terrto  I  tUtima  Thttie— Sen.  Trag.    —    ^.    —  —  —  v*w 

Note.— This  verse  avoids  resolution  of  the  fourth  Thesis :  Syllaba  Ancepe  and 
Hiatus  are  rare. 

781.  Anapaestic  Dimeter  Catalectic  (Paroemiac). 
Volucer  pede  oorpore  pnloher  ww-^v^w  —  ^w.*.^ 
Lingua1  catus  ore  canorus  —   ^.\^w  —  ww^.w 
Vfirum  memor&re  magis  quam  —   x.  \j  kj  —  \j  \j  jl.  \j 
FfLnctum  laudfire  decfoit. — Auson.                         —   -c   —  — w^^.w 

Notes.— 1.  This  verse  is  not  common  except  as  the  close  of  a  system  of  Anapaestic 
Acatalectic  Dimeters.    It  allows  in  early  Latin  resolution  of  the  third  Thesis. 

2.  Latin  Anapaests,  as  f  onnd  in  later  writers,  are  mere  metrical  imitations  of  the 
Greek  Anapaests,  and  do  not  correspond  to  their  original  in  contents.  The  Greek 
Anapaest  was  an  antiemetic  dactylic  measure  or  march  (in  J  time).  Hence  the  use  of 
Pause  to  bring  out  the  four  bars. 

Paroemiacus:  Anacrustic  Scheme. 

Volucer  pede  oorpore  pnloher  wv:-ww  |  —v^v-r  | |  — 

A 
Dimeter  Acatalectic :  Anacrustic  Scheme. 

Quibus  Oceanus  vincula  rerun  <-/  w  :  —  w  w  | |  w  w  —  |  — 

The  Arses  of  the  last  feet  are  supplied  by  the  Anacrusis  of  the  following  verse. 

782.  Anapaestic  Dipody  (Monometer  Acatalectic). 
Omne  par&tumst,  Pl.,  Men.,  365  —w—  j_ 

Note.— This  verse  is  found  in  anapaestic  systems  between  Anapaestic  Dimeters. 

Dactylic  Rhythms. 

783.  The  Dactylic  Rhythm  is  a  descending  rhythm,  in 
which  the  Thesis  is  equal  to  the  Arsis  (2  =  2). 

The  Dactylic  Rhythm  is  represented  by  the  Dactyl :  *-  ^  ^. 
Often,  also,  by  the  Spondee  :  *-—  • 

784.  Dactylic  (Heroic)  Hexameter. — The  Heroic  Hexameter  is  com- 
posed of  two  Dactylic  tripodies,  the  second  of  which  ends  in  a  Spondee. 
Spondees  may  be  substituted  for  the  Dactyl  in  the  first  four  feet;  in 
the  fifth  foot,  only  when  a  special  effect  is  to  be  produced.  Such 
verses  are  called  Spondaic.  The  longest  Hexameter  contains  five 
Dactyls  and  one  Spondee  (or  Trochee)— in  all,  seventeen  syllables ;  the 
shortest  in  use,  five  Spondees  and  one  Dactyl-— in  all,  thirteen  sylla- 
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bles.  This  variety  in  the  length  of  the  verse,  combined  with  the  great 
number  of  caesural  pauses,  gives  the  Hexameter  peculiar  advantages 
for  continuous  composition*. 

Scheme :    -wv;|zuu|xuu|-uv;|i.uv|i.-     - 

1.  TJt  fugiunt  aquilfts  t  timidistima  I  turba  columbaa.  Ov. 

2.  At  tuba  terribill  1 1 onitU  t  procul  I  aere  canoro.  Vero. 
8.  Quadrupedante  putrem  t  sonittt  I  quatit  \  ungula  campum. 

Vero. 
4.  Cum  medio  oelere*  t  revolant  I  exaequore  mergl.  Verq. 
6.  VSstius  Insurgent  t  decimae  I  rait  1  impetus  undae.  Ov. 

6.  Et  reboat  rauoum  t  regiO  t  cita  |  barbara  I  bombum.  Lucr, 

7.  Mtita  metu  terram  t  genibus  t  summissa  petebat.  Lucr. 

8.  Inter  cunotante*  t  cecidit  t  moribunda  ministros.  Vbro. 

9.  N6  turbfita  volent  t  rapidls  t  lndibria  ventls.  Vebg. 

10.  Versaqu(e)  in  obnixos  t  urgentur  II  cornua  vSstO.  Vkrg. 

11.  Processit  longS  t  flammantia  |  moenia  mundl.  Lucr. 

12.  Portam  vl  multS  t  converse  \  eardine  torquet.  Verg. 

13.  Tect(um)  august(um)  ingens  t  centum  sublime  columnls. 

Vero. 

14.  0111  respondit t BfixAlbal Longat  Ennius. 

15.  Aut  I6v6s  ocrefis  t  lento*  t  dfleunt  argentO.  Vero. 

16.  Sunt apud infernos  t totmflia fOrmOsfirum.  Prop. 

17.  Aeriaeque Alpea t etntlbifer 8  Appennlnus.  Ov. 

18.  Procubuit  viridl- 1  qu(e)  inUtore  II  c5nspicitur— sua.  Vero. 

19.  Parturiunt  montee  t  naacetur  B  rldiculus— mils.  Hor. 

10  +6  =  16  8 

20.  Nasoere,  praeque  diemtveniens  age,DLflcifer,almum.  Vero. 

21.  Inslgnem  pietSte  t  virum  t  tot  adlre  labores.  Vero. 

22.  £t  nigrae  violae  t  sunt  I  et  vaccinia  I  nigra.  Vero. 
28.  Sparsls  II  hastls  \  longls  H  campus  U  splendet  et  horret.  En. 
94.  Quamvls  flint  sub  aqua"  sub  aqua"  maledlcere  tentant.  Ov. 

25.  M6  m(8)  adsum  qui  fee(I)  in  m6  convertite  ferrum.  Vero. 

26.  Discissoa  nudOs  laniSbant  dentibus  artua.  Vero. 


Five  Dactyls. 


Four  Dactyls. 


Three  Dactyls. 


[two  Dactyls. 


One  Dactyl. 


y  No  Dactyl. 

}     Spondaic. 
Verses. 

I  Monosyllabic 
»       ending. 

I  Semiqnin.  and 

f      Bucolic. 

Third  Trochee 

and 

Semisept. 

Y  Split  in  half. 

Y  Shivered. 
y  a  -  sound. 
ye-  sound. 
^8 -sound. 

Notes.— 1.  The  two  reigning  ictuses  are  the  first  and  fourth,  and  the  pauses  are  so 
arranged  as  to  give  special  prominence  to  them— the  first  by  the  pause  at  the  end  of  the 
preceding  verse,  the  fourth  by  pauses  within  the  verse,  both  before  and  after  the  Thesis. 

2.  The  principal  Caesura  is  the  shniqulndria  or  penthemimeral,  i. «.,  after  the  Thesis 
of  the  third  foot,  or  Masculine  Caesura  of  the  third  foot ;  the  next  is  the  simiseplen&ria 
or  hepthemimeral,  after  the  Thesis  of  the  fourth  foot ;  but  usually  supplemented  by  the 
stonUern&ria  in  the  Thesis  of  the  second  or  by  one  after  the  second  Trochee ;  then 
the  Feminine  Caesura  of  the  third  foot,  the  so-called  Third  Trochee,  which  is  less  used 
among  the  Romans  than  among  the  Greeks.  As  Latin  poetry  is  largely  rhetorical, 
and  the  Caesura  is  of  more  importance  for  recitation  than  for  singing,  the  Roman  poets 
are  very  exact  in  the  observance  of  these  pauses. 
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In  verses  with  several  Cflesurse,  the  shnisepOn&ria  outrank*  the  ebniqul?)&ria,  if  it 
precedes  a  period,  and  the  latter  does  not,  or  if  it  is  perfect  and  the  latter  is  imperfect 
(i.e.,  formed  by  tmesis  or  by  elision) ;  it  also  as  a  masculine  Caesura  outranks  the  Third 
Trochee  as  a  feminine.    In  other  ccses  there  may  be  doubt  as  to  the  principal  Caesura. 

8.  The  Diaeresis  which  is  most  carefully  avoided  is  the  one  after  the  third  foot, 
especially  if  that  foot  ends  in  a  Spondee,  and  the  verse  is  thereby  split  in  half. 

Examples  are  found  occasionally,  and  if  the  regular  Caesura  precedes,  the  verse  is 
not  positively  faulty. 

His  laorimls  vltam  t  damns  I  —  et  mUerescimus  filtrB.— Vine. 

It  is  abominable  when  no  other  Caesura  proper  is  combined  with  it 

PoenI  II  pervortentes  ll  omnia  I  circumcnnant.- Psbudo-Ennius  (Merula). 

On  the  other  hand  the  Diaeresis  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  foot  divides  the  verse  into 
proportionate  parts  (sixteen  and  eight  morae^  or  two  to  one),  and  gives  a  graceful  tro- 
chaic movement  to  the  hexameter.  This  is  called  the  Bucolic  Caesura,  and  while  com- 
mon in  Greek,  is  not  so  in  Latin  even  in  bucolic  poetry.  Juvenal,  however,  is  fond  of 
it,  showing  one  in  every  fifteen  verses. 

Ite  domum  saturae  I  venit  Hesperus  I  Ite  eapellae.— Vbro. 

4.  Verses  without  Caesura  are  very  rare ;  a  few  are  found  in  Ennius  (see  No.  23)  and 
Luclliu8.    Horace  uses  one  designedly  in  A.P.y  s63< 

5.  Elision  is  found  most  often  in  Vergil  (one  case  in  every  two  verses)  and  least 
often  in  Lucan  (leaving  out  Ennius  and  Claudian).  Catullus,  Juvenal,  Horace, 
Ovid  stand  about  midway  between  these  two  extremes.  It  is  very  rare  in  the  Thesis 
of  the  first  foot,  and  is  found  oftenest  in  the  following  order  :  the  Thesis  of  the  second 
foot,  the  Arsis  of  the  fourth,  the  Arsis  of  the  first,  the  Thesis  of  the  third. 

6.  Simple  Hiatus  is  very  rare  in  lines  composed  wholly  of  Latin  words,  except  at  the 
principal  Caesura  ;  it  is  found  after  a  final  short  syllable  (excluding  -m)  but  twice  (V., 
Ec.,  ii.  53 ;  A.,  i.  405) ;  after  a  long  monosyllable  (omitting  Interjections  0  and  5)  but 
once  (V.,  A.,  iv.  335).  But  before  the  principal  Caesura,  or  if  the  line  contains  a  Greek 
word,  examples  are  not  very  uncommon.  Vergil  has  altogether  about  forty  cases ; 
Horace  shows  two  cases  (&,  1. 1, 106 ;  Epod.,  13, 3)  ;  Catullus  two  in  the  Hexameter 
of  the  Elegiac  Distich  (66, 11 ;  107, 1);  Profertius  one  (in.  7, 49). 

7.  Of  Semi-hiatus  Vergil  shows  some  ten  examples  at  the  close  of  the  Dactyl,  but  all 
of  Greek  words  except  A.,  in.  an  ;  Ec.,  3, 79 ;  there  are  occasional  examples  elsewhere, 
as  in  Propertius,  Horace,  etc.  There  are  also  several  examples  of  Semi-hiatus  after  a 
monosyllable  in  the  first  short  of  the  Dactyl,  as :  Cat.,  xcvii.  x  ;  V.,  A.y  vi.  507 ;  Uor., 
&,  1. 9, 38.    Hiatus  after  num  occurs  in  Hor.,  S.%  11. 2, 28. 

8.  Vergil  is  fond  of  Diastole,  showing  fifty-seven  cases,  all  except  three  (A.,  m. 
464, 703  ;  xii.  648)  of  syllables  ending  in  a  consonant ;  Horace,  in  Satires  and  EpislUs, 
has  eleven,  once  only  of  a  vowel  (A,  11. 3, 22) ;  Catullus,  three ;  Propertius,  three ; 
Tibullus,  four ;  Martial  (in  the  Distich),  two ;  Vergil  also  lengthens  que  sixteen 
times,  but  only  when  que  is  repeated  in  the  verse,  and  before  two  consonants  or  a 
double  consonant  (except  A.,  in.  91) ;  Qvid  exercises  no  such  care. 

9.  A  short  syllable  formed  by  a  final  short  vowel  remains  short  before  two  con- 
sonants, of  which  the  second  is  not  a  liquid  (mainly  so,  sp,  St),  especially  in  the  fifth 
foot,  less  often  in  the  first.  Luciuus,  Lucretius,  and  Ennius  have  numerous  exam- 
ples of  this ;  Vergil  but  one  case  04.,  xi.  309),  except  before  s ;  Horace  has  eight 
cases  in  the  Satires  ;  Propertius  six  ;  Tibullus  two  cases,  one  before  smaragdos. 

10.  A  Hexameter  should  close  (a)  with  a  dissyllable  preceded  by  a  polysyllable  of  at 
least  three  syllables,  or  (b)  with  a  trisyllable  preceded  by  a  word  of  at  least  two  syllables. 
The  preposition  is  proclitic  to  its  case.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  are  common  in  early 
Latin,  but  decrease  later.  Thus  Ennius  shows  fourteen  per  cent,  of  exceptional  lines. 
In  later  times  artistic  reasons  sometimes  caused  the  employment  even  of  a  monosyllable 
at  the  end  (see  exs.  18, 19). 

11.  Spondaic  lines  are  exceptional  in  Ennius  and  Lucretius,  more  common  in 
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Catullus,  rare  In  Vkboil,  Oytd,  Horace,  never  in  Tibullus .  The  stricter  poets 
required  that  in  this  case  the  fourth  foot  should  be  a  Dactyl,  and  then  the  two  last  feet 
were  usually  a  single  word.  Entirely  Spondaic  lines  are  found  in  Enniub  (three  cases, 
as  Ann.,  i.  66,  m.)  and  Cat.  (xi6,  8). 

12.  Enniub  shows  three  peculiar  cases  of  the  resolution  of  the  Thesis  in  the  Dactyl, 
Ann.,  267  ;  Sat.,  53  and  59. 

18.  Hypermetrical  verses  running  into  the  next  by  Synapheia  are  rare ;  e.g.,  Luck., 
y.  846 ;  Cat.,  64, 296 ;  1x5, 5.  Vergil  has  twenty  cases,  usually  involving  que  or  ve, 
but  twice  -m  (A.,  vn.  160 ;  G.,  1.,  995) ;  three  other  cases  are  doubtful.  Horace  has 
two  cases  (in  the  Satires),  Ovid  three,  Valerius  Flaccus  one.  Horace  has  also 
four  cases  of  two  verses  united  by  tmesis  of  a  compound  word. 

14.  Pure  dactylic  lines  are  rare ;  the  most  usual  forms  of  the  first  four  feet  of  the 
stichic  measure  are  these  :  dsss,  15  per  cent. ;  dsds,  11.8  per  cent ;  ddss,  11  per  cent. ; 
SDss,  10  per  cent.  The  most  uncommon  are  ssdd,  1.9  per  cent. ;  sddd,  2  per  cent  The 
proportion  of  Spondee  to  Dactyl  in  the  first  four  feet  varies  from  65.8  per  cent,  of 
Spondee  in  Catullus  to  45.2  per  cent,  in  Ovid.  The  following  statements  are  from 
Drobisch :  (a)  Excepting  Enniub,  Cicero,  and  Silius  Italicus,  Latin  poets  have 
more  Dactyls  than  Spondees  in  the  first  foot  (b)  Excepting  Lucretius,  more  Spon- 
dees in  the  second,  (c)  Excepting  Valerius  Flaccus,  more  Spondees  in  the  third. 
(d)  Without  exception,  more  Spondees  in  the  fourth. 

15.  Much  of  the  beauty  of  the  Hexameter  depends  on  the  selection  and  arrangement 
of  the  words,  considered  as  metrical  elements.  The  examples  given  above  have  been 
chosen  with  especial  reference  to  the  picturesque  effect  of  the  verse.  Monosyllables  at  the 
end  of  the  Hexameter  denote  surprise ;  anapaestic  words,  rapid  movement,  and  the  like. 

Again,  the  Hexameter  may  be  lowered  to  a  conversational  tone  by  large  masses  of 
Spondees,  and  free  handling  of  the  Csesura.  Compare  the  Hexameters  of  Horace  in 
the  Odes  with  those  in  the  Satires. 

785.  Elegiac  Pentameter  (Catalectic  Trimeter  repeated). 

The  Elegiac  Pentameter  consists  of  two  Catalectic  Trimeters  or  Pen- 
themimers,  the  first  of  which  admits  Spondees,  the  second  does  not. 
There  is  a  fixed  Diaeresis  in  the  middle  of  the  verse,  as  marked  above, 
which  is  commonly  supplemented  by  the  semiterndrid  Caesura.  The 
Pentameter  derives  its  name  from  the  old  measurement :  —  w  <-/ ,  —  ^  ^ , 

,v^w—  ,w—  ;  and  the  name  is  a  convenient  one,  because  the 

verse  consists  of  2i  +  2^  Dactyls.  The  Elegiac  Distich  is  used  in  sen- 
timental, amatory,  epigrammatic  poetry. 

The  musical  measurement  of  the  Pentameter  is  as  follows  : 

A 
This  shows  why  neither  Syllaba  Anceps  nor  Hiatus  is  allowed  at  the 
Diaeresis,  and  explains  the  preference  for  length  by  nature  at  that  point. 
At  dolor  in  lacrimfa  |  verterat  omne 

martini,  Tib.  -*■  v^  w  ■*-  ^  ^  ■*- 

Mi  logat  et  lBcrtl  carmine  doctus 

aihet,  Ov.  jl  \j  \j  x. -*■  jl       x.  %j  \j  j~  %j  %j  &. 

At  nunc  barbarie*  |  grandis  habere 

nfllfl,  OV.  ■£-  —  x.  \j  \J  J. 

Concessum  null*  |  ltge  redfbit  iter, 

PeOP.  x.  —  jl  —  x.  s-^ 
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The  Elegiac  Pentameter  occurs  only  as  a  Clausula  to  the  Heroic 
Hexameter,  with  which  it  forms  the  Elegiac  Distich.    Consequently  the 
sense  should  not  run  into  the  following  Hexameter  (exceptions  rare) : 
8aep(e)  ego  tentftvl  eurli  dSpellere  vlnO 

At  dolor  in  lacrimal  |  verterat  omne  merum,  Tib. 
Ingenium  quondam  fuerat  pretiosiufl  aurf 

At  nunc  barbaries  |  grandii  habere  nihil,  Ov. 
Par  erat  Inferior  versus :  rlaisse  CupIdO 

Bldtur  atque  unum  |  lurripuiaie  pedem,  Ov. 
8aep(e)  ego  earn  dominae  dulces  ft  limine  durO 
AgnOscO  voces  |  haeo  negat  esse  doml,  Tib. 

Notes.— 1.  In  the  first  two  feet  of  the  Pentameter,  which  alone  can  suffer  variation, 
the  forms  are  as  follows :  ds,  46  per  cent.;  dd,  24.5  per  cent;  ss,  16  per  cent.;  bd,  13.5 
per  cent    Catullus,  however,  has  ss,  84.5  per  cent 

2.  Elision  is  rare,  especially  in  the  second  hemistich.  When  it  occurs  it  is  generally 
In  the  first  Arsis  or  second  Thesis,  and  usually  affects  a  short  vowel  or  -m.  Catullus 
shows  the  greatest  proportion  of  examples,  Ovid  the  smallest.  Except  in  Catullus  and 
Ltodaxus  there  are  fewer  cases  of  Elision  in  the  Pentameter  than  in  the  Hexameter. 

8.  Elision  and  Diastole  in  the  Diaeresis  are  rare.  Catullus  especially,  and  Pro- 
PERTius  occasionally,  have  Elision.  Pbopertius  and  Martial  show  each  two  cases 
of  Diastole  (Prop.,  ii.  8, 8 ;  n.  24, 4 ;  Mart.,  ix.  xoi,  4 ;  xrv.  77, 2). 

4.  A  final  short  vowel  before  two  consonants,  one  of  which  is  a  liquid  or  s,  is 
lengthened  twice  in  Tibullus,  and  remains  short  once  in  Pbopertius  (Tib.,  1. 5, 28 ; 
1.6,84;  Prop.,  iv.  4, 48). 

5.  Dialysis  occurs  in  compounds  of  golvO  and  volvO" ;  as,  Cat.,  66, 74 ;  Tib.,  1. 7, 2,  etc. 

6.  In  the  strict  handling  of  the  Pentameter  by  Ovid,  the  rule  was  that  it  should 
close  with  a  dissyllable.  So  in  his  Amores,  Ovid  shows  no  example  of  any  other  end- 
ing ;  and  in  his  Tbistia  the  proportion  is  one  in  one  hundred  and  forty  lines.  In  ear- 
lier times,  however,  there  was  no  especial  avoidance  of  polysyllabic  endings,  though 
more  are  found  in  Catullus  than  in  any  other  author.  Peculiar  is  Pbopertius,  who, 
while  almost  equalling  Catullus  in  his  disregard  of  the  law  of  the  dissyllabic  ending 
in  the  first  book,  equals  the  Tristia  of  Ovid  in  the  observance  of  it  in  his  fourth. 
With  dissyllabic  ending  the  prevailing  forms  of  the  second  Hemistich  are  —  <->  v^»,  —  \->, 
^  — f  and  —  ^t  w  ~~  w»  ^  ~*t  but  Tibullus  and  Ovid,  and  in  less  degreeCATUL- 
lus,  employ  quite  often  —  v^  \s  —  <-/ ,  w—  and— ,  ^^,  —  ^,  ^— . 

786.  Dactylic  Tetrameter  A  cat.  (metrum  Alcrndnium). 
Kane  deoet  ant  virid!  nitidnm  caput  x.wjlwjlwjcw 
Pallida  mors  aequfi  pulsat  pede                     xwz-     -*.  —     ^.  w  w 
Vftae  summa  brevis  spem  noa  vetat              -*.  —     xuux-     ^  ^  w 
This  verse  occurs  mainly  in  combination  with  an  IthyphaUic  to  form  the  Greater 

ArcAUochian  verse ;  occasionally  in  stichic  composition  in  Seneca  ;  also  in  Tbr., 
And.,  635. 

787.  Dactylic  Tetrameter  Cat.  in  Dissyllabum  (Archi- 
lochium). 

Aut  Epheson  bimarfsve  CorfnthI  zvuxwiw/.v 

6  fortes  peioraque  panl  -«.  —     jl.—     *.w  *.TJ 

i  eohibent  Arehyta,  Hob  -t—     -«.  w^.—     ^."G 
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Noro.— This  line,  which  only  ocean  in  the  Alemanian  System,  may  also  be  looked 
upon  as  an  Acatalectic  Tetrameter  with  a  spondaic  close. 

788.  Dactylic  Trimeter  Catalectic  in  Syllabam  (Lesser 
Archilochian). 

Pfilvis  et  umbra  sumua,  Hob.  zwwiiwuz 

Note.— This  line  occurs  mainly  in  the  first  three  Archilochian  Strophes. 

789.  Dactylic  Dimeter  Catalectic  in  Dissyllabum  (Adonic). 

Terruit  urbem,  Hon.  /.uu^u_ 

Note.— Though  generally  measured  thus,  this  verse  is  properly  logaoedic,  and  will 
recur  under  that  head  (792).  It  occurs  mainly  in  the  Sapphic  stanza,  and  at  the  close 
of  series  of  Sapphic  Hendecasyliabics  in  Seneca. 

Logaoedic  Rhythms. 

790.  The  Logaoedic  Rhythm  is  a*  peculiar  form  of  the  Tro- 
chaic rhythm,  in  which  the  Arsis  has  a  stronger  secondary 
ictus  than  the  ordinary  Trochee. 

Instead  of  the  Trochee,  the  cyclic  Dactyl  or  the  irrational 
Trochee  may  be  employed.  This  cyclic  Dactyl  is  represented 
in  morae  by  1},  J,  1 ;  in  music,  by  J^fi  =  ^,  TV,  |. 

When  Dactyls  are  employed,  the  Trochee  preceding  is 
called  a  Basis,  or  Tread,  commonly  marked  x .  If  the  basis 
is  double,  the  second  is  almost  always  irrational  in  Latin 
poetry.  Instead  of  the  Trochee,  an  Iambus  is  sometimes 
prefixed.     Anacrusis  and  Syncope  are  also  found. 

Remarks. — i.   Logaoedic  comes  from    Aoyos,  prose,  and    001877, 
song,  perhaps  because  the  rhythms  seem  to  vary  as  in  prose. 
2.  Dactyls  are  usually,  but  not  necessarily,  employed. 

No  Dactyl. 

791.  Alcaic  Ennea8yllabic. 

Sf  frftctus  iUfibStur  orbis,  Hoa.  ^  :   zu^.>zvjiu 

Note.— The  Anacrusis  should  be  long.  Horace  shows  no  exceptions  in  the  fourth 
book  and  very  few  in  the  first  three.    The  regular  Caesura  is  the  8hniqu\u&ria. 

One  Dactyl. 

792.  Adonic. 

Terruit  urbem,  Hoe.  "^  I  "^  I 

Note.— Elision  is  not  allowed  in  this  verse.  As  far  as  its  formation  is  concerned,  it 
should  consist  either  of  a  dissyllable  +  a  trisyllable,  or  the  reverse.  Proclitics  and 
enclitics  go  with  their  principals. 
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793.  Aristophamc  (Choriambie). 

Lfdia  die  per  omnfa,  Hob.  a,w  |  zu  \^.\  jl 

Note.— This  verse  oocqib  mainly  in  the  lesser  Sapphic  Strophe  of  Hon  acts. 

One  Dactyl,  with  Basis. 

794.  Pherecratetm. 

x 
Nigrb  aequora  ventls,  Hor.  *■  >  |  *»  ^  |  ^- 1  - 

Note.— This  verse  occurs  in  the  fourth  Asclepiadian  Strophe  of  Horace  ;  also  in 
Catullus  (xvn.)  and  the  Pridpia.  No  Elision  is  allowed  by  Horace,  and  there  is  no 
regular  Caesura. 

795.  Olyconic. 

£mfr£bitur  fnsoltins,  Hor.  -«-  >  |  -^  w  |  x.\j  |  — 

Note.— This  occurs  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  Asc&piadlan  strophes  of 
Horace  ;  also  in  Catullus  (xvii.)  and  the  Pri8p9a.  There  is  generally  the  Amiter- 
ttdHa  Caesura ;  occasionally  instead  of  it  a  Second  Trochee.  Elision  of  long  syllables 
is  very  rare  in  Horace  ;  Elision  of  a  short  before  the  long  of  the  Dactyl  more  often. 
Horace  also  shows  occasional  liberties,  such  as  Diastole1  (0.,  in.  34, 5),  Dialysis  (0.,  1. 
33, 4),  and  lines  ending  with  monosyllables  (0.,  1. 3, 19 ;  1. 19, 13 ;  iv.  1, 33). 

796.  Phalaec&m  (Hendecasyttabic). 

x  ~ 
Parser  mortuua  lit  meae"  puellae.        j.     w 
Arid*  modo  pumic(e)  ezpolf  tnm  -<-     > 

Tuae  Lesbia  slut  satis  superque.  Cat.  w  :  •— 

Notes.— 1.  This  verse,  introduced  into  Latin  by  Laevius,  was  used  very  often  by 
Catullus,  Martial,  Pliny  Minor,  Petronius,  and  Statius,  as  well  as  in  the  Prill- 
p9a  and  elsewhere. 

2.  In  Greek  the  Basis  was  not  unfrequently  an  Iambus.  So,  too,  in  Catullus, 
but  the  tendency  in  Latin  was  to  make  it  a  Spondee ;  thus,  in  the  PrUlp$a,  Petronius, 
and  Martial  it  is  always  so,  while  Statius  has  but  one  case  of  a  Trochee,  and  Ausonius 
but  one  of  an  Iambus. 

8.  The  principal  Caesura  is  the  AmiqiAn&ria;  but  Catullus  nses  also  almost  as  fre- 
quently Diaeresis  after  the  second  foot.  Occasionally  there  is  a  Diaeresis  after  the  third 
foot,  supplemented  by  a  Second  Trochee  Caesura. 

4.  Elision  is  very  common  in  Catullus  ;  in  the  PridpHa^  Martial,  and  later  it  is 
very  rare,  if  we  exclude  Aphaeresis  from  consideration.  Hardening  (723)  is  occasional, 
and  Catullus  shows  a  few  cases  of  Semi-hiatus.  A  monosyllabic  ending  is  very  rare, 
with  the  exception  of  es  and  est 

5.  Catullus,  in  55,  apparently  shows  a  mixture  of  regular  Phalaeceans  and  spurious 
Phalaeceans  in  which  the  Dactyl  is  supplanted  by  a  Spondee.  The  poem  is  still  under 
discussion. 

One  Dactyl,  with  Double  Basis. 

797.  Sapphic  (Hendecasyllabic). 

x         x 
Audiet  clvfo  f  acuiase  ferrtun,  Hor.  —  w  |  —  >  |  —  f  \su  |  —  ^  |  —  kj 

Notes.— 1.  In  the  Greek  measure,  often  retained  in  Catullus,  the  Dactyl  is  meas- 
ured -u  w ;  in  Horace,  owing  to  a  strong  Caesura  after  the  long  it  is  regularly  —  y^,. 


A/  \j   I   x.  \j  I  JL  \j  I 
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Further,  Catullus,  like  the  Greeks,  employed  occasionally  a  Trochee  in  the  second 
foot ;  Horace  made  it  a  rale  to  employ  only  a  Spondee  there. 

2.  The  regular  Caesura  in  Latin  is  the  Omiquln&ria  ;  but  the  Third  Trochee  (784, 
n.  2)  is  found  not  unfrequently  in  Catullus  and  Horace,  but  not  later.  The  usage 
of  Horace  is  peculiar  in  this  respect :  In  the  first  and  second  books  there  are  seven 
cases  in  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  verses  ;  in  the  third  none  at  all ;  in  the  fourth 
twenty-two  in  one  hundred  and  five  verses ;  in  the  Carmen  Sceculare  nineteen  in 
fifty-seven  vereee. 

8.  Elision  is  very  common  in  Catullus,  but  occurs  in  Horace  only  in  about  one 
verse  in  ten.  Later  usage  tends  to  restrict  Elision.  Licenses  are  extremely  rare  in  the 
classical  period.  So  Horace  shows  one  example  of  Diastole  (0.,  n.  6, 14).  Mono- 
syllabic endings  are  not  common,  but  the  word  is  usually  attached  closely  with  what 
precedes.    The  last  syllable  is  regularly  long. 

4.  Seneca  shows  some  peculiarities  :  occasionally  a  Dactyl  in  the  second  foot,  or  a 
Spondee  in  the  third  ;  occasionally  also  Dialysis. 


One  Dactyl  with  Double  Basis  and  Anacrusis. 

798.  Alcaic  (Greater)  Hendecasyllabic. 

VideEutalU  |  stetnivecandidum    >uu|z>|  A,^  |  ^.w  |^a 
80racte  nee  iam  |  ififtine&nt  onnj,  Hoa. 

Notes.— 1.  The  second  Basis  is  always  a  Spondee ;  the  few  exceptions  having  been 
emended.  The  Anacrusis  is  regularly  long ;  Horace  shows  no  exception  in  the  fourth 
book  and  very  few  in  the  first  three.    The  last  syllable  may  be  long  or  short. 

2.  The  regular  Caesura  is  a  Diaeresis  after  the  second  foot ;  Horace  shows  but  two 
exceptions  in  six  hundred  and  thirty-four  verses  (0.,  i.  37, 14  ;  rv.  14, 17).  A  few  others 
show  imperfect  Csesune,  as  0.,  1.  x6, 21 ;  1. 37, 5  ;  11. 17, 21. 

8.  In  regard  to  Elision,  the  facts  are  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  Sapphic. 

4.  Licenses  are  not  common :  Diastole  occurs  in  H.,  0.,  in.  5, 17 ;  Hardening 
(723)  occurs  in  H.,  0.,  in.  4,  41 ;  in.  6, 6.  Tmesis  is  not  unfrequent  in  forms  of 
quicumque  (H.,  0.,  1. 9, 14 ;  1.  xd,  2 ;  1. 37, 14). 

Two  Dactyls. 

799.  Alcaic  (Lesser)  or  Decasyllabic. 

Yertare  ftineribfis  triumphos,  Hoe.  ^  w  |a,v-»  |  x.\j  |  -c> 

Note.— The  Caesura  is  regularly  the  simitemSria,  occasionally  the  Second  Trochee. 
Elision  occurs  a  little  less  often  in  this  measure  than  in  the  Hendecasyllabic.  The  last 
syllable  is  usually  long.    Diastole"  occurs  in  H.,  0.,  n.  13, 16. 

In  all  these,  the  Dactyl  has  a  diminished  value.  More  questionable 
is  the  logaoedic  character  of  the  Greater  Archilochian  : 

800.  Archilochian  (Greater)  =  Dactylic  Tetrameter  and 
Trochaic  Tripody. 

Solvitur   fieri*   hiems   grata1   vice  |  veris   et   Favtfnl,  Hor. 
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If  measured  logacedically,  the  two  shorts  of  the  Dactyl  must  be  re- 
duced in  value  to  one  (^  =  w),  and  the  logaoedic  scheme  is 


->  \-> 


Logaoedic  tetrapody  +  Logaoedic  tetrapody  with  Syncope. 


Note.— Diaeresis  is  always  found  after  the  fourth  foot,  which  is  always  Dactylic. 
The  principal  Csesura  is  the  s&miyulndHa.  In  the  third  foot  a  Spondee  is  preferred, 
whereas  the  Greek  model  has  more  often  the  Dactyl. 

801.  Clioriambic  Rhythms. —When  a  logaoedic  series  is 
syncopated,  apparent  choriambi  arise.     What  is  |  -^  w  1 1_  | 
seems  to  be  —  ^w— .     Genuine  choriambi  do  not  exist  in 
Latin,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  single  line  Pl.,  Men.,  no. 

802.  Asclepiadean  (Lesser). 

This  yerse  is  formed  by  a  Catalectic  Pherecratean  followed  by  a 
Catalectic  Aristophanic. 

UTaeoftiifa  atavfe  |  Mite  rigibfis,     x 

HOR.  — >   |A>^   (i^-l^v^   |   *.vj   |   -*-A 

Notes.— 1.  There  should  be  Diaeresis,  complete  or  incomplete  (i.e.,  weakened  by 
Elision),  between  the  two  halves.  Only  two  exceptions  are  cited  (H.,  0.,  n.  12, 25 ;  iv. 
8, 17).  The  Caesura  is  regularly  the  simitern&ria  in  Horace,  less  often  the  Second 
Trochee. 

2.  Elision  occurs  about  as  often  as  in  the  Elegiac  Pentameter.  It  occurs  most  often 
in  the  first  Dactyl  and  in  the  stichic  measure.  The  final  syllable  may  be  short  or 
long ;  but  a  monosyllable  is  rare.  Licenses  are  likewise  rare,  as  Diastole  (H.,  0.,  1. 
3,36). 

803*  Asclepiadean  (Or eater). 

•    NullamVire  sacdt  |  vfte  pritis  |  seVeris  arborem,  Hor. 
x 

^.>    I  <j\j    |^-|A/u    |  i-e.  |  A»w    I    ^.w    I    x. 

Note.— This  verse  differs  from  the  preceding  by  having  a  Catalectic  Adonic  (792) 
inserted  between  the  two  halves.  Diaeresis  always  separates  the  parts  in  Horace.  The 
rules  of  Elision  are  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  verse. 

804.  Sapphic  (Greater). 

Tti  de&  0r6  Sybarfn  |  cur  properls  arnindQ,  Hor. 
x         x 

JLKJ     I     JL>     |A/V     |   I^L   |    A/VS     I     JL\J     I    «-C   J    —  /^ 

Note.— This  verse  differs  from  the  lesser  Sapphic  by  the  insertion  of  a  catalectic 
Adonic.  It  is  found  only  in  Horace  (0.,  1. 8).  Diaeresis  always  occurs  after  the  fourth 
foot,  and  there  is  also  a  shniqtdn&ria  Caesura. 
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805.  Pridpian  (Oly conic  +  PJierecratean). 

Hfinc  lflefim  tibi  dtidioft 1  o6nsecr6que  Prilpe,  Cat. 
x  x 

jl>  |^v  I   •*•  <^  |t-e-|-t>   |  A/w  |i-c|   -C 

Note.— Diaeresis  always  follows  the  Glyconic,  but  neither  Hiatus  nor  Syllaba  Anceps 
is  allowable.    The  verse  occurs  in  Cat.  17  and  Prlap.  85. 

Cretic  and  Bacchic  Rhythms. 

806.  These  passionate  rhythms  are  found  not  unf requently 
in  Plautus  and  occasionally  elsewhere.  They  both  belong 
to  the  Quinquepartite  or  Five-Eighths  class. 

The  distribution  of  the  Creticus  is  3  +  2  morae. 
The  metrical  value  of  the  Creticus  is  —  w  —  ( Amphimacer). 
For  it  may  be  substituted  the  First  Paeon,  —www,  or  the 
Fourth  Paeon,  www—. 

Note.— Double  resolution  in  the  same  foot  is  not  allowable,  and  there  is  rarely  more 
than  one  resolution  in  a  verse.  Instead  of  the  middle  short  an  irrational  long  is  some- 
times found. 

807.  Tetrameter  Acatalectic.  -cw-t  |  x.kj  j-  |  -cw-c  |  ^  w  -*. 
£x  bonis  pessrim(I)  et  fraudulentissumi,  Pl.,  Capt.,  235. 

Note.— Resolution  is  not  allowed  at  the  end  nor  in  the  second  foot  immediately  be- 
fore a  Csesura.  The  Arsis  immediately  preceding  (i.e.,  of  the  second  and  fourth  foot) 
is  regularly  pure. 

808.  Tetrameter  Catalectic.  x.yj  j-  |  -^  w  x.  \  x.\j  ±.  \  *.— 

Da  mi(hi)  hoc  mel  meum  sf  m(6)  amis  s(i)and6s,  Pl.,  Trin.,  244. 

Note.— The  existence  of  such  lines  is  disputed,  but  the  balance  of  authority  seems 
to  be  in  favor  of  recognizing  them. 

809.  Dimeter  Acatalectic. 

Nosce  salt(em)  hfinc  quit  est,  Pl.,  Ps.f  262.  -t  w  -t  |  x.  w  x. 

Note.— This  verse  is  found  usually  at  the  close  of  a  Cretic  system,  or  with  Trochaic 
Septenarii.  It  follows  the  same  rules  as  the  Tetrameter,  that  is,  the  last  long  is  not 
resolved  and  the  second  Arsis  is  kept  pure. 

810.  Acatalectic  Cretic  Trimeters  are  rare  and  not  always  certain. 
Compare  Pl.,  Trin.,  267,  269,  271  ;  Ps.9  1119  ;   Most.,  338  ;  Cata- 
lectic Trimeters  and  Dimeters  are  even  more  uncertain.    Compare  Pl., 
Trin.,  275  ;  True.,  121. 

811.  The  Bacchius  has  the  following  measure :  w  *.  -*.,  =  1  + 
2  +  2  morae  (^J  J  ),  or  if  the  descending  form  -^  *-  w  be  re- 
garded as  the  normal  one  2+2  +  1  morae  (jj^)« 
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For  the  long  two  shorts  are  sometimes  substituted.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  irrational  long  may  be  used  for  the  short,  and  occasionally 
two  shorts  are  also  thus  used. 

812.  Bacchic  Tetrameter. 

Quibus  nee  loctot  6llu'  nee  spfe  parata*  \s  x.  x.  |  w  x.  x.  |  w  x.  x  |  w  x.6 
Misencordiornlillam^stf^minirdm  \j  O  kj  x.  |  kj  x.  x.  \  \j  x.  x.  \  kj  x.& 

Notb.— In  this  verse  there  is  usually  a  Caesura  after  either  the  second  or  third 
Iambus ;  rarely  Diaeresis  after  the  second  Bacchlus.  The  Arsis  is  kept  pure  in  the 
second  and  fourth  feet  if  the  following  long  closes  a  word.  Not  more  than  one  dissyl- 
labic Arsis  is  allowable.  Usually  there  is  only  one  resolved  Thesis,  very  rarely  two, 
never  more  than  three. 

813.  Dimeter  Acatalectic. 

Ad  aetit(em)  agfindam,  Pl.,  Trin.,  232.  w  x.  x.  |  w  x.  x. 

Note.— This  is  rare  except  at  the  close  of  a  Bacchic  series,  to  form  the  transition 
to  another  rhythm. 

814.  Bacchic  Hexameter  occurs  in  nine  lines  in  a  monologue  in  Pl., 
Am.,  633-642.  Hypermetric  combination  into  systems  is  found  in  Pl., 
Men.,  571  ff,  and  Varro,  Sat.,  p.  195  (r.). 


Ionic  Rhythm. 

815.  The  Ionic  Rhythm  is  represented  by  Ionicus  a  maiore 
—  ww  J  J  Jj  For  the  Ionicus  a  maiore  may  be  substituted 
the  Ditrochaeus  —  w  — ^.  This  is  called  Anaclasis  (breaking- 
up). 

The  verse  is  commonly  anacrustic,  so  that  it  begins  with 
the  thesis  ^  w  :  — .     Such  verses  are  called  Ionic!  a  minore. 

The  second  long  has  a  strong  secondary  ictus. 

In  the  early  Latin,  beginning  with  Ennius,  the  verse  was  used  with 
much  license.  Resolution  of  the  long  syllables  was  common  as  well  as 
the  use  of  irrational  long,  and  the  contraction  of  two  short  syllables 
into  a  long.     Horace  alone  shows  the  pure  Ionic. 

The  IOnicus  is  an  excited  measure,  and  serves  to  express  the  frenzy 
of  distress  as  well  as  the  madness  of  triumph. 


816.  Tetrameter  Catalectic  Tonic  &  m&iore  (Sotadean). 

This  measure,  introduced  by  Ennius,  was  used  with  great  freedom 
by  the  earlier  poets ;  but  a  stricter  handling  is  found  in  later  Latin 
poets,  as  Petronius,  Martial,  etc. 
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Vim  quam  varia  lint  genera 

potmatOrnm,  Baebl,            .*.—  www  |  xwwww  |  .z.w  — >  |  -t  a 

Qoimqne  long8  dlieinet(a)  ali(a)  

&b  alifr,  ale  nijiee.— Accius.  -*.  w  —  >  |  -c  —  ww  |  www  —  >  |  ^.  a 

Later  Latin : 

The  most  common  scheme  is  the  pure  Ionic  with  Anaclasis,  espe- 
cially in  the  third  foot.  Irrational  longs  are  not  used,  and  there  is 
rarely  more  than  one  resolution,  as  :  ww—  w  w  or  —www  w. 

Mollfit  vetertii  Deliaci  manfi  redaf  x  —  ww.*.  —  ww-cw-cw-c  — 

ter oorripuf terrihilem mantL bipennem.  x.  —  w  w  .*.  —  w  w  .*.  w  .*.  w  .c  — 
—Prop. 

817.  A  combination  of  the  ibm'c  &  mdiore  into  systems  is  found  in 
Laevius,  who  has  a  system  of  ten  followed  by  a  system  of  nine.  Some 
traces  of  similar  arrangement  have  been  observed  in  the  Satires  of 
Vareo. 

818.  Tetrameter  Catalectic  Ionic  a  minore  (Gattiambic). 

This  verse  was  introduced  by  Vaero  in  his  MenippSan  Satires,  and 
appears  also  in  Catullus,  63,  and  in  some  fragments  of  Maecenas. 

In  Catullus  the  two  short  syllables  may  be  contracted  (ten  times 
in  the  first  foot,  six  times  in  the  third),  and  the  long  may  be  resolved, 
but  not  twice  in  the  same  Dimeter  (except  63),  and  very  rarely  in  the 
first  foot  of  the  second  Dimeter  (once  in  91),  but  almost  regularly  in 
the  penultimate  long.  Diaeresis  between  the  two  Dimeters  is  regular. 
Anaclasis  is  found  in  the  majority  of  the  lines  ;  regularly  in  the  first 
Dimeter  (except  18,  54,  75). 

The  frequent  resolutions  and  conversions  give  this  verse  a  peculiarly 
wild  character. 

Ordinary  Scheme  : 

Without  Anaclasis  :  ww.*.  —  wwx  —  ww.*.  —  ww.*. 

With  Anaclasis  :        ww.«.w  —  w.*.  —  ww-cw  —  wx. 

Anacrwtic  Scheme  ; 

Without  Anaclasis  :  w  w  :  .*.  —  w  w  |  x-fuw  |  .*.  —  w  w  |   *j  —| 

A 
With  Anaclasis  :        uu:zw-v  |  x-f^u  |  zu-v,-  |izj-| 

Et  e6r(nm)  omni(a)  adlrem  furi- 

bfinda  latibul&  w  w  .*.  —  w  w  .*.  —  wwxwwww.*. 

QuO  n6s  deoet  cit£tls  oeler&re  tri- 

PtLdiiB  JL  \J  \J  JL  WW.Z.WWWW.C 

Itaqu(e)  tit  domum  CybSbSs  teti- 

gtire  laiiulae  w  w  .*.  w  —  w  .*.  —  w  w  .z.  w  —  w  x, 
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taper  alta  Tectm  Attie  eeler!  rate 

lam  lam  dolet  quod  Sgl  lam  iam- 

qne  paenitet. — Cat.  —  x.\j  —  v  *. x.\j  —  kjx. 

819.  Dimeter  Catalectic  Ionic  a  minore  (Anacreontic). 

This  verse  is  found  first  in  Laevius,  then  in  Seneca,  Petronius, 
and  later.  Anaclasis  is  regular  in  the  first  foot.  The  long  syllable 
may  be  resolved,  or  the  two  shorts  at  the  beginning  may  be  contracted. 
The  verse  may  end  in  a  Syllaba  Anceps. 

Vener(em)  lgitnr  alm(um)  adirSns         v^^w^.*.^.*.— 
Sen  ffimin(a)  fsve  mis  est  —  ^  w  ^  w  ^  — 

It(a)  ut  alba  Noctildcaat.  w  v>  *.  ^  j.  ^  *.- 

Note.— Owing  to  the  similarity  of  the  verae  to  the  Iambic  Quaternaries  Catalectic  it 
is  also  called  the  Hemiambie. 

Compound  Verses. 

820.  Iambelegue  (Iambic  Dimeter  and  Dactylic  Trimeter  Cat,). 
This  verse  occurs  only  in  the  second  Archilochian   Strophe  of 

Horace,  and  is  often  scanned  as  two  verses  : 

TIL  vfna  Torqu&ttf  movl  |  console  preesa  me6. — Hoa. 


i-aI 


821.  Megiambus  (Dactylic  Trimeter  Cat.  and  Iambic  Dimeter), 
This  verse  occurs  only  in  the  third  Archilochian  Strophe  of  Horace, 

and  is  often  scanned  as  two  verses  : 

D&net  frnparibua  |  certfre  sabmOttu  pudor.— Hoe. 

/.uv    I    zvu   I    /.   ,     I 

>;*.v  |A>|xw|/.A| 

822.  Versus  Reizianus  (Iambic  Dimeter  and  Anapaestic  Tripody 
Catalectic). 

Bedl,  quft  fogia  none  1  tend  tene.  |  Quid  stolide  ctfmas ! 
Qui(a)  ad  trie  yirOe  i(am)  ego  dfteram  |  Nomen  Worn.    Qu(am)  obrem  % 
Pl.,  AtU.t  415. 

\*JU.\J—     >      \&  \J  \u — | — \!/  \j — A. — 
\j^j  £.  \J  —  \J  KJ  J.  t^—    J    —  _£.         —  x.— 

Note.— From  the  time  of  Rbiz,  after  whom  this  verse  has  been  named,  it  has  been 
the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of  discussion.     In  regard  to  the  first  part  of  the  verse  there 
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is  considerable  unanimity,  in  regard  to  the  second  opinions  differ.  Some  regard  it  as 
an  Iambic  Dimeter  Catalectic  Syncopated  (wxuu.xu);  others  as  an  Iambic 
Tripody  Catalectic  (w^.w^.  —  A).  Spbnobl  regards  it  as  a  Hypercatalectic  Ana- 
paestic Monometer,  and  he  has  been  followed  with  a  variation  in  the  nomenclature  in 
the  above  scheme.  Leo  regards  it  as  Logacedic.  The  most  recent  view  (Klotz) 
regards  it  as  sometimes  Logacedic,  and  sometimes  Anapaestic. 

823.  i»  Plautus  shows  several  verses  compounded  of  a  Cretic  Di- 
meter and  a  Catalectic  Trochaic  Tripody.  These  verses  are  usually, 
but  not  always,  separated  by  Diaeresis.    Examples  :  Pa.,  1285,  1287. 

2.  Some  authorities  consider  verses  like  Pl.,  Most.,  693,  Rud.,  209, 
compounded  of  a  Cretic  Dimeter  and  a  Clausula.  Others  regard  them 
as  Catalectic  Cretic  Tetrameters. 


The  Cantica  of  Early  Latin. 

824.  The  construction  of  the  Cantica  (in  the  narrow  sense)  of 
Plautus  and  Terence  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute.  Three  opinions 
have  been  advanced.  One  looks  at  them  as  antistrophic,  following 
the  scheme  a.b.b.  ;  others  hold  that  the  scheme  is  a.b.a.  The  third 
view  is  that  with  some  exceptions  the  Cantica  are  irregular  composi- 
tions, without  a  fixed  principle  of  responsion. 

In  Terence,  Trochaic  Octonarii  are  always  followed  by  Trochaic 
Septenarii,  and  very  frequently  the  Trochaic  Septenarii  are  followed 
by  Iambic  Octonarii.  In  Plautus  there  are  long  series  of  Cretic  and 
Bacchic  verses,  and  sometimes  these  alternate,  without,  however,  any 
regular  scheme,  with  other  verses.  * 

A  Bacchic  Trochaic  Canticum  is  found  in  Pl.,  Mere.,  335-363,  as 
follows  :  I.  2  Bacc.  Tetram. ;  II.  4  Anap.  Dim. ;  III.  1  Troch.  Octon. ; 
IV.  13  Bacc.  Tetram.;  V.  1  Troch.  Octon.;  VI.  2  Bacc.  Tetram.;  VII. 

1  Troch.  Octon. ;  VIII.  2  Bacc.  Tetram. ;  IX.  2  Troch.  Octon. 

A  Trochaic  Iambic  Canticum  is  Ter.,P/L,  153-163.    A.  153-157  : 

2  Troch.  Octon. ;  1  Troch.  Sept. ;  1  Iamb.  Octon.  B.  158-163;  1  Troch. 
Octon. ;  2  Troch.  Sept. ;  3  Iamb.  Octon. ;  1  Iamb.  Quater.  (Clausula). 

The  Cantica  of  Later  Latin. 

825.  1.  The  Cantica  of  Seneca  are  composed  mostly  in  Anapaestic 
Dimeters,  closed  frequently,  though  not  necessarily,  by  a  Monometer. 
A  Dactyl  is  common  in  the  first  and  third  feet.  The  Spondee  is  like- 
wise very  common,  a  favorite  close  being  —  \l*  w  —  -*- .  The  Diaeresis 
between  the  Dimeters  is  regular.  Examples  :  Merc.  Fur.,  125-203. 
In  Ag.j  310-407,  Dimeters  and  Monometers  alternate. 

2.  Iambic  Dimeters,  occasionally  alternating  with  Trimeters,  but 
usually  stichic,  are  found  occasionally  ;  as  Med,,  771-786. 
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3.  Peculiar  to  Seneca  is  the  use  of  a  large  variety  of  Logaoedic 
measures  in  his  Cantica.  So  we  find  not  unfrequently  the  following 
in  stichic  repetition:  Lesser  Asclepiadeans,  Glyconics,  Sapphic  Hen- 
decasyllabics,  Adonics,  and  other  imitations  of  Horatian  measures  ; 
but  there  are  few  traces  of  autotrophic  arrangement. 

Lyric  Metres  of  Horace. 

826.  In  the  schemes  that  follow,  the  Roman  numerals  refer  to 
periods,  the  Arabic  to  the  number  of  feet  or  bars,  the  dots  indicate 
the  end  of  a  line. 

I.  Asclepiadean  Strophe  No.  1.     Lesser  Asclepiadean  Verse 
repeated  in  tetrastichs. 


->  I  -^^  I  l_  \^jv  l  —  w  I  —  A  I 
->l—  l-I—  |-~|-A  I         8 


A 


8 


->  |-^w  |._|-~^  I  -w  I  -A  ]  3 

->   |-^w   |l_I-^w   I  -v,   I  -A  I  3 

0.,i.  1;  in.  30;  iv.  8. 

II.  Asclepiadean   Strophe    No.   2.      Glyconics  (795)   and    Lesser 
Asclepiadean  (802)  alternating,  and  so  forming  tetrastichs. 


->|"vv,|-v|-A| 


3 


A  ■  8 

->    |-^w    I    -W    I    -A    I  4 

->i  — 1-1— 1  —  i-ai    S 

0.,  1.  3,  13,  19,  36;  111.  9,  15,  19,  24,  25,  28;  iv.  1,  3. 

III.  Asclepiadean  Strophe  No.  3.     Three  Lesser  Asclepiadean  Verses 
(802)  followed  by  a  Glyconic  (795). 

x 

—  >    I  -^w   I  l_  I  -w  I  -w  I  —  A     3 

1  1         11  1  'A3 

->|-vu|L-|n;w|-v;|-A      3 
->|-vvy|-v/|-A  4 

0.,  1.  6,  15,  24,  33;  n.  12;  in.  10,  16;  IV.  5,  12. 
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IV.  Asclepiadean  Strophe  No.  4.  Two  Lesser  Asclepiadean  Verses 
(802),  a  Pherecratean  (794),  and  a  Glyconic  (795). 

I.I>|-^|u-l-vw|-v,|-A|I.3 
->l—  l-l—  I  —  l-Al      a 

n.->|— |-|-A|  ii.  ? 

->  |-w,|~v,  |-A|  ; 

0.,  i.  5,  14,  21,  23;  in.  7,  13;  iv.  13. 

V.  Attelepiadian  Strophe  No.  5.  Greater  Asclepiadean  (803),  re- 
peated in  fours. 

->|^w|._|-vw|._|-vv,|-«|-       I  8 

/\  3 

->|^|t_|^.|^,_|-.|_A|  I 

3 

->|^|u_|^|i_|^|-„|-      I  % 

3 

->!—  l-l—  l-l-wl |_A|  j 

0.,  1.  11,  18;  iv.  10. 

VI.  Sapphic  Strophe.  Three  Lesser  Sapphics  (797),  and  an  Adonic 
(792),  which  is  merely  a  Clausula.  In  the  Sapphic  Horace  regularly 
breaks  the  Dactyl. 

x  x 

-w  I  ->   I  -f^l  -v/  I  -w  I       5 
X  X 

-w  I  ->   I  -\^u  I  — w   I  — w  I       5 
X  X 

-v,  I  ->    I  -f^  I  -^   |-v  I        5 

■vv;  I  —  vy  H  7 

0.,  1.  2,  10,  12,  20,  22,  25,  30,  32,  38;  11.  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  16;  in.  8,  II, 
14,  18,  20,  22,  27;  iv.  2,  6,  xi ;  Carmen  Saeculare. 

Notk.— In  Greek  the  third  and  fourth  verses  run  together  to  form  a  single  verse. 
In  Latin  this  is  rare ;  one  case  is  found  in  Catullus,  xi,  11,  and  three  in  Horace,  0., 
1. 2, 19 ;  25, 11 ;  11. 16, 7 ;  but  the  occurrence  of  Hiatus  between  the  two  lines  in  Horace 
(0.,  1. 2, 47 ;  12, 7 ;  12, 31 ;  22, 15,  etc.)  may  be  considered  as  indicating  that  the  verses 
were  conceived  as  separate.  Elision  and  Hiatus  are  also  occasionally  found  in  the 
lines.  Elision,  second  and  third:  Cat.,  u, 22;  H.,  0.,  11. 2, 18 ;  16, 34;  iv. 2,22; 
third  and  fourth :  Cat.,  ii,  19 ;  H.,  0.,  iv.  2, 23  ;  C.S.,  47.  Hiatus,  first  and  second  : 
H.,  0.,  1. 2, 41 ;  is,  25  ;  n.  16, 5 ;  in.  n,  29  ;  27, 33 ;  second  and  third  :  H-,  0.,  1.  a,  0 ; 
ia,  6  ;  25, 18  ;  30,  G  ;  n.  a,  6 ;  4, 6 ;  in.  xi,  50 ;  27, 10. 
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VII.  Lesser  Sapphic  Strophe.      Aristophanic  (793),   and  Greater 
Sapphic  (804).    Two  pairs  are  combined  into  a  tetrastich. 

-^|-v,|l_|-a|  4 

X 


-u|->|-vu|l.|-vu|-v,|1_|-a|      4 
-wW|-u|l-|-a|  a 

-w|->|^w   |l_|^w   I  -v,   1^1  -        I       \ 


0.,  1.  8. 

VIII.  Alcaic  Strophe.  Two  Alcaic  verses  of  eleven  syllables  (798), 
a  Trochaic  Quaternarius  with  Anacrusis  (772),  and  one  Alcaic  verse  of 
ten  (799). 


i.l'—  !->!—  I  —  l"Ai 


I.  5 


5 

II. 
4 

4 


>:  —  \~Z\™  I  —  l"Al 

-VV    I    ^^     I    -^     I    -^    I 

0.,  1.  9,  16,  17,  26,  27,  29,  31,  34.  35,  37  J  n.  1,  3,  5,  7,  9.  ".  *3,  14. 
15,  17,  19,  20;  in.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  17,  21,  23,  26,  29;  iv.  4,  9,  15,  17. 

Note.— Elision  between  the  verses  is  much  more  rare  than  in  the  Sapphic  strophe  ; 
it  occurs  but  twice :  0.,  11. 3, 27 ;  in.  29, 85.    Hiatus,  on  the  other  hand,  is  very  common. 

IX.  Archilochian  Strophe  No.  1.  A  Dactylic  Hexameter  (784),  and 
a  Lesser  Archilochian  (788),  two  pairs  to  a  tetrastich. 

—  u^/  I  —  ww   I  —  {  uw  I  —  wv  I  —  ww  I I  3 

-ww   I  -ww   J  -^  I 

8 

-w~w|-w~w|-t-~"~|-v7w|-wv,|--  I  i 

-ww |-ww |-A|  . 

0.,  iv.  7. 

X.  Archilochian  Strophe  No.  2.  A  Dactylic  Hexameter  (784),  and 
an  lambelegus  (820). 


>  :-w  I ->  I -w  I  -      I 
w  •       w  '  A 

-ww I -ww I -^ I 

Epod.,  13. 


—  I 
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XL  Archilochian  Strophe  No.  3.     An  Iambic  Trimeter  (762),  fol- 
lowed by  an  Elegiambus  (821). 


>  :-v,  I  ->  I  -w  |  -      | 
\j  l      \j  »  A 

Epod.t  ii. 

XII.  Archilochian  Strophe  No.  4.  A  Greater  Archilochian  (800), 
and  a  Trimeter  Iambic  Catalectic  (763).  Two  pairs  combined  to  form 
a  tetrastich. 

JLKJ\JU-KJ\JX.KJKJX.\J\J    |     JL  \J \J  \J 

KJ  X.  KJ  \J  X-  \J KJ  X.    \J 

0.,  I.  4. 

This  verse  may  be  considered  as  Logaoedic,  thus  (800) : 

-£,l-£j-£,l— 'I  —  I  —  I'-I-aI     i 

>:—  I  — ^  I I I- —  I  — yvl  ? 

XIII.  Alcmanian  Strophe.  A  Dactylic  Hexameter  (784),  followed 
by  a  Catalectic  Dactylic  Tetrameter  (787). 


X.  \J  \J  X.  KJ  \J    £.  KJ  \J  X.  \J 

0.,  i.  7,  28;  Epod.,  12. 

Note.— The  Tetrameter  may  be  considered  acatalectic  with  a  Spondee  in  the  fourth 
place  (787,  n.). 


XIV.  Iambic  Trimeter  repeated  (762). 

>:-|->|-v|->|-.|-A 
Epod.,  17. 

XV.  Iambic  Strophe.    Iambic  Trimeter  (762),  and  Dimeter  (765). 

>:—  |->|-~|->l  —  l-A 
>:-.|->|-.,_A 
Epod.,  1-10. 
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XVI.  Pythiambic  Strophe  No.  1.  A  Dactylic  Hexameter  (784),  or 
Versus  Pythius,  and  an  Iambic  Dimeter  (765). 

x. \jkj x. \j\j x. wv iuux  uuxO 

\JX.\J—-KJX-\J  — 

JSpod.,  14,  15. 

XVII.  Pythiambic  Strophe  No.  2.  A  Dactylic  Hexameter  (784),  and 
an  Iambic  Trimeter  (760). 

X.  Wv->  X.  \J^J  X.  \^\J  X.  \J\J  X.  \J  KJ  X.  \J 

Epod.,  16. 

XVIII.  Trochaic  Strophe.  A  Catalectic  Trochaic  Dimeter  (772), 
and  a  Catalectic  Iambic  Trimeter  (763).  Two  pairs  make  a  tetra- 
stich. 

X.  \S  —  \J  X.  \J  — 

\J  X.  \J  —  \J  X-  \J  —  \J  X.SJ 

O.,  11.  18. 

XIX.  The  Ionic  System  is  found  once  in  Horace  ;  it  consists  of  ten 
I5nici  a  minCre  feet,  variously  arranged  by  metrists.  Some  regard  the 
system  as  composed  of  ten  Tetrameters  followed  by  a  Dimeter.  Others, 
with  more  probability,  divide  into  two  Dimeters  followed  by  two  Tri- 
meters.   The  scheme  may  be  made  a  mai<3re  by  Anacrusis. 

Ionicus  a  minore  scheme : 


WVi.  V  \J  X.- 


HiserSrum  (e)st  neque  amOrl 

dare  HLdum  neque  dulcl  ww^  —  v^w^.—  | 

mala  vlnO  laver(e)  aut  exanimarl  ww^  —  ww^.  —  ww^—  i 

metuentes  patruae  verbera  linguae  w  x.  —  w  w  ^  —  w  x.  —  \ 

lunicus  a  mdiore  scheme : 

w  \s  j 


A 

I  2 

A 
ww  I II.      3 

A 

—  -1—  8 


0.,  in.  13, 
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Index  of  Horatian  Odes  and  Metres. 
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7 xiii. 

8 vii. 
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11 V. 

12 vi. 
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14 iv. 

15 iii. 
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19 ii. 

20 vi. 

21 iv. 

22 .. .    vi. 

28 i    iv. 

24 iii. 

25 vi. 

26 viii. 

27 viii. 

28 xiii. 

29 viii. 

80 vi. 

81 viii. 

32 vi. 

33 iii. 

34 viii. 

85 viii. 

36 ii. 

37 viii. 

38 vi. 


Book.  Odb.  Mbtrb. 

II.     1 viii. 

2 vi. 

3 viii. 

4 vi. 

5 viii. 

6 vi. 

7 viii. 

8 vi. 

9 viii. 

10 vi. 

11 viii. 

12 iii. 

13 viii. 

14 viii. 

15 viii. 

16 vi. 

17 viii. 

18 xviii. 

19 viii. 

20 viii. 

HI.    1 viii. 

2 viii. 

3 viii. 

4 viii. 

5 viii. 

6 viii. 

7 iv. 

8 vi. 

9 ii. 

10 iii. 

11 vi. 

12 xix. 

13 iv. 

14 vi. 

15 ii. 

16 iii. 

17 viii. 


Book.  Odb.  Mbtrb. 

III.  18 vi. 

19 ii. 

20 vL 

21 viii. 

22 vi. 

23 viii. 

24 ii. 

25 ii. 

26 viii. 

27 vL 

28 ii. 

29 viii. 

30 i. 

IV.  1 ii. 

2 vi. 

3 ii. 

4 viii. 

5 iii. 

6 vi. 

7 ix. 

8 i. 

9 viii. 

10 v. 

11 vi. 

12 iii. 

18 iv. 

14 ,  viii. 

15 viii. 

Carmen  Saecul&re    vi. 

Epod.  1-10 xv. 

11 xi. 

12 xiii. 

13 x. 

14 xvi. 

15 xvi. 

16... xvii. 

17 xiv. 
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APPENDIX. 

, .  ROMAN    CALENDAR. 

The  names  of  the  Roman  months  were  originally  adjectives.  The 
substantive  mensis,  month,  may  or  may  not  be  expressed  :  (mensis) 
Ifinufirius,  Februfirius ,  and  so  on.  Before  Augustus,  the  months  July 
and  August  were  called,  not  ItUius  and  Augustus,  but  Quintals  and 
Seztnis. 

The  Romans  counted  backward  from  three  points  in  the  mouth, 
Calends  (Kalendae),  Nones  (K6nae),  and  Ides  (Idus),  to  which  the  names 
of  the  months  are  added  as  adjectives  :  Xalendae  Ifinufiriae,  Nonas  Fe- 
bruSriae,  IdtU  Mfirtiae.  The  Calends  are  the  first  day,  the  Nones  the 
fifth,  the  Ides  the  thirteenth.  In  March,  May,  July,  and  October  the 
Nones  and  Ides  are  two  days  later.     Or  thus: 

In  March,  July,  October,  May, 
The  Ides  are  on  the  fifteenth  day, 
The  Nones  the  seventh;  but  all  besides 
Have  two  days  less  for  Nones  and  Ides. 

In  counting  backward  ("  come  next  Calends,  next  Nones,  next  Ides  ") 
the  Romans  used  for  "the  day  before"  pridifi  with  the  Acc^:  prXdit 
Kalendftslanufirifis,  Dec.  31;  pridifi  Nonas  Iftn.  =  Jan.  4;  prldi«  IdtU  Ian. 
=  Jan.  12. 

The  longer  intervals  are  expressed  by  ante  diem  tertium,  qufirtum, 
etc.,  before  the  Accusative,  so  that  ante  diem  tertium  Kal.  Ifin.  means 
"  two  days  before  the  Calends  of  January; "  ante  diem  qufirtum,  or  a.  d. 
iv.,  or  iv.  Kal.  Ian.,  "  three  days  before,"  and  so  on.  This  remarkable 
combination  is  treated  as  one  word,  so  that  it  can  be  used  with  the 
prepositions  ex  and  in :  ex  ante  diem  ill.  Nonas  Illnifis  usque  ad  pridifi 
Kal.  Septembres,  from  June  3  to  August  31 ;  differre  aliquid  in  ante  diem 
xv.  Kal.  Nov.,  to  postpone  a  matter  to  the  \§th  of  October. 

Leap  Yeae. — In  leap  year  the  intercalary  day  was  counted  between 
a.  d.  vi.  Kal.  Mart,  and  a.  d.  vii.  Kal.  Mfirt.  It  was  called  a.  d.  bis  sex- 
turn  Kal.  Mfirt.,  so  that  a.  d.  vii.  Kal.  Mfirt.  corresponded  to  our  February 
23,  just  as  in  the  ordinary  year. 

To  turn  Roman  Dates  Into  English. 

For  Nones  and  Ides. — I.  Add  one  to  the  date  of  the  Nones  and  Ides, 
and  subtract  the  given  number. 
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For  Calends. — II.  Add  two  to  the  days  of  the  preceding  month,  and 
subtract  the  given  number. 

Examples:  a.  d.  viii.  id.  Ian.  (13  +  1  —  8)  =  Jan.  6  ;  a.  d.  iv.  Hon. 
Apr.  (5  +  1  -4)  =  Apr.  2;  a.  d.  xiv.  Zal.  Oct.  (30  +  2  - 14)  =  Sept.  18. 

Year. — To  obtain  the  year  b.c,  subtract  the  given  date  from  754 
(758  B.C.  being  the  assumed  date  of  the  founding  of  Rome,  annO  urbii 
conditae).    To  obtain  the  year  a.d.,  subtract  753. 

Thus  :  Cicero  was  born  648,  a.  u.  c.  =  106  B.C. 
Augustus  died  767,  a.  u.  c.  =  14  a.d. 

Note.— Before  the  reform  of  the  Calendar  by  Jail  us  Caesar  h^B.c.  46,  the  year 
consisted  of  855  days,  divided  into  twelve  months,  of  which  March,  May,  QuintXlis 
(July),  and  October  had  31  days,  February  28,  the  remainder  29.  To  rectify  the 
Calendar,  every  second  year,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Pontifices,  a  month  of  varying 
length,  called  mensis  intercalftris,  was  inserted  after  the  23d  of  February. 

ROMAN   SYSTEMS  OP  MEASUREMENT. 


Long 

Measure. 

Square  Measure. 

4   digitl 

=  i  palmus. 

100 

P6488'      I  =  1  scrlpulum. 
quadr&tl) 

4   palml 

=  i  pes  (11.65  in.). 

6   palml, ) 
impedes   J 

=  1  cubitus. 

36 

scrlpula     =  1  olima. 

4 

climata      =  1  Sctus. 

2i  pedes 

=  1  gradus. 

2 

actus         =  1  iugerum  (acre). 

2    gradus,  ) 
5    pedes      ) 

=  1  passus. 

The  iugerum  contains  28,800 

125    passus 

=  1  stadium. 

sq.  ft.  Rom.; 

8    stadia 

=  1  mflle  passuum 
(mile). 

Eng.  acre  =  43,560  sq.  ft. 

Dry  Measure. 

Liquid  Measure, 

iicyathi 

=  1  acetabulum. 

i\  cyathl        =  1  acetabulum. 

2    acetfibula 

=  1  qufirtfirius. 

2 

acCtabula  =  1  quSrt&rius. 

2    qufirtfiril 

=  1  hemina. 

2 

quSrtSril    =  1  hemina. 

2   hemlnae 

=  1  sextSrius. 

2 

hCminae     =  1  sextSrius  (pint). 

8   sextaril 

=  1  semodius. 

6 

sextaril     =  1  congius. 

2   aSmodil 

=  1  modius  (peck). 

4 

congil        =  1  urna. 

2 

urnae         =  1  amphora. 

20 

amphorae  =  1  culleus. 

i 


ROMAN 

3  siliquae  =  1  obolus. 

2  oboll  =  1  scrlpulum. 

2  scrlpula  =  1  drachma. 

2  drachmae  =  1  sicilicus. 


WEIGHTS. 

2    sicilicl       =  1  semOnda. 
2   semuxiciae  =  1  flncia. 
12   Unoiae       =  1  libra  (pound). 
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Notes.— 1.  The  multiples  of  the  Uncia  were  stacuncia  (If),  sextSUB  (2),  qua* 
drSns  (3),  triens  (4),  quincunx  (5),  semis  (6),  septunx  (7),  bea  (8),  dodrans  (9),  dex- 
tSns  (10),  deanx  (li). 

2.  The  libra  was  also  called  ffs  (see  below),  which  latter  is  taken  as  the  unit  in  all 
measures,  and  the  foregoing  divisions  applied  to  it.  Hence,  by  substituting  as  for 
iugerum,  we  have  deunx  as  H  of  a  iugerum,  dextfins  as  H,  etc. 

ROMAN   MONEY. 

The  unit  was  originally  the  as  (which  was  about  a  pound  of  copper), 
with  its  fractional  divisions.  This  gradually  depreciated,  until,  after 
the  second  Punic  war,  the  unit  had  become  a  sfistertius,  which  was 
nominally  2£  asses. 

2\  asses       =  1  sestertius  (about  25  denarii  =  1  aureus  (numxnus). 

4  cts.).  1000  sestertii  =  1  sestertium 

2    sestertii  =  1  quInSrius.  ($42.94  to  Augustus's  time). 
2    qulnaril  =  1  denarius. 

Note.— Sestertium  (which  may  be  a  fossilized  Gen.  PI.  =  sestertiOrum)  was 
modified  by  distributives  (rarely  by  cardinals),  thus :  blna  sfistertia,  2000  sesterces. 
But  in  multiples  of  a  million  (deciens  centena  mllia  sestertium,  i. «.,  sester- 
tiorum),  centena  mllia  was  regularly  omitted,  and  sestertium  declined  as  a  neuter 
singular.  HS  stands  as  well  for  sestertius  as  sestertium ;  and  the  meaning  is  regu- 
lated by  the  form  of  the  numeral ;  thus  HS  vlgintl  (XX)  =  20  sestertii ;  HS  Ylofina 
(XX)  -  20  sestertia,  i.e.,  20,000  sestertii. 

ROMAN   NAMES. 

The  Roman  usually  had  three  names  ;  a  nomen,  indicating  the  gSns, 
a  cognomen,  indicating  the  familia  in  the  g8ns,  and  the  praenomen,  indi- 
cating the  individual  in  the  familia. 

The  nomina  all  end  in  ins.  The  cOgnomina  have  various  forms,  in 
accordance  with  their  derivation.  For  example  :  Q.  Mucins  Scaevola 
(from  scaevos,  left  hand). 

The  praenOmina  are  as  follows,  with  their  abbreviations: 


Aulas, 

A. 

LUcius, 

L. 

Qulntus, 

Q. 

Appius, 

App. 

MSrcus, 

M. 

Servius, 

Ser. 

OSius, 

C. 

Kfinius, 

M\ 

Sextus, 

Sex. 

Gnaeus, 

Cn. 

Kamercus, 

Mam. 

Spurius, 

Sp. 

Decimus, 

D. 

Numerius, 

Num. 

Titus, 

T. 

KaesO, 

K. 

FflbUus. 

P. 

Tiberius, 

TL,  Tib. 

Notes.— 1.  Adoption  from  one  gens  into  another  was  indicated  by  the  termination 
-iSnus.  From  the  fourth  century  a.d.  a  second  cOgnOmen  was  also  called  an 
SgnOmen. 

2.  Daughters  had  no  peculiar  praenOmina,  but  were  called  by  the  name  of  the  gens 
fh  which  they  were  born.  If  there  were  two,  they  were  distinguished  as  mfiior  and 
minor  j  if  more  than  two,  by  the  numerals  tertia,  quffrta,  etc. 
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INDEX   OF   VERBS. 

[The  References  are  to  the  Sections.] 


Ab-dO,  ere,  -didl,  -ditum,  151,  i. 
ab-igO  (ago),   ere,   -egi,    -actum, 

160,  i. 
ab-iciO  (iaciO),  ere,  -iScI,  -iectum, 

160,3. 
ab-luO,  ere,  -lul,  -latum,  162. 
ab-nuO,  ere,  -nul  (-nuitiirus),  162. 
ab-oleO,  €re,  evl,  itum,  137,  b. 
ab-olSscO,  -ere,  -olSvI,  -olitum,  140. 
ab-ripiO  (rapio),  -ere,  -ripul,  -rep- 

tum,  146. 
absconds  (do),   ere,    -dl    (-didl), 

ditum,  151,  i. 
ab-sistO,  -ere,  -stitl,  154,  i. 
ab-sum,  -esse,  ab-ful,  a-fui,  117. 
ac-cend5,    -ere,   -cendl,   -censum, 

160,  2. 
ac-cidO  (cad5),  ere,  -cidi,  165,  a. 
ac-cipiO  (capiO),  ere,  -cgpi,   -cep- 

turn,  160,  3. 
ac-colo  (colO),  ere,  -colul,  -cultum, 

152,  3. 
ac-cumbO,  ere,  -cubul,  -cubitum, 

144. 
ac-currO,   ere,  ac-currl,   -cursum, 

155,  134,  in. 
aceO,  ere,  acul,  to  be  sour. 
acescO,  ere,  acul,  to  get  sour. 
ac-quIrO   (quaerO),   ere,   -qulslvl, 

-qulsltum,  137,  e. 
acuO,  ere,  acul,  acutum,  162. 
ad-dO,  ere,  -didl,  -ditum,  151,  i. 
ad-imO  (emo),  ere,  -€ml,  -Bmptum, 

160,  i. 
ad-iplscor,  I,  ad-eptus  sum,  165. 
ad-iuvO,  are,  -iuvi,  -itltum,  158. 
ad-ol6seO,  ere,  -ol6vI,  -ultum,  140. 
ad-orior,  -orlrl,  -ortus  sum,  166. 
ad-scIscO,  ere,  -scivl,  -scltum,  140. 
ad-sistG,  ere,  -stitl,  154,  i. 
ad-spiciO,   ere,   -spexl,    -spectum, 

150,  i. 
ad-stG,  -stare,  -stitl,  151,  2. 
ad-sum,   ad-esse,   ad-ful   (af-fui), 

117. 
ad-vesperasc5,  ere,  fivl,  140. 
aegrgscO,  ere,  to  fall  sick. 
af-ferO,   -ferre,   at-tull,   al-latum, 

171. 
af-filgO,  ere,  -fllxl,  -fllctum,  147,  2. 


ag-gredior,  -gredl,  -gressus,  165. 

a-gnOscO,   ere,  a-gnovl,  a-gnitum 

(agnOttlrus),  140. 

ago,  ere,  egi,  actum,  160,  i. 

afo,  175,  i. 

albeO,  ere,  to  be  white. 

algeO,  6re,  alsl,  147,  i. 

-lexl 
al-licio,  ere,,  i:    *r\  -Iectum,  150,  i. 

al-luO,  ere,  -lul.  -latum,  162. 
alO,  ere,  alul,  al(i)tum,  142,  3. 
amb-igO  (ago),  ere,  172,  1. 
amb-iO  (e0),  ire,  IvI  (il),  itum,  169, 
2,  r.  1. 

amiciO,  Ire,   (^JJ!^  7  amictum, 

142,  4,  161. 
amplector,  I,  amplexus,  165. 
angO,  ere,  anxl,  149,  b. 
an-nuO,  ere,  annul  (annutum),  162. 
ante-cello,  ere,  154. 
ante-stO,  -stare,  -steti,  151,  2. 
a-periO,    -Ire,    aperul,    apertum, 

142,4. 
apiscor,  I,  aptus  sum,  165. 
ap-petO,  ere,  IvI,  itum,  147,  c. 

152,  2. 
ap-pOnO,    ere,    -posui,    -positum, 
139,  A. 

arceO^r^arculj^^.j 

arcessO   (accersO),   ere,    arcessivl, 

-itum,  137,  e. 
ardeO,  5re,  arsi,  arsum,  147,  1. 
arescO,  ere,  arul,  to  become  dry. 

ar-ripiO  (rapio),  ere,  ul,  -reptum, 

146. 
a-scendO  (scando),  ere,  i,  scensum, 

160,  2. 
a-spiciO,  ere,  a-spexi,   a-spectum, 

150,  1. 
as-sentior,  Iri,  assSnsus  sum,  166. 
as-sideO  (sedeO),    ere,  -sSdl,  -ses- 

sum,  159. 
as-suescO,  ere,  -suevl,-suetum,140. 
at-tendO,  ere,  -tendl,  -tentum,  155, 
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at-texd,  ere,-texul,  -textum,  152,3. 
at-tine0  (texe5),  6re,  ul,  -tentum, 

135,  i.  a. 
at-tingft  (tangO),  ere,  attigl,  attfic- 

tum,  155. 
at-tollO,  ere,  to  raise  up. 
audeO,  ere,  ausus  sum,  167. 
audio,  Ire,  IvI,  Itum.     See  127. 
au-ferO,  -ferre,   abstuli,  abUtum, 

171. 
augeO,  Sre,  auxl,  auctum,  147,  i. 
ave,  175,  4. 

BalbQtiO,  Ire,  to  stutter. 

batuo,  ere,  ul,  162. 

bibC,  ere,  bibi,  (bibitum),  154,  2. 

CadO,  ere,  cecidl,  cSsum,  153. 
caecQtiO,  Ire,  to  be  blind. 
caedfl,  ere,  cecidl,  caesum,  153. 
calefaciO,  ere,  -feci,  -factum,  160, 

3;  173,  n.  2. 
calescO,  ere,  calm,  to  get  warm. 
calleft,  ere,  ul,  to  be  skilled. 
calvefl,  Sre,  to  be  bald. 
candeO,  ere,  ul,  to  shine. 
c^neO,  Sre,  to  be  gray. 
canO,  ere,  cecinl,  cantura,  153. 
capessC,  ere,  IvI,  Itum,  137,  c. 
capid,    ere,    cepi,    captum,    126; 

160,3- 
carpO,  ere,  carpsl,  carptum,  147,  2. 
cavefl,  Sre,  c&vi,  cautum,  159. 
cedo,  175,  6. 

ced5,  ere,  cessl,  cessum,  147,  2. 
cSnfitus,  167,  n.  1. 

censeO,  Sre,  ul,  ^Ss),185-  '•  * 
cernO,  ere,  crevi,  (crStum),  139. 

S?  1 2?  «".*-.»«.»■ 

cingO,  ere,  cinxi,  cinctum,  149,  b. 
circum-d5,  -dare,  -dedl,  -datum, 

151,  i. 
circum-sisto,  ere,  stetl,  154,  1. 
circum-stO,  stare,  stetl,  151,  2. 
claudo,  ere,  clausl,  clausum,  147,  2. 

clepO,  ere,  fefi>o;\c^eP*;lim»  147,  2. 
co-alesc5,  ere,  -alul,  (-alitum),  140, 

145. 
co-argu(5,  ere,  ul,  162. 
co-emfl,     ere,     -SmI,    -em(p)tum, 

160,  1. 
coepl,  ccepisse,  175,  5,  a. 


c5-gn5scO,   ere,  -gnovl,  -gnitum, 

140. 
cO-gO  (ago),  ere,  co-egl,  co-actum, 

col-lido  (la edO),  ere,  -Hsi,  llsum, 

147,  2. 
col-ligfl  (leg5),  ere,  -legi,  -lectum, 

160,  1. 
col-lttee5,  ere,  -10x1,  157,  1. 
colO,  ere,  colul,  cultum,  142,  3. 
com-btlrO,  ere,  -tlssl,  -Qstum,147,2. 
com-edO,  ere,  -Sdl,  -Ssum  (Sstum), 

172. 
comitfitus,  167,  n.  1. 
comminlscor,  I,  commentus  sum, 

165. 
com-movefl,  ere,  -mOvi,  -mOtum, 

159. 
c0-m5  (emo),  ere,  cOmpsI,  cOmp- 

tum,  147,  2. 
com-parcO,ere,-parsI,-parsum,  153. 
com-pello,  ere,  com-pull,  -pulsum, 

155. 
com-peri5  (pari5),   Ire,  com-perl, 

com-per-tum,  161,  166. 
compescO,  ere,  ul,  145. 
com-ping5,   ere,   -pegl,   -pactum, 

160,  2. 
com-plector,  I,  com-plexus,  165. 
com-pleO,  Sre,  Svl,  Stum,  147. 
com-primo  (premo),   ere,   -pressl, 

-pressum,  147,  2. 
com-pungO,  ere,  -punxl,  -punctum, 

155. 
con-cidO  (cad5),  ere,  -cidl,  153,  a. 
con-c!d5  (caedo),  ere,  -cidl,  -clsum, 

153,  a. 
con-cinO  (can5),  ere,  -cinul,  142,  3. 
concitus  (cieo),  137,  b. 
con-cladO   (claudO),    ere,    -clOsI, 

-clusum,  147,  2. 
con-cumbO,  ere,  -cubul,  -cubitum, 

144. 
con-cupisc5,  ere,  -cuplvl,  cupltum, 

140. 
con-cuti5  (quatiO),  ere,  -cussl,  -cus- 

sum,  147,  2. 
con-dO,  ere,  -didl,  -ditum,  151,  1. 
con-dormisc5,  -ere,  -IvI,  itum,  140. 
cOn-ferciO  (farcjO),  Ire  (fersl),  fer- 

tum,  150,  2. 
c5n-fer5,   -ferre,   -tull,   collfitum, 

171. 
c5n-fici(5  (PAcio),ere,  -fecl,-fectum, 

160,3. 
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ctm-fiteor   (fatboe),  8rl,   -fessus, 

164. 
con-fllgO,    ere,    -fllxl,     -flictum, 

147,  2. 
con-fringo"  (prangO),  ere,  -frSgl, 

-frfictuin,  160,  2. 
con-gruO,  ere,  congrul,  162. 
con-ici5  (iaci5),  ere,  -iecl,  -iectum, 

160,  3. 
coniuratus,  167,  n.  1. 

co-niveO,ere,^vIi)147,i. 

con-quiro"  (quaerO),  ere,  -qulsivl, 

-qulsltum,  137,  c. 
cOn-serO,     ere,     -serui,    -sertum, 

152,  3. 
c5n-ser0,  ere,  -sBvI,  -situm,  138. 
con-slderatus,  167,  n.  1. 
con-sid6,   ere,    consedl,    -sessum, 

160,  i. 
con-sist5,  ere,  -stiti,  -stitum,  154,  i. 
c5n-sperg5,  ere,  -spersl,  -spersum, 

147,  2. 
c5n-spici5,  ere,  -spexl,  -spectum, 

150,  i. 
c5n-stituo  (statuo),  ere,  ul,  -stitu- 

tum,  162. 
c5n-st5,    -stare,   -stiti,   (constSttl- 

rus),  151,  2. 
c5n-suesc0,   ere,   -suevl,   suetum, 

140;  175,  5. 
cOnsulO,    ere,   cSnsuluI,   -sultum, 

142,3- 
con-temn5,  ere,  -tem(p)sl,  -tem(p)- 

tum,  149,  c. 
con-tend5,   ere,   -tend!,    -tentum, 

155. 
con-texo,  ere,-texui,-textum,152,3. 
con-tineO  (teneo),  ere,  ui,  -tentiun, 

135,  i.  a. 
con-tingo"    (tang5),   ere,    contigl, 

contactuni,  155. 
convalesce,  ere,  -valui,  -valitura, 

145. 
coquS,  ere,  coxl,  coctum,  147,  2, 

168,  i. 
cor-ripiO  (rapiO),  ere,  -ripul,  -rep- 

tum,  146. 
cor-ru5,  ere,  corrul,  162. 
crebrescO,  ere,  crebrul,  to  get  fre- 
quent. 
cre-dO,  ere,  -didi,  -ditum,  151,  i. 
crep5,  are,  crepul,crepitum,  142,  2. 
crBscO,  ere,  crevl,  cretum,  140. 
cubO,  are,  cubui,  cubitum,  142,  2. 


cudO,  ere,  cftdl,  cftsum,  160,  i. 
cupiO,  ere,  cuplvi,  cupltum,  141. 
currfl,  ere,  cucurri,  cursum,  155. 

DS-cern5,  ere,  -crevl,  -crStum,  139. 
dS-cerpo"  (carpO),  ere,  si,  turn,  147, 

2. 
dS-dO,   dSdere,   dSdidl,    deditum, 

151,  i. 
d6-fend(5,  ere,  -fendl,  -f  ensum,  160, 

2. 

dgfetlscor,  I,  to  be  worn  out. 
de-gO  (ago),  ere,  160,  i. 
deleO.     See  Paradigm,  123, 124. 
dMibuO,  uere,  ui,  fLtum,  162. 
dS-ligO,  ere,  -lSgl,  -Iectum,  160,  i. 
de-m5  (emo),  ere,  dempsi,  demp- 

tum,  147,  2. 
dgpellO,  ere,  dSpuli,  depulsum,  155. 
de-prim5    (premo),     ere,    -press!, 

pressum,  147,  2. 
depsft,  ere,  depsui,  depstum,  142,  3. 
de-scendo  (scandS),   ere,  -scendl, 

-scensum,  160,  2. 
de-serO,  ere,  -serui,  -sertum,  142,  3. 

de-silio-  (salio),  Jre,g^^sultum>» 

de-sinO,  ere,  Jjggtf  *'  dSsitum,  139. 

de-sipio"  (sapiO),  -ere,  141. 
de-sistO,  ere,  -stiti,  -stitum,  154, 1. 
de-spici5,   ere,   -spexl,    -spectum, 

150,  1. 
dS-suBsco,  -ere,  -evi,  -etum,  140. 
de-sum,  -esse,  -ful,  117. 
d6-tend5,  ere,  -tendl,  -tentum,  155. 
de-tineo  (teneO),  ere,  -ui,  -tentum, 

135,  1.  a. 
de-vertor,  -1,  167. 
dlcO,  ere,  dixi,  dictum,  147,  2. 
dif-ferO,  -ferre,   distull,   dilatum, 

171. 
dl-gnOscO  (noscO),  ere,  -gnOvI,  140. 
dl-ligO,  ere,  -lexl,  -Iectum,  147,  2. 
dl-micO,  are,  ftvl,  fitum,  142,  2. 
dl-rigO,  ere,  -rSxi,  -rectum,  147,  2. 
dir-imo"  (emo),  ere,  -Bmi,  -emptum, 

160,  1. 
dlsc5,  ere,  didici,  156. 
dis-crep5,  are,  -crepui  (fivi),  142,  2. 
dis-cumb5,  ere,  -cubui,  -cubitum, 

144. 
dis-pesc5,  ere,  -pSscuI,  to  divide, 

145. 
dis-sideO  (sedeo),  Sre,  -sSdl,  159. 
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dl-stinguO,  ere,  -stinxl,  -stinctum, 

149,  &. 
di-sto",  -stare,  151,  2. 
ditSscG,  ere,  to  grow  rich. 
divide,  ere,  dlvjsl,  divlsum,  147,  2. 
d(5,  dare,  dedl,  datum,  151,  i. 
doceO,  Sre,  docul,  doctum,  135,  i,  a. 
domC,  fire,  ul,  itum,  142,  2. 
duc5,  ere,  dttxl,  ductum,  147,  2 
dulcesco",  ere,  to  grow  sweet. 
durgscO,  ere,  dttrul,  to  grow  hard. 

Ed5,  ere,  Sdl,  gsum,  160,  i,  172. 
S-do"  (dO),    Sdere,   edidi,   6ditum, 

151,  i. 
S-dormisc5,  -ere,  -Ivi,  -Itum,  140. 
ef-ferO,  -ferre,  extuli,  Slatum,  171. 
egeO,  5re,  egul,  to  want. 
6-liciO,  ere,  -licul,  -licitum,  150,  i. 
S-ligO  (lego),  ere,  -legl,  -lectum, 

160,  i. 
g-micO,  are,  ul  (aturus),  142,  2. 
emineO,  ere,  ul,  to  stand  out. 
emo,  ere,  eml,  emptum,  160,  i. 
einungft,  ere,  Smunxl,  emunctum, 

149,  b. 

6-necO,   are,   flsSSflrf)     enectum, 

142,  2. 
eO,  Ire,  Ivi,  itum,  169,  2. 
6-vad5,  ere,  BvasI,  Svasum,  147,  2. 
§-van5sco\  ere,  evanui,  145. 
ex-ard6seO,  ere,  exarsl,  exarsum, 

147,  i. 
ex-cellO,  ere,  ul  (excelsus),  144. 
excitus,  137. 
ex-cludO  (claudo),  ere,  -si,  -sum, 

147,  2. 
ex-currO,    ere,    ex(cu)currl,  -cur- 
sum,  155. 
ex-imO,  ere,  emi,  -emptum,  160,  I. 
ex-olesc5,  ere,  -olevi,  -oletum,  140. 
ex-pell6\  ere,  -pull,  -pulsum,  155. 
experglscor,  I,   experrectus  sum, 

165. 
ex-perior,   iri,   -pertus  sum,  166. 
ex-pleO,  ere,  evi,  etum,  124,  137, 

b. 
ex-plic5,  are,  ul  (avl),  itum  (atum), 

142. 
ex-plOdO  (plaud5),  ere,  -si,  -sum, 

147,  2. 
exsecratus,  167,  n.  2. 
ex-stinguO,  ere,  -stinxl,  -stinctum, 

149,  b. 

32 


ex-sistfi,  ere,  -stitl,  -stitum,  154,  i. 
ex-st(5,  are  (exstaturus),  151,  2. 
ex-tend5,  ere,  dl,  -sum  (-turn),  155. 
ex-toll5,  ere,  155. 
ex-uO,  ere,  -ul,  -iitum,  162. 

FacessO,  ere,  Ivi  (-1),  Itum,  137,  c. 

faciO,  ere,  fSd,  factum,  160,  3. 

fallO,  ere,  fefelll,  falsum,  155. 

farciO,  Ire,  farsl,  fartum,  150,  2. 

fan,  175,  3. 

fateor,  Bri,  fassus  sum,  164. 

f atlscft,  ere,  to  fall  apart, 

fatlscor,  1  (fessus,  adj.). 

faveO,  ere,  favi,  fautum,  159. 

ferio,  ire,  to  strike. 

ferO,  ferre,  tull,  latum,  171. 

ferveO,  ere,  fervi  (ferbul),  159. 

fidO,  ere,  fisus  sum,  167. 

flgO,  ere,  flxl,  flxum,  147,  2. 

findO,  ere,  fldl,  fissum,  160,  3. 

fingo",  ere,  finxi,  fictum,  149,  a. 

fiO,  fieri,  f actus  sum,  173. 

fleets,  ere,  flexi,  flexum,  148. 

fleO,  6re,  6vl,  etum,  137,  b. 

fligO,  ere,  flixl,  flictum,  147,  2. 

flOreO,  6re,  ul,  to  bloom. 

fluO,  ere,  fluxl  (fluxus,  adj.),  147,2. 

fodiO,  ere,  fOdl,  fossum,  160,  3. 

forem,  116. 

foveO,  ere,  f5vl,  f5tum,  159. 

frang(5,  ere,  frSgi,  fractum,  160,  2. 

fremS,  ere,  ul,  142,  3. 

f rends  (eo),  ere  (ul),  fresum,  frSs- 

sum,  144. 
f ric5,  are,  ul,  f rictum  (atum),  142, 

2. 
frlgeS,  Bre  (frixi),  147,  1. 
frlgO,  ere,  frixi,  frictum,  147,  2. 
frondeO,  ere,  ul,  to  be  leafy. 
fruor,  i,  fructus  (fruitus)  sum,  165. 
fugi(5,  ere,  fuei,  fugitum,  160,  3. 
fulcio",  ire,  fulsl,  fultum,  150,  2. 
fulgeO,  Sre,  fulsi,  147,  1. 
fundO,  ere,  ftldi,  ftlsum,  160,  2. 
fungor,  I,  functus  sum,  165. 
(furO,  def),  furere,  to  rave. 

GanniO,  Ire,  to  yelp. 

gaudeO,  ere,  gavlsus  sum,  167. 

gem(5,  ere,  ul,  142,  3. 

gerO,  ere,  gessl,  gestum,  147,  2. 

glgnO,  ere,  genui,  genitum,  143. 

gllscO,  ere,  to  swell. 

gradior,  I,  gressus  sum,  165. 
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Haerefl,  Sre,  haesl,  (haesum),  147, 

i. 
hauriO,  Ire,  hausl,  haustum  (hau- 

sQrus,  haustdrus),  150,  2. 
hav6,  175,  4. 
hlscft,  ere,  to  yawn. 
horred,  ere,  ul,  to  stand  on  end 
hortor,  fir  I,  fitus  sum,  128. 

IaceO,  Sre,  iacul,  to  lie. 
iaci(5,  ere,  ieci,  iactum,  160,  3. 
IcO,  ere,  Id,  Ictum,  160,  1. 
I-gnCscO,    ere,    -gnOvI,   -gnOtum, 

140. 
il-lici5,  ere,  -lexl,  -lee turn,  150,  1. 
il-lldo"  (laedO),  ere,  -llsl,  -Hsum, 

147,  2. 
imbuft,  ere,  ul,  utum,  162. 
imitfitus,  167,  n.  2. 
imraineC,  ere,  to  overhang. 
im-pingo"  (pang5),  ere,  pegl,  pac- 
tum, 160,  2. 
in-calescfl,  ere,  -calul,  145. 
in-cendO,    ere,    -cendl,   -censum, 

160,  2. 
incessO,  ere,  IvI  (I),  137,  c. 
in-cid(5  (cad5),  ere,  -cidl,  -cfisum, 

152. 
in-dd5  (caed5),  ere,  -ddl,  cisum, 

153. 
in-cipiO  (capi5),  ere,  -cSpI,  -cep- 

tum,  160,  3. 
in-crepC,  are,  ul,  itum,  142,  2. 
in-cumbb,  ere,  -cubul,  -cubitum, 

144. 
in-cutiO  (quatiC),  ere,  -cussl,  -cus- 

sum,  147,  2. 
ind-igeo"  (ege6),  Sre,  ul,  to  want. 
ind-iplscor,  I,  indeptus  sum,  165. 
in-dO,  ere,  -didl,  -ditum,  151,  1. 
indulged,  ere,  indulsl  (indultum), 

147,  1. 
in-du(5,  ere,  -dul,  -datum,  162. 
ineptiO,  ire,  to  be  silly. 
In-nigO,  ere,  -fllxl,  -fllctum,  147,  2. 
ingemiscO,  ere,  ingemul,  145. 
ingruO,  ere,  ul.    See  congruo,  162. 
in-nGtSsco,  ere,  nOtuI,  145. 
in-olSscO,  ere,  -olevl,  140. 
inquam,  175,  2. 
In-sided"   (sedeo),   ere,  -sSdl,  -ses- 

sum,  159. 
In-sistO,  ere,  -stiti,  154,  1. 
In-spici5,    ere,    -spexl,    -spectum, 

150,  1. 


inter-ficiO,  ere,  -fSd,  -fectum,  160, 

3;  178,  n.  2. 
In-stO,  fire,-stitl  (instfitttrus),151,2. 
In-sum,  -esse,  -ful,  117. 
intel-legfl,  ere,  -16x1,  -lSctum,  147, 2. 
inter-imO  (em6),  ere,  -SmI,  -Sinp- 

tum,  160,  1. 
inter-pungd,  ere,  -punxl,   -punc- 

tum,  155. 
inter-stO,  fire,  -stetl,  151,  2. 
inter-sum,  -esse,  -ful,  117. 
inveterfiscO,  ere,  -fivi,  140. 
in-vfidti,  ere,  invfisl,  -vfisum,147, 2. 
Irfiscor,  I,  Irfitussum,  to  get  angry. 
iubeo",  Sre,  idssl,  iQssum,  147,  1. 
iungO,  ere,  iQnxI,  iQnctum,  149,  b. 
iOrfitus,  167,  n.  1. 
iuvO,  fire,  ittvl,  iutum  (iuvfitQrus), 

158. 

Lfibor,  I,  lfipsus  sum,  165. 

lacesso",  ere,lacesslvl,  -Itum,  187,  c. 

laciO,  150. 

laedO,  ere,  laesl,  laesum,  147,  2. 

lambG,  ere,  I,  160,  2. 

langueO,  Sre,  I,  to  be  languid* 

largior,  Irl,  Itus  sum,  166. 

lateO,  Sre,  ul,  to  lie  hid. 

lavfl,  fire  (ere),  lfivl,  lautum,  1(5- 

•tum,  lavfitum,  158. 
lego,  ere,  legl,  lSctum,  160,  1. 
libet,  libSre,  libuit  (libitum  est),  it 

pleases. 
lieeor,  Sri,  itus  sum,  164. 
licet,  licSre,  licuit  (licitum  est),  it 

is  permitted. 
liigO,  ere,  linxl,  linctum,  149,  b. 
linO,  ere,  lSvI  (llvl),  litum,  139. 
linquO,  ere,  HquI,  160,  2. 
liqueO,  Sre,  licul,  to  be  clear. 
lived,  Sre,  to  be  livid. 
loquor,  I,  locUtus  sum,  128,  2;  165. 
lttced,  Sre,  lQxI,  147,  1. 
IndS,  ere,  lusi,  lQsum,  147,  2. 
luged,  Sre,  ltlxl,  147,  1. 

(  latum,  to  wash, 
hid,  ere,  lul,  -J  luitum,  to  atone  for, 

(      162. 

Maered,  Sre,  to  grieve. 

mfild,  mfille,  mfilul,  142,  3;  174. 

mandd,     ere,     mandl,    mfinsum. 

160,  2. 
maned,  Sre,  mfinsi,  mfinsum,  147,  it 
mfinsuSscd,  -ere,  -6vl,  -Stum,  140. 
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medeor,  5ri,  to  heal.  ob-sideo"  (sede<5),  ere,  -s5dl,  -ses- 

meminl,  175,  5,  b.  sum,  159. 

mentior,  Irl,  Itus,  128,  2;  166.  ob-sistC,  ere,  -stiti,  -stitum,  154, 1. 

mereor,  eri,  meritus  sum,  164.  obs-olSsc5,    ere,   -olevi,    -olStnm, 

mer^O,  ere,  mersl,  mersum,  147,  2.  140. 

metier,  irl,  mensus  sum,  166.  ob-stfl,    stare,    stiti    (obstfittLrus), 

meto,  ere,  messui  (rare),  messum,  151,  2. 

142,  3.  obtineo"  (teneO);  ere,  -tinui,  -ten- 

metuC,  ere,  ul,  162.  turn,  135,  1,  a. 

mie5,  fire,  ul,  142,  2.  oc-cido"  (cadO),  ere,  -cidl,  -cfisum, 

mingO,  ere,  minxi,  mictum,  149,  a.  153. 

minuO,  ere,  minul,  minutum,  162.  oc-cldo  (caed5),  ere,  -cidl,  -clsum, 

mlsceC,  ere,  ul,  mixtum  (mistum).  153. 

misereor,  eri,  miseritus  (misertus)  oc-cinO  (can5),  ere,  -cinul,  142,  3; 

sum,  164.  153. 

mitto,  ere,  ml  si,  missum,  147,  2.  oc-cipi5(cAPi5),ere,-cepI,-ceptum, 

mol5,  ere,  molul,  molitum,  142,  3.  160,  3. 

moneO,  ere,  ul,  itum,  131.  occulC,    ere,    occulul,    occultum, 

mordeS,  ere,  momordl,  morsum,  142,  3. 

152.  OdI,  def.,  175,  5,  a. 

morior,  morl,  mortuus  sum  (mori-  of-fend(5,  ere,-fendl,-fensum,160,2. 

turus),  165.  of-fer5,  -ferre,    obtull,    oblstum, 

moveO,  ere,  m5vl,  mOtum,  159.  171. 

mulceS,  Sre,  mulsl,  mulsum,  147,  olefl,  Sre,  ui,  to  smell, 

1.  operiO,  Ire,  operul,  opertum,  142, 4. 

mulgeS,     6re,      mulsl,     mulsum  opinStus,  167,  n.  2. 

(ctum),  157,  1.  opperior,   Irl,  oppertus  (or  Itus), 

mungO,    ere,    munxl,    munctum,  166. 

160.  Crdior,  Irl,  5rsus  sum,  166. 

orior,  Irl,  ortus  sum  (oriturus),  166. 

Nanciscor,  I,nactus(nanctus),165.  os-tendO,    ere,    -tendl,    -tgnsum 

nfiscor,  I,  natus  sum  (nfiscittirus),  (-tentus),  155. 

165. 

necfl,  are,  avi,  atum,  142,  2.  Paclscor,  I,  paetus  sum,  165,  167, 

nect(5,  ere,  nexi  (nexui),  nexum,  n.  2. 

148.  palled,  -Sre,  -ul,  to  be  pale. 

neg-leg(5,  ere, -lexl, -le*ctum,  147, 2.  pandO,  ere,  pandl,  passum  (pfin- 

necopinfitus,  167,  n.  2.  sum),  160,  2. 

ne5,  n6re,  nevi,  nStum,  137,  b.  -         J  pepigi,  155,     )    pac- 

nequeO,  Ire,  170.  P"1*0'  ere  \  panxl,  149,  b,  ]  turn. 

ning5,  ere,  ninxl,  149,  b.  parcfl,   ere,   peperci   (parsl),   par- 

niteO,  6re,  ul,  to  shine.  stlrus,  153. 

nltor,  I,  nlxus  (nlsus)  sum,  165.  parte,  ere,  peperl,  partum  (pari- 

nOlo,  nolle,  nOluI,  142,  3;  174.  turus),  157. 

noceS,  ere,  ul  (nocitttrus),   to  be  partior,  irl,  Itus,  166. 

hurtful.  pfiscO,  ere,  pavi,  p&stum,  140. 

nOscd,  ere,  nOvi,  ndtum,  140;  175,  pate-facio,  ere,  -feci,  -factum,  178, 

5,  d.  n.  2. 

nOtgscO,  ere,  nOtuI,  145.  pateO,  ere,  ul,  to  be  open. 

nubs,  ere,  nupsi,  nuptum,  147,  2.  patior,  I,  passus  sum,  165. 

paveO,  6re,  pavi,  159. 

Ob-d5,  ere,  -didl,  -ditum,  151,  1.  pectS,  ere,  pexl,  pexum,  148. 

ob-dormlscO,  ere,  -dormivi,  -dor- i,..,     i:««^    -lexi,       *nn^m 

mltum,  140.  pel-hci5,  -licere,  (licu^   -lectum, 

obliyiscor,  I,  oblitus  sum,  165,  150,  1, 
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pellO,  ere,  pepull,  pulsuro,  155. 
pendeO,  Sre,  pependl,  152. 
pernio,  ere,  pependl,  pSnsum,  155. 
per-cello*,  ere,  percull,  perculsum, 

144. 
percenseft  (censeO),   ere,  -cSnsuI, 

-cSnsum,  135,  i,  a. 
percitus  (cibO),  137. 
per-dO,  ere,  -didl,  -ditum,  169,  2, 

R.  i;  151,  i. 
per-e(5,  Ire,  peril,  itum,  169,  2,  r.  i. 
per-ficiO,  ere,  -feci,  -fectura,  160,  3. 
per-fringO,  ere,  -fregl,  -frSctum, 

160,  2. 
pergO  (reoo),  ere,  perrexl,  perrgc- 

tum,  147,  2. 
per-petior   (patior),  I,    perpessus 

sum,  165. 
per-spiciO,  ere,  -spexl,  -spectum, 

150,  1. 

per-stO,  -stfire,  -stitl,  151,  2. 
per-tineO  (teneO),  ere,  ul,  135,  1,  a. 
pessura-d5,  -dare,  -dedi,  -datum, 

151,  1. 

petO,  ere,  IvI  (il),  Itum,  137,  c. 
piget,  pigSre,  piguit,  pigitum  est, 

it  irks. 
pingO,  ere,  pinxi,  pictum,  149,  a. 
plns6\ere,  ul  (1),  plnsitum  (plstum, 

plnsum),  142,  3. 
plangO,    ere,    planxl,     planctum, 

plaudd,  ere,  plausl,  plausum,147, 2. 
plectO,  ere,  (plexi),  plexum,  148. 
plector,  I,  to  be  punished. 
-ple6\  137,  b. 

plic5,  are,  ul  (avi),  itum  (Stum), 
142,  2. 


pluO,  ere, 


pluit, 


162. 


pldvit, 
polleo,  Sre,  to  be  potent. 
polliceor,  eri,  itus  sum,  164. 
pOnO,  ere,  posui,  positum,  139. 
pOscO,  ere,  popOscI,  156. 
pos-sideC  (sedeO),  ere,  -s6dl,  -ses- 

sum,  159. 
pos-sum,  posse,  potul,  119. 
potior,  Irl,  Itus  sum,  166. 
pOtd\  are,  fivl,  pOtum,  pCtfitum, 

136,  4,  c. 
pOtus,  167,  n.  1. 
prae-cellO,  ere,  -cellul,  144. 
prae-cinO,  ere,  -cinul,  142,  3. 
prae-curr(5,  ere,  -cucurrl,  -cursum, 

WW. 


prae  sidefi  (sedeo),  ere,  -sedl,  159. 
prae-sum,  -esse,  -ful,  117. 
prae-stfl,  -stftre,  -stitl  (-stfttttrus), 

151,  2. 
prandeO,    6re,   prandl,   pransum, 

159. 
prehendC,  ere,  prehendl,  prehSn- 

sum,  160,  2. 
premO,  ere,  press!,  pressum,  147,  2. 
prOd-igO  (ago),  ere,  -egl,  160,  1. 
prO-dO,  ere,  -didl,  -ditum,  151,  1. 
pro-Adscor,  I,  profectus  sum,  165. 
pro-fiteor    (pateor),    Sri,    -fessus 

sum,  164. 
prOmO  (emo),  ere,  prOmpsI,  prCmp- 

tum,  147,  2 
prO-sura,  prOdesse,  prOful,  118. 
prO-tendo"   (tendO),    ere,     -tendl, 

-tentum,  tensum,  155. 
psallO,  ere,  I,  160,  2. 
pudet,  Sre,  puduit,  puditum  est, 

it  shames. 
puer&scd,  ere,  to  become  a  boy. 
pungO,  ere,  pupugl,  punctum,  155. 
pdnior,  Irl,  Itus  sum,  166. 

QuaerO,  ere,  quaes! vl,  quaesltum, 

137,  c. 
quaesO,  175,  6. 
quatiO,    ere,    (quassl),    quassum, 

147,  2. 
queO,  quire,  170. 
queror,  querl,  questus  sum,  167. 
quiescO,  ere,  quiSvi,  quietum,  140. 

Rado,  ere,  rasi,  rfisum,  147,  2. 
rapiO,  ere,  rapul,  raptum,  146. 
rauciO,  Ire,  rausl,  rausum,  150,  2. 
re-cBnseO   (cense5),   ere,   -censul, 

-censum  (recensitum),  135,  1,  a. 
re-cid5,  ere,  reccidl,  recasum,  153. 
recrddescS,   ere,  -crOxlui,   to    get 

raw  again. 
re-cumbb,  ere,  -cubul,  144. 
red-arguO,  ere,  -argul,  162. 
red-do,  ere,  -didl,  -ditum,  151,  1. 
red-ig5  (ago),  ere,  -egl,  -actum, 

red-imO,  -ere,  160,  1. 
re-fellO  <pall5),  ere*  refelll,  155. 
re-fero",  -ferre,  -tull,  -latum,  171. 
rego,  ere,  re"xl,  rectum,  147,  2. 
re-linqu5,    ere,     -liqul,    -lictum, 

160,  2. 
reminlscor,  I,  to  recollect. 
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renldeO,  ere,  to  glitter. 
reor,  rSrl,  ratus  sum,  164. 
re-pelle,  ere,  reppull,  pulsum,  155. 
re-periO,   Ire,   repperi,   repertum, 

157,  161. 
r6pO,  ere,  rBpsJ,  reptum,  147,  2. 
re-si pIscO,  ere,  -sipivl  (sipul),  140. 
re-siste,  ere,  -stiti,  -stitum,  154,  1. 
re-spondee,  ere,  -spondl,  -spCnsum, 

re-ste,  stare,  -stiti,  151,  2. 
re-stinguO,  ere,  -stinxl,  -stinctum, 

149,1 
re-tineC  (tene6),  ere,  ul,  -tentum, 

135,  1,  a. 
re-vertor,    I,    reverti,    reversum, 

160,  i;167. 
re-vlvIscO,  ere,  vlxl,  vlctum,  to 

revive. 
rldee,  ere,  rlsl,  rlsum,  147, 1. 
rigee,  Sre,  ui,  to  be  stiff. 
rOde,  ere,  rOsI,  rosum,  147,  2. 
rubee,  ere,  ui,  to  be  red. 
rude,  ere,  rudlvi,  Hum,  137,  c. 
rumpe,  ere,  rupl,  ruptum,  160,  2. 
rue,  ere,  nil,  rutura  (ruitarus),  162. 

Saepie,  Ire,  saepsl,  saeptum,  150, 2. 

salie,  W^'/  saltum,  142,  4. 

sallo,  ere,  (salll),  salsum,  160,  2. 
salve,  def,  175,  4. 

sanci0,Ire)sanXI)(^tu2)  150,2. 

sapid,  ere  (saplvl),  sapul,  141. 
sarcie,  Ire,  sarsi,  sartum,  150,  2. 
satis-de,  -dare,  -dedi,  -datum,  151, 1. 
scabo,  ere,  scfibl,  to  scratchy  160, 1. 
scalpe,    ere,    scalps! ,    scalptum, 

147,  2. 
scande,    ere,    scandl,    scansum, 

160,2. 
scateO,  ere,  to  push  forth. 
scinde,  ere,  scidl,  scissum,  160, 3. 
sclsce,  ere,  sclvl,  scltum,  140. 
scribe,  ere,  scrlpsl,  scrlptum,  147, 

2. 
sculpO,    ere,    sculpsl,    sculptum, 

147,  2. 

se^^a^secul,^^^,^ 

sedee,  ere,  sBdl,  sessum,  159. 
selige  (lego),  ere,  -leg!,  -lectum, 

160,1. 
septic,  Ire,  sSnsI,  sSnsum,  150,  2. 


sepelie,  Ire,  IvI,  sepultum,  137,  a. 
sequor,  I,  sectitus  sum,  165. 
serC,  ere,  142,  3. 
sere,  ere,  sevi,  satum,  138. 
serpb,  ere,  serpsl,  serptum,  147,  2. 
side,  ere,  sldi,  160,  1. 
sileo.  ere,  ui,  to  be  silent. 
sino,  ere,  slvl,  situm,  139. 
siste,  ere,  (stiti),  statum,  154,  1. 
sitie,  ire,  ivi,  to  thirst. 
solee,  6re,  solitus  sum,  167, 
solve,  ere,  solvi,  solQtum,  160,  1. 

sorbee,  ere  (sorp  si),  sorbul,  142, 1. 
sordee,  ere,  ui,  to  be  dirty. 
sortior,  Irl,  sortitus  sum,  166. 
sparge,  ere,  spars!,  sparsum,  147, 

2. 
sperne,  ere,  sprevl,  spretum,  139. 
-spicie,  150,  1. 
splendeo,  ere,  ui,  to  shine. 
spondee,  ere,  spopondl,  spGnsum, 

152. 
spue,  ere,  spul,  sputum,  162. 
squalee,  6re,  to  be  rough,  foul. 
statue,  ere,  statu!,  statiitum,  162. 
sternO,  ere,  stravl,  stratum,  139. 
sternue,  ere,  sternul,  162. 
sterte,  ere,  stertul,  142,  3. 
-stinguO,  ere,  149,  b. 
ste,  stare,  stetl,  statum,  151,  2. 
strepe,    ere,    strepul,    strepitum, 

142,3- 
strldeO,  ere  (ere),  strldl,  159. 
strings,    ere,    strinxl,    strictum, 

149,  a. 
struO,  ere,  strtlxl,  structum,  147, 2. 
studee,  6re,  ui,  to  be  zealous. 
stupee,  ere,  ui,  to  be  astounded. 
sufidee,  ere,  suftsl,  sufisum,  147,  1. 
sub-de,  ere,  -did!,  -ditum,  151,  1. 
sub-igO  (ago),  ere,  -egl,  -actum, 

160,  1. 
suc-cSde  (cedC),  ere,  -cSssI,  -c6s- 

sum,  147. 
suc-cendO,  ere,  -cendl,  -cSnsum, 

160,  2. 
suc-cense6,  €re,  ui,  -cSnsum,  135, 

1,  a. 
suc-currO,  ere,  -currl,-cursum,155. 
suSscO,  ere,  sugvl,  sugtum,  140. 
suf-fere,  -ferre,  sus-tinul,  171,  n.  2. 
suf-ficie  (paciC),  ere,  -feci,  -f ectum, 

160,  ?. 
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suf-fodiS,    ere,    -fsdl,     -fossum, 

160,3- 
sug-gerS,  ere,  -gesel,  -gestum,  147, 

2. 

sugS,  ere,  suxl,  sQctum,  147,  2. 

sum,  esse,  ful,  116. 

sQraS  (bmo),  ere,  sumpsl,  sdrap- 

tum,  147,  2. 
suS,  ere,  sul,  8fttum,  162. 
superbiS,  Ire,  to  be  haughty. 
super-stS,  -stftre,  -stetl,  151,  2. 
super-sum,  -esse,  -ful,  117. 
sup-pSnS,   ere,  -posul,  -positum, 

surgS  (rego),  ere,  surrSxI,  surrBc- 

turn,  147,  2. 
surripiS,  ere,  ul  (surpul),  -reptum, 

Taedet,  pertaesum  est,  it  tires. 
tangS,  ere,  tetigl,  t&ctum,  155. 
tegS,  ere,  texl,  tectum,  147,  2. 
temnS,  ere,  149,  c. 
tends,  ere,  tetendl,  tSnsum  (-turn), 

155. 
teneS,  Sre,  tenui,  (tentum),  135,  i,  a. 
tergeS,  Sre,  tersl,  tersum,  147,  i. 
terS,  ere,  trlvl,  trltum,  137,  c. 
texS,  ere,  texul,  textum,  142,  3. 
times,  Sre,  ul,  to  fear. 
ting(u)S,  ere,  tinxl,  tinctum,149,6. 
tolls,  ere  (sustull,  sublstum),  155. 
tondeS,  Sre,  totondl,  tonsum,  152. 
tons,  fire,  ul,  142,  2. 
torpeS,  Sre,  ul,  to  be  torpid. 
torqueS,  Sre,  torsi,  tortum,  147, 1. 
torreS,  Sre,  torrul,  tSstum,  135,i,a. 
trfi-dS,  ere,  -didl,  -ditum,  151,  1. 
traho,  ere,  traxl,  tractum,  147,  2. 
tremS,  ere,  ul,  to  tremble. 
tribuS,  ere,  ul,  tribGtum,  162. 
trudS,  ere,  trusi,  trusum,  147,  2. 


tueor,  Sri  ^tus^  status  sum,  164 

tumeS,  Ore,  ul,  to  swell. 

tunds,  ere,  tutudl,   tunsum,  tft 

sum,  155. 
target,  Sre,  tursl,  147,  1. 

Ulclscor,  I,  ultus  sum,  165. 
ungS,  ere,  flnxl,  Unctum  149,  b. 
urges,  Sre,  ursl,  147,  1. 
tlrS,ere,  tlssl,  tlstum,  147,  2. 
fltor,  I,  tlsus  sum,  165. 

VfidS,  ere,  147,  2. 

valS,  175,  4. 

vehS,  ere,  vexl,  vectum,  147,2;  165. 

vell(5,   ere,   velll  (vulsl),  vulsum, 

160,  2. 
v6n-dS,  ere,  -didl,  -ditum,  151,  1; 

169,  2,  e.  1. 
v6n-eS,  Ire,  IvI  (il),  169,  2,  e.  i. 
veniS,  Ire,  vSnl,  ventum,  161. 
vSnum-dS,  -dare,  -dedl,  -datum, 

151,  1. 
vereor,  Sri,  veritus  sum,  164. 
verrS,  ere,  verrl,  versum,  160,  1. 
verts,  ere,  vertl,  versum,  160,  1. 
vescor,  I,  165. 
vesperfiscS,  ere,  avl,  140. 
vets,  fire,  vetul,  vetitum,  142,  2. 
videS,  ere,  vidl,  visum,  159. 
vieS,   ere,    Stum,    to  plait.     See 

137,  b. 
vigeS,  ere,  ul,  to  flourish. 
vinciS,  Ire,  vinxl,  vinctum,  150,  2. 
vines,  ere,  vicl,  victum,  160,  2. 
vIsS,  ere,  vlsi,  160,  1. 
vIvS,  ere,  vlxi,  victum,  147,  2. 
vols,  velle,  volul,  142,  3;  174. 
volvS,  ere,  volvl,  voltltum,  160,  u 
vomS,  ere,  vomul,  vomitum,  142, 3. 
voveS,  Sre,  vSvI,  vStum,  159. 
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Abbreviations. —A b].,  ablative;  Aba.,  absolute;  Ace.,  accusative;  act.,  active;  adj., 
adjective;  adv.,  adverb;  attrib.,  attributive,  attribution  ;  app., appositive, apposition;, 
Comp.,  comparison,  comparative;  coustr.,  construction;  cop.,  copula,  copulative; 
cpd., compound,  compounded;  Dat.,  dative;  decl.,  declension;  def.,  definite;  dem., 
demonstrative;  fem.,  feminine;  Fut.,  future;  Fut.  Pf,  future  perfect;  Gen.,  geni- 
tive; Ger.,  gerund,  gerundive;  Impf.,  imperfect ;  Imp  v.,  imperative;  indef.,  indefi- 
nite; Indie,  indicative;  Inf.,  infinitive;  interrog.,  interrogative;  Loo.,  locative; 
masc.  masculine;  neg.,  negative;  neut,  neuter;  Nom.,  nominative;  obj.,  object; 
Part.,  partitive;  part.,  participle;  pass.,  passive ;  PI.,  plural;  poss.,  possessive,  pos- 
session; pred.,  predicate;  prep.,  preposition;  pron.,  pronoun ;  rel.,  relative;  8g., 
singular;  subj.,  subject;  Subjv.,  subjunctive;  subst.,  substantive;  8np.,  supine;  vb., 
verb;  Voc.,  vocative. 


A— Sound  of,  3;  weakening  of,  8,1;  length 
of  final,  707,1.    See  ab. 

a|j  (j)— In  composition,  9,4;  varies  with  £ 
as  prep.,  9,4;  syntax  of  as  prep.,  417,1: 
position  of,  413,  R.l;  Dat.  after  vbs  cpd. 
with,  347, R. 5;  gives  Point  of  Reference, 
335,n.  ;  with  Abl.  takes  place  of  second 
Ace,  339, n. 2;  with  Abl.  of  Separation, 
390;  with  Abl.  of  Point  of  View,  ib.2,v.6; 
with  Towns,  391,R-1;  with  Abl.  of  Origin, 
396;  with  Abl.  of  Respect,  397,  n.1;  with 
Abl.  of  Agent,  401;  to  express  Cause, 
408,n.3;  with  Abl.  Ger.,  433. 

abdicfire— with  s6  and  Abl.,  390,N.3. 

abe886— with  Ace.  of  Extent,  or  £  and 
Abl.,  335.R-2;  with  Dat.,  349, R. 4;  with 
Abl.  of  Measure,  403,  N.l;  of  Place,  390, 
n.3;  tantum  abest  at,— ut,  552,r.i. 

abhinc— with  Ace.,  336, r  3. 

abhorr  fire— with  Abl.  of  Place,  390, n.3. 

ability— adjs.  of,  with  Inf.,  423.N  l,c. 

ablre— with  Abl.  of  Place,  390, N.3. 

ablative— defined,  23,6;  1st  decl.  Sg.  in 
£d, PI  in 618, 29.N.4;  PI.  in  fibus, 29,R.4; 
2d  decl.  Sg.  in  5d,  33, n.3;  PI.  in  els, 33, 
N.5;  3d  decl.  Sg.  in  el,  I,  e,  37,4;  mute 
stems  with  1, 54:  sporadic  cases  in  1, 54, 
n.2  ;  vowel  stems  in  I,  57.R.2  ;  adjs. 
used  as  substs.  in  I,  57,R-2,n.;  4th 
decl.  in  ubtlS,  61,R  1:  adjs.  in  d,  75.N.3; 
PI.  in  Is  (for  ifa)  and  £buB,  75.N.6;  adjs. 
of  three  endings  in  e,  79.R.1;  adjs.  and 
parts,  in  I  and  e,  82;  adjs.  in  e  and  I, 


83;  Comp.  of  part.,  89,  R.l;  forms  ad  vs., 
91,2. 

With  act.  vb.  cannot  be  subj.  of  pass., 
217,R-1;  with  vbs.  involving  comparison, 
296.N.1;  prepositional  uses  instead,  {ft. 
N.3;  with  pro"  of  Disproportion,  298;  for 
inner  obj.,  333,2, n. 4  with  abesse  and 
dlstSre,  335.R-2;  of  Point  of  Reference, 
ib.  n.  ;  with  Ace.  after  vbs.  of  Giving  and 
Putting,  348;  with  preps  instead  of 
Part.  Gen.,  372.R  2.  Scheme  of  Syntax, 
384;  of  Place  where,  385.  of  Towns,  386; 
of  Place  whence,  390;  with  vbs  of  Ab- 
stainiug,  390,2;  with  Adjs..  390.3,  of 
Towns,  391;  preps,  with  Towns,  ib  R.l; 
of  Attendance,  392.  of  Time,  393;  preps., 
394;  of  Origin,  395,  preps.,  ib.  n.2;  of 
Material,  396;  of  Respect,  397;  with 
words  of  Eminence,  ib.  n  2;  with  Comp., 
398,  296,  and  rr1,2;  of  Manner,  399; 
of  Quality,  400,  and  R.l;  with  cum  of 
unnatural  productions,  ib.  n.2;  of  In- 
strument, 401,  of  Agent,  314,  and  R.2, 
401  and  rr  1,2,  with  special  vbs.,  401, 
nnI  7;  of  Standard,  402,  of  Difference, 
403,  of  Price,  404,  with  vbs.  of  Plenty 
and  Want  405.  with  opus  and  figus, 
406;  with  fltor,  fruor,  etc  ,  407.  of  Cause, 
408  and  nn  2  6;  of  Ger.,  431;  of  Ger. 
with  preps.,  433;  of  Sup.,  436. 
ablative  absolute— concord  with  two 
subj s.(  285. N.3;  syntax  of,  409.10;  with 
Interrog..  469,N.;  of  part.,  665.N.2, 
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abrumpere— with  aw.  of  place,  390,n.s. 

absiste— with  Inf.  for  Impv.,  E71^,n.2. 

absolvere— with  Abl.  of  Place,  390,  n.  3. 

absonus— with  Abl.,  359,n.2. 

Absorption  of  Correlative — 819. 

absque— 417,2;  with  Subjv.,  597.N. 

abstaining— xb&.  of,  with  Abl.,  390.2. 

abttinere— with  Abl.  of  Place,  390.N.3. 

abstract— relations  expressed  by  Indie, 
254,  B.l;  substs.  become  concrete  in  Pl.t 
204.N.5;  formation  of,  181,2,6. 

abundantia — 84. 

abnndfire— with  Gen.,  383,1,n.2. 

abundft— very,  439,N.3. 

abtltl— with  Abl.,  407  and  N.2,a. 

So— see  atque;   So  Si  with  Subjv.  of 

Comparison,  602;  S08l=  quasi,  io.N.5. 
aOOfidere— with  Dat.,  etc.,  347, R.2;  with 

quod,  626;  with  ut,  653,4. 
accent— in  early  Latin,  701, R.2  ;  in  mu- 

Bic,  729;  conflict  with  Ictus,  749. 
accentuation— 15;  effect  of  enclitics,  to. 

B.l;  in  cpds.,  ib.  R.2;  in  Voc.,  to.B.3; 

early,  ib.ru. 
aceidit— with    Dat.,    346.B.2;    sequence 

after,  513, b. 2;  with  ut,  553,3. 
accipere— with  inf.,  627,r.i. 

aCCOmmodfitus— with  Dat.  Ger.,429,N.l. 

acoumbere— with  Dat.,  etc.,  347, R. 2. 

accusative— definition,  23,4.  3d  decl.  36; 
in  im,  37,3;  54.N.1;  in  els,  38,3;  of  vowel 
stems,  57, B.l  and  5;  PI.  in  Is  and  $S,  57, 
r.5;  in  Greek  substs.,  66,  nn.  3  and  4;  of 
adjs.  of  three  endings  in  Is,  elS,79,N.2; 
inl8,83,N.l;  of  Comp.  into,  6lS,89,B.2; 
forms  ad  vs.,  91,1. 

Becomes  subj .  of  pass. ,  216 ;  syntax  of, 
328-343;  general  view,  328,329;  direct 
obj.,  330;  with  vbs.  of  Emotion,  io.B.  and 
N.2;  333,l,N.l;  with  verbal  substs.,  330, 
N.3;  with  adjs.  in  undus,  iON.4 ;  with 
cpd.  vbs.,  331.  Inner  obj.,  332, 333;  neut. 
pron  and  adj.,  333,1;  Cognate,  to.2;  Abl. 
instead,  t'6.2,N.4;  with  vbs.  of  Taste  and 
Smell,  to.2,N.6;  extension  of  Cognate 
idea,  t'6.2,NN.2  and  6.  Double  Ace.,  333, 
1;  of  Extent,  334-336;  in  Degree,  334,  in 
Space,  335,  in  Time,  336;  with  abesse 
and  dlfltSre,  3S5.R.2;  with  abhinc,  336, 
B.3;  with  nfitUB,  io.R.4;  with  adjs.,  ib. 
N.l;  of  Extent  as  subj.  of  pass.,  t'6.N.3; 
of  Local  Object,  337;  prep,  with  Large 
Towns,  ib.  bb.1  and  2;  domum  and  in 

domum,  to.  b.3;  force  of  ad,  to.B.4; 


with  usque,  »6.n.4;  with  verbal  substs., 
t"6.N.5:  of  Respect,  338;  with  vbs.  of 
Clothing,  etc.,  and  passives,  t'6.  n.2; 
Greek  Ace.  or  Abl.  instead,  to.  n.I. 
Double  Ace,  339-342;  with  vbs.  of  In- 
quiring, etc.,  339;  special  vbs.,  ib.  rb., 
nn.;  pass,  form,  to.  N.4;  with  vbs.  of 
Naming,  Making,  etc.,  340;  pass,  form, 
t'6.  b.1;  End  by  ad  or  Dat.,  to.  R.2;  one 
Ace.  is  cognate,  341  and  n.2;  one  Ace. 
forms  a  phrase,  342;  as  a  genera]  objec- 
tive case,  343;  with  Interjections,  ib.  1; 
Ace.  and  Inf.,  ib.  2;  and  Dat.  with  vbs. 
of  Giving  and  Putting,  348;  with  preps, 
for  Part.  Gen.,  372, b. 2;  for  AbL  of 
Standard,  403, N.2;  subj.  of  Inf.,  203, B.l; 
420;  after  impersonal  Ger.,  427,n.2;  of 
Ger.,  430;  of  Ger.  with  preps.,  432;  of 
Sup.,  435;  with  Inf.  as  object  clause, 
526-535;  with  Inf.  as  subj.,  535;  with 
Inf.  after  vbs.  of  Emotion,  542,  R. ;  with 
Inf.  in  rel.  clause,  635;  with  Inf.  in 
dependent  comparative  clause,  641. 

accusing  -vbs.  of,  with  Gen.,  378 ;  with 
other  constr.,  ib.  bb.2  and  5. 

acquiescere— with  Abl.,  401.N.6. 

acquitting— vbs.  of,  with  Gen.,  378;  with 
other  constr.,  ib.  bb.2  and  3. 

action,  activity— suffixes  for,  181,2;  182,1. 

active  voice— 112,2  ;  213  ;  Inf.  as  pass., 
532, n.2;  of  something  caused  to  be 
done,  219;  periphrastic,  247. 

ad— Ib  composition,  9,4;  vbs.  cpd.  with, 
take  Ace,  331;  with  Towns  and  Coun- 
tries, 337,bb.1  and  4;  with  Ace.  of  End 
after  vbs.  of  Taking,  etc.,  340, R.2;  with 
Ace.  for  Dat.,  345, R.2;  vbs.  cpd.  with, 
take  Dat.,  347;  in  the  neighborhood  of,  386, 
R.2;  hence,  403,N.4,e;  position  of,  413.B.1; 
as  adv.,  415;  as  prep.,  416,1;  with  Ace. 
Ger.,  429,2;  428, R.2;  432  and  R.;  alter 
vbs.  of  Hindering,  432,R.;  with  Ger.  for 
Abl.  Sup.,  436.N.3;  ad  id  quod,  526,2, 
N.2. 

adaequS— with  Abl.,  298.N.1;  398.N.2. 

adaptation— words  of,  with  Dat.  Ger., 
429,2. 

addere— with  operam  and  Dat.  Ger.,  429, 
1;  with  quod,  525.1.N.1;  with  ut,  663,4. 

adding— vbs.  of,  with  quod,  525,1 ;  list 
of,  to.  n.I:  with  ut,  to-  n.5;  553,4. 

adduCtUS— with  Abl.  of  Cause,  408, N.2. 

ade5-with  ut,  552. 
adesse— with  Dat.,  etc.,  347.R.2. 
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adfatim~v«ry,  439.N.3. 

adferre-with  ut,  553,1. 

adhaerfiscere— with  Dat.,  etc.,  347,b.2. 

adhortSrl— with  ut,  546.N.1. 

adhfl-C— strengthens  Comp.,  301;  as  yet, 
8tiU,  478,n!. 

adicere— with  quod,  626,1.*!. 

adigere— with  ut,  663,1. 

adiptocl-with  ut,  663,1. 

adlre— with  Ace.  or  ad,  331.B.3. 

adiuvftre— with  ut,  663,1. 

adjective— 16,2  ;  and  subst.,  tft.B!,N.l; 
decl.  of,  17;  defined,  72;  lstand  2d  decl., 
73;  Gen.  and  Voc.,  73;  stems  in  ro,  74; 
with  Norn,  wanting,  74.B.2;  Pronominal, 
76;  3d  decl.,  77;  two  endings,  78;  stems 
in  ri,  78,2;  in  a!i  and  firi,  78,B.;  one 
ending,  80:  case  peculiarities,  83;  abun- 
dantia,  84;  varying  decl.,  84,2;  defective 
and  indeclinable,  86;  comparison  of,  86; 
correlative,  100:  formation  of,  182. 

As  subst.,  204.nn.1-4  ;  agreement  of 
p red.,  211;  exceptions,  ib.  bb.;  attrib. 
agrees  in  Gender,  286;  neut.  with  fern., 
ib.  3;  concord  of,  289;  with  two  subjs., 
290;  position,  290  n  2,  291;  meaning 
varies  with  position,  ib.  B.1;  676; 
superlatives  of  Order  and  Sequence, 
291,1,  b.2;  numerals,  292-296;  compara- 
tives, 296-301;  superlatives,  302,  303;  of 
Inclination.  Knowledge,  etc.,  in  pred., 
325, R.6,  verbal  with  Ace.,  330.N.3;  neut. 
in  Cognate  Acc.r  333,1 ;  of  Extent  in 
Degree,  334  and  b.1;  or  Time,  336,  N.l; 
with  Gen.  of  Quality,  365, R. 2;  of  3d 
decl.  as  pred.,  366,b.2;  with  Abl.  of 
Separation,  390,3;  with  Abl.  of  Atten- 
dance, 392,b!  ,  with  Abl.  of  Quality,  400; 
in  Abl.  Abs.,  410,nn.4,5;  with  Inf.,  421, 
n!,c;  with  Inf.  for  Gen.  of  Ger.,  428, n. 3; 
with  Abl.  Ger.,  431.n1;  with  Abl.  Sup., 
436.N.2;  neut.  with  ut,  653,4.  and  b.2. 

adligSre — with  s8  and  Gen.,  378, b.1. 

admlrSrl— with  Inf.,  633,b.1. 

admodum— very,  439.N.3;  with  quam 
and  Indie,  467,n.;  yes,  471,1. 

admonfire — with  two  Aces.,  341,n.2  ;  with 
Ut,  646.N.1. 

Adonic— measure,  789,  792. 

adorlrl— with  Inf.,  423,2.n.2. 

adorning— vbs.  of,  with  Abl.,  401, N.l. 

adstringere— with  s6  and  Gen.,  378,n  1. 

adul6sc6ns— 437  n.1. 

advantage— vbs.  of,  with  Dat.,  346- 


adverb — defined,  16,5,  and  b.3;  discussion 
of,  91, 92;  from  Ace,  91,1;  from  Abl.,  ib. 
2;  from  Loc,  ib.  3;  uncertain,  ib.  4;  by 
terminations,  92,1-5;  syntactical  and 
miscellaneous,  92,6  ;  comparison  of,  93; 
numeral,  98;  pron.,  U0;  with  Dat.,  369, 
N.7;  with  Part.  Gen.,  372, n. 3  ;  general 
use  of,  439;  position  of,  440;  for  rel. 
with  prep.,  611, b.1;  position  of,  677. 

advers&rl-with  Dat.,  346,b.2. 

adversative— sentences,  483-491  ;  parti- 
cles, 483;  dim,  580,nn!  and  2,  687; 
qui,  634. 

adversus— gives  obj.  toward  which,  369, 
b.2;  as  adv.,  416;  as  prep.,  416,2. 

advertere— animum,  with  Ace.,  342. 

ae— pronunciation  of,  4  and  n.  ;  weaken- 
ingof,8,l. 

aedBs— omitted,  with  Gen.,  362,b.3. 

aeqnfilis— with  Gen.  or  Dat.,  359.B.1. 

aequSre— with  Dat.  or  Ace,  346.N.3. 

aequnm— with  est  instead  of  git,  264.B.1; 
aequS  with  Abl.,  296,  n.1;  aequO  after 
Comp.,  398,n1;  with  atque,  643, n. 3  ; 
aequS-  aequS,  482,3. 

aes— decl.  of,  47,6. 

a68timfire— with  Gen.,  379;  with  Abl., 
380. N.l;  with  Abl.  and  ex,  402, b.2. 

aetSs-in  Abl.  of  Time,  393.B.5  ;  idaetS- 
tis,336.N2. 

aeternum-as  adv ,  336,n.i. 

afficere— with  Abl.  of  Means,  401, n. 3. 

a.fflnfo — with  Dat.  or  Ace.,  369, B.1;  with 
Gen.,  374.N.2 

affirmSre— with  Inf ,  627.  b.2. 

age— with  PI ,  2U,N.2;  with  Imp  v.,  269; 
age  V6r0,  487.N.3 ;  id  ago,  with  ut, 
646.n1. 

agency— suffixes  for,  181,1. 

agent— in  Abl.  with  ab,214,  401:  in  Abl., 
214.B.2;  in  Dat,  215,  354,  356;  and  In- 
strument, 401,  b.1. 

aggredl— with  Inf.,  423.2.N.2. 

SiO— 175,1;  supplied  from  negO,  447,  b.; 
introduces  6.E.,  648,b.2  ;  with  Inf.,  627, 

B.2. 

filaris-and  filfirius,  84,2. 
Alcaic — measure,  791,  799. 
Alcmanian— measure,  786. 
ali— forms  indef.  prons.,  U!,l. 
alifinus— pass,  of  alius,  108;  with  Gen. 

or  Dat.,  359,b!  and  n.2. 
aliquandC— aliquandfl, 482.  n.1. 
aliquantum— with  ante,  403.N.4, 
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aliqois  and  all  qui— 107;  with  PI.  vrb., 
211.N.2;  syntax  of.  314;  with  numerals, 
314,B.2,t;  for  quia  and  qui,  107, n.1,  and 
315,  n.1 ;  with  two  negs.,  315, n.1  ;  per 
aliqoem  stare,  with  n«,  qndminoB, 
648,n.i. 

alios— decl.  of,  76, 106;  reciprocal  alios 
alium,  221,8.1;  with  Abl.,  319;  for 
alter,  CSterl,  ib.  N.1 ;  besides,  ib.  N.2; 
alia  as  Ace.  of  Respect,  338,2;  aliter 
with  Abl.  of  Measure,  403,n3;  alios 
atqoe  alios,  477,  n.9  ;  alias— alias,  482, 
1 ;  turn— alifta,  ali£s-pl6romqne, 
interdom— aliSs,  ib.  n.2  ;  alio— ali5, 
alibi-alibi,  ib.  2  ;  aliter-aliter,  ib. 
3;  aliter  strengthens  sin,  592;  followed 
by  qoam,  nisi,  praetor,  643.N.4 ;  with 
atqoe,  643.N.3. 

allfiC-decl.  of,  68,12. 

alphabet— 1.  Sounds  of  letters,  ib.  BR. 
1-3;  names  of  letters,  ib.  n. 

alter— deci.  of,  76,  108;  for  secondos, 

96,5  ;  alter  alteram,  reciprocal,  221, B. 
1;  and  alios,  319. 

alteroter-deci.  of,  76, 108. 

altittldO— with  Ace.  of  Extent,  335.B.1. 

altos— with  Ace.  of  Extent,  3353.1. 

amare— 122 ;  amSbO,  with  impv.,  209 ; 
amSns,  437.N.1  ;  with  Gen.,  375, n.2. 

amb— in  composition,  9,4. 

amblre— conj.  of,  169,2, r.1. 

ambO— decl.  of.,  73,b.,95,108;  and  oter- 
qoe,  292. 

amicus— with  Gen.  or  Dat.,  359.B.1. 

amplios— with  quam  omitted,  296,r.4. 

an— in  disjunctive  questions,  457,1 ;  in 
phrases,  ib.  2  ;  strengthened  by  oe,  *&• 
1,n.2;  as  a  simple  interrog.  particle,  ib. 
1,n.3;  in  second  part  of  a  disjunctive 
question,  468 ;  anne,  ib.;  and  ant,  ib. 
n.4  ;  annon  and  necne,  459;  for  num 
or  ne  in  indirect  question,  460,1, n.1  ; 
or  497. 

anacoluthon— 697. 

Anacreontic— measure,  819. 

anacrusis— and  anacrustic  scheme,  739 

anapaestic— foot,  734;  rhythm,  736;  va- 
rieties of,  777-782;  substitutes  for,  777. 

anaphora— 485, n.2;  636, n.4;  682. 

angl— with  Ace.  and  Inf.,  533,  R.l. 

angipertns— deci.  of,  68,5. 

animadvertere— with  inf.,  627. b.i. 

animals— as  instruments  or  agents,  214, 
B.2. 


animus- with  ot,  546,n.2  ;  animom  ad- 
vertere,  with  Aoc.,  342;  animl  as  Loc., 
374.N.7;  in  animS  esse,  with  Inf.,  428, 

N.5. 

AniO— decl.  of,  41,4. 

annoere— with  Dat.,  etc.,  347.B.2. 

ante— in  composition,  9,4  ;  vbs.  cpd.  will 
take  Ace.  or  Dat.,  331,  347;  with  Abl.  of 
Standard  or  Ace.  of  Extent,  403, n.4  ; 
position  of,  413,  El  and  n.3;  as  adv., 
415 ;  as  prep.,  416,3 ;  with  Ace.  Ger.t 
432  and  n.1;  with  part.,  437.N.2. 

anteSqoam— eee  anteqoam. 

antecedent  —  action,  561-567;  definite, 
613 ;  repetition  of,  615 ;  incorporation 
of,  616 ;  indefinite,  621 ;  def.  or  indef. 
with  Indie,  or  Subjv.,  631,1,  and  2. 

antecBdere— with  Dat,  ete.,  347,B.2. 

antecellere-with  Dat.,  etc.,  347.B.2;  with 
Abl.  of  Respect,  397.N.2. 

antelre— with  Dat.,  «te.,  847,R.2. 

antepenult— 11. 

anteqoam— with  Indie,  574-576;  with 
Pr.,  575 ;  with  Pf.  and  Fut.  Pf.,  576 ; 
with  Subjv.,  677. 

anterior— 87.8. 

aphaeresis -719,2,  ex. 

apocope— 703  r  3. 

aorist— forms  on  s5,  Sim,  131,4,6.;  defi- 
nition, 224  ;  Pure  Pf.  as  Aor.,  236,n.  ; 
Hist.  Pf.,  239 ;  Plupf.,  241,N.l ;  Pf.  as 
Potential  of  Past,  258.N.2. 

apodosis— 589;  omission  of,  601;  in  com- 
parative sentences,  602 ;  in  Indie,  in 
Unreal  Conditions,  597,  R.  3 ;  after  vrb. 
requiring  Subjv.,  io.R.5. 

aposiopesis— 691. 

appSrfire— as  cop.  vb.,  206,n.1  ;  with 
Norn,  and  Inf.,  628, n.2  ;  with  at,  553,4, 

appellSre— with  two  Aces.,  340;  with  two 
Noma.,  206. 

appointing— vbs.  of,  with  Dat.  of  Ger., 
429,2. 

apposition— 320;  concord  in,  321;  excep- 
tions, ib.  bb.,nn.  ;  Partitive,  322,  323; 
Restrictive,  322  ;  Distributive,  323  ; 
whole  and  part,  ib.  n.2  ;  to  sentence, 
324  ;  predicate,  325  ;  Gen.  of,  361 ;  to 
names  of  Towns,  386, R.l ;  to  Loc.,  411 1 
B.3;  pron.  incorporated,  614,  R.4;  subst 
incorporated,  616,2. 

appropinqofire— with  Dat.,  346,b.2. 

apt08— constr.,  552,R.2;  with  qui,  631,1. 

apod— 416,4. 
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artttrarl-with  inf..  8273.2. 

axbitrftttl— aa  Abl.  of  Cause,  408.N.1. 

arbor  -  decl.  of,  45,n. 

arcfire— with  Abl.  of  Separation,  390.2.N.2. 

Archilochian— measure,  788,  800. 

areas— d^ci.  of,  68*5. 

ftrdere— with  inf.,  423.2.N.2 ;  Srdeni,  to 
express  cause,  408.N.2. 

ardor-with  ut,  M8.N.2. 

arguere— with  Gen.,  t378,R.l;  with  Inf., 
528.N.1. 

Ari8tophanic— measure,  793. 

arrangement— of  words,  671-683;  of 
clauses,  684-687 ;  grammatical  or  rhe- 
torical, 672 ;  ascending  and  descending, 
673 ;  of  simple  sentences,  674 ;  of  inter- 
rog.  sentences,  675 ;  of  adj.  and  Gen., 
676;  of  ad  vs.,  677;  of  preps.,  678;  of  par- 
ticles, 679  :  of  attributes,  680 ;  of  oppo- 
sites,  681;  of  pairs,  682 ;  anaphoric  and 
chiastic,  682;  poetical,  683;  periods, 
685;  historical  and  oratorical,  687. 

arrldere— with  Dat.,  etc.,  347.B.2. 

artisan— suffixes  for,  181,3. 

£g— decl.  of,48»n. 

Asclepiadean— measure,  802,  803. 

asking— vbs.  of,  with  two  Aces.,  339  and 
b.I.n.1;  with  Inf.  or  ut,  546  and  r  3. 

aapergere— with  Dat.  and  Ace.,  or  Ace. 
andAbl.,348,n.l. 

aapicere— with  inf.,  527.B.1;  aspectu, 
436.N.1. 

aspirates— 6,2,B. 

assentlrl-with  Dat.,  346.B.2;  347.B.2. 

assequl-with  at,  5534. 

-assere— as  Inf.  ending,  131,4,6.4. 

asseverations— in  Subjv.,  262 ;  in  Fut. 
Indie,  ib.  N.;  with  ni8i,  591,6,2. 

assidere— with  Dat.,  etc.,  347.B.2. 

assimilations — of  vowels,  8,4  ;  of  conso- 
nants, 9,1,2,3  ;  of  preps.,  9,4  ;  of  Voc., 
2U.R.3. 

assuSfacere— with  Abl.  or  Dat.,  401,n.2  ; 
with  Inf.,  423,2,N.2. 

assuSscere— with  Abl.  or  Dat.,  401,n.2; 
with  Inf.,  423,2,n.2. 

asttl— in  Abl.  of  Manner,  399.N.1. 

asyndeton  —  after  demonstrative,  307, 
b.4;  in  coordination,  473.*.,  474,n.,483, 
n.,  492, h. 

at-  use  of,  488  and  nn.;  ast,  488.N.1. 

atqae— for  quam,  296,  n. 4  ;  syntax  of, 
477  and  notes ;  adds  a  third  member, 
481,n.;  with  adjs.  of  Likeness,  etc.,  643; 


for  quam  after  neg.  Comp.,  644,n. 
2. 

atqnl— 489;  atqnln,  ib.  n.1. 

attendance— Abl.  of,  392  ;  with  mm)  ib. 
B.l;  instrumental,  ib.  B.2. 

attinet— with  Inf.,  42&N.4;  restrictions 
with,  627.R.2. 

attraction-  in  Gender,  2U,B.5  ;  in  mood, 
508,4,  629;  of  vb.  of  Saying  into  Subjv., 
541,n.3,  585.M.3,  630, N. 3  ;  of  Bel.,  617  ; 
inverse,  617,n.2  ;  of  mood  in  general, 
662,663. 

attributive— 288 ;  concord  of  adj.,  289  ; 
with  two  or  more  substs.,  290;  position 
of,  291 ;  superlatives  of  Order  and  Se- 
quence, 291,1,B.2  ;  pred.,  325  ;  various 
peculiarities  of,  ib.  be.  ;  omitted  with 
cognate  Ace.,  333,2, n.1  ;  with  Abl.  of 
Time,  393,b.5  ;  omitted  with  Abl.  of 
Manner,  399, N.1;  with  Inf.,  421.N.2;  with 
part.,  437,R. 

an— pronunciation  of,  4  ;  weakening  of, 
8,1. 

auctorem— ease,  with  Dat.,  346.N.5 ;  with 
Inf.,  627.B.2 ;  with  ut,  546.N.1. 

aucWritfis— with  ut,  546,n.i  ;  auctori- 

tfitO  as  Abl.  of  Cause,  408.N.1. 

audfire— with  Inf.,  423,2,n.2. 

audfre-like  Gr.  aicovci?,  206,n.2;  audi- 
6DJ,  with  Dat.,  346.N.5  ;  with  cum  and 
Subjv.,  580,b2;  with  Inf.  and  part., 
527.B.1,  and  n.1  ;  with  rel.  and  Indie, 
467.N.;  audlttl,  436.N.1. 

aOBOultSre— with  Dat.,  346.B.2. 

aut— distinguished  from  an,  438.N.4;  use 
of,  493  and  notes;  aut— ant  with  PI., 
285, n.1:  subdivides  a  neg.,  445. 

autem— positiou  of,  413.N.3,  484,b.;  syn- 
tax  of,  484;  in  lively  questions,  0>.  n.1  ; 
strengthens  sod,  485,n.3,  592. 

aturiliarl-with  Dat.,  346.B.2. 

auxiliaris-and  auxiliSrius,  84,2. 

auxiliary— vbs.  with  Inf.,  280,1,6. 

avfire-with  Inf.,  423.2.N.2. 

Sver8UB— with  Dat.,  359.B.5. 

Baccar-68,12. 

Bacchic — foot,  734 ;  measures,  811-814. 

balneum— 68,3. 

becoming— vbs.  of,  with  two  Nome.,  206. 

beginning— vbs.  of,  with  Inf.,  423,  and  n.2. 

believing— vbs.  of,  with  Ace.  and  Inf.,  526 

and  527;  with  Norn.,  528. 
bellare-with  Dat..  ^»».6* 
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bellum-in  Abl.  of  Time,  394.B ;  belli 

as  Loc.,  411,  b.  2. 
belonging— suffixes  for,  188,5. 
benevoltti— compared,  87,4. 
beseeching— vbs.  of,  with  nt,  546. 
bewaring— vb*.  of,  with  nS,  648. 
bibere-with  dare,  421,n.i,&. 

duMtn^-vbs.  of,  with  Dat,  310. 
biiugnj-and  biiugis,  84.1. 
bimfitrli-864. 
blnl-for  duo,  348.B.2. 
blandlrl-with  Dat,  348.B.2. 
boards- with  Dat.  Ger.,  429,1. 
bonus-comparison,  90 ;  cul  bon5,  366, 

B.l ;  bene*  as  adv.  of  Degree,  439,n.2, 

and  3. 
books — omit  in  with  Abl.,  387. 
DOC— decl.  of,  62,7. 
brachylogy— 689. 
breathiugs— 6, 2,  A. 
buying—  vbs.  of,  with  Gen.  or  Abl.f  379, 

380. 

C—  sound  of,  l,a.l;  name  of,  1,n. 
cadere— with  Abl.  of  Separation,  390,2,n. 

2. 
casura— denned,    760 ;    varieties,    761 ; 

masc.  and  fern.,  762  ;  bncolic,  763, b. 2  ; 

in  Iamb.  Sen.,  759.N.2;  in  lam.  Trim. 

Cat.,  761, n.;  in  lam.  Trim.  Claud.,  762, 

N.4  ;   in  lam.  Oct.,  763.N.6.  ;  in  lam. 

Sept.,  764, n.2  ;  in  Troch.  Sept,  770.N.2; 

in  Dae.  Hex.,  784, N.2  :  in  alcaic,  791, 

798, 799.N.1 ;  in  Glyconic,  796;  in  Phalae- 

cean,  796,N.3  ;  in  Sapphic,  797, n.2,  804 ; 

in  Archilochian,  800.N.  ;    in  Asclepia- 

dean,  802.N.1. 
calling— vbs.  of,  with  two  Aces.,  340;  with 

two  Noma.,  206. 
Calx— decl.  of,  70,D. 
campl— as  Loc.,  411.R.2. 
can tica— denned,  747;    in    early   Latin, 

824;  in  later  Latin,  826. 
capability— adjs.  of,  with  Inf.,  421,N.l,c. 
capacity— adjs.  of,  with  Dat.  Ger.,  429,2  ; 

suffixes  for,  182,2. 
capi— with  Gen.  of  Charge,  378.B.1. 
capital— decl.  of,  78,b. 
Capnt— decL  of,  63.8;  est  with  Inf.,  422, 

N.2. 

cardinal  numbers— 94 ;  Gen.  PI.  of,  96, 
n.2 ;  collective  Sg.  of,  ib. ;  duo  and 
amb6,  292  ;  with  singull,  295;  for  Dis- 
tributive, 396,N.;j?osition  of,  676.K.2. 


CAT  tee-  with  Abl.,  406;  with  Gen.,  383.1, 

N.2. 

carO-nlecl.  of,  41,4;  gender  ot,  43,1. 

Cftrthftginl-aa  Loc.,  411,B.l. 

C4nil— with  Abl.  of  Price,  404.N.2. 

cases— defined,  23;  strong  and  weak, 
recti  and  obliqui,  24 ;  case-forms,  26 ; 
endings,  26,2. 

Cassis— decl.  of,  68,12. 

Cistl  -as  Abl.  of  Manner,  399.N.1. 

catalexis    742. 

CausS— with  Gen.,  373;  with  poss.  pron., 
ib.  r.2;  with  Gen.  Ger.,  428.  b.  2;  causa, 
in  phrases  with  ut,646,N.2;  causam 
vincere,  333,2,b. 

causal  sentences— coordinate,  498 ;  par- 
ticles, 498 ;  syntax  of  subordinate,  638- 
642;  general  division,  638,  639;  with 
quod,  etc-,  and  Indie,  640 ;  with  quod, 
etc.,  and  Subjv.,  541;  with  quia,  *'&. 
n.I  ;  rejected  reason,  ib.  n.2  ;  with 
quandoque,  *6.  n.5  ;  with  vbs.  of  Emo- 
tion, 642  ;  al  for  quod,  ib.  n.I  ;  with 
Cum,  680.BB.1  and  2,  686  ;  with  tam- 
quam,  etc.,  541.N.4,  602.N.4 ;  relative, 
634  ;    clauses  in  O.O. ,  666. 

causation— vbs.  of,  with  part.,  637 ;  with 
ut,  663,1;  pass,  with  at,  ib.  8. 

causative  verbs— formation  of,  191,4. 

cause— Abl.  of,  408  ;  various  expressions 
for,  ib.  nn.  ;  preventing,  ib.  n.4  ;  exter- 
nal, ib.  n.6  ;  represented  by  part.,  666. 
670,2. 

CavSre— with  Subjv.  for  Imp  v.,  271,2-; 
with  Dat.,  346, N.2;  constructions  with. 
648,nn.  1  and  3. 

CO— appended  to  fete,  104.3.N.2 ;  to  ille, 
t'6.  n.3. 

ceaere— with  Dat,  346.B.3  ;  with  Abl.  of 
Separation,  390.2.N.2. 

cedo— defective,  175,6. 

CfilSre— with  two  Aces.,  or  d8, 339  and  a. 
1  and  3.N.I. 

celer— comparison  of,  87,1,  and  n. 

cSnaSre— with  Inf.,  627,b.2  ;  with  at,  646, 
n.I;  censeO, ye*,  471,2. 

centimanus- -defective,  85,2. 

cernere— with  inf.,  627,b.1. 

certare— with  Dat.,  346.N.6;  rem  ear- 
tare,  333.2.B. 

oertUS— strengthens  quldam,  313.B.8; 
with  Gen.,  374.N.9 ;  certfi,  cert5,  yet, 
471,1;  certfi,  strengthens  at,  488.N.2, 
oertius  (quam),  with  lot,  422,n.3; 
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oertum  est,  with  inf.,  423,2,n.2;  cer- 
tidrem  facere,  with  inf.,  627,  r.  2. 

CfiSSSre— with  Inf.,  423.2.N.2. 

(cSterns)— Nom.  masc.  wanting,  74, b. 2, 
86.1;  use  of  cSterum,  491;  cStera  nsed 
partitively,  291,  R- 2;  alius  instead,  319, 
n.1:  as  Ace.  of  Respect,  338,2. 

charge— in  Gen.  with  Judicial  verbs, 
378  ;  with  nomine,  *&.  R.2 ;  in  Abl.,  ib. 

R.3. 

chiasmus— 688  and  r. 

choosing— vbs.  of,  with  two  Noma.,  206  ; 

with  two  Aces.,  340 ;  End  with  Dat.  or 

ad,  *•  b.2  ;  vbs.  of,  with  Final  Dat., 

356.N.2. 
choriambic— feet,  734  ;  rhythms,  801. 
Cingl— with  Ace,  338.N.2. 
circft— position  of,  413,  R.l ;  as  adv.,  415  ; 

as  prep.,  416,5 ;  with  Ace.  Qer.,  432  and 

N.1. 

circiter— as  prep.,  416,6. 

circum — in  composition,  9,4  ;  vbs.  cpd. 

with,  take  Ace.,  331;  never  repeated,  ib. 

B.2;  as  adv.,  415;  as  prep.,  416,5. 
circumdare — with  Dat.  and  Ace.,  or  Ace. 

and  Abl.,  348,R.l. 
circumfondere — with  Ace.  and  Dat  ,or 

Ace.  and  Abl.,  348,R.l. 
circumspioo — with  direct  question,  467, 

N. 

circumstantial  cum— 585-588. 

Ci8— as  prep.,  416,7. 

citerior— 87,2  and  7. 

citius  quam— constr.  after,  644,  r. 3. 

citrS— as  adv.,  415;  as  prep.,  416,7. 

Clvitas— concord  of,  in  pred.,  211, R. 6. 

clam— as  adv.,  415;  as  prep.,  416,8. 

clanculum— as  prep.,  416,8. 

ClIVUS— decl.  of,  67,2. 

clothing— vbs.  of,  with  Ace.  of  Respect, 

338  n.2;  with  Abl.  of  Means,  401. n,1. 
cluSre— with  Nom.  and  Inf.,  528, n.1. 
COepl— 175,5,a,  and  n.  ;    with  Inf.,  423, 

N.3. 

cOgere— with  Inf.,  423,2,n.2;  with  at,  553, 
2;  conclude,  with  Inf.,  546, R.l,  553,2, N. 

cOgitSre— with  Inf.,  423.2.N.2. 

cOgitStid— in  phrases  with  ut,  557,R. 

Cognate  Accusative  —  333.2  ;  similar 
phrases,  ib.  b.  :  with  second  Ace.,  341 ; 
with  prohibSre,  inhere,  ib.  n.2. 

COgn&tUfl— with  Gen.  or  Dat.,  359, R.l. 

cOgnitiO— *n  phrases  with  ut,  557,R. 

cognomen  esse— with  Dat.,  349.R.5. 


cOgnSscere— with  lnf.,527,R.l;  cBgnitu 
as  Sup.,  436, n.1. 

coincidence — constr.  with,  513.N.3. 

CO  Ire— with  Dat.,  346.N.6. 

colligere — with  Inf.,  527, R.2. 

COllocSre— with  in  and  Abl.,  385,R.l ; 
with  in  and  Ace.,  ib.  n.2. 

COltlS— decl.  of,  61.N.5. 

comitsn— with  Dat.,  346, n.2. 

COmitils— as  Abl.  of  Time,  393,R-5. 

commiserSrl— with  Ace.,  377,n.2. 

COmmittere— with  Ace.  Ger.,  430,n.1; 
with  nt,  648.N.1. 

commovfire— with  nt,  553,2;  commOtus, 
to  express  cause,  408,  n.2. 

COmmttne— as  subst ,  211,R.4;  inphrases 
with  ut,  557,  R. ;  communis,  with  Gen. 
or  Dat ,  359.R.1. 

comparative— in  ior,  86;  in  entior,  87,4,5; 
lacking,  87,9;  with  quam  or  Abl.,  296 
and  rr.  ;  omission  of  quam,  ib.  R.4;  age 
with  nStns,  ib.  b.5;  with  opinidne,  ib. 
R.6;  of  Disproportion,  298;  omission  of 
Ut  after  quam,  &•  R-2;  restriction  of, 
300;  strengthened,  301;  doubled,  ib.; 
with  Part.  Gen.,  372  and  r.2;  with  Abl. 
of  Respect,  398  and  r.;  with  Abl.  of 
Measure,  403,N.l;  with  Abl.  Ger.,  431, N. 
2;  with  quam  qui,  631,3. 

comparative  sentences— 638-644;  divis- 
ion of,  638;  moods  in,  639;  vb.  omitted 
in,  640  ;  in  dependent  clauses,  641;  cor- 
relatives in,  642;  the  more— the  more,  ib. 
r.2;  with  atque,  643;  with  quam,  644. 

comparison— of  adjectives,  86 ;  peculiar- 
ities, 87;  by  magis  and  mSzimS,  io.6; 
by  plus  and  plurimum,  ib.  6,n.2t  de- 
fective, 87,2,7,9;  of  participles,  88,89;  of 
advs.,  93;  irregular,  90;  standard  of, 
omitted,  297;  of  qualities,  299;  condi- 
tional sentences  of,  602 

compelling— vbs.  of,  with  nt,  553,2. 

compensatory  lengthening— 9,6,a. 

comperce— with  Inf.  forImpv.,271,2,N.2. 

comperire— with  Gen.,  378.R.1;  with  Inf., 
527.R.1. 

compesce— with  Inf.  for  Impv.,  271,2, 

N.2. 

COmplfire— with  Gen.,  383,1. 

COmplezus— as  a  Present,  282, n. 

compos— with  Gen.,  374,n.3. 

composition— of  words,  193-200 ;  divis- 
ions, 193;  of  substs.,  194-198;  of  vbs., 
199,200. 
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compounds— attrib.,  197,1 ;  dependent, 
to.  2  ;  pom.,  198 ;  quantity  In,  716. 

con  800  cum* 

Cdn&rl— with  Inf.,  423.2.N.2. 

Con&tUS— defective,  08,5. 

OOnoMere— used  personally  in  pass.,  217, 
N.2;  with  Dat..  346, b. 2;  with  Inf.,  423,2, 
N.2;  632.N.1;  with  Ace.  Ger.,  430, n.1; 
withnt,648,N.l. 

conceiving— vba,  of,  with  obj.  clause,  623. 

concessive— Subjv.,  264;  com,  680,nn.1 
and  2, 687;  qui,  634;  part.,  609,667,670,4. 

CONCESSIVE     sentences— 603-609 ;     with 

etal,  <*.,  604;  with  quamquam,  605; 
with  quamvls,  etc.,  606;  with  licet, 
607;  with  ut,  608;  representatives  of, 
609. 

©oncludere— with  inf.,  527,b.2. 

concord— 210;  pred.  with  subj.,  211;  vio- 
lations of,  ib.  bb,1-6,nn.1-3;  of  subj.  and 
pred.  multiplied,  285-287;  of  app.,  321; 
neut.  for  persons,  323, n. 2;  of  rel.,  614. 

OOncupifillS— with  Geu.,  375.N.2. 

concurrere— with  Dat.,  346, n. 6. 

oondecet— with  Inf.,  422, n. 4. 

condemning— vba.  of,  with  Gen.,  378;  with 
other  constrs.,  ib.  b.2;  with  Abl.,  ib.  b. 
3  ^enforced  destination,  ib.  b.4. 

OOndioiG— in  phrases  with  ut,  546,  n.  2. 

condition— suffixes  for,  181,8;  indicated 
by  a  question,  453.N.3;  represented  by 
part.,  667,670,4. 

conditional  cum— 583. 

conditional  sentences— 589-602  ;  divis- 
ion of,  589 ;  sign,  590 ;  negatives,  591; 
two  excluding,  592;  equivalents  of  Pro- 
tasis, 593;  classification  of,  594.  Logical, 
595;  in  O.O.,  to.  b.1;  with  Subjv.,  ib.  bb. 
2,3;  slve— slve,*'*>-B.4;  sfquidem,  *  b. 
6;  Slmodo,  *fe  B.6,  phrases,  to.N.l;  range 
of  tenses,  ib.v.2.  Ideal,  596;  for  un- 
real, to.B.1;  shift  to  unreal,  to.B.2;  after 
non  possum,  ib.  b.3;  in  6.O.,  to.  b.5. 
Unheal,  597;  Impf.  of  Past,  ib.  b.1;  In- 
die, in  Apodosis,  to.  bb.2,3;  in  OO.,  to. 
b.4;  after  a  vb.  requiring  Subjv.,  ib.n. 
6;  absque,  to.N.l.  Incomplete,  598-601; 
omission  of  sign,  598;  of  vb.  of  Prot., 
599;  of  Prot.,  600;_of  Apod.,  601;  of  Com- 
parison, 602;  in  O.O.  general  consider- 
ation. 656;  Logical,  657;  Ideal.  658;  Un- 
real, 659;  Pf-  Inf.  and  potuisse,  to.  n. 

OOndtlcit— with  Dat.,  346, R- 2;  with  Gen.. 
379;  with  Ace.  Ger.,  430,N.l. 


conficl-with  Inf.,  533.B.1;  with  tn, 
553,3. 

cOnfldere— with  Dat.,  346.B.2  and  n.2; 
with  Abl.,  401.N.6;  with  Inf.,  627, b.2. 

cOnflrmSre— with  Inf.,  527, b.2. 

congraere— with  Dat.,  etc.,  347,b.2. 

conjugation— defined,  17;  systems  of,  120; 
first,  122;  second,  123;  irregular  second. 
124;  third,  125;  third  in  i0, 126.  fourth. 
127;  deponents,  128;  periphrastic,  129; 
notes  on;  130,131;  change  in,  136. 

conjunction— defined,  16.7,  and  b.3. 

cOniungere— with  Dat.  or  cum,  359,  n. 3. 

consecutive  sentences— exceptional  se- 
quence in,  513;  syntax  of,  551-558;  gen- 
eral division,  551 ;  Pure,  552;  ta.nt.nm 
abest  Ut,  ib.  b.1;  with  dlgnus,  etc.,  ib. 
B.2 ;  with  idea  of  Design,  ib.  b.3;  ut 
nOn,  without,  ib.  b.4  ;  Complementary, 
553;  vbs.  of  Effecting,  553;  vbs.  of  Cau- 
sation, to.  1;  of  Compelling,  etc.,  ib.  2; 
Happening,  etc.,  ib.  3;  impersonate,  t'6.4: 
vbs.  of  Hindering,  554-556;  quln  with 
vbs.  of  Preventing,  555,1 ;  with  vbs.  of 
Doubt,  ib.  2;  quln  =  Ut  n5n,  656;  non 
dubitS  quln,  ib.  br.1,2  ;  Explanatory 
Ut,  557;  Exclamatory  question,  558;  rel. 
sentences,  631;  withdef.  antecedent,  ib. 
1;  with  indef.  antecedent,  ib.  2;  with 
Comp.,  ib.  3;  with  adj.,  t6. 4;  with  quln, 
632;  Indie,  for  Subjv.,  to.  2,bb.1,2. 

cOnsentSneum— with  inf.,  422.N.3. 

cOnsentlre — with  Dat.,  etc.,  347.B.2. 

cOnsequi— and  consequens,  with  at,  553, 
1  and  4. 

considers— with  in  and  Abl.,  385,  r.i. 

consilium— in  Abl.  of  Cause,  408.N.1 ;  in 
phrases,  with  Inf.,  422,n.2,  and  428, n.2; 
with  dare  and  ut,  546.NN.1  and  2. 

cOnsistere— with  Abl.  of  Material,  396, 

N.l. 

consonants— 6;  double,  to.3;  sounds  of,  7; 

phonetic  variations  in,  9;  combinations 

of,  10.B.1. 
Cdnsors— with  Gen.,  374.N.2. 
cOnspicSrl-with  Inf.,  527.B.1. 
c5nspicere— with  inf.,  527.B.1. 

Cons  tare— with  Dat.,  etc.,  347.B.2;  with 

Gen.,  379;  with  Abl.  of  Material,  396.N. 

1;  with  Norn,  and  Inf.,  528.N.2. 
constituere—  with  in  and  Abl.,  385,b.1  ; 

with  Inf.,  423,2,n.2;  with  ut,  546.N.1. 
corutructiu — ad  sinsum,  2U.b.1,n.3;  prae> 

gnans.QW. 
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cQnsuescere  -  with  inf.,  423,2,n.2;  c5n- 

SUfitus,  with  Inf.,  421,n.1»c. 
C0nsu6tdd0— in  Abl.  of  Manner,  399, n  1; 

in  phrases,  with  Inf.,  422, n. 2,  or  ut,657, 

R. 

cOnsulere— with  two  Aces  ,  339  and  n  1; 
with  Dat.,  346.R  2  and  N.2;   bonl  COn- 

sulere,380,N.2. 

contemporaneous  action— 538-573;  in  Ex- 
tent, 569,570;  in  Limit,  571  573. 

contendere -with  Dat.,  348.N.6;  with 
Inf  ,423,2,n.2;  with  ut,  546.N.1. 

COntinSrl— with  Abl  of  Material,  396,n  1; 
contentus,  with  Abl.,  401,n.6. 

contingit-with  ut,  653,3;  contigit, 

with  Dat.,  346,R.2;  sequence  after,  513, 

n.2;  attraction  of  pred.  after,  635.B.3. 
continuance— vba.  of,  with  Inf.,  423,  and 

n.2. 
contra— position  of,  413,  R.l;  as  adv.,  415, 

as  prep.,  416,9 ;  with  atque,  643,n.3. 
contracting— \bB.  of,  with  Ace.  Ger.,  430. 
contraction— of  shorts,  732. 
COntrfirius— with  Gen.  or  Dat.,  359,  R.l ; 

with  atque,  643, n.3. 
contrasts— with     hlC— ille,     307,RB.1,2  ; 

with  ipse,  311,  b.1;  with  aliquis,  314; 

alter-alter,  etc.,  323. 
COnvenire— I«dic.    for    Subjv.,    254,R.l; 

with  Dat.,  346.N.2,  347.R.2. 
convicting— vbs.  of,  with  Gen.,  378;  other 

constr.,  ib.  R.2. 
coordination— defined,  472;  without  con- 
junction, 472,  R.  ;   syntax  of,  473-503 ; 

copulative,  474-482;    adversative,  483- 

491 ;  disjunctive,  492-497  ;   causal  and 

illative,  498-503. 
C5pia— with  Inf.,  428.N.2. 
copula— with  pred.,  205;  itself  a  pred.,  ib. 

n.;  omitted,  209;  agrees  with   pred., 

2H,r.1,ex.c. 
copulative— vbs.,  206;  with  Nom.  and  Inf., 

ib.  R.3.    Particles,  474 ;  omitted,  ib.  n., 

481.    Sentences,  474-482 ;  use  of  neg.  to 

connect,  480. 
cor— d eel.  of,  63,8 ;  cordl  est)  with  Inf., 

422.N.5. 
coram— as  adv.,  415;  as  prep.,  417,3. 
cornus — decl.  of,  68,5. 
Corpus— decl.  of,  48. 
correlatives— 109-111 ;  pronominahadjs., 

109;  ad  vs.,  110;  cpds.,  HI;  coordinating 

particles,  as  turn— turn,  alias— alias, 

etc.,  482;  of  Bel.,  618;  absorption  of,  619, 


621;  position  of,  620;  in  comparative 
sentences,  642;  omitted,  642,3. 

correption— 744. 

COS  -defective,  70,D. 

countries— in  Ace.,  with  prep.,  337, R.l ; 
without,  i&.Nl;  in  Abl.,  391, N. 

CrassitttdO— with  Ace.  of  Extent,  3353-1. 

Crassus— with  Ace.  of  Extent,  335.B.1. 

crastinl-as  Loc.,  411.N.1. 

crefire-  with  two  Aces.,  340;  with  two 
Noma.,  206. 

creation— vbs.  of,  with  Inf.,  280,1,6. 

crfidere— personal  in  pass.,  217,  N.l;  with 
Dat ,  346.R.2 ;  with  Inf.,  527.R.2  ;  credi- 
tor, with  Inf.,  528.B.2. 

cretic— foot,  734  ;  substitutions  for,  806; 
rhythms,  806-810. 

crucifirl— with  Inf.,  533.R.1. 

CQius— as  pos8.  pron.,  106,n.4. 

Culpa— with  Epexegetical  Gen.,  361,2. 

Cum— and  quom,  7  ;  in  composition,  9,4 ; 
with  subst.  to  form  cpd  subj.,  285, n.2; 
vbs.  cpd.  with4ake  Ace.,  or  Dat.,  331, 
347  ;  with  Abl.  of  Attendance,  392,  and 
R.1 ;  to  indicate  Time,  394, n.2,  with  Abl. 
of  Manner,  399;  with  unnatural  produc- 
tions, 400.B.2;  position  of, 413, R.l;  with 
Abl.  Ger.,  433  ;  as  prep.,  417,4 ;  with  e5 
and  quod,  525, 2, n  2  ;  (prfmum).  a* 
soon  as,  561-563 ;  Causal,.  564.N.2 ;  with 
Iterative  action,  566,  567  ;  with  Subjv., 
ib.  n.;  derivation  of,  578  ;  general  view 
of,  579  ;  Temporal,  580;  fuit  Cum,  *&• 
R.1 ;  meminl  cum,  *&•  R-2;  with  Lapses 
of  Time,  ib.  r.3;  in  early  Latin,  ib.  N.l ; 
Inverse,  581 ;  Explicative,  582  ;  Condi- 
tional, 583,  590, n. 3;  Iterative,  584;  with 
Subjv.,  ib.  r.;  Circumstantial,  585-588; 
Historical,  585;  Causal,  586;  Concessive 
and  Adversative,  587;  cum  nOn  =  toitlir 
out,  ib.  R.2;  cum— tum,  588;  mood,  ib. 
2;  cum  interim,  with  Inf.,  635.N.2;  with 
Indie,  retained  in  6.O.,  665, R.3. 

-cumque— makes  general  relatives.  111,2. 

Ctlncta— Ace.  of  Respect,  338,2;  may  omit 
in  with  Abl.  of  Place,  388. 

CUnCtSrI— with  Inf.,  423,2,n.2. 

CUpere— with  Pf.  Inf.,  280,2.e,N.  ;  with 
Dat.,  346.R.2 ;  cupientl  est,  353.N.2 ; 
with  Inf.,  423.2.N.2;  638, n. 4  ;  cupiSns, 
with  Gen.,  375.N.2. 

cupiditfis-with  ut,  546.N.2. 

CUpidus—  with  Gen,  374.N.5. 

cupressus— decl.  of,  68,5. 
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cura-with  ut,  646.N.2;  ctlrae  est,  with 

Inf.,422,N.5. 
CtLrftre— with  Inf.,  423.2.N.2;  with  Ace. 

Ger.,  430.N.1 ;  with  part.,  637.N.2;  with 

Ut,  546.N.1;  ctLrft  Ut  for  Imp  v.,  271,1, 

and  2,n.2. 
CurriculO— *«  Abl.  of  Manner,  399,n.1. 

Dactylic— foot,  734  ;  substitutions,  783 ; 
rhythm,  736  ;  rhythms,  783-789. 

damnfis— indeclinable,  85,C. 

daps— defective,  70.D. 

dare— Pf-  dedrot,  131,6 ;  Pr.  danunt, 
133,iv.,n.2  ;  with  ad  or  Dat.,  345.R.2  ; 
with  Final  Dat.,  356.B  2.  operam,  with 
Dat.  Ger.,  429.N.1,  or  ut,  546.N.1 ;  with 
Ace.  Ger.,  430,  N.l  ;  nflptum,  etc.,  435, 
N.l;  with  Pf.  part,  537.N.2;  permit,  with 
ut,  553.2. 

dative — defined,  23,3  ;  1st  decl.  in  £1,  5, 
SOUS,  fiS,  6l8,  29,nn.3,4;  3d  decl.  in  ei, 
e,  37,2;  4th  decl.  in  ubus,  uel,  fl,  61,R., 
and  n.2  ;  5th  decl.,  u%common,  63.R.1 ; 
in  6, 1,  *&•  n.2;  in  Greek  substs.,  66.N.2; 
in  adjs.  in  &I}  ft,  fibus,  Is  (for  ilg),  75. 
nn.2,6  ;  in  I  of  pron.  adjs.,  76,2 ;  with 
act.  vb.  unchanged  in  pass.,  217,  346, 
B.1;  gives  End  with  vbs.  of  Taking,  etc., 
340.R.2;  with  ei  and  yae,  343.1.N.2;  of 
Indirect  Obj.,  344;  with  trans,  vbs., 
345  ;  with  vbs.  of  Taking  Away,  t'6.  b.1  ; 
and  prO,  ib.  r.2  ;  with  intrans.  vbs., 
346;  with  cpd.  vbs.,  347;  with  vbs.  cpd. 
with  d6,  OX,  ab,  ib.  R-5  ;  and  Ace.  with 
vbs.  of  Giving  and  Putting,  348;  of  Pos- 
sessor, 349;  of  Personal  Interest,  350 ; 
Ethical,  351 ;  of  Reference,  352,  353 ; 
with  participles,  353;  of  Agent,  215, 
354;  Double,  356;  with  substs.,  357;  Lo- 
cal, 358  ;  with  adjs.,  359  ;  with  cpds.  of 
di,  die,  390.2.N.5;  of  Ger.,  429. 

d$— with  Abl.  for  second  Ace.,  339,nn.2,3; 
vbs.  cpd.  with  take  Dat,  347, R. 5  ;  with 
Abl.  of  Separation,  390,1,  and  2  ;  to  indi- 
cate Time,  394, n.2;  with  Abl.  of  Origin, 
395,and  n.2  ;  with  Abl.  of  Respect,  397, 
N.l;  with  Abl.  of  Cause,  408.N.3;  position 
of,  413, K.l  ;  as  prep.,  416,5  ;  with  Abl. 
Ger.,  433  ;  with  part,  437,n.2  ;  dfi  eO 
quod,  525.2.N.2. 

death— deponent  vb.  of  as  act.  in  Abl.  Abs., 
410.N.1. 

dfibfire— Indie,  for  Subjv.,  254,  R.l;  Impf. 
as  tense  of  Disappointment,  t'6.  b.2  ; 


with  Pf.  Inf.,  283,2,6,  and  n.S;  withlnt, 
423,2,  n.2 

decSre— with  Pf.  Inf.,  280.2.O.B.1;  with 
Dat ,  346, n. 3  ;  with  Abl.  of  Respect, 
397  N.2 

dScernere— with  Inf ,  423,2,n.2,  and  546, 
b.1  ;  with  ut,  546.n1. 

declension — defined,  17 ;  varieties  of,  27  ; 
rules  for,  28;  1st,  29, 30,  2d,  31-33;  stems 
in  -ro  and  -ero,  32;  3d,  35-60;  stems  of, 
35 ;  formation  of  Nom.  Sg.,  36  ;  liquid 
stems,  39-46;  sibilant,  47-49;  mute,  50- 
65;  vowel,  56-59;  4th,  61,  62;  5th,  63,  64; 
vary  between  5th  and  3d,  63, b.2  ;  of 
Greek  substs.,  65  ;  adjs.  of  lat  and  2d, 
73  ;  of  pron.  adjs  ,  76 ;  parts.,  80 

decOrUB— with  Abl.,  397.N.2. 

decreeing— vbs.  of,  with  Dat.  Ger.,  429,2. 

dSdecet-with  Inf.,  422.N.4. 

deesae— with  Dat.,  349  R.4. 

dSferre— with  Gen.  of  Charge,  378.B.1. 

d8fe8SUS—  with  Inf.,421,N.l,c. 

dSficere— with  Ace.,  346,n.3. 

dSflgere— with  in  and  Abl.,  385.R.1. 

degree— ad  vs.  of,  modify  other  advs.,  459, 

N.2. 

dfiicere— with  Abl.,390,2,N.3. 
dSlectfirl— with  Ace.,  346.N.3. 
deliberative   questions— 265 ;    Subjv.  in 

6.O.,  651.R.2. 
dellberStum  est— with  inf.,  423.2.N.2. 
delicium— decl.  of,  68,3. 
dfiligere— with  two  Aces.,  340 ;  with  two 

NomB.,  206. 
demanding— vbs.  of,  with  ut,  546. 

dSmergere— with  in  and  aw.,  385,r.i. 

dSmlrarl— with  inf.,  533.R.1. 

dSmOnstrare— with  inf.,  527.R.2. 

demonstratives— 104 ;  attracted  in  Gen- 
der, 2U.R-5,  and  n.3  ;  syntax  of,  305- 
307  ;  hie,  305  ;  iste,  306;  ille,  307  ;  hie 
— ille,  ib.  rr.1,2;  advs.  similarly  used, 
ib.  r  3  ;  strengthened  by  quidem,  ib. 
r.4  ;  reflexive  of,  521,R-5  ;  followed  by 
quod,  525,2  ;  continue  a  rel.  clause, 
636.N.1;  position  of,  676.B.1. 

dfimovfire— with  Abl.,  390.2.N.3. 

denominative— 179,2,  and  n.;  Pf.  of  vbs., 
134, v.;  formation  of  vbs.,  192. 

dense  growths — suffixes  for,  181.11. 

den  tats— 6,1;  suffixes  with,  186. 

dfipellere-with  Abl.,  390,2,n.3. 

deponent— 113  ;  conjugation,  128;  list  of, 
163-166;  semi-,  167;  how  used,  220. 
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dfiprecfirl-with  n8, 548.N.1. 
dfiprehendl— with  Gen.  of  Charge,  378. 

B.l. 

depriving—  vbs.  of,  with  Abl.,  405,  n. 
derivative  words — 179,2. 
descent— suffixes  for,  182,11. 
dSslderSre-with  Inf.,  423,2,n.2. 
desiderative  verbs — formation  of,  191,3. 
desinere— with  inf.,  423,2,nn.2,3. 
desire— adjs.  of,  with  Gen.,  374  ;  vbs.  of, 

with  Inf.,  281,c;  423,2,nn.2,4;  sequence 

after,  515.  R.  3  ;  with  Ace.  and  Inf.,  532  ; 

with  ut.  *&•  n.1-4  ;  with  part.,  537, N.l ; 

with  complementary  Final  clause,  646. 
deeistere— with  Abl.,  390.2.N.3. 
dfiepgrare— with  Dat.,  346, R. 2 ;  with  Inf., 

527.R.2. 
determinative  pronouns— 103  ;  syntax  of, 

308. 
dfiterr fire- with  inf.,  423.2.N.2 ;  with  nfi, 

648.N.1 ;  with  quominus,  549,n.1. 
dfiturbare-with  Abl.,  390.2.N.3. 
deus— decl.  of,  33.B.6. 
dexter— decL  of,  74.B.1 ;  Comp.  of,  87,1, 

B.1 ;  ib.  2  and  7, 
diaeresis — 5,  763. 
dialysis— 724. 
diastole"— 721. 
dica— defective,  70.D. 
dlcere— with  two  Noma,  in  pass.,  206 ; 

omission  of,  209,  n.  5  ;  dlxerat  as  Aor., 

241.N.1 ;  dlcat,  dlxerit  aliquis,  267.2  ; 

with  Ace.  and  Inf.,  527.B.1 ;  with  Norn. 

and  Inf.,  528,  and  n.1  ;    dlcitur  and 

dictum  est,  ib.  b.2  ;  not  confined  to  3d 

person,  ib.  n.4;  with  ut,  646.N.1 ;  die, 

with  Indie,  question,  467,n.;  dictU,  in 

Sup.,  436.N. 
[diciOl— defective,  70,D. 
di6— as  Loc,  91,3;  as  Abl.  of  Time,  393, 

B.5  ;  difl,  by  day,  91,2/. 
difference— measure  of,  403 ;  vbs.  of,  with 

Abl.,  ib.  N.l. 
differre— with  Dat.,  346,n.6. 

difficile— comparison  of,  87,3;  with  est 
forSubjv.,264.B.l;  with  Inf.,  421,n.1,c. 

difficulty— adjs.  of,  with  Abl.  Sup.,  436.N.2. 

diffldere— with  Dat.,  346.B.2,  and  n.2; 
not  Abl.,  401.N.6. 

dlgnSrl— with  Abl.  of  Respect,  397.N.2. 

dlgnus— with  Gen.,  374.N.10 ;  with  Abl. 
of  Respect,  397,  sr.  2 ;  constr.  after,  562, 
b  2  ;  qui  or  ut,  with  Subjv.,  631,1,  and 
B.2. 

33 


diluvium-  heteroclite,  68,6. 
diminutive— suffixes  for,  181,12,  182,12; 

vbs.,  192,2. 
diphthongs — i  and   n.  ;    length  of,  14 : 

quantity  of,  706. 
dis— in  composition,  9,4. 
disagreement—  vbs.  of,  with  Dat.,  346,K.6. 

dlscere— pass,  of  docere,  339.N.4;  with 
Inf.,  627.B.1. 

discrepare— with  Dat.,  346.N.6. 

discrucifirl-with  Inf.,  633.B  1. 

disgust— adjs.  of,  with  Gen.,  374. 

disinclination — adj.  of,  for  ad  vs.,  325,B.6. 

disjunctive— particles,  492 ;  sentences, 
492-497;  particles  omitted,  492, n:;  ques- 
tions, 452;  forms  of,  458;  indirect,  460,2. 

displeasure— vbs.  of,  with  Dat.,  346  ;  adjs. 
of,  with  Abl.  Sup.,  436.N.2. 

displicere— with  Dat.,  346,b.2;  displi- 
cet,  withInf.,422,N.4. 

disproportion— by  quam  pr5,  qui,  ut, 
etc.,  298;  by  positive,  with  preps.,  ib. 
b.  ;  omission  of  ut  after  quam,  ib.  n.2. 

dispudet— with  Gen.,  377.N.1 ;  with  Inf., 
422.N.4. 

dissent  ire— with  Dat.,  346.N.6. 

dissimilation— of  Consonants,  9,5. 

dissimilis— Comp.  of,  87,3. 

dissimulare— with  inf.,  527,b.2. 

distaedet— with  Gen.,  377.N.1. 

dlst&re— with  Ace,  or  S  and  Abl.,  335,b. 
2  ;  with  Dat.,  346,  n.6  ;  with  Abl.  01 
Measure,  403, N.l. 

distributives— 97 ;  with  plurSlia  tan- 
tum,  ib.  B.3  ;  for  cardinals,  ib.  n.1,  296, 
n.  ;  syntax  of,  295;  in  apposition,  323. 

dlverbium— 747. 

dives— Comp.  of,  87,10. 

dlvlnam    rem    facere— with  Abl.  of 

Means,  401.N.4. 
docfire— with  two  Aces.,  or  d8, 339,  and  b. 

1;  with  ab,  ib.  b.2;  doctus,  ib.  b.2,  and 

N.4;  dlscere  as  pass.,  ib.nA;  constr. 

after,  423, n.6. 
doing— vbs.  of,  take  obj.  clause,  523,  and 

525,1.  and  n.4. 
dolfire— with  Inf.,  533.B.1 ;  dolet,  with 

Dat.,  346.N.1 ;  with  Dat.  and  Inf.,  533, 

B.1. 

dolO— as  Abl.  of  Manner,  399,N.l. 

domus — decl.,  61,b.2,  68,5;  Ace.  as  Limit 
of  Motion,  337;  Abl.  of  Separation,  390, 
2;  doml,  411.K.2 ;  with  Gen.  of  poss. 
pron.,  411.B.4. 
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donSre— with  Dat.  and  Ace.,  or  Ace.  and 
Abl..  348.B.1. 

dOneO— derivation,  668  and  b.;  of  com- 
plete coextension,  with  Indie.,  669; 
until,  with  Indie..  671;  io verse,  ib.  n.6; 
with  Subjv.,  672;  to  express  subordina- 
tion, iff.  B. 

domcum— 668:  range  of,  571.N.4. 

.dOnique — range  of,  571,  n.  4. 

doubt— vbs.  of,  with  quln,  666,2. 

dropping— \ba.  of,  with  qnod  clause,  626, 
1;  with  ut,  if>.  N.4. 

dnbitfire-an,  467,2;  with  Inf.,  423, 2, N. 
2;  n5n  dubitO,  with  quln,  666,2,b.1; 
with  Interrog.,  ib.  b.2  ;  with  Inf.,  to. 
B.3,  and  n. 

dubium— with  an  and  Subjv.,  457,2. 

dllcere— with  pred.  Nom.  or  phrase,  206, 
B.1;  with  Final  Dat.,  366.B.2;  with  Gen. 
of  Price,  370;  pgnsl  dttoere,380,l,N.2; 
deem,  with  Ace.  and  Inf.,  527.R.2;  lead, 
with  tit,  663,2. 

dum— enclitic,  with  Imp  v.,  260;  with  Pr. 
Indie,  229,b.;  force  of,  668,b.  ;  of  com- 
plete coextension,  669;  of  partial  coex- 
tension, 570;  until,  with  Indie,  571;  with 
Subjv.,  572;  to  express  subordination, 
to.  b.;  provided  that,  573;  with  modo, 
to.;  with  Pr.  for  participle,  570,  n  N.l 
and  2  ;  causal,  t6. ;  retained,  with  Indie, 
in  O.O.,  655.B  3,  663.1.N.1. 

dummodo— provided  thai,  573. 

duo — decl.  of,  73, R.,  95,  and  ambO,  uter- 
que,  292. 

dflritia— beteroclite,  68,2. 

duty— vbs.  of,  with  Inf.,  423  and  n.2. 

E— sound  of,  3;  weakening  of,  8,1;  length 

of  final,  707,2;  $  and  ex  in  comp.,  9,4. 
ease— adjs.  of,  with  Abl.  Sup.,  436.N.2. 
ebur— decl.  of,  44,5. 
Ccastor— strengthens  atque,  477, n.2. 
ecce— with  Ace.  and  Nom.,  343,1, n.2. 
eoquis— 106  and  n.5. 
ecthlipsis— 719,2. 
edere— conjugation  of,  172,N. 
MIcere-with  Inf.,  527,b.2;  with  ut,  546, 

ic.1. 
fidflcere— with  Abl.,  390.2.N.3. 
effecting— vbs.  of,   have  Final  Sequence, 

643,  R.l,  and  n.2;  constr.  of,  663. 
efferre— with  Abl.,  390.2.N.3. 
efficere— with  Subjv.  and  at,  553,1  and  3; 

with  Int.  527.B.2,  553,2,n. 


egfinus— Comp.  of,  87,5 ;  with  Gen.  or 

Abl.,  405, n. 3. 
egfire— with  Gen.  or  Ace,  383,1,  405, n.2. 
ego— decl.  of,  100;  Gen.  PL,  nostrum, 

nostrl,  100.B  2,  304,2  and  3;  poss.  prou. 

instead,  ib.  2.N.2;  nOS  in  O.O..  660,4. 
•gredl-with  Abl.,  390.2.N.3. 
egregift— adv.  of  Degree,  439, n.2. 
ei— with  Dat.  in  exclamations,  343.1.N.2. 
fiicere— with  Abl.,  390,2,n.3. 
filabl- with  Abl.,  390,2^.3. 
Elegiambus— 821. 
elision— 719,1;  in  lam.  Sen.,  769.N.3;  in 

Dao.  Hex.,  784, n.5;  in  Pent,  786,n.2;  in 

Sapphic,  797, n. 3;  in  Asclepiadean,  802, 

N.2. 

ellipsis— 688;  see  Omission. 
6m— with   Ace    of  Exclamation,   343,1, 
N.2. 

emere— with  Gen.,  379;  bene  emere,  380, 

2,B. 

eminence— words  of,  with  Abl.,  397,N.2. 

fimittere— with  aw.,  390,2,n.3. 

emotion — vbs.  of,  with  Ace,  330, R.  and  n. 

2,  333,1.  n.1;  vbs.  of,  with  Abl.  of  Cause, 
408;  with  Ace  and  Inf.,  633;  in  Nom.  of 
Part.,  536, n.2;  Causal  sentences  after, 
542  aud  b.;  perplexing,  with  indirect 
question  or  si,  542,  N.l. 

emphasis— in  arrangement,  672, 2, a. 
8n— in  exclamations,  343,1,  n.2. 
ensilage— 693. 
enclitics— effect  of,  on  pronunciation,  15, 

B.1. 

endeavor— vbs.  of,  with  nt,  646,1. 
ending— vbs.    of,   with    Inf.,   423,2    and 

N.2. 

endings— of  cases.  26,2.  27. 

endowing— vbs.  of,  with  Abl.  of  Means, 

401.N.1. 
enim— position  of,  413,n.3,  484, b.,  498.N.1; 

yes  for,  471, b.;  strengthens  sed,  485, n. 

3,  498 ;  asseverative,  498, n.2  ;  combina- 
tions of,  ib.  n.6;  after  quia,  ib.  n.7. 

enimv6r9— strengthens  sed,  485.N.3. 
toltl— with  Inf.,  423.2.N.2. 
enumerations— in  Abl.  without  in,  387. 
epanorthosis— 484.B  1. 
epeuthesis— of  vowels,  8,3;  of  consonants, 

9,7. 
epicene  substantives— 21,3. 
epnlum— heteroclite,  68,3. 
ergS— use  of,  416,10;  with  Ace  Ger.,  432, 

N.l. 
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ergfr-with  Gen.,  373;  as  adv.,  399,  n.1  ; 
with  Gen.  Ger.,  428.B.2  :  usage  of,  502 
and  n.1  ;  position  of,  16.  n.2  ;  combina- 
tions of,  t'6.  n.3. 

Cripere— with  AbL,  390,2,n.3. 

firadire— with  Abl.  or  d8,  339, b. 2  and  n. 
3;  with  in  or  Abl.,  401, N.1. 

6886— conjugation  of,  lift;  early  forms,  to. 
nn.;  cpds.,  117;  ascopula,206;  esseprO, 
in  numerQ,  etc.,  206,r1;  omitted,  209 
and  nn.,  280,2,a,R.2  and  c ;  with  Fut. 
part,  to  form  periphrastic,  247 ;  cpd. 
tenses  with  fal,  etc.,  ib.  n.1 ;  forem 
for  essem,  ib.  n.1,  250,n.2,  251.N-2; 
with  Pr.  part.,  247.N.2  ;  fatfLrum 
6886  at,  248:  other  forms,  ib.  nn.;  in 
60  est  at,  249;  with  Pf.  part,  250; 
variations,  ib.  bb.,nn.  ;  with  Ger.,  251.1 ; 
with  Final  Dat.,  356.B.2;  with  Double 
Dat.,  to.  r.3  ;  with  Gen.,  379 ;  with  in 
and  Ace,  385, n.3  ;  with  Abl.,  401, n. 7; 
with  Gen.  Ger.,  428, R. 2;  with  Dat.  Ger., 
429.1  ;  fntfLmS  as  adj.,  437.N.  ;  et86 
quod,  526,1, n.2;  est,  it  **  <*e  case,  with 
at,  553,3 ;  fait  Cam,  with  Subjv.,  580, 
b.1  ;  restrictions  with,  627, b. 2  ;  sunt 
qui,  with  Subjv.,  631,2. 

esseda— heteroclite,  68,1. 

et— in  numerals,  96,4,  97,4;  et— et,  with 
PI.,  285,n.  ;  usage  of,  475;  =  et  tamen, 
ib.  n.1;  for  etiam,  ib,  n.2,  482.5.N.2; 
omitted,  481, 2,n.  and  8  ;  with  adjs.  of 
Likeness  and  Unlikeness,  643.N.2. 

etenim— tise  of,  498  and  nn. 

Ethical  Dative— 351. 

etiam— strengthens  comparative,  301 ; 
syntax  of.  478 and  nn.;  yes,  471,1;  and 
quoque,  479  b.  and  n.1;  with  turn,  478, 
N.1;  after  sed,  V0rum,  482,5,  and  n.1. 

etiamsi— 603  and  n.;  syntax  of,  604  and 

RB. 

et 81—603;  with  Indie,  or  Subjv.,  604:  and 

yet,  ib.  B.2;  with  part.,  609, N.1,  667, N.; 

with  adj.  or  adv.,  ib.  n.2;  with  Inf.,  635, 

N.2. 
6v5dere— with  two  Noms.,  206. 
fivenit— with    Dat.,    346.B.2;    with    nt, 

563,3. 
event — suffixes  for,  181,2. 
Cvertere— with  Abl.,  390,2,n.3. 
ez — in  comp.,  9,4;  vbs.  cpd.  with,  take 

Dat.,  347, b. 5:  with  Abl.  of  Separation. 

390,1  and  2;  with  Towns,  391,  R.l;  with 

AbL  of  Origin,  395  and  n.2;  with  Abl.  of 


Material,  396;  with  Abl.  of  Respect,  397, 
N.1;  with  Abl.  of  Measure,  402, R. 2;  with 
Abl.  of  Cause,  408.N.3,  413.B.1;  use  as 
prep.,  417,6;  with  Abl.  Ger.,  433;  6X  66 
quod,  525.2.N.2. 

exadversos— use  of,  416,2. 

exefidere-with  Abl.,  390.2.N.3. 

excellere— with  Dat.,  347,b.4;  with  Abl. 
of  Respect,  397.N.2:  with  Abl.  of  Meas- 
ure, 403.N.1. 

excepts -with  qaod,  625.2.N.2. 

exclamations— in  Ace.,  343,1;  in  Gen., 
383,3;  in  Ace.  and  Inf.,  634;  exclamatory 
questions,  558. 

exclfldere— with  Abl.,  390,2, n.3. 

excluding— vbs.  of,  with  Abl.,  390  2. 

exemplum— iu  phrases  with  ut,  546, n.2. 

exigere— with  ordinal,  294;  with  two 
Aces.,  339  and  n.1. 

exlre-witb  Abl.,  390,2,n.3. 

existimare— with  Gen.,  379;  with  ex  and 
Abl.,  402, R. 2;  with  Norn,  and  Inf.,  528, 
N.1;  with  Ace.  and  Inf.,  527, k. 2. 

exlfix— defective,  85,2. 

exorare-with  nt,  553,2. 

exOrdlrl— with  Inf.,  423.2.N.2. 

expedit— with  Dat.,  346, R. 2. 

expellere— with  aw.,  390.2.N.3. 

expers— with  Gen.,  374.N.2  ;   with  Abl., 

390.3.N.1. 
expetere— with  Pf.  Inf.  pass.,  280,2  cn. 
explfire— with   Gen.,  383,1,N.2;    explfi- 

nunt,  133.iv.n.2. 
explicative  cum— 580,nn.1,2,  582. 
expOnere— with  in  and  Ace.  385,n.2. 
expSscere— with  two  Aces.,  339  and  n.1. 
exprimere— with  nt,  653, 1. 
expognare— with  nt,  653, 1. 
exseqoifis— with  ire,  333,2,b.  • 
exsistere— with  Abl.,  390,2,n.3. 
exsolvere— with  Abl.,  390,2,n.s. 
exspectare— constr.  of,  572. 
exspectStiOne-as  Abl.  of  Respect,  398, 

N.1. 

exspes— defective,  85,2. 

extent— in  Degree,  334;  in  Space,  335;  in 

Time,  336;  Ace.  of,  as  subj.  of  pass., 

336,N.3. 
exterior— Comp.  of,  87,2  and  7. 
extorqufire— with  ut,  553,1. 
extrfi— as  adv.,  415;  as  prep..  416,11. 
extrfimum— Comp.  of,  87,2  :  with  masc 

subj.,  2H.B.4  ;  with  nt,  653,4. 

extorbSre-with  Abl.,  390,2,n.3, 
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exul— with  Ace.  of  Respect,  338.W.2;  with 
Dat  and  Ace.,  or  Ace.  and  Abl..  348,b.1. 

facere— early  Pf.,  feeed,  131,6  ;  omission 
of,  209,  n.  5 ;  mirum  factum,  209.N.2 ; 
lac  (ut)  'or  Impv.,  271,1 ;  lttdos  and 
second  Ace.,  342  ;  with  pred.  Gen.,  366, 
b.1  ;  nihil  reliqul,  369,  r.  2 ;  quod  fa- 
cere  possum,  372,  n. 3 ;  with  ream  and 
Gen.,  378. n.  1  ;  with  Gen.  of  Price,  379  ; 
bonl,  ib.  i.n.2  ;  (sacrum)  facere,  with 
Abl.,  401. nn. 4,7;  flnem  facere,  with 
Dat.  Ger..  429.N.1 ;  represent,  with  Ace. 
and  Inf.,  527.B.2;  with  Pf.  part,  537,  n.  2; 
with  consecutive  clause,  653,1 ;  with 
Inf„  563.2.N.;  facere  (fax5)  Ut  as  pe- 
riphrasis, ib.  l ;  n5n  possum  (facere) 
quln,  656 ;  Sup.  of,  436,n. 

facilis— comparison  of,  87,3;  with  Inf., 
421,n.1,c. 

facinus— with  est  and  Inf.,  422.N.2. 

foex— decl.  of,  52,7,  70.C. 

fSgUB— heteroclite,  68,5. 

falsus— without  Comp.,  87,9  ;  with  ut, 
653,4. 

fama— with  est  and  Inf.,  627. r, 2. 

fames—  heteroclite,  68,8. 

farl— conj.  of,  175,3,  and  n. 

fas— 70.  B. ;  withlnf..  422.N.2, 428.N.2;  with 
Abl.  Sup.,  436, n. 2. 

fattening— vbs.  of,  with  ex,  ab,  d8,  385. 
B.2. 

fastldioSUfl— with  Gen.,  374.N.5. 

fatfirl— with  Ace.  and  Inf.,  527.R.2. 

fStum— with  est  and  Inf.,  422,n.2,  and 
428.N.2. 

[faux]-decl.  of,  52,7. 

fav6re-with  Dat.,  346, b. 2. 

fear— sequence  after  vbs.  of,  615.R.3 ; 
clauses  of,  and  Final  Clauses,  643, r.3  ; 
syntax  of  clause  of,  550;  Inf.  or  Indirect 
question  after,  ib.  nn.4,5. 

femur— decl.  of,  44,5,  68,12. 

ferfi—  position  of,  677,R.l. 

ferlre-withfoedus,  333,  2,b. 

ferOx— with  est  and  Inf.,  533,R.l. 

ferre— conj.  of,  171;  legem  with  ut, 
546, n.1  ;  in  phrases  with  ut,  653,1 
and  2. 

fSstlnSre-with  Inf.,  423,2,n.2. 

flCUS— heteroclite,  68,5. 

fidem— habere  with  Dat.,  346,n.  5. 

fldere— with  Dat.,  346,b.2  and  n.2  ;  with 
Abl.,  401.N.6. 


fieri— conjugation  of,  173  and  hn.  ;  with 
two  Noms.,  206,  304.B.1 ;  with.  Gen.  of 
Price.  379  ;  with  ex  or  de,  396,N.2  ;  =  to 
be  sacrificed,  with  Abl.,  401,nn.5,7;  with 
ut,  653,3;  fieri  potis  est  ut,  ib.  n. 

agure— Whole  and  Part,  323, n.2;  Figures 
of  Syntax  and  Rhetoric,  688-700;  of 
Prosody,  718-728. 

fllia— decl.  of,  29.B.4. 

filling— vbs.  of,  with  Abl.,  405. 

fllum— heterogeneous,  67,2,6. 

final  sentences  —  with  Interrogative 
particle,  470 ;  general  view,  643.  644 ; 
Pure,  545;  ut  ne,  or  ut  non,  ib.  bb.1,2; 
Complementary,  646-549  ;  with  vbs.  of 
Will  and  Desire,  646 ;  Inf.  instead,  ib. 
b.1  ;  with  vbs.  of  Hindering,  547-549 ; 
Subjv.  without  ut,  ib.  B.2 ;  ut  n6,  ib. 
B.3  ;  with  Substantives,  ib.  n.2  ;  Inf. 
instead,  ib.  N.3 ;  nS  with  vbs.  of  Pre- 
venting, 548;  quOminus,  549;  with  vbs. 
of  Fear,  550;  eight  circumlocutions  for, 
644. R. 2 ;  sequence  in,  512.  * 

final  syllables — quantity  of,  7U-713. 

fine— in  Gen.  or  Abl.,  378.B.3. 

fined)— as  prep.,  417,7. 

fitness— adjs.  of,  with  Dat.,  359;  with  Dat. 
Ger.,  429. 

flSgitfire-with  Abl.  or  fi,  339.R.1,  and 
N.1;  with  ut,  646,nn.1,3. 

flftgitium  hominis— 369,n.i,  861.N.3. 

fl&men — defective,  70, D. 

fioccl— as  Gen.  of  Price,  380,1. 

fluere— with  Abl.  of  Means,  401, n, 5. 

flumen— with  Gen.  of  App.,  361,n.1. 

foedus— with  ferlre,  333,  2,b.;  in  phrases 
with  ut,  646.N.2. 

following— vbs.  of.  with  ut,  653,3. 

foot— in  Metre,  733 ;  names  of,  734 ;  equal- 
ity of,  740  ;  conflict  of  Word  and  Verse, 
750. 

forSs-91,M. 

forbidding— vbs.  of,  with  Dat.,  346  ;  with 
ne,648. 

forgetting— vbs.  of,  with  Gen.  or  Ace.,  376 
and  b.2. 

formation  of  words— 176-200 ;  simple 
words,  179-192;  primitives  and  deriva- 
tives, 179  ;  suffixes,  180  ;  formation  of 
substs.,  181 ;  of  adjs.,  182 ;  with  suf- 
fixes, 183.  Suffixes  in  detail— vowels, 
184 ;  gutturals,  185  ;  dentals,  186 ;  la- 
bials, 187  ;  «,  188  ;  liquids,  189 ;  forma, 
tdon   of   vbs.,   190;    verbRlia,' 191 ; 
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frequentatives  or  inteusives,  ib.  1 ;  in- 
choatives, ib.  2 ;  desideratives,  ib.  8 ; 
causatives,  ib.  4 ;  meditatives,  ib.  5 ; 
dSnOmin&tlva,  192 ;  cpd.  words,  193- 
200;  substs.,  191-108 ;  vbs.,199,  200;  see 
compounds. 
formldSre— with  Inf.,  423,2,  n  2,  and  533, 

R.l. 

fiSrsitan— 457,2,n. 

forte  11181—591,8.4,  and  n.3. 

fortiter— wry,  439.N.3. 

forum— defective,  70,D. 

fraude— as  Abl.  of  Manner,  399, N.l. 

fremere— with  Ace.  and  Inf.,533,R-l. 

frequSns— in  pred.  attribution,  325.R.6  ; 
with  Abl.,  405.N.3. 

frequentative  verbs— formation  of,  191,1. 

fretum— heteroclite,  68,5. 

frfitus— with  Abl.,  401.N.6. 

friendliness— adjs.  of,  with  Dat.,  369. 

frtlgl— 86,C;  Comp.  of,  90- 

frtti— with  Abl.,  407,  and  n.2,5 ;  personal 

*  Ger.,  427.N.5. 

frUnlsd— with  Abl.,  407,n.2,&. 

[frflx]  -defective,  70,D. 

fugere— with  Inf.  for  Impv.,  271,2,N.2; 
fugit  mfi,  with  Pr.  Inf.,  281.2.N. 

fagitfins— with  Gen.,  375.N.2. 

falmentnm— heteroclite,  68,3. 

fulness— suffixes  for,  182,10. 

fulness— adjs.  of,  with  Gen.,  374;  vbs.  of, 
with  Gen.,  383,1. 

function— suffixes  for,  181,9;  In  Dat.  Ger., 
429. 

fungi— with  Abl.,  406  and  N.2,c;  personal 
Ger.,  427, n. 5. 

fastis— heteroclite,  68,5. 

future— 112,3 ;  formation  of,  114,115; 
early  forms,  130,3 ;  part,  in  flmm  for 
fern.,  211  N.l;  definition  of, 223;  usage 
of,  243;  of  volQ  and  possum,  **>•  R-2;  as 
gnomic,  ib.  N.l ;  in  Impv.  sense,  243; 
periphrastioact.,  247;  Indie,  for  Deliber- 
ative Subjv.,  254,  n.2;  part,  act.,  283; 
part,  as  subst.,  437.N.1  ;  part,  as  an 
adj.,  438.N. ;  representation  of  in  O.  O., 
614,  516;  periphrastic  in  Unreal  Cond., 
♦'&.  R.l;  Inf.,  630;  in  rel.  sentences,  622; 
syntax  of  part.,  669, 670. 

future  perfect — 112,3 ;  formation  of, 
114,115;  in  8Q,  131,4,6,1;  defined,  223; 
syntax  of,  244;  as  Fut.,  ib.  b.1;  with 
n6l5,  VOlO,  pOSSUXIl,  tie,  ib.  R.3;  in 
both  clauses,  ib.  b.4  ;  independent  use 


of,  ib.  N.l ;  periphrastic,  with  habeQ, 
ib.  N.2  ;  as  Impv.,  245  ;  Representation 
of.  in  0.  O..  514,516;  Pf.  and  Plupf.  peri- 
phrastic in  Unreal  Condition,  516, R.l; 
in  rel.  sentences,  622. 

Galliambic  Verse— 818. 

gaudere— with  si,  542.N.1 ;  gSvIsus  as 
Pr..282,N. 

gender— 19;  common,  21,1;  epicene,  to.  3: 
substantlva  mQbilia,  ib.  2 ;  of  1st 
Decl.,  30;  of  2d  Decl.,  34;  of  3d  Decl.,  39, 
43,46,49,55,58  ;  of  4th  Decl.,  62;  of  5th 
Decl.,  64;  concord  in,  286,  neut.  Pi.  with 
feminines,  ib.  3. 

genitive— defined,  23,2 ;  of  1st  Decl.  in 
&8,  SI,  am,  29,bb.,nn.  ;  of  2d  Decl.  in  I 
(from  stems  in  io),  in  um,  in  el,  33,RR., 
nn.  ;  of  3d  Decl.  in  us,  68,  37,1 ;  in  nwi| 
ium,  38,2,  54,  57.R.3;  of  4th  Decl.  in  os, 
is,  IjUUm,  61, N.l,  of  5th  Decl.  in  es, 
81,  6,  63.N.1 ;  of  Greek  substs.  in  on, 
eOn,  65.R.1;  oes,  66.N.1;  of  adjs.,  73 ;  in 
X,  SI,  aes,  68,  um,  75, nn.  ;  of  pron.  adjs. 
in  IU8,  76,1:  of  adjs.  of  three  endings  in 
Um,  ium,  79,R.2,  82,  83, n.2;  of  Comp.  of 
part.,  89,R.3;  of  Cardinals,  95.R.2;  of 
Distributives,  97, R.l. 

not  subj.  of  pass.,  217.R.1 ;  with  mllle, 
293  and  n.;  with  Comp.  for  Abl..  296,n.2; 
mel,e^c,  as  objective,  304,2;  nostrum  as 
Part.,  ib.3;  poss.  pron.  for  Gen.,  304,2, n. 
2;  in  app.  to  poss.  pron.,  321, R. 2;  Part. 
Gen.  for  Part.  App.,  323, R  ;  with  nomen 
est,  349.R.6;  general  view, 360;  translated 
by  abstract  subst..  ib.  R.2;  Adnominal, 
Appositive,361;  Epexegetical,  361;  Pos- 
sessive, 362;  flSgitium  hominis,  361, 
N.l;  Family,  362, N.l;  Chorographic,  ib. 
n.2;  Subjective  and  Objective,  363;  two 
with  one  subst ,  ib  R  2  , 1st  and  8d  per- 
sons as  possessive,  364;  of  Quality.  365; 
as  Pred,  366,  with  facere,  ib.  R.l; 
auctoris,  ib  ,  generis,  368.R. ;  with 
prepositional  subst,  373;  with  adjs., 
374  and  nn.;  with  participles  and  ver- 
bals, 375;  with  vbs.  of  Memory,  376; 
with  vbs.  of  Emotion,  377;  with  Judicial 
vbs.,  378;  with  vbs.  of  Rating  and  Buy- 
ing, 379,380 ;  with  interest  and  rfifert, 
381;  with  vbs.  of  Fulness,  383,1;  with 
vbs.  of  Separation,  ib.  2 ;  in  Exclama- 
tions, ib.  3;  pred.  with  Inf.,  422.N.5; 
Ger.,  428 ;  with  esse,  oausS,  etc,  ib.  a* 
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3;  Ger.  with  PI.  subst.,  ib.  N.l ;  Ger. 
with  vb.,  ib.  N.4 ;  position  of,  676  and 

NN.1.2. 

genus-  decl.  of,  48;  id  genus,  336.N.2; 
with  Epexegetical  Gen..  361,2. 

gerfins-  with  Gen..  375,  n.2. 

gerund  and  gerundive— 112,5  ;  forma- 
tion of,  115,3 ;  early  forms,  130,8  ;  Agent 
of.  in  Dak,  215,2;  with  6886  to  form 
periphrasis,  251 ;  force  of  Gerundive, 
ib.  N.l;  syntax  of,  425-433;  and  Inf., 
425;  and  vb.,  426;  Gerundive  for 
Gerund,  427;  impersonal  Gerundive. 
i6.N.2;  from  intrans.  vbs.,  ib.  N.4  ;  Gen. 
of,  428;  Inf.  instead,  ib.  n.2;  depend- 
ing on  vb.,  ib.  n.4  ;  Dak  instead,  ib  n.5; 
Dat.  of,  429;  Ace.  of,  430 ;  Abl.  of,  431 ; 
paralleled  by  part.,  ib.  n.3;  Acc.  of, 
with  preps.,  432 ;  with  ad  after  vbs.  of 
Hindering,  ib.R.1 ;  Abl.  of,  with  preps., 
433. 

gestire— with  Inf.,  423,2,n.2,  533,b.1. 

glgnere— (genitns),  with  Abl.  of  Origin, 
395.N.1. 

giving— vbs.  of,  with  Dat.  and  Acc.,  or 
Acc.  and  Abl.,  348 ;  with  Inf.,  423.N.1.6. ; 
with  Acc.  Ger.,  430. 

glOriSrl— with  Acc.  and  Inf.,  527.R.2. 

gldriosum— with  est  and  Inf.,  422.N.3. 

Glyconic  verse— 796. 

gracilis— Comp.  of,  87,3. 

grfttiS— with  Gen.,  373;  with  poss.  pron., 
ib.  r.2;  with  Gen.  Ger.,  428,  R.2;  grfi- 
tils,  as  Abl.  of  Manner,  399,n.1. 

grStificfirl-with  Dat.,  346.R.2. 

grStulfiri-witb  Dat.,  346.R.2. 

gravfirl-witn  inf.,  423.2.N.2. 

Greek  substantives— decl.  of,  65;  Greek 
Acc.  338. 

growth—  vbs.  of,  in  Abl.  Abs.,  410, N.l. 

guttural— vowels,  2,1 ;  consonants,  6,1 ; 
suffixes  with,  185. 

habfire— with  two  Noms.  in  pass.,  206 ; 
with  Pf.  part,  to  denote  Maintenance  of 
the  Result,  238,241,N.2,  244.N.2  ;  first 
Impv.  wanting,  267,R.;  with  two  Aces., 
340,  b.1;  with  prC,  locO,  numerd,and 
a  second  Acc.,  ib. ;  with  Final  Dat.,  356, 
r.2;  with  Gen.  of  Price,  379;  pfinsl 
habere,  ib.  1,N.2;  with  in  and  Acc., 
385.N.3;  with  Acc.  Ger.,  430.N.1;  habeO 
dlcendum,  *&•  n.2  ;  be  able,  with  Inf., 
423,2^.2. 


habit— vbs.  of,  with  Inf.,  423 and  n.2. 

haerere— with  Dat.,  346.N.6. 

hanging— vbs.  of,  with  ex,  ab,  dS,  385.R.8. 

happening— sequence  after  vbs.  of,  513, 
R.2;  vbs.  of,  with  quod  clause,  525,1; 
Ut  instead,  ib.  n.5;  vbs.  of,  with  con- 
secutive clause,  553,3. 

hardening— in  a  verse,  723. 

hand— 441  and  443,  with  nn.;  sciO  an, 
457,2. 

<h)av«re-175,4. 

heUuarl-with  Abl.,  407.N.JU. 

hendiad  y  s— 698. 

heterocHtes — 68. 

heterogeneous  substantives — 67. 

heterologa— 69c 

hiatus— denned,  720 :  in  lam.  Oct.,  763, 
N.  ;  in  Anap.  Oct.,  778, N.l ;  in  Dack 
Hex.,  784.NN.6.7  ,  in  Sapphic,  726, n. 

hie— 104,  1  and  nn.;  syntax  of,  305;  con. 
teraptuous   character  of,  306.N.;   and 
ille,  307,  RR.  1,2;  strengthened  by  qni- 
dem,  ib.  r.4 :  two  forms  of,  refer  to ' 
different  substs.,  to.  N.3;    hie— illlc, 

nine— bine,  nine— inde,  nine— illinc, 
illinc  —  nine,  inde— nine,  482,2 ;  hoc 
with  ut,  557,  R  ;  huius,  in  Gen.  of  Price, 
380,1 ;  with  Abl.  of  Time,  393.R.4  ;  in 
6. 0.,  660,3 ;  nine  as  coordinating  con- 
junction, 503. 
hiems— decl.  of,  40 ;  in  Abl.  of  Time,  393, 

R.5. 

hindering—  sequence  after  vbs.  of,  543, 
r.2  and  n.2  ;  vbs.  of,  with  n6, 548 ;  with 
qnln,  554-556  ;  and  vbs.  of  Preventing, 
655;  and  vbs.  of  Doubt,  ib.  2. 

Historical  cum— 585  and  nn. 

historical  infinitive— parallel  with 
Impf.,254,R.;  syntax  of,  647;  conjunc- 
tions with,  ib,  n.2. 

historical  perfect— 224;  force  of,  239; 
and  Pure  Pf.,  235;  and  Impf.,  231,  240; 
for  Plupf.,  239, n.;  as  Potential  of  Past, 
258.N.2. 

historical  present— 224  and  229;  with 
dnm,229,N.,570. 

historical  tenses— 225. 

hodiernus— in  pred.  Attrib.,  325,R.6. 

homS— in  early  Latin,  42,n. 

honor-and  bonds,  45,n. 

hope— constr.  of,  vbs.  of, 423, n.5;  sequence 
after,  vbs.  of,  515, b. 3;  vbs.  of,  with  Acc 
and  Inf.,  527, R.4. 

sqrack— Lyric  Metres  of,  826. 
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horrCre— with  Inf.,  423,2,n.2. 
horrescere— with  Inf.,  423,2.n.2. 

hortftrl— with  Inf.,  423.2.N.2;  with  ut, 
546.N.1 ;  hortfitus,  as  Pr.,  282,n.;  hor- 
tfittl,  as  Abi.  of  Cause,  408.N.1. 

hnmilis— Comp.  of,  87,3. 

humus— in  Abl.  of  Separation,  390,2,N.4; 
humS,  as  Loc.,  411,R  2. 

hypallage— 693. 

hyperbaton — 696. 

nypotaxis— 472. 

I— and  J.,  l.n.2 ;  sound  of,  3 ;  weakening 
of,  8,1 ;  effect  of,  on  preceding  vowel, 
12, R. 2  ;  I-class  of  vb.  stems,  133, vi.; 
length  of  final,  707,4. 

iam— with  Pr.  indie,  230;  iam  din,  iam 
prldem,  ib. ;  with  Impf.  Indie,  234 ; 
iam— iam,  482,1,  and  n.i  ;  iam  v8r5, 
4B7.N.3 ;  iam  dfldum,  with  Inipv.,  269. 

Iambelegus  verse— 820. 

Iambic— law,  716,  717  ;  foot,  734 ;  rhythm, 
736;  rhythms,  757-767. 

ictus— conflict  of ,  with  Accent,  749. 

ideal  condition— from  present  point  of 
view,  596,1;  from  past  point  of  view,  ib. 
2 ;  =  Unreal,  ib.  R.l ;  shift  to  Unreal, 
ib.  r.2;  after  n5n  possum,  ib-  R-3;  in 
O.O.,  ib.  r.5,658. 

Idem— decl.  of,  103,2,  and  nn.;  syntax  of, 
310 ;  with  que,  et,  atque,  ib.  e.1  ;  the 
same  as,  with  qui,  ut,  atque,  cum, 
or  Dat..  3103.3,  359.N.6,  642, R.l;  not 
used  with  is,  310.R.3  ;  in  pred.  attrib., 
325.R.2. 

IdOueUB  —  constr8.  with,  552,R.2;  with 
qui  and  Subjv. ,  631,1. 

iecur-decl.  of,  44,5,  68,12. 

ifiiflnue— with  Gen.,  374.N.1. 
,  igitur— position  of,  484.R.;  usage  of,  501; 
with  erg5, 502.N.3;  correl.  of  si,  590.N.1. 

ignorance— ad js.  of,  in  pred.  app.,  325,  R. 
6  ;  with  Gen.,  374. 

Ignorare— with  inf.,  627.R.1. 
IgnOscere— with  Dat.,  346.R.2. 

ILLATIVE  SENTENCES— 499,  500- 

ille  -  decl.  of,  104,3,  aud  nn.  ;  forms  from 
Olio,  ib.  N.I ;  Syntax  of,  307  ;  and  hlc, 
ib.  RR.1,2  ;  et  ille,  ib.  R.2 ;  strength- 
ened by  quidem,  ib-  R.4  ;  repeats  a 
subst.,2&.  n.2:  two  forms  with  different 
antecedents,  ib-  N  3;  refers  to  oblique 
case  of  is,  ib.  N.4  ;  with  Abl.  of  Time, 

393.R4;  illinc-hinc,    hinc-illinc, 


hlc-illlc,  482.2;  illud  with  ut,  6573.; 

in  O.  O.,  660,2. 
illfldere-with  Dat.,  etc,  347.R.2. 
illflstris— with  Abl.  of  Respect,  397.N.2. 
imbecillus-and  imbecillis.  84.1. 
imber— decl.  of,  44,2,  45.R.1. 
imberbis-and  imberbus,  84.2. 
immSne— with  quantum  and   indie, 

467.N. 
immensum- with  quantum  and  Indie, 

467.M. 
Immo— use  of,  471,c;  scansion  of,  717,n.1. 
ImmolSre— with  Abl.  of  Means,  401.M.4. 
immunis— with  Abl.  of  Sep.,  390,3, n.i. 
impedimenta— with  esse  and  nS,  548, 

N.I. 

impedlre— with  Inf.,  423.2.N.2  ;  with  n8, 
548.N.1 ;  with  quOminus,  649,n.1. 

impellere— with  ut,  553,2;  impulsus, 
impulsu,  of  Cause,  408,  nn.  I  and  2. 

impendiO—  very,  439.N.3. 

impendfire— with  Dat.,  etc.,  347,b.2. 

impSnsfi-  very,  439.N.3. 

imperare— with  Dat.,  346, R.2  ;  with  Inf.* 
423,2,n.2.  632.N.1;  with  at,  546.N.1. 

imperative— 112,4  ;  early  forms,  130,5  ; 
Subjv.  for,  263  ;  answers  deliberative 
question,  265, n.;  usage,  266-275  ;  First 
and  Second,  267  ;  strengthening  words, 
269;  negative  of,  270;  pronouns  with, 
267.N.  ;  concord  with,  211, n.2  ;  periph- 
rases of,  271;  representatives  of,  272; 
of  Past,  272,3 ;  tenses  of,  278 ;  for  Pro- 
tasis, 593,4  ;  in  Subjv.  with  O.  O.,  662 
aud  r.1. 

imperfect  — 112,3;  early  forms,  130,2; 
force  of,  223.  231;  and  Hist.  Pf.,  232;  of 
Endeavor,  Disappointment,  and  Resist- 
ance to  Pressure,  233 ;  a  tense  of  Evolu- 
tion, ib.  n.I  ;  overlapping,  ib.  n.2, 562  ; 
of  Awakening,  ib.  n.3  ;  with  iam,  etc., 
234  ;  of  opposition  to  Present,  254,R.2; 
in  Apodosis  of  Action  begun,  ib.  b.3, 
597, r.2  ;  as  Potential  of  Past,  £68 ;  in 
Wish,  260;  with  vellem,  ib.  R.;  Subjv. 
as  Concessive,  264  :  Subjv.  as  Impv.  of 
Past,  272,3 ;  tense  relations  of  Subjv., 
277;  in  Sequence,  610.R-;  in  Coincidence, 
513. n  3  ;  Subjv.  as  Principal  Tense,  617. 

R.2. 

impersonal  verbs— 208,1  and  2 ;  divine 
Agt.  expressed,  ib.  1,n.;  vbs.  of  Saying, 
etc.,  208.2.N.2,  528;  in  Ger.  constr.,427, 
n.4  ;  with  ut,  553,4, 
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impertlre— with  Dat.  and  Ace,  or  Ace. 

and  Abl.,  348, b.1  ;  labOrem,  with  Dat. 

Ger..  429,1. 
impetrire-with  tit,  563.1. 
Implfire— with  Geu.,  383,1. 
jmplCrttre— with  ut  only,  546.N.3. 
impOnere— with  in  and  Ace,  385.N.2. 

impOB— with  Geu.,  374, n. 3. 

imprimere— with  in  and  Abl.,  385,  r.i. 

imprfldfins— in  pred.  attrib.,  325,B.6. 

impulstl— as  Abl.  of  Cause,  408, Nl. 

in— in  composition,  9,4  ;  vbs.  cpd.  with 
take  Ace.  or  Dat. ,331,347 ;  with  Countries 
and  Towns,  337.R  1 ;  with  Ace.  for  Dat., 
345.B.2  ;  with  app.  to  Towns,  386, R.l ; 
with  books,  387;  throughout,  388, R  ;  with 
recipere,  389  ;  with  Abl.  of  Time,  394, 
B.  and  n.2;  with  Abl.  of  Cause,  408, n. 3; 
position  of,  413, b  1 ;  as  prep.,  418,1  ; 
with  Ace.  Ger.,  432,  and  n.I  ;  with  Abl. 
Ger.,,  433  and  n.1  ;  with  part.,  437.N.2  ; 
in  eO  qnod,  626,2,n.2. 

inSni8-with  Gen.,  374.N.1. 

incfidere— with  Dat.,  etc.,  347.R.2. 

incendl— with  frft  and  Inf.,  633, R.l ;  in- 
Cfinsus,  of  Moving  Cause,  408, n.2. 

incertum— with  an  and  Subjv.,  467,2. 

inchoative  verbs— 133, v.,  191,2. 

incidere— with  Dat.,  etc.,  347.R.2. 

incldere— with  in  and  Abl.,  386, b.1. 

incipere-with  Inf.,  423.2.N.2 ;  with  Or- 
dinal, 294.N. 

incitStUB— of  Moving  Cause,  408, N.2. 

inclination— suffixes  for,  182,2. 

inclination— adjs.  of,  inpred.  attr.,  325,B. 
6  ;  vbs.  of,  with  Inf.,  423  and  n.2. 

inclfldere— with  in  aud  Abl.,  386, r.  l. 

incommodare— with  Dat.,  346, n  i. 

incorporation— of  antecedent,  616 ;  quS 
prfLdentiS  es,  616,1, n.2;  of  correlative, 
619- 

incrfidibile  —  with  Inf.,  422.N.3;  with 
quantum  and  Indie,  467, n. 

increpfire— charge,  with  Geu.,  378.B.1. 

increpitfire— charge,  with  Gen.,  378, R.l. 

incubare— with  Dat.,  etc.,  347, R.2. 

incumber e— with  Dat.,  etc.,m,  r.2. 

findago]— defective,  70,D. 

inde— as  coordinating  conj.,  603  ;  in  con- 
trast with  nine,  482,2. 

indecGrus— and  indecoris,  84,1. 

indefinite  pronouus— 107 ;  syntax  of,  313- 
319  ;  quldam,  313 ;  aliquis,  314 ;  quis, 
316;  qui8piam,  316;  quisquam  aud 


Qllus,  317 ;  quisque,  318  ;  alter  and 
alius,  319  ;  rel.  with  Indie,  254,R.4, 
626. 

indicative— 112,4;  early  forms  of,  130,1-4; 
meaning  of,  264;  in  Apodosis,  254,R  3  ; 
with  iudef.  rel.,  ib.  r.4  ;  Pr.  for  Delib- 
erative Subjv.,  id.  n.2;  tense  relations 
of,  276 ;  neg.  of,  267  ;  in  questions,  463, 
464;  after  nesciO  quis,  etc,  467.R.1;  in 
Relative  Seuteuces,  ib.  r  2  ;  in  Tem- 
poral Sentences,  660,1 ;  to  express  De- 
sign, 630,n  2. 

indigere-with  Gen..  383, 1,  406.N.2. 

indign&rl— with  Inf.,  633, R.l ;,  with  si, 
642.Nl. 

indlgnus— with  Gen  ,  374, n.  10 ;  with  qui, 
Ut,  or  Inf ,  662, R  2  ;  with  qui  and 
Subjv.,  631,1  and  r  1. 

indlgUS— with  Abl.  or  Gen.,  405,N.3. 

induere— with  Dat.  and  Ace  ,  or  Ace.  and 
Abl.,  348.R1  ;  indul,  with  Ace.  of  Re- 
spect, 338,N.2. 

indulgfire— with  Dat ,  346.R  2  and  n.2. 

inermis-and  inennus,  84,2. 

inesse— with  Dat.,  etc.,  347, R.2. 

Inferior— 87,2;  with  Dat ,  296, n. 3. 

infinitive— 112.5 ;  formation  of,  116,3; 
early  forms,  130,6  :  aor.  in  -xe,  etc., 
131,4,6,4 ;  Fut.  in  assere,  ib. :  act.  for 
pass.,  213,R,c  ;  usage  of,  279;  assubst., 
280;  after  dSbeO,  ib.  2,6,n.3;  after 
decuit,  ODOrtuit,  ib  2,&,R.laud2;  as 
representative  of  Indie,  281;  after 
meminl,  etc.,  ib.  2,n.  -,  syntax  of,  419- 
424 ;  with  Ace.  as  subj.,  420  ;  as  subst., 
421;  traces  of  Locative  nature,  ib.  n.1  ; 
as  subj.,  422;  as  obj.,  423;  ut  instead, 
ib.  N.4;  as  prod,  with  esse,  425;  with 
preps.,  ib.  n.;  Fut.  pass.,  435, n.4;  se- 
quence after,  618 ;  Ace.  aud  Inf.  after 
vbs.  of  Saying  aud  Thinking,  527 ;  part, 
instead,  ib.  n.1  ;  tenses  after  these  vbs., 
629-531 ;  after  posse,  velle,  ib.  N.3; 
after  sperare,  ib.  n.4;  with  vbs.  of 
Will  and  Desire,  632 ;  with  vbs.  of  Emo- 
tion, 633;  ut  iustead,  532,nn.3,4;  in 
Exclamations,  634;  and  quod,  i&.B.l; 
Ace.  and  Inf.  as  subj.,  636;  Ace.  and 
Inf.  after  vbs.  of  Emotion,  642;  with 
vbs.  of  Will  and  Desire,  646.N.3 ;  with 
vbs.  of  Fear,  550.N.5 ;  with  dlgnus,  etc., 
652, R.2  ;  Ace.  and  Inf.  in  Relative  Sen- 
tences, 636 ;  after  potius,  etc.,  644,B.3, 
646 ;  in  O.  0.,  660-    See  Bist.  Inf, 
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Infinitum— with  est  instead  of  git,  264, 

r.1  ;  with  quantum  and  Indie,  467.N. 
InntiSs-70.A.;  Ire,333.2.R. 
inflection— 17. 
Infrfi— with  Abl.  of  Measure,  403.N.1 ;  as 

adv.,  415 ;  as  prep.,  416,12. 
Infrfinus— and  InfrSnis,  84,1. 
ingratito— as  Abl.  of  Manner,  399.N  1. 
ingenil— as  Loc,  with  adjs..  374.N  7. 
ingredl— with  Inf.,  423,2,N.2. 
inhaerfire— with  Dat,  etc.,  347,b  2. 
inhiare— with  Dat ,  etc.,  347.B.2. 
inicere  manum— with  Ace,  342. 
iniurifi— as  Abl.  of  Manner,  399.Nl. 
innfitUB— with  Dat.,  347, R. 2. 
Inner  Object— >cc.  of,  328,  330,  332;  Abl. 

instead,  333.2.N4;  after  vbs.  of  Taste 

and  Smell,  ib.  2,n.5. 
inops— with  GenM  374,  Nl;    with  Abl., 

405.N.3. 
inquam— 175,2;  inquit,  impersonal,  208, 

2.N.2;  inciting  O.  R.,  648,b2;  lacking 

forms  supplied  by  dlcere,  ib,  b.3. 
inquiring—  vbs.  of,  with  two  Aces.,  339, 

and  r.I.nn.1  and  2. 
Inscrlbere— with  in  and  Abl.,  385,  r.i 
Insculpere— with  in  and  Abl,  385,b.1. 
Inservlre— with  Dat.,  347,b.2. 
Insignia— with  Abl.  of  Respect,  397,n  2; 

Inslgniter  as  adv.  of  Degree,  439.N  2. 
Insidiarl— with  Dat.,  346.R.2. 
Insinufire— with  Dat.,  347.R.2. 
Insistere— with  Dat.,  347,  r. 2. 
Instar— 70.B-;  with  Gen.,  373. 
Instftre— with  Dat.,  3473.2;  with  Inf., 

423, 2, n. 2. 
Instruere— with  d8,  339,n.3. 

instrument— suffixes  for,  181,6 ;  in  Abl., 
214,  401;  with  ab,  2^4,  b.2  ;  Abl.  of  con- 
trasted with  Abl.  of  Attendance,  392.R.2. 

INSTRUMENTAL— Case,  23,N. 

InsufitUS— with  Gen.,  374.N.4. 

integrum— with  Inf.,  422.N.3. 

intellegere-with  inf.,  527,b1;  intel- 
lects as  Sup.,  436.N. 

intendere-with  inf.,  423,2,n.2;  inten- 
tus,  with  Abl.,  etc.,  359, n  5. 

intensive  verbs— formation  of,  191,1. 

inter— with  reflexive  to  express  recip- 
rocal action,  221 ;  vbs.  cpd.  with,  take 
Ace.  or  Dat. ,  331,347 ;  to  designate  Time, 
394.N.2;  position  of,  413,b.1  ;  as  prep., 
416,13;  with  Ace.  Ger.,  432  and  N.l;  with 

-  part.,  437,n.2, 


intercalSris— and  intercalftrius,  84,2. 

intereedere— with  Dat.,  347,r2;  with 
n8,  548,n.1;  with  quln,  555,1. 

intercludere— with  Dat.  and  Ace,  or 
Ace.  and  Abl.,  348, R.I;  with  Abl.,  390,2, 
N.3 ;  with  n8,  548, N.l;  with  quln,  555,1. 

intercurrere— with  Dat.,  847, b. 2. 

interdlcere-with  am  ,  390.2.N.3 ;  with 
nS,  548.N.1;  with  quln,  555,1. 

interdum-  coordinates  with  alifiS,  482, 
l,N.l. 

interesse— with  Dat.,  347.B.2 ;  interest, 
with  Gen.  and  Abl.,  381;  with  Norn., 
ib.  n.3  ;  constr.  of  Object  of  Concern, 
382,1  and  2  ;  constr.  of  Thing  Involved, 
ib  3  ;  with  ut,  553,4. 

Interest— Dat.  of  Personal,  350 

interior— 87,2  and  8. 

interjection— 16, b.2;  no  syntax,  201.nl. 

intermittere-with  inf.,  423,2,n  2. 

interneciO -defective,  70, b. 

interpellate— with  n8,  548,n.i. 

interponere-with  nS,  548,n.i. 

interrogate— with  two  Aces.,  or  d8,  339, 

r.  1  and  N.l;  with  Indie,  467.N. 
interrogative    pronouns  — 106  ;     distin- 
guished from  rel.,  467, b.2;  with  part, 
469;  in  Final  Sentence,  470;  doubling 
of,  ib.  b. 

INTERROGATIVE        SENTENCES  —  450  -  470  ; 

simple  and  cpd.,  452 ;  particles  in,  454- 
457;  moods  in,  462-467;  Indie,  463,464; 
Subjv.,  465,466  ;  after  vb.  of  Wonder, 
542.N.1 ;  after  vb.  of  Fear,  550, n. 4  ;  for 
Protasis,  593,4;  in  O.  O.,  651  and  br. 

intervenlre— with  Dat.,  347.B.2. 

intrfi— to  designate  Time,  394, n. 2;  posi- 
tion of,  413, R-1;  as  adv.,  415;  as  prep.. 
416,14. 

intransitive  verbs— used  impersonally, 
208,2  ;  used  transitively,  213, b  b ;  con- 
strucd  as  pass,  214, a.  1 ;  with  neut. 
subj.  in  pass.,  217;  with  personal  Ger  , 
217, b.2;  with  Pf.  part.  pass,  used  active- 
ly, 220,N.l ;  Gerund  of,  used  imperson- 
ally. 251,2. 

inusitfitum-with  ut,  553  4. 

invaaere— with  Dat.,  347,  b.  2. 

invfinlrl— with  Nora,  and  Inf.,  528, N.l ; 
inventu  in  Sup.,  436.N. 

inverse— dCnec,  571,N.6;  cum,  581;  at- 
traction of  rel..  617, n. 2. 

invicem— to  indicate  reciprocality,  221, 
B.2. 
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invidftre— with  personal  pass.,  217,k.1; 
with  Dat..  346,b.2  and  n.2;  with  Inf.. 
533.B.1. 
hividus-constr.  of,  359.N.5. 
*  invltus— in  pred.  app.,  325,R.6 ;  invito 

68tt  363.M.2. 
ioculO— as  Abl.  of  Manner,  399.N.1. 
iocui— heterogeneous,  67,2. 
ionic— foot.  734;  rhythm,  736;   rhythms, 

815-819 ;  substitutions  for.  816. 
ipw-decl.  of,  103,3  and  n.;  ipsus,  ib.v.2; 
syntax  of,  311;  et  ipse,  ib.  1.R.2;  em- 
phasizes reflexive,  ib.  2 ;  used  indefin- 
ably, ib.  2.N.;  in  O.  O.,  660,5. 
W— of  Moving  Cause,  408,  n.  2 ;  incsndor 

IrS  with  Inf.,  633.R.1. 
Wscl-witb  Dat.,  346, b. 2. 
Ire— 169,2;    omission   of,  209.N.5;    with 
Dat.,  368.N.2;  with  Bup.,  436,N.l;  with 
ittfitifis,  etc.,  333.2.B. 
is— decl.  of,  103,1  and  n.;  strengthened  by 
quldam,  307,  b.  4 ;  taken  up  by  ille,  ib. 
N.4;    two  forms  with   dififerent   ante- 
cedent, ib.  n.3;  syntax  of,  308;  =tfilis, 
ib.  r.i  ;  with  et,  atque,  que,  ib.  R.2 ;  for 
reflexive,  309,  n.1  ;  ft  temporis,  aetS- 
tifl,  336.N.2 ;  e5  as  coordinating  eonj., 
603;  ideO,  idcircO,  #.;  with  qui  and 
Subjv.,  631,1 ;   with  ut,  ib.  B.l,  667.B.; 
in  6.  O.,  660,2. 
islands— in  Local  Ace,  337 ;  with  in,  ib. 
B.1  and  n.3;  prep,  omitted  with  Large 
Islands,  ib.  n.1. 
iste— decl.  of,  104,11.  and  nn.;  syntax  of, 
306 ;  contemptuous  character  of,  ib.  n.  ; 
strengthened  by  quidem,  307.B.4;  in 
O.  O.,  660,3. 
ita— with  ut,  482,4;    correlative  of  si, 
_  590.N.1 ;  yes,  471,0,1. 
Italicus  Numeru8—75Q. 
itaque— usage  of,  600 ;  position  of,  ib.  r.; 

with  ergO,  502.N.3. 
iter— decl.  of,  44,5. 

iterative  action— 666,  667 ;  Subjv.  in,  ib. 
n.  ;  with  cum,  684 ;  in  Relative  Sen- 
tences, 623. 
Ithyphallic— verse,  774, 
iubfire— with  two  Aces.,  341,n.2;    with 
Ace.  and  Dat.,  346,N.3;   constr.  after,  , 
423.N.6 ;  with  Ace.  and  Inf.,  528  and  n.1; 
with   Inf.,  423.2.N.2,  532,nn.1,2;   with 
Subjv.,  646.B.2;  iflssfl,  defective,  68,5; 
iussfl  as  Abl.  of  Cause,  408.N.1. 
iudicftre— with  Inf.,  423.2,n.2. 


[iuger]— decl.  of,  68,7. 

iunetUS— with  Dat..  etc.,  359.N.8. 

itlS— with  Inf.,  422.N.2,  428.N.2 ;  with 
retpondfire,  333,2  R.  ;  in  phrases  with 
Ut,  546,N.2;  iure,  39fl.Nl;  iure  in  Abl. 
of  Respect,  397. 

iustG— as  Abl.  of  Respect.  398.N.1. 

iuvire— with  Ace,  346,n.3. 

iuvenis— Comp.  of,  87,9. 

iuxtfi— as  adv  ,  416 ;  as  prep..  416.15. 

Judgment— \ba.  of,  with  Abl.  of  Standard, 
402. 

X— sounds  of,  I.b.1  ;  name  of,  ib.  v. 
knowledge  —  adja.  of,  in  pred.  attrib.,  326. 
b.6  ;  adjs.  of,  with  Gen.,  374. 

Labials— 6,1 ;  suffixes  with,  187. 
labOrem— with  impertlreand  Dat.  Ger. 

429,1. 
laborftre— with  Inf.,  423.2.N.2  ;  with  nt, 

646.N.1. 
lfie— decl.  of,  63,8;  68,12. 

laedere— with  Ace.,  346,n.3. 

laet«rl-with  Ace.  and  Inf.,  533, b.1. 

lfimentftrl-with  Ace.  and  Inf.,  533.R.1. 

larglrl-with  ut,  663,2. 

later— defective,  70,D. 

lStittldine— with  Ace.  of  Extent,  336.B.1. 

lStUS— with  Ace.  of  Extent,  336,b.1. 

laurus— heteroclite,  68,5. 

leaving— vbs.  of,  with  Ace.  Ger.,  430. 

lectus— heteroclite,  68.5. 

length— by  nature,  12,1,  and  r.;  by  posi- 
tion, ib.  2;  representation  of  long  vow- 
els, ib.  n. 

lengthening— compensatory,  9,6,a. 

letters— tenses  in,  26,2;  advs.  in,  ib.;  dated 
from  a  place,  391, R. 3. 

letting— vbs.  of,  with  Ace.  Ger.,  430. 

levSre— with  Abl.,  390.2.N.2. 

lex— in  phrases  with  ut,  546.NN.1  and  2; 
lfige,  397  and  n.1,  399.N.1. 

llberfilis— with  Gen.,  374.N.1. 

llberare— with  Abl.,  390.2.M.2. 

-libet— added  to  rels.,  1U.3  ;  exact  use 
of  libuerit,  244.R.3 ;  libfins,  in  pred. 
attrib.,  325.R.6;  with  Dat.,  346.R.2. 

licfire— exact  use  of  Fut.  Pf.,  244,  R  3;  with 
Dat.,  346.B.2  ;  with  Oen.,  379;  licet, 
although,  603-607;  with  quamvls,  ib.  N. 
2;  with  Indie,  ib.  N.3. 
likeness— suffixes  for,  182,4, 
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Kten«M-*djs.  of,  with  Dat.,  349 ;  with 
atque(ac),  643. 

Unguals— 6,1,  n. 

Hnter-deci.  of,  44.2, 45.B.1. 

liquids -6,2,  A  ;  3d  Decl.  stems  in,  39-46  , 
suffixes  with,  189. 

litftre- with  Abl.  of  Means,  401.N.4. 

litotes-644,N  1,  700. 

lltterae— iu  phrases  with  ut,  546.N.2. 

living— vbs.  of,  with  Abl.,  401.N.1. 

Local  Dative  -368. 

locality— suffixes  for,  181.5, 188.9. 

lecare— with  Gen.,  379;  within  and  Abl., 
3863-1 ;  with  Ace.  Geu.,  430. 

locative— 23.N. ;  of  1st  Decl.,  29.B.2;  of  'id 
Decl.,  33,br.3,5  ;  3d  Decl.,  37,5  ;  forms 
ad  vs.,  91.3;  syntax  of,  411;  in  3d  Decl., 
ib.  E.l  ;  other  Locs.,  ib.  B.2  ;  app.  to,  in 
Abl.,  ib.  B.3 ;  doml,  with  poss.  pron., 
ib.  b.4. 

locus -67, 2 :  in  looO  habere,  340,b.i  ; 

Abl.  without  in,  385.N.1. 

logacedic  rhythms—  790-805. 

logical  condition— 695 ;  with  Subjv.  by 
Attraction,  ib.  b,2;  with  Ideal  2d  Person, 
ib.  b.3;  slve-slve,  *b.  b.4;  si  quidem, 
ib;  b.5  ;  si  modo,  verO,  tamen,  ib.  b.6; 
tenses  in,  ib.  n.2  ;  in  5.  O.,  657,  595, 

B.l. 

longinquus  -Comp.  of,  87,9. 
longitfUUne— with  Ace.  of  Extent,  335, 

b.1. 
longnm— with  est  for  8ubjv.,  254.B1; 

long?  strengthens  Comp.  or  Superla- 

lative,  301, 303;  with  Ace.,  335.B.1. 
loqul— with  Ace.  and  Inf.,  627.R.2  ;  with 

Indie,  question,  467.N. 
Iubld5— in  phrases  with  Inf.,  422.N.2. 
ltldos  facere— with  Ace ,  342. 
lftgfire-with  Inf.,  533.B.1. 
lflX— 70.D ;  in  Abl.  of  Time,  393.B.5. 

M— Anal  omitted,  27,n. 
macte— 85,c,  325,  r.i. 
maerire— with  inf.,  533,b.i. 
mfignificnt— Comp.  of,  87,4. 
m&gnitttdine— with  Ace.  of  Extent,  335, 

B.1. 

mSgnus  —  comparison  of,  90  ;  constr. 
with  xnfiior,  296.B-5 ;  magis,  in  com- 
parison of  Qualities,  299;  m&gnl,  as 
Gen.  of  Price,  380,1 ;  mSius,  with  Inf., 
422.N.3 ;  mfiximi,  as  Gen.  of  Price,  380, 
l;  nOn  magis  qnam,  644.N.1. 


making— vbs.  of,  with  two  Noma.,  806; 

with  two  Aces.,  340. 
maledloere— with  Dat.,  346,  b. 2. 
maledicus-Comp.  of,  87.4. 
m&Ue-conj.  of,  174  and  n.3;  mfilueram, 

could  have  preferred,  254.N.1  ;  mfilim, 

mftllem,  as  Potential,  267,2.  258.N.1 ; 

in  Unreal  Wish,  261.B.  ;  with  Abl.,  296. 

H.l;    with  Abl.  of  Measure,  403.N.1 ; 

with  Inf.  or  ut,  423,2, n.2,  638  and  n.3. 

546.N.1. 
mains— comparison  of,  90;  male  as  neg., 

439,n.2. 
manSre— with  Abl.  of  Means,  401.N.5. 
mandare— with  nt,  546,  n.i. 
manfire— as  copulative  vb.,  208, n.1  ;  with 

Abl ,  401.N.6. 
mfinl— as  Loc.,  411,n.1. 
manifestos— with   Gen.,  374.N.2;    with 

Inf.,421tN.l,c. 
Manner— Abl.  of,  399  and  nn. 
mantis  inicere— with  Ace,  342. 
mare— in  Abl.  without  in,  385.N.1. 
margarlta— heterochte.  68,1. 
mSteria— heteroclite,  68,2. 
Material— Abl.  of,  396;  indicated  by  adj., 

16. ;  suffixes  for,  182,4. 
mStOrare-with  inf.,  423.2.N.2. 
mStflrus— Comp  of,  87,1, R.2. 
mftttltlnns— in  pred.  Attr.,  325, R. 6. 
Means -Abl.  of,  401,  and  bb.,nn.;  suffixes 

for,  181,6. 
measure— vbs.  of,  take  Abl.,  402. 
Measure— Abl.  of,  402;  of  Difference,  403; 

Abl.  of,  with  vbs.  involving  Difference, 

to.  N.I;  with  ante  and  post,  *5.  n.4. 
medfirl— with  Dat.,  346, b  2  and  n.4. 
mediozimns— 87,  9,n. 
meditarl— with  Inf.,  423, 2, n.2. 
meditative  verbs— formation.  191,5. 
medium— suffixes  for,  182,6. 
medins— in  pred.  attrib.,  325,  R.  6  ;  used 

partitively,  291, b. 2 ;  Abl.  used  without 

in,  388. 
memlnl— 175,5,6;  First  Impv.  wanting, 

267.B. ;  with  Pr.  Inf..  281,2, n.  ;  with  Ace., 

376,b2;    with   Inf.,  423.2.N.2,  527,B.2 ; 

with  cum  and  Indie,  580.B.2. 
memorftttl— as  Abl.  Sup.,  436, n. 
memorifi  teneO— with  Pr.  inf.,  281,2,n. 
mendum— heteroclite,  68,3. 
mens— in  phrases  with  nt,  557, b.;   in 

mentem  venire,  with  Gen..  376.B.3; 

in  mentem  venire,  with  inf.,  422,n.5. 
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meritus— Comp.  of,  87,9 ;  meritO  »s  Abi. 

of  Marnier,  399,  n.1. 
•met— Added  to  personal  pron.,  102,n.2; 

to  ipse,  103.3.N.5. 
metaplasts— 68. 

metathesis— of  consonants,  9,8. 
metre— 730;  unit  of,  731. 
metuere— with  Dat.,  346.N.2;  with  ut, 

nS,  or  Inf.,  660  and  n.1  ;  with  Inf.,  423, 

2.N.2. 
metUS— with  Inf.,  660.N.5. 
meus- 73,R.t  76  ;  Voc.  of,  100,  b.1;  early 

forms  of,  io.N.2;  synizesis  in,  io.N.3, 727, 

n.  ;  mea  mihi,  309, n. 2;  mel  with  Gen. 

Ger..  428.B.1;  wilu  ut,  657.B. 
middle  voice  — 212,  R.,  218;  with  Ace.  of 

Respect,  338,  N.  2. 
militia— in  Abl.  of  Time,  393, R  6;  inLoc., 

411,b.2. 
mllle— a  subst.  in  PL,  95,  b.  3  ;  inscrip- 
tions! forms  of,   i'6.b.4;   mflia,  with 

masc.  vb.,  211, b.1, Ex. 6  ;  use  of,  in  Sg. 

and  PI.,  293  ;  as  subst.  with  Part.  Gen., 

293, n.  ;  mllia  for  distributive,  296, n. 
min&rl,  minitSrl— with  Dat.,  346,b.2; 

with  Inf.,  627.R.2. 
minor— quam   omitted  with,  296.R.4 ; 

with  vbs.  of  Rating  and  Buying,  380,1; 

mlnOris,  minimi,  as  Gen.  of  Price,  to.; 

minus,  n<>,  471,  d,l;  minims,  no,  *©•; 

sin  minus,  602;  si  minus,  to.  b.;  nOn 

minus  quam,  644,n.i. 
mlrSrl-with  Inf. ,  423,2,n.2,  533,R.l ;  with 

quod,  642  ;  with  si,  ib.  n.1. 
mirum— with  factum  and  nl,  quantum, 

quln,  209.N.2,  467.N. ;  with  quod,  642; 

with  si,  542.N.1;  with  nl,  ib.  N.2  ;  with 

Inf.,  422.N.3  ;  with  quam  and   Indie, 

467,n.;  with  ut,  553,4. 
miSCere— 86,   with  Dat,  346, n. 6;   with 

Dat. and  Ace,  or  Ace.  and  Abl., 348, nl. 
miserfirl— with  Ace,  377,n.2. 
miserere— with  Gen.,  377,n.i  ;  miseret, 

with  Gen.,  377:  misereor,  with  Gen., 

ib. ;  miserSscO,  with  Gen.,  ib.  n.1. 
mittere— mitte,  with  inf.  for  impv., 

271.2.N.2;  with  Inf.,  422, N. 3;  with  quod, 
526.1.N.1  ;  followed  by  Impf.  Indie,  to 
give  Design,  630.N.2 ;  misstL,  of  Moving 
Cause,  408.N.1. 

mixed  class  of  Verbs— 133,  vii. 

moderSrl— with  Dat.,  346,R.2  and  n.2. 

mod©— strengthens  Impv.,  269  ;  modo— 
modo,    482,1;   contrasted  with  turn, 


vicissim,  482,1. n.2  ;  n5n  modo— sed 
etiam,  482,5;  nOn  modo  n5n,  sed 
n6— quidem,  to.  b.1  ;  provided  only, 
573 ;  modo  nS,  ib.  n.2. 

mdllrl-with  Inf.,  423.2.N.2. 

mon6re-with  Gen.  or  Ace.,  376  and  b.1; 
with  Inf ,  423,2,n.2  ;  with  ut,  646.N.1. 

mood  -112.4.  263;  Indie,  264;  Subjv.. 
266  266 ;  Impv.,  266-276  ;  Inf.,  279-281; 
attraction  of  ,608,4;  in  Temporal  Clauses, 
660  ;  in  Relative  Sentences,  624-636;  in 
Comparative  Sentences,  639 ;  in  6.  O., 
660-662. 

morfirl— with  nfi,  648.  n.  1. 

mOrigerfirl-with  Dat..  346,  r.2. 

mOS-(mOris)  with  Inf.,  422,  nn.  2  and  6  ; 
with  ut,  567.R  ;  moribus,  399.N.1.  . 

motion— vb.  of,  with  Inf.,  421,N.l,a;  vb.  of, 
with  Sup..  436  ;  vb.  of,  with  Fut.  part., 
438, n  ;  vb.  of,  with  quod,  625.1. n.G;  end 
of,  conceived  as  Rest,  412, &.1 

movfire- syncope  in  Pf.f  131.3;  with 
Abl.  of  Separation,  390.N.1 ;  with  ut, 
663,2;  mOtuS,  of  Moving  Cause,  408.N.2. 

Hulciber— heterocUte,  68.4. 

multSre— with  Abl ,  378,R  3. 

multitude  —  substs.  of,  with  PL,  2U,R.l, 
Ex. a. 

multitUdS-with  PI.  vb.,  2U.R.l.Ex.a. 

multum— for  Abl.  of  Measure,  403, n.2; 
very,  439.N  3  ;  multd  with  Comp.,  301 ; 
with  Superl.,  303. 

mflnuB-with  Inf.,  422.N.2 ;  with  ut,  646. 
N.2. 

mtLtare— with  Abl.,  404.N.1. 

mutes— 6,2, B. 

mtituO— °f  reciprocal  action,  221,R.2. 

myrtus— heteroclite,  68,5. 

Nam— usage  of,  498  and  nn.  ;  position  of, 

to.,  n.1  ;  asseverative,  ib.  n.2  ;  yes  for, 

471.R. 
naming— vbs  of,  with  two  Aces.,  340. 
namque— 498;  position  of,  ib.  n.1. 
nfirrfire— with  inf.,  627. b. 2. 
nasals  -  6,2  A. ;  nasal  class  of  vbs.,  133, rv. 
n&scl— with   two   Noma.,   206 ;   nfitus, 

constr.  of,  296.R.5;  with  Ace,  336, R. 4; 

with  Abl.  of  Origin,  396, n n.1. 3 ;  nfitfl 

in  Abl.  Sup.,436,N. 
nStura— in  phrases  with  ut,  567, R- 
naucum  —  defective,  70,  B.;  naucl,  as 

Gen.  of  Price,  380,1. 
n8— neg.  of  Opt.  Subjv.,  260;  of  Impv., 
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270;  continued  by  neque,  260;  by 
n8ve,  270,444,2;  with  Pf.  Subjv.,  270, 
b.2;  syntax  of,  441,  444;  =  n5n,  444,1, 
n.2;  n6— quidem, ib.  1,n.2, 445,448,n.2, 
482,5  and  r.1  ;  in  Final  Sentences,  543, 
4;  ut  n6,  545.R.1;  qu5  n6,  ib.;  paren- 
thetical, ib.  r.  3  ;  after  vbs.  of  Hinder- 
ing, 548 ;  after  vbs.  of  Fear,  650 ;  n8 
nOn,  ib.  N.l ;  with  dum,  573 ;  as  Con- 
cessive, 608. 
He— added  to  hie,  104,1. n. 3;  to  iste,  ib. 
2.N.3;  to  ille,  103.3.N.4;  as  interroga- 
tive, 454;  asseverative,  ib.  n.2;  added 
to  interrogatives,  ib.  N.3  ;  =  nOnne,  ib. 
N.5 ;  added  to  num,  456,n  ;  strengthens 
an,   457,1,  n  2  ,     to    introduce    double 

nueetioiis,  458;  necne  or  ann5n,459; 

to  introduce  second  member  oi  an  indi- 
rect question,  460.2 
nearness— ad js.  of,  with  Dat,  359 
nec  =  n5n,  442.N.3 ;  see  neque. 
necessftrium— wi*h  ut,  553,4. 

necesse— 85.C;  with  est  instead  of  Subjv., 
254.R.1 ;  with  Inf ,  538  ;  with  ut  omit- 
ted, 538.R  2,  553.4.R.1 ;  with  pred.  at- 
tracted, 538.R.3;  with  ut,  653,4;  with 
habed  and  Inf.,  423.2.N.2, 

necessity— adjs.  of,  with  Inf.,  421,n.1,c  ; 
expressed  by  Indie,  254,R.l,  255,R. 

nfidum— 482,5,r.2. 

nefSs— 70, B. ;  with  Inf.,  428.N.2;  with 
Abl.  Sup.,  436,n.2;  with  Inf.,  422.N.2. 

negfire— use  of,  444,1, n.2;  continued  by 

neque— neque,  445,n.;  =dlc0  n5n, 
447;  with  Inf.,  527.R.2. 

negative— of  Potential,  257;  of  Opt.,  260; 
of  Impv.,  270,  n5n  with  Opt.,  260; 
n5n  with  Impv.,  270,  R.1 ;  n51I  with 
Inf.,270,R.2;  ad  vs.,  441  449;  nftn,  442; 
baud,  443;  nec  =  ncn,  442.N.3;  nfi, 
444 ;  subdivision  of,  445 ;  combinations, 
446;  resolution  of,  ib.  n.2;  positive 
supplied  from,  447,R.;  position  of ,  448, 
449 ;  two,  449 ;  nec  ncn  for  et,  ib  r.3  ; 
in  Copulative  Sentences,  480 ;  in  Final 
and  Consecutive  Sentences,  543,4. 

negOtium— in  phrases  with  ut,  546. n.2; 
with  Inf.,  422.N.5. 

n6m&— decl.  of,  70.D. ;  and  nullus,  108  ; 
with  PI.  vb.,  211,R.l,Ex.a;  with  Impv. 
Subjv.,  270.N.;  and  quisquam,  317,2; 
as  adj.,  ib\  et  nfimo,  ib.  2.N.1; 
strengthened  by  fcnug  J  =  n6quis,  446, 
N.3. 


nequam— 85,0.;  comparison  of,  90. 

neque— with  Opt.  Subjv.  for  n8, 260;  adds 
Impv.,  270,n.;  neque -neque  with  pi., 
285, N.l;  subdivides  a  general  neg.,  or 
negO,  445  and  N.l ;  nec  ncn,  449.R  3 ; 
for  et  nOn,  480  and  r.1;  for  nec  tamen, 
ib.  r.3  ;  for  n5— quidem,  ib.  n.1  ;  com- 
pared with  nec,  ib.  n.2  ;  for  ncn,  ib.  n. 
4;  for  neve,  543.N.3. 

nequlre— conj.  of,  170,6;  nequinont, 
133,iv.n.2;  with  Inf.,  423.2.N.2. 

N6ri8— decl.  of,  41,4. 

nesciS— an,  457,2 ;  quis,  467,r.i  ;  qu8- 
modO,  ib.  n.  ;  with  Inf.,  423,2,n.2, 527,r.1. 

neu,  n8ve— 444,2;  adds  Final  Clause, 
543,4;  neque  instead,  ib.  n.3. 

neuter— decl.  of,  76,  108;  neutiquam, 
442.N.2. 

neuter  — adj.  with  masc.  subj.,  211.R.4; 
demonstrative  whensubst.  is  expected, 
ib.  n.3;  Sg.  sums  up  PI.,  ib.;  PI.  pred. 
to  two  ferns.,  286,3  ;  in  app.  to  persons, 
321, n.2  ;  prou.  and  adj.  in  Cognate  Ace, 
333,1,  341,n.2  ;  pron.  and  adj.  with  Part. 
Gen.,  369 ;  pron.  and  adj.  not  attracted 
to  Ger.,  427.N.3. 

neve— see  neu. 

nl— with  mlrum,  209, n.2  ;  range  of,  591. 

N.2. 

nihil— for  nfOlug,  108 ;  with  Impv. 
Subjv.,  270, n.;  neg.  of  quisquam,  317, 
2;  no,  471,6,1 ;  nihill  as  Gen.  of  Price, 
380,1;  fornon,442.N.2. 

nihilSminus— 490,r. 

nimis— with  quam  and  India,  467,n. 

nimium— with  quantum,  209.N.2, 467.N.; 
very,  439, n.3;  nimi5  as  Abl.  of  Stan* 
dard,  403^.3. 

Disi-with  quod,  525,2,N.2,591,6,R.3;  with 
ut,557,N.2, 591.6.R.4;  and  gl  ndn,  591,6; 
but,  except,  ib.  R.2;  gl,  ib. ;  nisi  forte, 
verO,  ib.  r-4  ;  nisi  tamen,  ib.  n.i  ;  in 
asseverations,  591,6,2  ;  with  Inf.,  635, 
n.2;  with  participle,  667,n. 

nltl-with  Abl.,  401.N.6 ;  with  Inf..  423,2, 
N.2;  with  ut,  546.N.1. 

nix -decl.  of,  52,7. 

no— how  translated,  470,6  and  c. 

nocSre— with  Dat.,  346. 

nOlle— conj.  of,  174;  exact  use  of  ndlue- 
rit,  244.R.3 ;  nOlim,  nOllem,  as  Poten- 
tial, 257,2,  258;  not  in  Unreal  Wish,  261, 
B-;  noli,  with  Inf.  for  Impv.,  270, n.2, 
271,2 :  ndlim,  with  Subjv.  for  Impv., 
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271,2,N.2  ;  with  Pf.  Inf.  pass.,  280,2, ^.n.; 
ndlSni,  in  prod,  app.,  325,  R.  6 ;  with 
Inf.,  423. 2, n. 2  :  with  at,  546.N.1;  with 
Inf.  or  tit,  638  and  n.3. 

n5men— with  esse  *nd  Dat.,  349.R-5; 

with  Appositional  Gen.,  361,1 ;  with 
Gen.  of  Charge,  378,  r.2. 

nftninfirl— with  two  Noms.,  206. 

nominative— defined,  23.1 ;  of  1st  Dec!., 
29  aud  N.l ;  of  2d  Dec).,  31,33.n.4 ;  of  3d 
Dec).,  36  1  and  2,  38.1,  57.R.4;  of  Greek 
substantives,  66, n. 4;  of  adjs.,  76. n. 4,  79, 
N.l;  of  Participles,  89. r.2;  for  Voc.,  201, 
r.2;  syntax  of,  203;  two  Noms.,  206; 
with  Inf.  after  copulative  vb.,  ib.  B.3; 
for  Voc.  in  app.,  321. n.1  ;  with  5  and 
fin,  or  ecce,  343.1.N.1;  with  Inf.  by 
attraction,  627. n. 2;  after  pass.  vbs.  of 
Saying  and  Thinking,  528 ;  nominatlvus 
pending,  627, n. 2. 

n5n— neg.  of  Potential,  267;  neg.  of  Wish, 
260;  with  Imp  v.,  270.B.1;  syntax  of,  441, 
442;  with  alius  for  nflllus,  446.N.2; 

ndn  possum  non,  449,r.i  ;  nee  nOn  = 
et,  ib.  b.3;  no,  471,6,1 ;  nOn  modo— sed 
etiam,  482,5  and  n.i  ;  nOn  modo— sed 
nfi-quidem,  ib.  b.  1 ;  for  nS,  573.N.2. 
ndnne— syntax  of,  466  ;  with  indirect 
question,  460.1, n.2;  with  rhetorical 
question,  464,R. 

nonnflllus— 108. 

nOscere— syncope  in   Pf.,  131,3;    novl, 

175,5,d. 
nOStri— with  Gen.  Ger.,  428.B.1. 
noun— defined,  16 ;  inflection  of,  17 ;  and 

pronoun,  16.N.2.    • 
nourishing— vbs.  of,  with  Abl..  401.N.1. 
HOVUS— Comp.  of,  87.9 ;  with  Inf.,  422, n. 

3 ;  with  ut,  663,4. 
HOX— dec),  of,  63,8;  with  Abl.   of  Time, 

393. R  5. 
nubere— with  Dat.,  346.B.2  and  n.4. 
nfldus— with  Gen.,  374,N,8. 
nflllus— dec),  of,  76,90;  and  n6mo,  108; 

with  Impv.  Subjv.,270,N. ;  and  tUlus, 

317,2;  fornOn,  »6.  n.2. 
nam — 466;  with  ne  &Qd  nam,  ib.  n.;  in 

indirect  questions,  460, 1, a;  in  rhetorical 

questions,  464,  b. 
number— Sg.  and  PI.,  22;  Dual,  ib.  n.  and 

112,1;  concord  of,  286  and  nn.;  violation 

of  Concord  in  app.,  321,  Rl ;  substs.  of, 

with  Gen.,  368  ;  definite  numbers  in 

Abl.  of  Time,  383,  R.2. 


numerals— cardinals,  94;  ordinals,  96  and 
294;  cpd.,  96;  omission  of  centena 
mHia,  ib.  6 ;  insertion  of  et,  ib.  5;  frac- 
tious, ib.  7;  signs,  96, ii.;  distributives, 
97  and  296;  multipiicatives,  97  ;  propor- 
tionals, 97;  advs.,  98 ;  duo,  ambO,  uter- 
que,  292;  mllle,  293;  singull,  296; 
distributives  for  cardinals,  ib.  n.  ;  ali- 
quis  with,  314, r.  2 ;  quisque  with,  318, 
2 ;  with  Part.  Gen..  370- 

numerO— as  adv.,  399, n.i  ;  (in)  numero 

habere,  340.R.1. 
nunc— strengthens  etiam,  478, N.l ;  none 

—nunc,  482.1  and  N.l. 
nflntiSre— with  Inf.,  627,  R.2;  with  Nom. 

and  Inf.,  628, N.l. 
nuperum— defective,  86  1. 

0— sound  of,  3;  weakening  of,  8,1;  as 
interjection,  201,R.2,  343, N.l;  5  gf  in 
Wishes,  261 ;  length  of  final,  707,5. 

Ob— ia  composition,  9,4;  vbs.  cpd.  with, 
take  Ace.  or  Dat.,  331,347 ;  to  give  the 
Cause,  408, n. 3;  as  prep..  416,16;  with 
Ace.  Ger.,  428.R  2,  432  and  n.1. 

006886— with  Dat,  346, R.2,  347.R.2;  with 
Inf.,  422, n.4. 

Obicere— with  Ace.  Ger.,  430.N.1. 

object — direct,  becomes  subj.  of  pass., 
216;  indirect  retained  in  pass.,  217; 
direct,  330;  iuuer.  330,332,333;  outer, 
338 ;  indirect,  344 ;  of  Ger.,  427.2;  alter 
Dat.  Ger.,  429.N.2 ;  after  Ace.  Sup.,  436, 
N.3;  after  Abl.  Sup..  436. 

object  sentences— 523-637 ;  with  quod, 
624,626  :  with  Ace.  and  Inf.,  626327 ; 
with  Nom.  and  Inf.,  528;  alter  vbs.  of 
Will  and  Desire,  632;  after  vbs.  of  Emo- 
tion, 533 ;  in  exclamations.  534;  as  subj., 
535 ;  in  part.,  536,  637 ;  in  0.  O.,  666. 

Objective  Genitive— 363;  of  pers.  pron., 
364.N.2. 

obligSre— with  86  and  Gen.  of  Charge, 
378,Rl. 

obligation— expressed  by  Indie,  254.B.1, 
265.R. 

oboedlre— with  Dat.,  346.R.2. 

obrfipere-with  Dat.,  347.R.2. 

obsaturare— with  Gen.,  383,1.n.2. 

obsecrO— strengthens  Impv.,  269 ;  with* 
out  Inf.,  546.N.3;  with  ut,  546.N.1. 

obsequl— with  Dat.,  346.R.2. 

obsistere— with  Dat.,  347, R.2  ;  with  n6, 
648,n.1  ;  with  quln,  656,1. 
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Obstftre— with  Dat.,  347, k. 2  ;  with  nfi, 
648.N.1 :  with  qtlln,  665,1. 

obstrepere— with  Dat.,  347,r.2. 

obtemperfire— with  Dat.,  346,r.2. 

obtCstor— with  Inf.,  646. n. 3. 

obtingere— with  Dat.,  347,  r  2. 

obtrectSre— with  Dat.,  346.R.2  and  N.2. 

obvenlre— with  Dat.,  347,  r.  2. 

obversfirl— with  Dat.,  347,R.2. 

ocourrere— with  Dat.,  347, r. 2. 

occorsSre— with  Dat.,  347.R-2. 

Ocior-87,7. 

Odi— conjugation  of,  176. 5, c  ;  odi5  esse  as 
pass,  of,  ib.  n. 

office— suffixes  for,  181,10. 

offioere— with  Dat.,  346,R.2. 

nffiftinm- in  phrases  with  Inf.,  422, n  2; 
with  ut,  546.N.2. 

Olle-for  ille,  104,3,N.l. 

omission— of  vowels,  8,2,  701.R  2, a ;  of 
consonants,  9,6;  of  suhj.,  207;  of  copula, 
209;  of  other  vbs.,  xb.  n.5,  of  esse  in 
Pf.  Inf.  pass.,  280,2. a,R.2  and  c ;  of  con- 
junction, 474.N.,  481.483.N-,  492.N  ;  of 
n5n,  482.5.R.1 ;  of  vb.  of  Saying,  545,  R  3; 
of  vb.  with  sin,  692, R  ;  of  si,  698;  of  vb. 
of  Protasis,  599;  of  Protasis,  600;  of 
Apodosis,  601 ;  of  vb.  after  quasi  and 
tamquam,  602.N.1 ;  of  vb.  of  cornpara 
tive  clause,  640. 

omittere— with  quod,  525,i,n.i  ;  with 

Inf.,  423,2,N.2;    omitte,  with  Inf.  for 

Impv.,  271.2.N.2. 
omitting— vbs.  of,  with  quod,  556,1;  vbs. 

of,  with  Inf.,  423,2. 
omninS— yes,  471,  a,  1. 
omais— i°  Abi.,  without  in,  388 ;  omnia, 

as  Ace.  of  Respect,  338,2. 
ODLUS— with  Inf.,  422.N.2. 
OnuStUS— with  Gen.,  374,N.l ;  with  Abl., 

405.N3. 
operam— in  phrases  with  Dat.  Ger.,  429, 

1  and  n  1 ;  with  Inf.,  422.N.5 ;  with  ut, 

546.NN.1  and  2. 
OpIniO— iR   phrases  with   Inf.,  527.R.2; 

with  ut,  667, R.;   opIniOne  as  Abl.  of 

Respect,  398.N.1. 
Opitulfirl— with  Dat.,  346  R. 2 
ODOrtet— Indie,  for  Subjv  ,  264,  Rl ;  with 

Pf.  part,  pass.,  280.2.&.R.2;  with  Inf.  or 

Subjv.,  535.R.2;  with  ut,  553.4.R.1. 
oppidO— very,  439.N.3;  with  quantum, 

467.N. 
oppidum— baa  pred.  adj.  in  agreement, 


211, R. 6;  requires  prep.,  337,R.l.;  with 
Epexegetical  Gen.,  336, N.l;  in  app.  to 
Town  in  Abl.,  356,R  1,  391.R.1 ;  iu  app. 
to  Loc.,  411.R.3. 

[Ops]— defective,  70,D. 

optSre— with  Inf.,  423.2.N  2  ;  with  ut,  ib. 
K.4,546,N.l;  optfitd,  as  Abl.  of  Manner, 
399.N.1. 

optative  subjunctive  —  260-266  ;  in 
Wishes,  260 ;  particles  with,  261 ;  in 
Asseverations,  262 ;  as  Impv,  263;  as 
concessive,  264;  in  Deliberative  Ques- 
tions, 266. 

Optimum— with  Inf.,  422,  n.  3. 

opus  -with  Abl.,  406 ;  with  Gen.,  ib.  N  3 ; 
with  Nom..  ib.  n.4  ;  with  part.,  437.N  2; 
with  Inf.,  422.N  2 ;  with  ut,  667,^i_with_ 
Nom.  and  Inf ,  628,  n. 2. 

Orfire— with  two  Aces  ,  339  and  N.l,  with 
Inf.,  546.N.3 ;  with  ut,  ib.  n.l. 

oratio  obliqua— 608,2,  partial,  ib  3,  io.4; 
sequence  in,  516;  in  Relative  Sentences, 
625.R  ,  628,  R,  629,R ,  648,649  ;  comes  in 
without  notice,  649, n  2;  shift  to,  ib.  n.3, 
moods  in,  650-652;  interrogative  in, 
651;  Impv.  in,  652 ;  tenses  in,  653-655; 
iu  Causal  Sentences,  656 ;  Conditional 
Sentences  in,  656-659 ;  Logical,  696, R 1, 
657  ;  Ideal,  696, R. 5  668  ;  Unreal.  $97,R  4, 
659;  pronouns  in,  660  ;  by  Attraction, 
508,4,662;  partial,  508,3  663;  Represen- 
tation, 654  and  n. 

Or DUS— with  Abl.,  406.N.3. 

order— adjs.  of,  in  pred.  attrib.,  326, R  6. 

ordinals— 94;  early  forms,  95, n.5;  alter 
for  secundus,  96,5;  in  dates.  294;  for 
cardinals,  ib.  and  336, R .1;  with  quis- 
que,^-  n. ,318,2;  position  of,  676, R. 2. 

Ordine— as  Abl.  of  Manner,  399, N.l. 

Origin— Abl.  of,  395  ;  preps,  with  Abl.  of, 
ib.  nn.2  and  3 ;  suffixes  of,  182,7. 

orirI-168,169,1 ;  ortus,  with  Abl.  of 
Origin,  395.N  1. 

Oriundus— with  Abl.  of  Origin,  396.N.1. 

fa— bone,  decl.  of,  48.R.;  month,  defective, 
70.D. 

ostendere— with  Ace.  and  Inf.,  527.R.2. 

OStrea  — Reteroclite,  68,1* 

overlapping  action—  662, 571, N.l. 

oxymoron  -694. 

Paeiie— with  Indie,  in  Apod,  of  Unreal 

Condition,  597,  R  3  .  position  of,  677,R.l. 

paenitet— with  Gen.,  377  ;    with   ueut. 
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subj.,  ib.  b.2  ;  with  Inf.,  422.H.4  ;  with 

quod,  542. 
palam— as  prep.,  417,8. 
palatals— vowels,  2;  consonants,  6,1,n. 
palmnbes— heteroclite .  68,7. 
pfinig— heteroclite,  68,12. 
par— with  est  instead  of  Subjv.,  254,  b.1; 

with  Gen.  or  Dat.,  369.B.1;  with  Dat. 

Ger.,  429.N.1. 
parftre— with  Inf.,  423,2,n.2;  parfitus, 

with  Inf.,  421,n.1.c. 
parataxis— 472. 
paroere— with  Dat.,  346.B.2-,  parce,  with 

Inf.  for  Imp  v.,  271.2.N.2. 
parenthetical  ut  and  n6— 545,b.3. 
pftrSre— with  Dat.,  346, b.2. 
pariter— pariter,  482,3. 

paw— with  PI.  vb.,  211,R.l,Ex.a  ;  in  Abl. 
without  in,  385.M.1;  tuam  partem, 
334.B.2. 

Part  Affected— in  Ace,  338,1. 

partial  obliquity— 508,3,  663. 

particeps— with  Gen.,  374.N.2. 

participation — adja.  of,  with  Gen.,  374. 

participial  sentences— 664-670 ;  to  ex- 
press Time,  665;  Cause,  666;  Oondition 
and  Concession,  667 ;  relative  clauses, 
668  ;  Future  similarly  used,  669,670. 

participle— d eel.  of,  80,82;  Abl.  of,  83; 
Nom.  and  Ace.  PI.  of,  ib.  N.l ;  compar- 
ison of,  88,89 ;  Abl.  of  Com  p.,  ib.  b.1  ; 
Nom.  PI.  of,  io.R.2 ;  Gen.  PI.  of,  ib.  B.3; 
denned,  112,5;  formation  of,  115,3; 
early  forms  of,  130,7 ;  Pf.  pass.,  135,1.; 
Fut.  Act.,  ib.  II ;  Pf.  pass,  of  Deponents 
as  act.,  167, N.l;  Pf.  pass,  of  intrans. 
vbs.  used  as  act.,  220, N.l;  Pf.  with 
habeO&ud  teneO.  238;  Fut.  periphras- 
tic, 247;  Pr.  periphrastic  with  esse,  ib. 
n.2;  Pf.  with  fni,  250;  as  adj.,  ib.  N.2; 
as  pred.,  251,n.1  ;  usage  of  Pr.  and  Pf., 
282;  usage  of  Fut.  act.,  283;  concord 
with  two  Bubjs.  in  Abl.  Abs.,  285.N.3; 
Pr .  with  Gen. ,  375;  contrasted  with  adj . , 
ib.  N.l:  Comp.  of,  with  Gen.,  ib.  N.2  ;  of 
Birth  with  Abl.,  395;  Pf.  pass,  with 
opus  and  usus,  406;  in  Abl.  Abs.,  409, 
410,  and  nn.;  Pf.  pass  parallel  with 
Ger.,  426.N.2,  427,N.l ;  as  subst.,  437; 
Fut.  as  subst.,  ib  N.l ;  as  adj.,  438  ; 
Fut.  as  adj.,  ib.  N.l;  parallel  with  rel. 
and  Subjv.,  ib.  b.;  with  interrog.,  469  ; 
sequence  after,  518;  after  vbs.  of  Percep- 
tion, etc.,  527, N.l,  536 ;   after   vbs.    of 


Causation,  etc.,  537 ;  equiv.  to  com,  688 
r.;  for  Prot.,  593,2;  for  Prot.  in  Com- 
parative Sentence,  602, N. 3;  Concessive, 
609 ;  for  rel.,  637. 

particles— copulative,  474  ;  adversative, 
483  ;  disjunctive,  492;  causal,  498 ;  illa- 
tive, 499;  position  of,  679. 

partitive  apposition— 322. 

Partitive  Genitive— 367-372;  with  substs. 
of  Quantity,  etc.,  368:  with  neut.  8g., 
369;  with  numerals,  370;  with  pronouns, 
371;  with  comparatives  and  superla- 
tives, 372 ;  preps,  instead,  ib.  B.2  ;  with 
uterque,  371,b.1  ;  extensions  of,  372, 
nn.:  contrasted  with  Gen.  of  Character- 
istic, 369,N.l. 

parts  of  speech — 16. 

parvus— Comp.  of,  90 ;  in  Gen.  of  Price, 
380.1. 

passive— voice,  112,2;  vbs.  with  two 
Noms.,  206;  vb.  agrees  with  pred.,  211, 
b.1,  Ex.  b  ;  defined,  214  ;  Pf.  with  Dat. 
of  Agent,  215,1  ;  as  reflexive,  218 ;  of 
something  endured,  219  ;  periphrastic 
forms  of,  248-251;  with  Ace.  of  Respect, 
338, n.2  ;  impersonal,  346,b.1. 

patl— with  ut,  553,2  ;  with  Inf.,  tfc.N. 

patronymics— 182,11. 

paulS,  paulom— with  ante  and  post, 
403.N.4,6. 

pause— in  Verse,  742. 

pavSre— constr.  of,  550  and  N.l. 

pSx-decl.  of,  70,D  ;  in  Abl.  of  Time,  393, 
b.5,  394.B.1. 

peculifiris— with  Gen.  or  Dat.,  359.R.1. 

pecus— heteroclite,  68,12. 

pellere— with  Abl.  of  Separation,   390, 

N.l. 

pendSre— with  Gen.,  379. 

penes— position  of,  413.R-1  ;  use  of,  as 
prep.,  416,17. 

pentameter— elegiac,  785;  Pf.  Inf.  in,  280, 
2,o,N.2;  position  of  words  in,  683. 

penult— 11. 

penus— heteroclite,  68,11. 

per— vbs.  cpd.  with  take  Ace.,  331 ;  with 
Ace.  of  Extent,  335,  336;  to  express 
Time  Within  Which,  ib.  b.2,  393.B.1 ; 
here  and  there  in,  385, n. 3;  for  Abl.  of 
Manner,  399, N.l:  with  Person  Through 
Whom,  401  ;  position  of,  413.B.1,  and  n. 
2  ;  use  as  prep.,  416,18. 

perceiving— vbs.  of,  with  Object  Clause, 
523  ;  with  Ace.  and  Inf.,  526,  527 ;  with 
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Norn.,  528;  with  part.,  527.N.1,  636; 
Norn,  after,  536.N.2. 

perCOlltfirl— with  two  Aces.,  339  and  N.l. 

perdiua— detective,  85,2. 

perfect — defined,  112,3  :  System,  114,2 
and  3,6 ;  formation  of,  114,  115,  121,2  ; 
syncopated  forms  of,  131.  1-3  ;  early 
forms  of,  131,4  ;  Stem,  134  ;  part,  pass., 
135.1.  ;  part,  as  subst.,  167,n.1  ;  pass, 
with  Dat.  of  Agent,  215,1;  part,  used  as 
act.,  220, N.l ;  defined,  223  ;  Historical, 
225  ;  Pure  and  Historical,  235  ;  force  of, 
236;  trans,  by  Eng.  Pr ,  ib.  r.  ;  with 
Aor.  force,  ib. ;  Gnomic,  ib.  n.  ;  io«  Fut. 
Pf.,237:  part,  with  habeO  and  teneO, 
238;  pass,  with  fttl,  250  ;  Subjv.  as 
Potential,  257,2  and  N.l  ;  in  wishes, 
260 ;  Subjv.  as  Impv  ,  263,2,6,  270. R  2, 
tense  relations  in  Subjv  ,  277 ;  Inf. 
as  subj.  or  obj.,  280,2  .  after  decuit, 
ib.  a,  R.  1  ;  Emotional,  ib. ;  after 
oportuit,  **>•  r2;  after  velle,  280, 
2,6  and  N.l;  after  posse,  ib,  ;  after 
debe5,  ib.  N.3  ;  after  vbs.  of  Will  and 
Desire,  280.2,6' ;  use  of  part ,  282  and 
n.;  part,  as  subj.,  437.N.1  ;  Sequence 
after,  511,RR.3,4  ;  Subjv.  in  Final 
Sentences,  512.n1  ;  in  Consecutive  Sen- 
•  tences,  513  and  nn.  ;  Inf.,  530,  Inf.  in 
0.0..659.N 

perficere— with  ut..  553,1. 

pergere— with  iuf ,  423,2,n.2. 

perhibSre  —  as  copulative  vb  ,  206, 
N.l  ;  with    Norn,    and    Inf.,  528   and 

N.l. 

period— Responsive  and  Apodotic,  685  ; 
forms  distinguished  by  Niigelsbach, 
686  ;  Historical  and  Oratorical,  687. 

periphrasis —for  Impv.,  271  ;  for  Fut. 
periphrastic,  615.R  2  ;  for  Fut.,  531  and 
N.l ;  for  Apod,  in  Unreal  Condition, 
597.R.5. 

PERIPHRASTIC     CONJUGATION  —  129  ;    act., 

247  ;  pass.,  251 ;  with  ful,  247.R.1;  with 
forem,  ib.  N.l  ;  Pr.  part,  with  esse,  t&- 
N.2;  with  futHrum  esse  ut,  248  ;  with 
in  e5  est,  249 ;  with  posse,  velle,  248, 

r.  ;  Pf.  part,  with  sum  and  ful, 250  and 
r.1  ;  with  forem  for  essem,  ib.  N.2  ; 
withGer.,  251 ;  Fut.  act.,  283. 
perlre-pass.  of perdere,  169.2r.i. 

perltus— with  Gen.,  374.N.4. 

permanfire— with  two  Noms.,  208,n.i. 
permittere— used  personally  in   pass., 
34 


217,n.2;  with  Inf.,    423,2,n.2,  532.N.1, 

553.2.N. ;  with  ut,  553,2. 
permitting  —  vbs.    of,    with   Consecutive 

Clause,  553,2. 
perXkOX — defective,  85,2. 
perperum — defective,  85,1. 
perpetuus  —  and  perpes,  84,i ;   per- 

petaum,  as  adv.  Ace.,  336.N.1. 
per quam— with  Indie,  467, n. 
persequens  —with  Gen.,  375.N.2. 
perseverftre— with  inf.,  423.2.N.2. 
persons— in  conjugation  of  vb.,   112,1 ; 

concord  of,  287  ;  order  of,  ib.  r. 
personal  endings— 114. 
personal  pronouns— 304  ;  omitted,  ib.  1 ; 

Gen  of.as  objective,  i6.  2. 364.N.2;  poss. 

for,  ib.  2, N.2;  Gen.  of,  as  Partitive,  ib.  3; 

for  poss  ,  ib.  3.N.1 ;  circumlocution  for 

third  personal  pronoun,  ib.  3,n.2. 
perspicere— with  Ace.  and  Inf.,  527.R.1. 
perstfire-with  Inf.,  423.2.N.2. 
persuSdSre— used  personally  in  pass., 

217, N.l;  with  Dat.,  346.R.2,  and  nn.2,4  ; 

with  Inf.,  423.2.N2,   527.R.2,  546.R.1 ; 

with  ut,  546.N.1. 
pertaesum  est— with  Gen.,  377. 
pessum— defective,  70, A  ;  with  Ire,  435, 

N.l. 

peter 6— with  gaud  Abl.,  339,R.l  and  N.l; 
with  Ace.  Ger.,  430,n.1;  with  Inf.,  423, 
2.N.2;  with  ut,  546.N.1. 

Phalaecean— verse,  796. 

Pherecrateau— verse,  794. 

phonetic  variations— in  vowels,  8;  in  con- 
sonants, 9 ;  in  consonant  stem-charac- 
teristic, 121.  R. 

piget— with  Gen.,  377;  with  subj.,  ib.  r.2. 

pill— as  Gen.  of  Price,  380,1. 

plnus— heteroclite,  68,5. 

pius— Conip.  of,  87,6,n. 

place— where,  in  Abl.,  385;  with  vbs.  of 
Placing,  ib.  r.1  ;  with  Towns,  386  ;  as 
Cause,  Means,  etc.,  389  ;  with  Books, 
etc.,  387 ;  with  tOtUS,  etc.,  388 ;  in  Loc, 
411;  whence,  in  Abl.,  390.  391 ;  with 
Towns,  391;  of  origin,  395, n.2  ;  whither, 
in  Ace.,  337. 

placSre— with  Dat.,  346, R.2;  use  of  Fut. 
Pf.,  244.R.3. 

pleasure— vbs.  of,  with  Dat.,  346;  adjs.  of, 
with  Abl.  Sup..  436.N.2. 

plftbs— decl.  of,  63.N.1,  68,8. 

plenty— vbs.  of,  with  Abl.,  405  ;  adjs.  of 
with  Gen.  or  Abl.,  ib.  n.  3. 
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pl6nui— with  Gen  ,  J74.N.1  ;  with  Abl., 
406.N.3. 

pleonasm  -  692. 

plfiraque— as  Ace.  of  Respect,  338,2. 

pluere— with  Abl.  of  Means,  401, n. 5. 

pluperfect— 112,3  ;  formation  of,  114, 
U6  ;  Aor.  forms  of,  131,4,6,3  ;  defined. 
223  ;  force  of,  241;  translated  by  Impf., 
ib.  b.;  used  as  Aor.,  ib.  n.1;  periphras- 
tic, with  habeO,  ib.  n.2  ,  Subjv.  as  Po- 
tential of  Past,  258.N.2 ;  in  Wish.  260 ; 
with  vellem,  231, r.  ;  Subjv.  as  Conces- 
sive, ib.  n.;  Subjv.  as  Imp  v.  of  Past, 
273.3 ;  tense  force  in  Subjv.,  277 ;  in 
Final  Sentences,  512,n.1;  to  express 
Resulting  Condition,  563,1;  Indie,  in 
Apod,  of  Unreal  Condition,  597, R  2. 

plural— of  abstracts,  204.N.5;  used  for 
8g.,  ib.  nn.6,7  ;  pred.  with  two  subjs., 
285 ;  neut.  pred.  to  two  ferns.,  286,3. 

plus— quam  omitted  with,  296,R.4 ;  plfiL- 
ris,  with  vbs.  of  Rating  and  Buying, 
380,1 ;  plurimum,  with  quantum,  467, 
n.  ;  plilriml,  as  Gen.  of  Price,  380,1. 

poSma— heteroclite,  68,7. 

pollSre— with  Inf.,  423.2.N.2. 

P0lli06rl-with  Inf.,  527.B.2,  531.N.4. 

pollis— decl.  of,  41,4. 

pond5— defective,  70,  A. 

pOne—  usage  of,  416.19. 

pOnere— withinaudAbl.,  386.B.1  andN. 
2 ;  suppose,  with  Inf.,  527,  R- 2. 

pOscere— with  two  Aces., 339 and  n.1;  with 
£  and  Abl.,  ib.  R.l ;  with  Inf.  or  ut,  546» 
nn.1,3. 

position— adjs.  of,  in  pred.  attrib.,  325, r. 
6;  of  ad  vs.,  440 ;  of  neg.,  448  and  nm.;  of 
rel.,  612;  of  correlative  clause,  620; 
poetical  peculiarities  in,  683. 

positive— degree  lacking,  87,2,7,8,  and  9 ; 
with  prep,  to  express  disproportion, 
298, k.;  in  comparing  qualities,  299;  with 
quam  after  Comp.,  299,n.2  ;  with  Part. 
Gen.,  372,n.2;  supplied  from  neg.,  447, 

R. 

posse- conj.  of,  119;  potisfor  posse,  209, 
n.2;  use  of  Fut.  and  Fut.  Pf.  of,  242.R-2, 
244, R. 3;  needs  no  periphrasis,  248,  R- ; 
Indie,  for  Subjv.,  254.R.1 ;  Impf.  Indie, 
of  Disappointment,  ib.  R.2 ;  with  Pf. 
Inf.  act.,  280,2,6,  and  n.1  :  with  quam, 
etc.,  to  strengthen  superlative,  303 ; 
omitted,  with  quam,  ib.  R.l;  with  Inf., 
423.2.N.2  ;  non  possum  non,  449.R.1 ; 


in  simple  questions,  453,  n.1  ;  for  peri, 
phrastic,  513.R.3, 531, N. 3  and  4;  in  Apod, 
of  Unreal  Condition,  597,R.5,c ;  restric- 
tions with,  627, R.2  ;  in  Logical  Condi- 
tion, 657,  R.  ;  in  Unreal  Condition  in 
6.0.659.N. 

Possession— Dat.  of,  349;  compared  with 
Gen.,  ib  R.2;  of  qualities,  t6.  r.3;  Gen. 
of,  362;  in  1st  and  2d  person,  ib.  R.1 ; 
omissiou  of  governing  word,  ib.  R  3. 

possessive  pronouus  — 100-102,  106, n. 4  ; 
usage  of  8UU8, 309,4  and  nn  ;  syntax  of, 
312;  intense  use  of,  to  R.l ;  for  Gen.  of 
personal  pron.,  304,2. n.2  ;  with  Gen.  in 
app.,  321, R.2;  for  1st  aud  2d  persons  in 
Subjective  Gen.,  364 ;  as  pred.,  366, R.3 ; 
with  interest  aud  retort,  381 ;  with 
doml,  411,R  4;  position  of,  676.R-1. 

possibility— in  Indie,  rather  than  Subjv., 
254.R  1, 255.R. 

post— vbs.  cpd.  with,  take  Dat.,  347;  with 
Abl.  or  Ace.  of  Measure,  403, n.4;  posi- 
tion of,  403, n. 4,o,  413, R.1 ;  omission  of, 
with  rel.,  403, n.4  ;  as  adv.,  415  ;  as 
prep  ,416,20;  with  Pf.  part,  pass.,  437, 
N.2. 

posteftquam— see  postquam. 

pOSterum— defective,  74, R.2;  Comp.  of, 
87,2  and  7. 

postquam— with  Hist.  Pf.  or  Pr.,  561 ; 
with  Impf,  562 ;  with  Plupf.,  563 ;  range 
of  tenses  with,  ib-  nn.1-3;  with  Subjv., 
ib.  n.4;  Causal  with  Pr.  and  Pf.,  564  and 
N..1 ;  in  Iterative  action,  566,567. 

postridifi  quam— 577,n.5. 

pOStulSre— with  Sand  Abl.,  339, R.l  and 
N.1 ;  with  Inf.,  423.2.N.2,  546.N.3 ;  with 
Ut,  ib.  N.3. 

pottos— with  Gen.,  374.N.3. 

potential  8URJUNCTIVE— 257-259;  for  Pr. 
and  Fut.,  257 ;  for  Past,  258 ;  in  ques- 
tions, 259;  for  Indie,  257.N.3  ;  not  con- 
ditional, 257,n  2,  600,2;  of  Past  coincides 
with  Unreal  of  Present,  258.N.2. 

potlrl— with  Abl.,  407  and  N.2,d ;  with 
personal  Ger.,  427,  n.  5. 

potis,  e— 85.C;  potior,  87,7;  potius 
strengthens  comparative,  301 ;  potius 
quam,  with  Subjv.  or  Inf.,  577,n.6,  631, 
3.R.2,  644, R.3  ;  see  posse. 

power— adjs.  of,  with  Gen.,  374;  vbs.  of, 
with  Inf.,  423  and  n.2;  sequence  after 
vb.  of,  615, b-3;  in  Indie,  rather  thau 
Subjv.,  254,R.l.  255.R. 
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prae— to  express  disproportion,  296.N.3; 

vbs.  cpd.   with  take   Dat.,  347;    gives 

Preventing  Cause,  408, n. 4;  as  adv.,  416; 

as   prep.,   417,9;     prae    qtiod,    626,2, 

N.2. 
praecellere-with  Abl.  of  Respect,  397, 

N.2. 
praecipere— with    Inf,  423.2.N2;    with 

Ut,  546.N.1 ;  used  personally  in  pass  , 

217.N.2  ;  praeceptum,  with  ut,548,N  2. 
praecipitfire-with  Abl ,  390,2,n.3. 
praecipuum  -  with  ut,  557.R 
praeesse      ***  ~_i 


-with  Dat.  Ger.,  429,1. 


praeficere -with  Dat.  Ger.,  429,1 
praegestlre— with  inf.,  423.2.N  2 

(in)  praesentifi— >r  the  present,  394,  b. 

praesidere— with  Dat.,  347, r. 2. 

praest&re— with  Dat.,  347,  R.  2  ;  with  Abl. 
of  Respect,  397,  n.  2;  with  Abl.  of  Meas- 
ure, 403.n1 ;  with  ut,  663,1- 

praestOlarl-with  Dat.,  346.N.2. 

praeter— to  express  disproportion,  296, 
n.3;  vbs.  cpd.  with,  take  Ace,  331;  posi- 
tion of,  413, n.3;  use  as  prep.,  416,21; 
with  Pf.  part,  pass.,  437.N.2  ;  id  quod, 
quam  quod,  quod,  525.2.N.2. 

praeterlre— with  quod,  526,i,n.i. 

precftrl-with  ut,  646,n.i. 

predicate— and  copula,  205 ;  with  copula- 
tive vbs.,  206 ;  concord  of,  211 ;  viola- 
tion of  concord  of,  ib.  br.1-6.nn.  1-3  ;  in 
PI.  with  two  subjs.,  286  ;  in  PI.  with 
neque— neque,  *•  n.i  ;  concord  of,  in 
Gender,  286 ;  in  Person,  287 ;  Attribu- 
tion, 326;  Apposition,  16.  and  r.6;  with 
Abl.  Abs.,  410.N.6;  after  Inf.,  638. 

prepositions— assimilation  of  in  composi- 
tion, 9,4 ;  defined.  16,6 ;  repeated  with 
cpd.  vbs.,  331,RR.2,3  ;  with  Countries 
and  Towns,  337,  rr.  1-4 ;  with  domum,  ib. 
B.3;  omitted  with  Countries  and  Towns, 
337,nn.1-8;  instead  of  Dat.,  347.R.1 ; 
omitted  with  vbs.  and  adjs.  of  Separa- 
tion, 390,2  and  3;  with  Abl.  of  Origin, 
395,nn.2,3  ;  syntax  of,  412-416 ;  origin  of, 
412 ;  position  of,  413,678;  repetition  and 
omission  of,  414;  as  advs.,  416;  with 
Ace. ,  416 ;  with  Abl.,  417 ;  with  Ace.  and 
Abl.,  418 ;  two  with  same  case,  414,  R-4; 
improper,  412, n.  ;  with  participles  for 
abstract  substantives,  437.N.2. 

present— 112,3  ;  System,  114, 3, a  ;  rules 
for  formation  of,  121,1 ;  notes  on  Sys- 
tem, 130  ;  formation  of  Stem,  133  ;  de- 


fined, 223;  Historical,  224.  229;  Spe- 
cific or  Universal,  227  ;  Progressive,  ib. 
n.1  ;  of  Endeavor,  ib.  n.2  ;  of  Resist- 
ance to  Pressure,  ib.  n.  3  ;  anticipates 
Fut.,  228 ;  with  iam,  etc.,  230  ;  con- 
trasted with  Pf.  to  give  Effect  in  Ver- 
gil, ib.  n.3  ;  part,  with  esse,  247.N.2  ; 
Indie  for  Deliberative  Subjv.,  264.N.2 ; 
Subjv.  as  Potential,  287.2 ;  Subjv.  in 
Wishes,  260;  Subjv.  as  Impv.,  263,  270, 
r2,  Subjv  as  Concessive, 264 ;  tense 
relations  in  Subjv  ,  277 ;  Inf.  as  subj.  or 
obj  ,  280. 1 ;  Inf.  after  meminl,  281.2, 
N.,  part.,  282  ,  part,  as  subs t.,  437. n.1  ; 
Hist  sequence  alter,  511,  Rl  ;  Inf.  after 
vbs.  of  Saying  and  Thinking,  530 ;  Inf. 
for  Fut ,  631, nn  3  and  4. 
preventing— vbs.  of,  with  nS,  quQminuS, 

or  quln,  648,  649.  555,1. 
previous  condition— given  by  ex  or  ab, 

and  Abl.,  206.R.2,  396.N.2. 
Priapean— verse,  805 
Price-Gen.  of.  379 ;  Abl.  of,  404. 
prldifiquam— usage  of,  577.N.5. 
primitive  words— 179,  1. 
prim  Aria  -defective.  86,1. 
primus— with  quisque,  318,n,3  ;  prlmO, 
prlmum,  326.R.7  ;  in  pred.  attrib.,  326, 
B.6  ;     used   partitively,    291 ;     prior, 
87,8. 
principal  parts— 120. 
principal  tenses— 226. 
priusquam— with  Indie,,  574,  576 ;  with 
Pr.,  575;  with  pure  Pf..  ib.  n.1;  with 
Pf.  or  Fut,  576;  n5n  priusquam  = 
dum,  ib.  b.;  with  Subjv.,  677 ;  with  ut 
orInf.,644,B.3. 
pr5— to  express  disproportion,  298;  with 
habere,  340.R.1 ;  with  Nom.  or  Ace.  in 
Exclamations,  343,1. n.1  ;  for,  compared 
with  Dat.,  345.B  2  :  position  of,  413,  Rl ; 
as  prep.,  417,10;  with  Abl.  Ger.,  433 ; 
prO  eo*  quod,  525,2, n  2 ;  pro"  eO  at,  642, 

R4. 

probare-with  inf.,  627. r  2- 

prOcrefitUS— with  Abl.  of  Origin.  395,N.l. 
prOCUl— with  Abl.  of  Separation,  390.3.N. 

2  ;  as  prep.,  417,11- 
prOdesse— conj-  of»  H8  ;  with  Dat.,  346, 

b.2;  with  Inf.,  422.N.4. 
prOdigUS— with  Gen  ,  374.N.1. 
profectS— strengthens  atque,  477.N.2. 
pr5flcere— with  ut,  663,1. 
profundus— never  with  Ace,  335, R.l. 
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proftLaUB— with  Gen.,  374.N.  1. 
prOgnfitnS— with  Abl.  of  Origiu,  395.n1. 
prohib€re— with  two  Aces.,  341.N.2  ;  with 

Abl.,  390.2.N.3;    with   Inf.,   423.2,n.2; 

with  n6,  548.  and  n.1  ;  with  quominus, 

549,  and  n  1 ;  with  Inf.,532,N.l.  649.n1. 
prohibiting— vbs.  of,  with  Dat.,  345.R  1- 
proinde— strengthens    Impv.,    269;    as 

coordinating  conj.,  603 ;  and  proin,  ib. 
prolepsis— of  subj.  of  leading  clause,  468- 
promising— ybn.  of,    with   Inf.,   423,n.5, 

527.R.4 ;  631.N.4. 
prGmittere-with  Pr.  Inf ,  527.R.2,  631, 

N.4. 

pronouns — defined,  16,3  ;  compared  with 
nonns,  ib.  n.2;  decl.  of,  17;  Personal, 
100-102;  Determinative,  103;  Demon- 
strative, 104 ;  Relative,  106 ;  Interroga- 
tive, 106 ;  Indefinite,  107 ;  Pronominal 
Adjectives,  108;  Possessive,  100-102; 
omitted,  207  ;  with  Impv.,  267,n.;  syn- 
tax of,  304-319 ;  Persoual,  304 ;  Demon- 
strative, 306-307 ;  hie,  306 ;  iste,  306 ; 
ille,  307  ;  Determinative  ig,  308  ;  Re- 
flexive, 309  ;  Idem,  310 ;  ipse,  311 ;  Pos- 
sessive, 312  ;  Indefinite,  313-319  ;  qul- 
dam,  313;  aliquis,  314;  quia,  316; 
quispiam,  316 ;  quisquam  and  alius, 
317;  quisque,  318;  alter  and  alius, 
319  ;  with  Part.  Gen.,  371 ;  in  O.  O.,  660. 

prOnflntiSre— used  personally  in  pass., 
217.N.2. 

prOxraS— constr.  of,  359,  N.  5. 

prope— as  adv.,  415;  as  prep.,  416,22; 
position  of,  678.B.1  ;  propior  and  prox- 
imus,  87,8  ;  with  Ace.  or  ab,  369.N.1. 

properare— with  inf.,  423,2,n.2. 

prOpInfire— with  Ace.  Ger.,  430.N.1. 

propinquus— Comp.  of,  87,9. 

prOpOnere— with  Ace.  Ger.,  430.N.1. 

prOpOSitum— est,  with  Inf.,  423.2.N.2; 
with  ut,  546,n.2. 

proprius— with  Gen.  or  Dat.,  359, R.l  ; 
with  ut,  557,  R. 

propter— compared  with  Abl.  of  Cause, 
408, n. 3  ;  position  of,  413, R.l ;  as  adv., 
416;  as  prep.,  416,23;  with  Ace.  Ger., 
432  and  n.I. 

proptereS— 503. 

prosody— 701-823. 

prospicere  —with  Dat.,  346.R-2  ;  with 
Inf.,  527.R.1 ;  with  ut,  546.N.1. 

prOstfire— with  Gen.  of  Price,  379. 

protasis —  defined,  589;  equivalents  of, 


693;   omission   of  vb.    of,  699;   total 

omission  of,  600. 
protraction— 743. 
pr5vidftre-with  ut,  546,n.i. 

providing— vbs.  of,  with  Abl.,  401.N.1. 
prdvidus— Comp.  of,  87,5. 
proximum— in  phrases  with  ut,  657,R. 
prudfins— iu  pred.  attrib.,  326,R.6 ;  with 

Gen.,  374,n.4. 
-pte—  added  to  personal  pronouns,  102,n. 

3. 
pudet— with    Gen.,  377  and   b.1  ;   with 

subj.,  ib.  R.2. 
puer— Voc.  of,  33, n.2. 
pflgnSre— with  Dat.,  346,n6;  with  ut, 

646.M.1. 
purpose— in  Inf.,  423.N-1;  in  Dat.  Ger., 

429,2;  in  Sup.,  436;  in  Fut.  part.,  438, n.; 

sequence  in  clauses  of,  512;  reflexive  in 

clauses  of,  521 ;  rel.  clauses  of,  630 ;  see 

Final  Sentences. 
pUTUS— with  Abl.  of  Sep.,  390,3, n. 
putare— with  Gen.  of  Price,  379;  with  two 

Noms.  in  pass.,  206;  (n5n) put&veram, 

254.N.1 ;  puta,  Ut  puta,  for  example, 
274;  with  Iuf.,527.R.2. 
putting— vbs.  of,  with  Dat.  and  Ace.,  or 
Ace.  and  Abl.,  348. 

QuS-quS,  482,3. 

quaerere— with  s,  dfi,  ex,  339.R.1 ;  with 
Inf.,  423,2, n.2  ;  with  Direct  Question, 
487.N. 

quaes5— 175,6 ;  with  Impv.,  269 ;  without 
Inf.,  546,N.3. 

quSlis— in  phrases  instead  of  Compara- 
tive, 298,N.3. 

Quality— possession  of,  349, R- 3 ;  Gen.  of, 
366  and  R.l ;  Gen.  and  Abl.  of,  ib.  R.2, 
400, R.l  ;  Gen.  of,  as  pred.,  366;  Abl.  of, 
400 ;  personified  quality  as  person,  ib. 
n.2  ;  Comparison  of  qualities,  299. 

quam— after  comparatives,  296  and  r.1  ; 
omission  of,  ib.  a. 4  ;  preps,  instead,  ib. 
N.3;  atque  instead,  ib.  N.4  :  with  prO, 
Ut,  qui,  to  express  disproportion,  298  ; 
with  positive  for  comparative,  299,n.2  ; 
in  comparison  of  qualities,  299;  with  po- 
tuit  and  superlative,  303;  with  qui  and 
superlative,  ib.  r.2;  magis,  n5n  alitor, 
quam  ut,  667.N.2  ;  quam  si,  with 
Subjv.  of  Comparison,  602  ;  with  qui 
or  ut  after  comparatives,  631,3  ;  with 
quam  qui  and   superlative,  642,  R.  5; 
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after  alius  or  seCUS,  643 ,n. 4;  with  Com- 
parative Sentences,  644 ;  with  potius, 
prius,  tic.,  r.3. 

quamdiu— 668;  with  Indie,  569;  range 
of,  ib.  n.1. 

quamlibet— 606. 

quamquam— 603  and  n.;  with  Indie., 
605;  with  Subjv.,  ib.  bb.1,2,  and  n:  and 
yet,  ib.  R.3  ;  with  part.,  609,n.1,  687,n.  ; 
with  Inf.,  635.N.2. 

quamvls— 603  and  n.  ;  with  Subjv.,  606; 
with  Indie.,  ib.  N.l;  inflection  of  vb.  of, 
ib.  n.2;  with  licet,  607, n. 2;  with  part, 
609.N.1,  667.N.  ;  with  adj.  or  adv.,  609, 

N.2. 

qaand5— with  Causal  Indie,  540;  with 
Subjv.,  541 ;  early  use,  538.  n.4,  680, n. 3; 
conditional  use,  690,n.3. 

quanddque— with  causal  clause,  641,  n.  5; 
quanddque— quanddque,  482.1.*.  l. 

quantity— rules  for,  702-706 ;  of  final 
syllables,  707-713;  of  polysyllables,  707- 
709;  ofmono8yllable8,  710-713  ;  of  stem 
syllables,  714;  of  cpds.,  715  ;  iu  early 
Latiu,  716,  717. 

quantity— 12;  substs.  of,  with  Gen.,  368 

quantum— with  mirum,  nimium,  etc-, 

209, n.2,  467, n.  ;   with    mSzimus   and 

potuit  to  strengthen  superlative,  303  ; 

quantum  qui,  with  superlative,  ib.  b. 

2;  quantl,  with  vbs.  of  Rating  and 

Buying,  380;   with  ad  vs.  and  Indie. 

467,n. 
quantum  vis— 603  and  n.,  606. 
quasi— with  subst,,  439.N.4;  with  Subjv. 

of  Comparison,  602;  with  Indie,  ib.  N.l; 

to  apologize,  ib.n.2;  to  give  an  Assumed 

Reason,  £6.  n.4,  666. n. 
qufttenus— as  a  Causal  particle,  538,N.5. 
quattUOr— early  forms  of,  95, n. 3. 
que — added  to  rels.,   111,2 ;    syntax  of, 

476  and  mm.;  for  quoque,  479,n.2  ;  adds 

third  member,  481, n. 
quemadmodum— sic,  482.3,n. 
querl— with  Ace.  and  Inf.,  633,R.l. 
questions— with   Potential   Subjv.,  259; 

deliberative,  265, 465  ;  passionate  equiv. 

to  command,  273,  453,N.2 ;    predicate 

and  nominal,  451 ;    rhetorical,  265,  451. 

b.2,  464,466;   direct  simple,  453-467; 

equiv.  to  Condition,  453.N.3;  with  ne, 

454 ;  with  nOnne,  455 ;  with  num,  456 ; 

with  an,  457  ;  direct  disjunctive,  458  ; 

peg.  of,  459 ;  particles  in  indirect,  460  ; 


moods  in,  462-467 ;  Indie  in,  463,  464; 
Subjv.  in,  465,  466  ;  indirect,  467 ;  gen- 
uine, 463 ;  disconnected,  467, m.  ;  ex- 
clamatory, 558. 

qui  interrogative— 106  and  b. 

qui  relative— 105  and  nn.;  with  quam 
and  Subjv.  to  express  disproportion, 
298 ;  after  dlgUUS,  «<C  552,b.2;  equiv. 
to  si  quis,  625,2;  explicative,  626; 
strengthened  by  ut,  utpote,  qulppe, 
ib-  N.l;  quod BCiam, 627.B.1 ;  equiv.  to 
Cum  is,  626,b.,  633, 634 ;  equiv.  to  at  is, 
630,  631;  after  comparatives  with 
quam,  631,3;  equiv.  to  adj.,  ib.  4  ;  sed 
qui,  qui  tamen,  636,n2;  qu5  quis- 
que,  with  comparative,  642, r. 2;  see 
quO  and  quS. 

quia— after  vbs.  of  Doing  and  Happening, 
625,1, n.4;  origin  of  and,  correlatives 
with,  538,nn.1,2  ;  with  Causal  Indie, 
540;  with  Subjv.,  541;  after  vbs.  of 
Emotion,  642,  R.;  with  Inf.,  635,  n.2 

qulcumque— 105  and  n.5;  with  Indie, 
254,4,625. 

quldam— 107,2;  syntax  of,  313;  with 
qua8i,  319. b.2;  strengthened  by  cer- 
tus,  Onus,  313.B.3. 

quidem— with  demonstrative  pron.,  307, 
b  4;  position  of,  413,n.3,  679 ;  yes,  with 
sfinfi,  471,a.,l. 

qullibet— 107  and  n. 

quln— with  mirum,  209.N.2;  strength- 
ens Imp  v.,  269 ;  nOn  quln  as  Causal, 
641.N.2;  force  of,  547;  in  Consecutive 
Sentences,  552,3 ;  with  vbs  of  Prevent- 
ing, 555,1 ;  with  vbs.  of  Doubt  and  Un- 
certainty, ib.  2;  after  ncu  dubitO,  ib.  2, 
B.l ;  equiv.  to  ut  n5n,  666  :  after  vbs. 
of  Saying,  etc.,  555,2  :  in  Relative  Sen- 
tences of  Character,  632  and  b.  ;  facere 

nOn  possum  quln,  666. 
qulppe— 498, N.8;  with  qui,  628,n.1. 
qulqul— 105  and  n  4. 
quire— conjugation  of,  170, a;  with  Inf., 

433.2.M.2. 
quis  indefinite— and  qui,  107,1 ;  for  ali- 

quis,  ib.  b.  and  n.1;    syntax  of,  315; 

aliquis  instead,  ib.  N.l ;  familiar  usage 

of.  317,2,N.2. 
quis  iuterrogative— 106 ;  and  qui,  ib.  a.; 

old  forms  of,  ib.  nn.1,2  ;  qui  in  Wishes, 

261;  for  uter,  300, n. 
quisnam— 106  and  n.5. 
quispiam— 107,3,  and  n.1  ;  syntax  of,  316, 
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quisquam— 107,3, and  n.2  ;  syntax  of,  317; 
strengthened  by  finus,  ib.  1,n.1;  nega- 
tive of,  ib.  2;  as  adj.,  ib.  1,n.3. 

quisque— 107,5,  and  n.;  quisquisinstead, 
106.N.4;  with  PI.  vb.,  Ell.E.l.Ex.a;  with 
ordinal,  294.N.,  318,2 ;  syntax  of,  318; 
with  superlatives,  ib.  2;  with  reflexives, 
ib.  3;  attraction  of,  ib.  n.2 ;  suum  quis- 
que,  H>.  N.4;  with  quO  wd  compara- 
tive, 642,  b.  2 ;  at  quisque,  with  super- 
lative, ib. 

quisquis— 106;  as  adj.,  »6.  n.4;  with 
Indie,  264,4,  626. 

qulvls— 107,4  and  n. 

qtiQ— asOausal  conjunction,  641, N. 2;  nOn 
quO  iu  Final  Glauses,  646,2 ;  quOnO,  ib. 
b.1;  quO  Mtius,  649.N.4. 

quoad— force  of,  668 ;  of  complete  coex 
tension,  669;  until,  with  Indie. ,  671 ;  with 
Subjv.,  672;  until,  with  Subjv.,  ib.  n.5. 

quod— in  Inner  Obj.,  333  l.N.l ;  introduces 
Object  Sentences,  624;  after  vbs.  of  Add- 
ing and  Dropping,  626,1 :  after  demon- 
stratives, ib.  2;  and  ut,  ib.  1,n.5  ,  quid 
est  quod,  ib.  i,n.2;  after  verba  senti- 

-endl,  ib.  n.7;  after  demonstratives, 
with  preps.,  ib.  2. n.2;  as  to  the  fact  that, 
with  Subjv.,  ib.  2,N.3;  with  Subjv.  in 
O.  O.,  ib.  3;  after  vbs.  of  Motion,  ib.l, 
N.6;  gives  Ground  in  Exclamations,  634, 
b.1  ;  with  Causal  Sentence  in  Iodic, 
640;  with  Causal  Seuteuce  in  Subjv., 
641 ;  after  vbs.  of  Emotion,  641 ;  with 
dlceret,  ib.  n.3;  nOn  quod,  ib.  n.2; 
magis  quod,  641, n.2  ;  correlatives  of, 
638,n.1  ;  and  quia, ib-  *-2;  nisi  quod, 
691.R.3  ;  quod  Si,  610.B.2. 

quom— see  cum, 

quOminus— force  of,  647;  with  vbs.  of 

Preventing,  ete.,  649;  for  n0,  648,n.2; 

and  quln,  649.N.3. 
quOmodo— with  Direct  Question,  467.N. 
quoniam— with  Causal  Indie,  640 ;  with 

Subjv.,  641;  original  force  of,  638.N.3; 

early  usage  of,  680,n.3. 
quoque— syntax  of,  479 ;  and  etiam,  479, 

r.  and  n.1  ;  que  instead,  ib.  n.2  ;  with 

Bed  and  vSrum,  482,5  and  N.l. 

Hating— vbs.  of,  with  Gen.  and  Abl.,  379, 

380. 
ratiO— in  Abl.  of  Manner,  399, n.1  ;  with 

Ut,  646.N.2. 
recfini— with  Abl.,  390,3,N.:i, 


redpere-  with  Abl.  or  in,  389. 

reciprocal  relations— given  by  inter  80. 
221;  by  alter  alteram,  etc.,  ib.  b.1  ;  by 
invicem,  mutuO,  etc.,  ib.  b.2. 

recitation  of  verses— 764. 

reCOrdSrl— with  Pr.  Inf.,  281,2,n.  ;  with 
Ace.,  376,b.2. 

rtCtum— with  Inf.,  422, n.3. 

reCUS&re— with  Inf.,  423.3.N.2;  with  n6, 
648, N.l;  with  quOminus,  649  and  N.l  ; 
constr.  with,  640, N.l. 

red— in  composition,  9,4,  716.B.3. 

reddere-with  pf.  part.,  637,n.2;  reddl 
and  fieri,  206.N  1.  340.B.1. 

reduplication— in  Pr.  stem,  133,11.;  in 
Pf.  stem,  134,111.;  omitted  in  Pf.  o* 
cpd.  vbs.,  ib. 

Reference— Dat.  of,  362 

rfifert— with  Gen.  and  Abl.,  381,  382  • 
Nom.  with,  381, n.3  ;  origin  of,  ib.  n.5; 
expression  of  Degree  of  Concern,  382, 1 
and  2  ;  expression  of  Thing  Involved, 
ib.  3. 

refertUS— with  Gen.,  374,N.l. 

reflexive— 218;  passive  used  for,  218; 
approaches  deponent,  218, B.;  pronouns, 
309 ;  is  retained  instead  of  reflexive,  ib. 
N.l ;  strengthened,  ib.  N.2 ;  suum  quis- 
que,  318.N.3  ;  with  ipse,  311,2 ;  with 
Ace.  of  Respect,  338,  n  2;  in  subordinate 
clauses,  620-622 ;  not  in  Consecutive 
Sentences,  621,b.1  ;  refers  to  real  subj., 
309,2,  521, R. 2;  free  use  of, ib.R.S;  Indie. 
Relative  Sentences,  ib.  b.4  ;  ambiguity 
in,  ib.  n.3;  demonstrative  instead  of, 
ib.  b.I.n.3. 

reformldfire— with  inf.,  423.2.N.2. 

refrfigSrl-with  Dat..  346.B.2. 

refraining—  vbs.  of,  with  quln,  666,1. 

refusing—  vbs.  of,  with  nS,  648 ;  with 
quOminus, 649;  with  Inf.,  648,  R.  2;  with 
quln,  666,1. 

Reizianus  Versus— £22. 

regiO— io  Abl.  without  in,  386,n.i. 

relation— suffixes  for,  181,8. 

relationship— suffixes  for,  181,7,182,11. 

relative  pronouns— 106  ;  made  indefinite, 
111,1 ;  or  universal,  ib.  2:  in  Inner  Obj., 
333,1, n.2  ;  instead  of  app.  with  rOfert, 
381.N.2;  contrasted  with  interrogative, 
467,R.2,  611, R. 2;  indefinite  with  Indie, 
364,b.4;  with  Subjv.,  667.N.;  advs.  in- 
stead, 611.B.1;  continued  by  demonstra- 
tive, 636, N.l;  repetition  of,  616- 
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rjujAtive  sentences- 610-637;  for  Pro- 
tasis, 693,1;  general  consideration  of, 
610;  bow  introduced,  611;  position  of, 
612;  antecedent  in,  613 ;  concord  in,  614 
and  rb.;  id  quod,  tie.,  in  app.  to  a  sen 
tence,i&.  r.2  ;  incorporation  of  app.,  ib. 
b.4  ;  repetition  of  antecedent,  615;  in- 
corporation of  antecedent,  616;  attrac- 
tion of,  617 ;  correlative  of,  618 ;  absorp- 
tion of  correlative,  619;  position  of 
correlative,  620;  indefinite  antecedent, 
621;  tenses  in,  622,623;  in  Iterative 
action,  623;  moods  in,  621-635;  indefi- 
nite and  generic  relatives  with  Indie, 
254.B.4.  625,1;  or  Subjv.,  id.  B.;  condi- 
tional, 625,2;  explanatory,  626;  Subjv. 
in  explanatory,  627;  quod  sciam,  etc., 
ib.  B.1;  restrictions  with  esse,  posse, 
attinet,i&.R.2;  with  Subjv.  by  Partial 
Obliquity,  628 ;  with  Subjv.  by  Attrac- 
tion, 629;  Final,  630;  attraction  of 
dlceret,  ib.  N.3  ;  Consecutive,  631 ;  after 
definite  antecedent,  ib.  1 ;  after  indefi- 
nite antecedent,  ib.2 ;  after  compara- 
tive, ib.S;  parallel  to  adj.,  ib.  4 ;  with 
quill,  632 ;  Causal,  633;  Concessive  and 
Adversative,  634;  in  Inf.,  635 ;  combina- 
tion of,  636;  participle  instead,  637,668; 
in  5.  O.,  655  and  bb. 

relfitu-asBup.,436,N. 

relieving— vbs.  of,  with  Abl.,  390,2. 

relinquere— with  Ace.  Ger.,  430.N.1. 

reliquum  est— with  ut,  553,4. 

reliquus— used  partitively  with  Subst., 
291,b.2  ;  alius  for,  319,n.i  ;  reliqua, 
as  Ace.  of  Respect,  338,2. 

remembering — vbs.  of,  with  Gen.,  376; 
with  Ace,  ib.  b.  2. 

rfimex— defective,  70,  D. 

reminding— vbs.  of,  with  Gen.,  376;  with 
Abl.  or  Ace,  ib.  rb.1,2. 

removing— vbs.  of,  with  Abl.,  390,2. 

rendering— vbs.  of,  with  Inf.,  421, N.  1,6. 

reperlrl— with  Nom.  and  Inf.,  528.N..1. 

repetition  of  relative,  615. 

replfitUB- with  Gen.,  374.N.1. 

repOnere— with  fa  and  Ace,  385, n. 2. 

reposcere— with  two  Aces.,  839  and  n.  l, 

representatio— 654  and  n.,  656,n.1. 

representation— vbs.  of,  with  Ace.  and  Inf., 
526,  527 :  with  part.,  527.N.1,  536. 

reprimere— with  n8,  548,n.i. 

repftgnfire— with  Dat.,  346, b.2  ;  with  n8, 
548.N.1. 


requiCs— heteroclite,  68,8. 

requiring— vbs.  of,  with  two  Aces.,  339 
and  b.I.n.1  ;  with  ab,  ib.  n.2. 

rfirl— part,  of,  with  Pr.  force,  282,  n. 

res—  for  neut.,  204,n.4;  construed  like 
neut.,  211,n.2;  with  AppositionalGen., 
361,1 ;  in  phrases  with  Inf.,  422.N.2 ; 
dlvinam  rem  facere,  with  Abl.,  401,n. 
4 ;  rem  certfire,  333,2,b. 

resistere— with  Dat.,  346.B.2  ;  with  nt, 
548.N.1 ;  with  quln,  555,1. 

resisting— vbs.  of,  with  Dat.,  346. 

resolution— of  long  syllable,  732. 

resolving— vbs.  of,  with  Inf..  423  and  n.2 ; 
with  ut,  546. 

Respect— Ace.  of,  338;  with  vbs.  of  Cloth- 
ing, ete.,  ib.  n.  2  ;  Abl.  of,  397 ;  Abl.  of, 
with  comparatives,  398 ;  Abl.  of,  with 
words  of  Eminence  or  Superiority,  397, 
N.2  ;  preps,  instead,  ib.  n.1. 

respice— with  Direct  Question,  467,N. 

responds— with  Direct  Question.  467,n.; 
ills  respondSre,  333.2.B. 

rest— conceived  as  end  of  Motion,  412, 
B.2. 

restat-with  ut,  553,4. 

restrictions—in  Relative  Sentences,  627, 

BB.1,2. 

result— for  Sentences  of,  see  Consecutive 
Sentences.  « 

retfi-heteroclite,  68,12. 

retinere— with  ne*,  548,».i. 

reus— with  Gen.,  374, n.2  ;  378.B.1. 

rldere— with  Ace  and  Inf.,  533,b.1. 

rhotacism— 47. 

rhythm— in  arrangement,  627,2,6 ;  de- 
fined, 739;  ascending  or  descending, 
735  ;  names  of,  736 ;  classes  of,  737 ; 
rhythmical  series,  738 ;  union  of  lan- 
guage with,  748. 

rObur— decl.  of,  44,5,  45,b.2. 

rogfire— with  two  Aces.,  339,and  n.1  ;  with 
Ace  Ger.,  430.N.1 ;  with  ut,  546.N.1 ; 
with  Direct  Question,  467.N. ;  rogfitfi, 
of  Moving  Cause,  408.N.1.;  with  Inf.  or 
Ut,  546.N.3. 

root— defined,  25,1-N.,  177. 

rudis— with  Gen.,  374,n.4. 

rfls— as  limit  of  Motion,  337  ;  in  Abl. 
of  Separation,  390,2;  rftrl  in  Loo.,  411. 

B.2. 

S— final  omitted,  27,*.,  703, b.3  ;  suffixes 
with,  188. 
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iacer— with  Gen.  or  Dat.,  369.B.1 ;  sa- 
crum faoere,  with  aw.,  401,n.4. 
tacr&mentO— as  Abl.  of  Manner,   399, 

N.1. 

sacriflc«r>-with  aw.,  401.N.4. 

sacrificing— yds.  of,  with  Abl.,  401.N.4. 

■aepe— m  attrib.  to  subst.,  439.N.4. 

saltern— strengthens  at,  488, n.  2. 

salHtaris— ha*  no  superlative,  87,9. 

salvfire— conjugation  of,  176,4. 

Bftn©— strengthens  Impv.,  269 ;  very,  439, 
n.3  ;  with  concessive  nfl,  608 ;  with 
quamand  Indie,,  467,n.;  yes,  471, a. 

•anguls-decl.  of,  41,4. 

sapiSns— as  subst.,  437,n.1. 

tapientia— in  phrases  with  Inf.,  422.N. 
2 ;  with  ut,  657.B. 

8appbic— verse,  797,  804. 

satias— beteroclite,  68,8  and  12. 

satis— very,  439,n.3  ;  attraction  of  pred. 
after  satins  est,  536, b.3. 

satnrfire— with  Gen.,  383,1, n. 2. 

Batumi  an— verse,  766. 

satUS— with  Abl.  of  Origin,  396.Nl. 

»aying— vbs.  of,  with  Object  Clause,  623  ; 
vbs.  of,  with  quod,  626.1.N.7 ;  vbs.  of, 
with  Ace.  and  Inf.,  626,627;  vbs.  of, 
with  Nom.  in  pass.,  528  ;  vbs.  of,  at- 
tracted into  Subjv.  after  quod,  541,n. 
3  ;  vbs.  of,  omitted,  646, B.3 ;  vbs.  of, 
with  quill,  555,2. 

8Cat8re— with  Gen.,  383,1,n.2. 

scazon— verse,  764. 

SCientia— in  phrases  with  ut,  667.B. 

scilicet— yes,  47l,a,a. 

SClre— first  Impv.  wantiug,  267, b.  ;  scifiUS 
inpred.  attrib.,  325, R. 6  ;  quod  SCiam, 
quantum  sciO,  627, b.1  ;  with  inf., 
423,2,N.2,  627.B.1 ;  followed  by  direct 
question,  467,n.;  sciSns,  with  Gen., 
375.N.2;  scltti  as  Sup.,  436.N. 

SCrlbere-with  Ace.  and  Inf.,  627,B.2; 
with  ut,  546,n,1. 

*ea*on— adjs.  of,  in  pred.  attrib.,  326.B.6. 

secondary  words— see  Derivatives. 

secundum-as  prep.,  416,24;  alter  for 
secundus. 

secus— 70,B ;  sequiUS,  87,8 ;  strengthens 
Sin,  594;  with  quam,  643.N.4. 

S8d— in  composition,  9,4, 715,  b.1. 

sed— introduces  contrast  to  demonstra- 
tive, 307.R.4;  with  etiam,  qnoque, 
after  nOn  modo,  482,5  and  n.1;  with 
nfi— quidem,  ib.  ».J;  omitted,  ib.  n.2; 


with  et,  ib.  n.2;  syntax  of,  486 ;  repeat- 
ed, ib.  N.2  ;  strengthened,  ib.  n.3. 

seeking— vbs.  of,  with  Final  Dat.,  356.N.2. 

seeming— vbs.  of,  with  two  Noma.,  206. 

semi-deponents— 167. 

semi-hiatus— 720,R.l. 

semi-  vowels— 6,2,A. 

sempiternnm— as  adv.  Ace.,  336.N.1. 

senStns— decl.  of,  61,  68,5. 

sending— vbs.  of,  with  Ace.  Ger.,  430. 

senez— decl.  of,  66,5;  Comp.  of,  87,9. 

sentence— simple  or  cpd.,  201 ;  syntax  of 
simple,  202,ff.  \  simplest  form  of,  202; 
simple  expanded,  284, ff. ;  incomplete, 
460-470 ;  coordination  of,  473 ;  Copula- 
tive, 474-482;  Adversative,  483-491;  Dis- 
junctive, 492-497  ;  Causal  and  Illative, 
498-603 ;  Object,  523-637  ;  Causal,  638- 
642  ;  Final,  643-560 ;  Consecutive,  551- 
668;  Temporal,  659-588;  Conditional, 
689-602;  Concessive,  603-609  ;  Relative, 
610-637;  Abridged,  646-663;  Partici- 
pial, 664-670. 

sententia-in  phrases  with  ut,  546.N.2, 
557.B. 

sentlre— with  Ace.  and  Inf.,  527.B.2. 

Separation— Gen.  of,  374.N.8,  383,2  ;  Abl. 
of,  390. 

sequence  of  tenses— 60^-519 ;  rule  and 
modifications,  609;  general  considera- 
tions, 510 ;  shift  from  primary  to  sec- 
ondary sequence,  511, b. 2 ;  in  sentences 
of  Design,  512 ;  iu  sentences  of  Result, 
513 ;  in  coincident  sentences,  ib.  n.3  ; 
representation  of  Subjv.  in,  614,  515 ; 
in  0.  O.,  616;  after  other  moods,  517; 
after  Inf.  or  part.,  618 ;  original  Snbj  vs. 
in,  619 ;  derangement  of,  ib.  b.  ;  in  Com- 
parative Sentences,  602.B.1 ;  after  Hist. 
Pr.,511,  n.1;  after  Pure  Pf.,  ib.  b.3, 
613, b.1  ;  after  Hist.  Pf,  511,B.4  ;  after 
accidit,  etc>*  ib.  e2;  after  vb.  with 
future  character,  515,R  3. 

sequester— beterocllte,  68,4. 

sequitur-with  ut,  663,3. 

sertum— beteroclite,  68,3. 

servlre— with  Dat.,  346,R  2. 

servus— omitted,  362,  n.1. 

shortening— of  penult,  701,b.2,&  ;  of  vow- 
els, 716,  717. 
showing— vbs.  of,  with  two  Noms.,  206; 
with  two  Aces.,  340;  with  Ace.  and  Inf., 
626,  527  ;  with  Nom.  and  Inf.,  528 
■I— with  0  in  Wishes,  261  and  N.l ;  with- 
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out  6  in  Wishes,  io.N.l;  sis,  sQdes, 
SUltis,  with  Impv.,  269 ;  in  Indirect 
Question  after  vbs.  of  Trial,  460,1, b ;  in 
Iterative  action,  566,  567  ;  sign  of  Con 
dition,  590  and  n  1 ;  slquidem,  i'j-  n  2, 
595.R  5;  si  non  and  nisi,  591;  sin,  592; 
si  modo,  tamen,  vfiro\  595.ro  ;  si 
forte  id.  m  1,  Concessive,  604, R 1 ;  with 
Inf.,635.N2. 

sibilants—  6.2.A;  suffixes  with,  188. 

glc— coordinate  with  other  particles,  482, 
4,n.  ;  correlative  of  si,  590,n.1. 

slcut— gives  Assumed  Reason,  602,  n.4. 

slgniflcfire   with  inf.,  527,  r.  2. 

Slg^num— in  phrases  with  ut,  546,  N.2. 

silentiO-as  Abl.  of  Manner,  399.N  1. 

similis- -compared,  87,3;  with  Gen.  or 
Dat.,  359,  R.l  and  n.4. 

simul— as  prep.,  417,12;  simul— simul, 
482,1  and  N.l ;  Temporal,  with  atque 
(fic),  as  soon  as,  661  563 ;  Causal  with 
Pr.  and  Pf.,  664  and  n.;  with  Put.  and 
Fut  Pf.,  565  and  n. 

simulare— with  inf.,  627, b. 2. 

Sin— use  of,  592,  strengthened  by  minus, 
etc.,  ib.  R 

sine- position  of,  413.R  1 ;  as  prep.,  417. 
13  ;  with  Abl.  Ger.,  433,n.2. 

Sinere— with  Inf.,  423, N.6, 553, 2,n.;  with 
Ut,532,N  1,553,2. 

singular— in  collective  sense  for  PL,  204, 
K.8  ;  Voc.  with  PI.  vb.,  2H.N.2 ;  neut. 
sums  up  preceding  PI.,  ib.  N.3 ;  as  a 
subj.,  combined  with  com  and  another 
word,  285,n.2. 

Bingulfire— in  phrases  with  Inf.,  422.N  3; 
in  phrases  with  at,  553,4. 

singulus— with  numerals,  295. 

slquidem- 590,  n  2, 696,  r  5. 

sinister— Comp.  of,  87,1,r  1. 

8l8— strengthens  Impv.,  269 

sistl— as  copulative  vb ,  206,  N.l. 

Slve -use  of,  496 ;  slve— Slve,  ib,  2,595, 
b.4;  o*  id.  N.l ;  and  seu,  ib.  N.3. 

smell— vbs.  of,  with  Inner  Object,  333,2, 
N.6. 

socer— and  socerus,  32,i,n. 
S5d6s— strengthens  Impv.,  269. 
SOlSre— with  Inf.,  423,2.n.2;    solitO,  as 

Abl.  of  Respect,  398, N.l. 
SOllicitfirl— with  Ace.  and  Inf.,  533,  Rl. 
solus — decl.  of.,  76 ;  in  pred.  attrib.,  325, 

R.6 ;  nOn  sGlum  Bed,  etc-,  488,5,  and R.l ; 

with  qui  and  Subjv.,  631,1. 


solvere— with  Abl.,  390,2,n.2. 

somnifire— with  Ace.  and  Inf.,  627,8.1. 

sonants— 6,2,B. 

sortltB— as  Abl.  of  Manner,  399, N.l. 

Sotadean  —verse,  816. 

scuni— vbs.  of,  with  neut.  Ace.  of  Inner 
Object,  333.2.N.6. 

Specification— Gen.  of,  361. 

SpeCtSre    with  ex  and  Abl.,  402, R. 2. 

SpecUB— heteroclite,  68,9. 

SpSrftre— with  Inf.,  527,R.2;  with  Pr. 
Inf.,  531N.4. 

spes  -with  est  and  Pr.  Inf.,  531.N.4 ;  in 

.  phrases  with  Inf.,  527.R.2;  with  nt, 
646.N2;  in  Abl.  of  Respect,  398.N.1. 

splnter— defective,  70,B. 

sponte  -  defective,70,A. 

Standard— Abl.  of,  402,  403 ;  ez  and  Abl. 
instead  of  Abl.,  402.R.2  :  Abl.  of,  with 
ante  or  post,  403, n.4  ;  Ace.  of  Extent 
for  Abl.,  ib.  N.  8  ;  of  comparison  omit- 
ted, 297. 

St&re— with  Gen.  of  Price,  379;  to  abide 
by,  with  Abl.,  401, n.6  ;  to  persist  in,  with 
Inf .,  423.2.N.2. 

statuere— with  in  and  Abl. ,  385,  R.  1 ;  with 
Inf..  423.2.N.2 ;  with  ut,  546.N.1. 

Status— in  phrases  with  ut,  557. n. 

stem-25,1,  132;  Present,  114,3,a,  133; 
Perfect,  114,3,6,  134;  Supine,  114.3.C, 
135;  Formation  of  Verb  stem,  132-135; 
varies  between  Conjugations,  136; 
quantity  of  stem  syllables,  714. 

stem-characteristic— 26,  120;  euphonic 
changes  in,  121.R 

Stfllfire-with  Abl.,  401.N.6. 

StudSre— with  Dat ,  346,R  2 ;  with  Dat. 
Ger.,  429,1  and  N.l ;  with  Inf.,  423.2.N. 
2  ;  with  ut,  548.N.1. 

StudiOsus— with  Gen.,  374,  n.  5. 

Stultitia— in  phrases  with  Inf.,  422.N.2. 

SUfidSre— with  Dat ,  346.R-2,  and  n.2; 
with  Inf.,  423,2, n.2  ;  with  ut,646,N.l. 

BUD— in  composition,  9,4;  vbs.  cpd. 
with,  take  Ace.  or  Dat.,  331,  347;  with 
COndiciOne,  e«c.,  399, n. 3 ;  usage  of,  as 
prep.,  418,2. 

subesse— with  Dat,  347,r.2;  timorem, 
with  Ace.  and  Inf.,  633. Rl. 

subject— 201 ;  in  Nom.,  203 ;  in  Ace.  with 
Inf.,  ib.  R.l ;  forms  of,  204 ;  omitted. 
207;  of  impersonal  vbs.,  208,1, n.  and 
2,n.1;  Multiplication  of,  285,nV,  Qualifi- 
cation of,  288, ff.;  prolepaia  of  subj.  of 
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dependent  clause,  468;  of  Inf.  omitted, 
687.B.3,  638,  b.2  and  n.2 ;  Ace.  and  Inf. 
as,  636 ;  attraction  of  pred.  after  Ace. 
and  Inf.,  ib.  B.3. 

Subjective— Genitive,  363, 364;  poaa.  pron. 
instead.  364 

subjunctive— 112,4 ;  early  forms  of,  136,4; 
Aorist  forms  of  Pf.  and  Plupf.,  131,4,6, 
2,3 ;  Indie,  for  Deliberative,  254.N.2 ; 
with  generic  relatives,  to.  b.6,686,b.; 
force  of,  856 ;  Indio.  with  vbs.  of  Possi- 
bility, etc.,  to.B. ;  Ideal  and  Unreal,  866.1; 
Potential  and  Opt.,  ib.  2  Potential 
of  Pr.  and  Fut,  867-868 ;  Potential  for 
Indio.,  ib.  n.3  ;  Potential  of  Past.  868; 
Potential  of  Past  with  vellem,  etc.,  ib. 
H.l;  Opt.,  860;  negs.  of  Opt.,  to,  parti- 
cles with  Opt.,  861 ;  Impf.  for  Unreal 
wish,  ib.  n.2:  in  Asseverations,  268; 
as  Imp  v.,  863,  867. 870,  b..  878;  as  con- 
cessive, 864  and  n.  ;  tense  relations  of, 
877 ;  with  quam  ut  or  qaam  qui  to 
express  disproportion,  898;  in  Delib- 
erative or  Rhetorical  questions,  866, 
466,  466;  in  Indirect  questions,  467; 
after  vb.  with  Fut.  character,  616, 
B.3;  Original  in  dependence,  610; 
with  quod,  as  to  the/act  that,  686,2,n  3 ; 
in  Final  and  Consecutive  Sentences,  643, 
4  ;  with  ut  for  Inf.,  667.n1  ;  in  Tem- 
poral Clauses,  660,2, 663, nn  4,5 ;  in  Iter- 
ative) action,  667,n.;  in  Contemporane- 
ous actiou,  678,  673;  in  Subsequent 
action.  577;  with  cum,  686,  688;  in 
Relative  Sentences,  627, 628 ;  by  Attrac- 
tion, 609.4,  629  :  after  potius,  644.B.3 ; 
in  6.  O..  660  662. 

fubllmis— in  pred.  attrib.,  326, b.6. 

subolet— with  Inf.,  428.N.4. 

subordination- defined,  478;  syntax  of 
Subordinate  Clauses,  604,ff.;  division 
of,  606-607 ;  moods  in,  608  ;  Sequence 
of  Tenses  in,  509  619. 

subsequent  action— syntax  of  Sentences 
of,  674-677 ;  with  Indie,  574-676;  with 
Subjv..  577. 

substantives— defined,  16,1,  and  b.1,n.1  ; 
inflection  of,  17;  division  of,  18;  gender 
of,  19,  80;  mobilia,  21.2;  epicene,  ib. 
8 ;  irregular,  67-71 ;  heterogeneous, 
67 ;  heterocliteB,  68  ;  metaplasts,  to, ; 
defective,  69 ;  singuUKria  tantum,  ib. 
A  ;  plfLr&lia  tantum,  ib.  B ;  hetero- 
logy ib.  0;    formation  of,  130.  191; 


without  suffixes,  188 ;  adjs.  and  parts, 
used  as,  804,nn.;  PI.  of  abstracts,  ib. 
nn.5,6;  agreement  of  pred.,  8U  and 
bb.,nn.;  with  several  adjs.  in  8g.,  890, 
b.2;  common  surname  in  PL,  890, 
N.l ;  verbal  with  Ace.,  330.N.3,  337.N.5  ; 
verbal  with  Dat,  366.N.3,  367,  868.N.2  ; 
in  Abl.  Aba.,  410.N.6 ;  with  Dat.  Oer.. 
428.N.6 ;  with  Inf.  for  Oen.  Oer.,  ib.  n. 
4  ;  in  phrases  with  Final  Sentence,  646, 
B.2 ;  in  phrases  with  Consecutive  Sen- 
tence, 667  and  b. 

fubter— vbs.  cpd.  with  take  Ace,  331 ; 
as  adv.,  416  ;  as  prep.,  418.2. 

lubvenlre— with  Dat.,  347, R. 2. 

fUCcOdere-with  Dat..  347, e. 2. 

8UCCr6fCere  -with  Dat..  347.B.2. 

fUOOumbere— with  Dat.,  347, b.2. 

SUCCurreire— with  Dat.,  347,b.2. 

Blldfire— with  Abl.  of  Means,  401.N.5. 

sufferre-Pf.  of,  171,n.2. 

suffixes— 180 ;  primary  and  secondary,  t'6. 
N.l;  of  substantives,  181;  of  adjs.,  182; 
forming  diminutives,  181,12, 182,12;  in 
detail,  184-189 ;  with  vowels.  184 ;  with 
gutturals,  186 ;  with  dentals,  186 ;  with 
labials,  187 ;  with  8, 188 ;  with  liquids, 
189- 

luffirSgSrl— with  Dat..  346.B.2. 

8Ul— decl.  of,  108  and  N.l;  with  -met, 
t'6.  N.2;  with  -pte,  ib.  N.3 ;  circumlocu- 
tion for  Part.  Gen.,  304.3.N.2;  usage  of, 
309, 680-622 ;  complement  of  Inf.,  309,3; 
il  instead,  ib.  N.l ;  with  8UU8,  #>•  n.2. 

BUltis— strengthens  Impv.,  269. 

Sum— see  6866. 

an mnrnn- comparison  of,  87,2 ;  used  par- 
ti tively,  291,  b.2. 

aupellex— decl.  of,  44,5. 

Super— vbs.  cpd.  with,  take  Ace.  or  Dat., 
331,  347;  as  adv.,  416;  ss  prep.,  418,4 ; 
with  Ace.  Ger.,438,N.l ;  with  Abl. Oer., 
433 ;  id  quod,  quam  quod,  526,2,n.2. 

BUperfire— with  Ace.  of  Respect,  397.N.2. 

•uperesse— with  Dat.,  347, b.2. 

superior— 87.2  and  7. 

superiority— vbs.  of,  with  Ace.  of  Re- 
spect, 397.N.2. 

superlative— in  issimus,  86;  in  rimus, 
87,1;  in  limus,  **.  3;  in  entissimus, 
ib.  4  and  5;  lacking,  ib.  9;  of  parts.,  89 ; 
of  ad  vs.,  93;  meaning  of,  varies  with 
position,  891,B.2,308;  strengthened.  303; 
with  quam,  quantum,  qui,  ib.  b.2, 642, 
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B.5;  with  quisqne,  318,2;  with  Part. 
Gen.,  372;  with  preps.,  io.  B.2;  with 
Ut,  642.B.2. 

supersedere— with  Abl.,  390.2.N.3. 

super 8 tef— with  Gen.  or  Dat.,  359.B.1.  * 

8UPINE— 112,5;  system,  114, 3,  c;  formation 
of,  116,3, 121,3;  stem,  136;  in  Abl.  of 
Sep.,  390,3,n.3,  436,n.4  ;  in  Abl.  of  Re- 
spect, 397,1;  with  opus,  406.N.5;  de- 
fined, 434;  Ace.  of,  435;  Abl.  of,  436. 

SUppotiae— defective,  70,  B. 

Supples— with  Dat.,  346.N.5. 

SUpplicfire— with  Dat.,  346.R  2  and  N.4. 

SUprfi— with  quam  after  a  comparative, 
296,  N.3;  with  Abl.  of  Measure,  403,K.l; 
as  adv.,  415;  as  prep.,  416,25. 

surds— 6,2, B. 

surname— common,  in  PL,  290,N.l. 

BUS — decl.  of,  59. 

suscfiusere— with  Dat.,  346,b.2. 

suscipere— with  Ace.  Ger.,  430,  n.1. 

SUSpicSri— with  Ace.  and  Inf.,  527,b.2. 

SiUpicere— with  Ace.  and  Inf.,  527,b.1. 

SUSpIrSre— -with  Ace.  and  Inf.,  533, b.1. 

SUStinCre— with  Inf.,  423.2.N.2. 

8UUS  (OS)— 102 ;  syntax  of,  309;  emphatic, 
ib.  2 ;  with  prep,  phrases,  ib.  4 ;  is  in- 
stead, ib.  n.1  ;  8uum  quisque,  ib.  n.3; 
SUO  tempore,  ib.  4;  with  Gen.  Ger., 
428,  b.1  ;  in  dependent  clauses,  521  * 
BUOm  with  at,  557.B. 

iyllaba  ancept— 741. 

syllables— division  of,  10  ;  names  for,  11 
open,  11, b.;  close,  ib.;   length  of,  12 
common,  13;  quantity  of  final,  707-713 
of  polysyllables,  707-709 ;  of  monosyl- 
lables, 710-713. 

syllepsis— 690. 

synapheia— 728. 

syncope— 725-743  ;  in  Pf.  forms,  131,  ff. 

synecdoche— 695. 

synizesis— 727. 

syntax— denned,  201. 

systole— 722. 

T— sound  of,  7 ;  t-elasB  of  vbs.,  133.m. 

tSbe8— heteroclite,  68,8. 

tftbO— defective.  70, A. 

taedet— with  Gen.,  377;  with  pronoun  as 

subj.,  377,  B.2. 
taking— vbs.  of,  with  two  Aces.,  340;  End 

For  Which  given  by  Dat.  or  ad,  ib.  B.2; 

vbs.  of  Taking  Away,  with  Dat.,  347,B.6 ; 

with  Ace.  Ger.,  430. 


tfilfiris-and  tftlfirius,  84,2. 

tftlis— with  qui  or  ut  »nd  Subj  v.,  631*1 
and  b.1. 

tarn— with  quam,  quantum,  qui,  and 
superlative,  303,  R,  2;  with  qui  or  at  And 
Subjv.,  631,1  and  b.1. 

tamen  —  introduces  contrast,  307, b. 4; 
position  of,  413.N.3;  with  sed,  485.N.3 ; 
syntax  of,  490;  with  at,  488. n. 2;  em- 
phasizes adversative  relation,  587,b.1  ; 

with  tametsl,  604.B.3. 

tametsl— 'orm,  60S  and  n.  ;  usage,  604 
and  bb. 

tamquam— with  subst ,  439,n  4  ;  with 
Subjv.  of  Comparison,  602;  with  Indie, 
ib.  n.1;  to  give  an  Assumed  Reason,  id. 
n.4  ;  with  part.,  666,n.  ;  tamquam  Si, 
602,N.4;  codrdinate  with  sic,  482,3, n. 

tantl— as  Gen.  of  Price,  880,1. 

tantldem— as  Gen.  of  Price  380,1- 

tail tUB— with  qui  or  ut  and  Subjv.,  631,1 
and  b.1;  tantl,  with  vbs.  of  Rating  and 
Buying.  380 ;  tantl  est, lt «  worth  while, 
ib.  b1;  tantum,  with  quam,  quan- 
tum, qui,  and  superlative,  303.B.2 ; 
tantum,  for  Abl.  of  Measure.  413, N. 2 ; 
nOn  tantum  sed,  etc..  482, 5 ;  tantum 
quod,  525.2.N.2;  tantum  abest  ut, 
552.B.1. 

taste— vbB.  of,  with  Inner  Obj.,  333,2,N.6. 

teaching— vbs.  of,  with  two  Aces.,  339  and 

NN.2,3. 

temperftre— with  Dat.,  346, R. 2  and  N.2  ; 

with  nfi,  648.x.  l;  temperans,  with 

Gen.,  375.N.2. 
templum— omitted,  362.B  3. 

TEMPORAL  8ENTENCE8— 559  688  5    division 

of,  559 ;  moods  in,  560;  Antecedent  Ac- 
tion, 561-567;  Iterative  Action,  666, 667; 
Contemporaneous  Action,  668-573;  Sub- 
sequent Action,  574-577;  with  cum, 
578-588 ;  general  view  of,  679 ;  Temporal 
Cum,  580;  cum  inversum,  581,  Explic- 
ative cum,  582 ;  Conditional  cum,  683 ; 
Iterative  cum,  '  584 ;  Circumstantial 
cum,  585  588;  Historical  cum,  685; 
Causal  cum,  586 ;  Concessive  cum,  587; 
cum- turn,  588  ;  in  O.  O.,  655. 

temptSre— with  Inf.,  423,2,n.2. 

tempus— with  inf.  orGer.,428,N.2;  tem- 
pore or  in  tempore,  894,b.;  id  tem- 
poris,  336.N.2;  with  Inf.,  422.N.2  ; 
temper!,  4U,n.i. 

tendency— suffixes  for,  182,8. 
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tendere  manfli— with  Dat.,  368.N.3. 

t©n8re— with  Pf.  part,  to  denote  Main- 
tenance of  Result,  238 ;  memoriS 
tene5,with  Pr.  Inf.,  881,2,11.;  (§6)  with 
n6,  648.N.1;  with  qudminus,  649; 
with  quin,  665,1;  with  ut,  663,1;  tenfiri, 
with  Gen.  of  Charge,  378.R  1. 

tenses— 112,3 ;  signs  of,  114,2;  formation 
of.  114,  116,  181 ;  syntax  of,  222-262 ; 
definitions,  223;  of  continuance,  attain- 
ment, or  completion,  224 ;  Pr.,  227-230; 
Impf.,  231-234 ;  Pure  Pf..  236-238 ;  Hist. 
Pf.,  239.  240;  Plupf.,  241;  Fut.,  242, 
243;  Put.  Pf.,  244,  246;  periphrastic, 
246-261;  in  Letters,  262;  of  Indie,  276; 
of  Imp  v.,  278 ;  Sequence  of,  609  ;  in 
Final  and  Consecutive  Sentences,  643, 
8 ;  in  Relative  Sentences,  622,  623 ;  in 
0.  O.,  663-666;  in  Inf.,  279,  663 ;  of 
Subjv.,  277,  664,  666;  BepresenUUio, 
664.N. 

ttnus— position  of,  413.R  1 ;  usage  of,  as 
prep.,  417,14. 

terminations  of  cases— 27. 

terra— in  Abl.  without  in,  386,  N.l  ;  ter- 
raeasLoc.,  411,R-2. 

tertium— est  with  ut,  663.4. 

t66ti8  est— with  Ace.  and  Inf..  627, h. 2. 

thematic  class  of  verbs— 133,1. 

thickness— how  expressed,  336.R.1. 

thinking— vbs.  of,  with  two  Noms.,  206; 
with  Object  Sentence  and  quod,  623, 
626,1,  N.7;  with  Inf.,  627;  vbs.  of,  at- 
tracted into  Subjv.  after  quod,  641, n. 3; 
vbs.  of,  with  quln,  666,2. 

threat— vbs.  of,  with  Inf.,  423,n.5. 

TIburl— as  Loc.,  411,  b.1. 

time — adjs.  of.  in  pred.  attrib.,  326.R.6 ; 
suffixes  for,  182,8;  when,  in  Abl.,  393; 
how  long,  in  Ace.,  336;  within  which,  in 
Abl.,  393;  with  per,  336,  393.R.1 ;  with 
tOtUS,  ib.  R.2;  when  =  for  which,  ib.  B.3; 
with  hie,  ille,  ib.  R.4;  preps,  for  Abl., 
394 ;  lapses  of,  with  cum,  680,  R.  3;  given 
by  part..  666,  670,1. 

timere— conetr.  of,  660  and  n.1;  with 
Inf.,  423,2,n.2. 

timor— est,  with  Inf.,  660,n.5  ;  timOrem 
subesse,  with  Inf.,  633,r.1. 

titles— position  of,  676,  u. 4. 

tmesis— 726. 

tOtUS— decl.  of,  76;  in  pred.  attrib.,  326, 
R.6;  with  Abl.  of  Place  Where,  388;  with 
Time  How  Long,  393.R.2. 


towns -with  Aoc.,  337;  in  Abl.  of  Place 
Where,  386;  in  Abl.  of  Place  Whence,  391; 
in  Loc.,  411 ;  with  preps.,  337.N.3.  391, 
r  1 ;  with  appositivee,  337.R.2,  386, a.  1, 

•391,R.1.411,R.3. 

trftct&tu  -as  Sup. ,  436.N. 

trade— suffixes  for,  181,4. 

trSdere— with  Ace.  Ger.,  430.N.1 ;  with 
Ace.  and  Inf.,  627.R.2. 

tradesman— suffixes  for,  181,3. 

training— vbs.  of,  with  Ablv  401, N.l. 

trajection— 696. 

trfiUS— in  composition,  9,4;  vbs.  cpd. 
with  take  Ace.,  331 ;  as  prep.,  416,26. 

transitive  verb— defined,  213;  used  in- 
traus.,  ib.  B.a. 

transposition— of  consonants,  9,8. 

tres— decl.  of.  96. 

trial— vbs.  of.  with  si,  460, 1,6;  with  im- 
plied protasis,  601. 

tribes— in  Abl.  of  Origin,  396,N.2. 

tribuere-with  ut,  663,2. 

tribtltum— heteroclite,  68,6. 

tricorporis— defective,  86,1. 

trInI-97,R.3. 

trltum— with  Inf.,  422.N.3. 

trochee— shortened  by  Iambic  Law,  717; 

trochaic     foot,    734;      rhythm,    736; 

rhythms,  768-776. 
tU— decl.  of,  101  and  N.l;  synizesis  in,  ib. 

N.4;  with  met  and  -pte,  102, nn. 2,3;  ves- 

trl  and  vestrum,  304,2  and  3.  364,  R.; 

pos8.  pron.  for,  304.2.N.2;  tul,  vestri, 

with  Ger.,  428,  R  1. 
tuftfl— with  Ace.  and  Inf ,  627.R.1. 
tum— with  subst.,  439,N.4  ;  with  etiam, 

478, N.l ;  as  coordinating  particle,  482,1 

and  n  1 ;   tum— tum,  482,1  and  N.l ; 

Cum— turn,  688;  correlative  of  si,  690, 

N.l. 

tUUS  (OS)— 101  and  n  3 ;  tuum  with  ut, 
667.R;  tul  with  Gen.  Ger.,  428,R.l. 

U— length  of  Pinal— 707,6. 

ubi— <w  *<x>n  as,  with  Indie,  661-663 ; 

Causal,  with  Indie,  664,n.1,666  and  N.l; 

with  Iterative  action,  666,  667  ;   with 

Subjv  ,  667,n.  ;  Conditional,  690, n. 3. 
tUlus— decl.  of,  76 ;  and  quisquam,  107, 

3.N.2, 108;  syntax  of,  317. 
018-416,27. 
ulterior— 87,8 ;  ultimus in  pred.  attrib., 

326,R.6. 
ultimate — defined,  U. 
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ttltrS— with  Abl.  of  Measure,  403,n.1; 
position  of,  413,  R.l;  as  adv.,  115;  as 
prep.,  416,27. 

uncertainty— vbs.  of,  with  quln,  555,2. 

understatement— definition  of,  700. 

undertaking— vbs.  of,  with  Ace.  Ger.,  430. 

flnimanufl— defective,  85,2. 

unlikenes8—&djs.  of,  with  atque  (ttc),  643. 

unheal  condition— 597;  with  Impf.  of 
opposition  to  Past,  ib.  R.l ;  with  Indie, 
in  Apod.,  ib.  rr.2,3;  in  6.  O.,  t'6.  R.4, 
659;  Apod,  in,  after  vb.  requiring 
Subjv.,  597,  r.5;  with  absque,  ib.  n. 

flnus— decl.  of,  76,  95.N.1 ;  PI.  with  plfl- 
rSlia  tantum,  95,R.l ;  as  distributive, 
97,R-3;  with  superlative,  303;  with 
quldam,  313,k.3;  with  quisquam,317, 
l.N.l;  with  n6m8,  nullufl,  317,2,n.3  ;  in 
pred.  attrib.,  325,B.6 ;  with  prep,  for 
Part.  Gen.,  372,R.2;  with  qui  and 
Subjv.,  631.1. 

finusquisque— 107,5. 

urbs— with  name  of  Town,  requires 
prep.,  337,R.2,  386.R.1.  391.R.1,  411.R.3; 
with  Appositional  Gen.,  361.N  1. 

UTgSrl— with  Gen.  of  Charge,  378.R.1. 

urging— vbs.  of,  with  ut,  646- 

Usque— with  Ace.  of  Motion  Whither,  337, 
N.4 ;  usage  of,  as  prep.,  416,28. 

tlsus— with  Abl.,  406  ;  with  other  constr., 
ift.N.5;  as  pred.,  ib.;  with  Pf.  part,  406, 
437.N.2;  in  phrases  with  at,  557,R.; 
fistl  venit,  with  ut,  553,3. 

Ut— in  wishes,  261 ;  with  quam,  to  ex- 
press disproportion,  298,  631, 3,r  1 ; 
omitted,  298,R>2 ;  with  potnit,  to 
strengthen  superlative,  303;  Ut— ita, 
482,4  ;  after  vbs.  of  Adding  and  Hap- 
pening, 525.1.N.5 ;  in  Final  and  Con- 
secutive Sentences,  543  ;  ut  nOn,  ib.  4, 
645,R.2,  552 ;  parenthetical,  16.  r.3  ; 
Ut  n6,  646, R.l,  546,R  3  ;  after  vbs.  of 
Fear,  550  and  N.l ;  to  add  restriction, 
552. R. 3 ;  after  vb.  of  Causation,  553,1 ; 
after  vbs.  of  Compelling  and  Permit- 
ting, ib.  2 ;  after  vbs.  of  Happening,  ib. 
3  ;  after  impersonate,  ib.  4 ;  Explana- 
tory, 557  ;  Exclamatory,  558 ;  with 
magis  quam,  557,n  2 ;  ut  prlmum,  as 
soon  as,  with  Indie,  561-563 ;  Causal, 
564, n.;  with  Iterative  sentences,  566, 
567 ;  nisi  ut,  557.N.2,  691. r  3 ;  with  el 
and  Subjv..  602 ;  with  Subjv.,  to  give 
an  Assumed  Reason,  ib.  n.4;  Conces- 


sive, 606  and  R.l;  with  qui,  626,R.l; 
after  comparatives,  631,3,r.1;  with 
quisque  and  superlative,  642, R. 2;  pr5 
65  Ut,  as  Causal,  ib.  R.4  ;  ut  qui,  with 
superlative,  ib.  r.5  ;  introduces  O.  O. 
after  vbs.  of  Will  and  Desire,  662, R.l ; 
with  part,  to  give  Assumed  Reason, 
666,n. 

liter,  bag— decl.  of,  44,2,  45.R.1. 

uter,  which— decl.  of,  76, 106;  quia  for, 
300, n.;  utrum  as  interrogative  parti- 
cle, 458 ;  in  Indirect  Question,  460,2,n. 
3 ;  utrum,  whether  or  no,  459,N.2. 

uterlibet— 108. 

uterque— decl.  of.  108 ;  with  PI.  vb.,  211, 
R.l,Ex.a,  292.R.;  to  express  reciprocal 
action,  221, Rl  and  2;  force  of,  £92; 
with  Part.  Gen.,  371.R.1. 

Uterum— heterogeneous,  32,1,N. 

utervls— 108. 

fltl-with  Abl.,  407  and  N.2,a;  other 
constrs.  of,  ib.  N.3 ;  with  personal  Ger., 
427.N.5. 

utinam— in  wishes,  261  and  n.  1. 

utpote— with  qui,  626.N.1. 

V— and  u,  1.R.2  ;  pronunciation  of,  7. 

vacSre— with  Dat.,  346,  n.  2  ;  attraction 
of  pred.  after,  535,R.3. 

vacuus— -with  Gen.,  374,n.8. 

vae— with  Dat.,  343,1, N.l. 

valdS— very,  439,n.3;  with  quam  and 
Indie,  467.N. 

valfire— with  Inf.,  423,2,n.2;  with  ut, 
553,1. 

validus-  with  Abl.  orGen,  405.N.3. 

Vfis— heteroclite,  68,7. 

ye— usage  of,  495 ;  V6— V6,  *6.  N.2. 

vehementer— very,  439.N.3. 

yel— with  superlative,  303 ;  usage  of,  494; 
vel— vel,  t'6.  2  ;  for  example,  ib.  N.l ;  as 
well  as,  ib.  n.3. 

velle—  conjugation  of,  174  ;  exact  use  of 
Fut.  or  Fut.  Pf.,  242.N.2  and  r.3  ;  has 
no  periphrasis,  248,  R,  631, n.3  ;  velim, 
257,2  ;  vellem,  as  Potential,  258,N.  1 ; 
vellem,  as  Unreal,  261.R- ;  with  Subjv. 
for  Impv.,  270.N.2  ;  with  Pf.  Inf.  act., 
280,2.6,  and  N.l ;  with  Pf.  Inf.  pass., 
280>2,c,n.;  volSns  in  pred.  attrib., 
325, r.6;  sibi  velle,  351.N.2;  volenti 
est,  363.N.2 ;  with  Inf.  or  ut,  532,  and 
n.3,  546,  R.l;  with  Inf.,  423,2,  N.2;  with 
Ut,  546.N.1. 
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velnt— with  Subjv..  608;  with  part,  to 
give  Assumed  Reason,  666.H. 

▼eluttl-with  Subjv.,  602 

VOnftlis— with  Abl.,  404.N.4. 

vfindere— with  Gen.  of  Price,  379  ;  bene 
vendere,  380.2.B. 

venire— omitted,  800,h.5;  venit  mini 
in  mentem,  with  Gen.,  376.R.3 ;  with 
Sup.,  436,N.l;  ventllrni  as  adj.,  438, 
N.;  in  sflipHeidnem,  with  Nom.  and 
Inf.,  628.K.2  ;  with  Inf.,  422.N.5 ;  flitt 
venit,  with  nt,  663,3. 

venire— pa««.  of  vendere,  169,2,b.i  ;  with 
Gen.  of  Price,  370. 

venter— decl.  of,  44,2,  45,b.1. 

verbals— defined,  170,1;  pred.  agreement 
of,  HI;  subst.  with  Ace.,  330.N.3,  337, 
n.5;  adj.  with  Ace.,  ib.  n.4;  in  bilis, 
with  Dat.f  366.M. ;  in  ftx,  with  Gen., 
376 ;  formation  of  verb&lia,  101. 

ykbbs— defined,  16,4  ;  conjugation  of,  17 ; 
inflection  of,  114 ;  deponents,  113 ;  per- 
sonal endings,  114;  regular,  120,  ff. ; 
classes  of,  133 ;  Stem  or  Thematic  class, 
133,1.;  Reduplicated  Class,  to.  II.; 
T-class,  ib.  HI. ;  Nasal  class,  ib.  IV. ;  In- 
choative class,  ib.  V.;  i-class,  ib.  VI. ; 
mixed  class,  ib.  VH. ;  listof,  137-162 ;  De- 
ponents, 163-166  ;  Semi-deponents,  167; 
Irregular,  168-174;  Defective,  176 ;  form- 
ation of,  100-200;  division  of,  190 ;  Ver- 
balia,  191 ;  Denominative,  192  ;  com- 
position of,  199,  200;  Impersonal,  208; 
intrans.  used  personally,  ib.  2;  Concord 
of,  210,  211,  286-287  ;  trans,  and  in- 
trans., 213;  trans,  used  as  intrans., 
ib.  B.a ;  intrans.  used  as  trans.,  ib. 
B.6. 

verbnm— with  Appositional  Gen.,  361,1 ; 
in  phrases  with  at,  546,  n.2. 

verSrl— constr.  with,  660  and  n.1  ;  Veri- 
tas as  Pr.,  282.N.  ;  with  Inf.,423,2,N.2, 
633.B.1. 

vSrlsimile— in  phrases  with  Inf.,  422, n. 
3 ;  in  phrases  with  ut,  663,4. 

VSr5— position  of,  413,  N.3  ;  yes,  471,a,l  ; 
with  atque,  477.N.2  ;  with  sed,  486  n.3  ; 
syntax  of,  487 ;  with  nisi,  591, R. 4  ;  with 
Sin,  592. 

verse— 745 ;  methods  of  combining,  746  ; 
Italic,  756  ;  Saturnian,  766  ;  compound, 
820,823. 

versification— 729-823;  anacrustic  scheme 
of.  739. 


versui— position  of,  413,b.1;  usage  as 
prep.,  416,29  ;  versus  Italicus— 755. 

vertere— with  Final  Dat.,  366.B.2. 

Vftrum— introduces  contrast  to  demon- 
strative, 307,  B.4  ;  yes,  471.  a,l;  with 
etiam,  482,5  and  N.l;  syntax  of,  486; 
with  Inf.  422.N.3  ;  with  at,  663,4. 

very— translations  of,  439,n.3. 

vetd— with  Abl.,  407  aud  N.2,e  ;  with 
personal  Ger,  427,  n.  5. 

vesper -decl.  oi,  68,10;  in  Abl.  of  Time, 
393,R  5;  vesperI-37,5,  411,N.l. 

vester— 101  and  n.3. 

vetfire— with  Ace .  346.N.3  ;    with  Inf., 

423,2,nn.3  and  6,  632.N  1  and  2. 
vetns— decl.  of,  82,2;  comp.  of,  87,1,b.2. 
via"— as  Abl.  of  Manner,  399, N.l. 
vicissim— gives  reciprocal  relation,  221, 

b.2  ;  as  coordinating  particle,   482,1, 

N.2. 

vidSre— with  Ace.  and  Inf.,  527,  b.2;  with 
Ut,  546.n1  ;  with  aS,  548.N.1 ;  wkh 
Direct  Question,  467,n.  ;  with  two 
Noms.  in  pass.,  206 ;  vidSrl,  and  vi- 
dStnr,  528.B.2  ;  vidS,  with  Subjj.  for 
Impv.,  27M.2,  648,  N.3;  vlderls,  as 
Imp  v.,  245,n. 

Vllis— with  Abl.  of  Price,  404.N.2. 

vincere— with  Abl.  of  Respect,  397,n.2  ; 

caosam,  333.2.B. 
violentns— and  violSns,  84,1. 
▼Iras— defective,  70,  C. 
Vls-70,D;  with  PI.  vb.,  211,B.l,Ex.a;  vl, 

as  Abl.  of  Manner,  399, N.l. 
-Vis— with  relatives,  111,3. 
vitium— with  Epexegetical  Gen.,  361,2; 

with  Inf.,  422.N.2;    vitiO  as  Abl.  of 

Manner,  399, N.l. 
vlvere— with  Abl.,  407,n.2,«. 
[vix]— 70.D;  tnam  vicem,  334.B.2. 

vocative— defined,  23,5 ;  in  If  33.B.2 ;  in 
adjs.  of  1st  and  2d  Decl.,  73;  no  syntax 
of,  201, R  1 ;  Nom.  instead,  ib-  b.2  ;  in 
app.,  ib.  b.3  ;  in  pred.,  211, b. 3;  Sg. 
with  PI.  vb.,  ib.  n.2;  Nom.  instead,  321, 
N.l;  in  pred.  app.,  326,b.1  ;  with  0  or 
prO,  343.1.N.1. 

voice— 112,2,  212 ;  act.,  213 ;  pass.,  214 ; 
middle,  212,n. 

VOlnntSs— in  phrases  with  at,  646, n.2; 
volunt&te  as  Abl.  of  Manner,  399.N.1. 

VOlup— indeclinable,  86,  C. 

vOmer— decl.  of,  46,b.2. 

vowels— 2 ;  sounds  of,  3  ;  phonetic  varia- 
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tions  in,  8;  weakening  of,  4ft.  1;  omis- 
sion of,  ib.  2 ;  epen  thesis  of,  to.  3 ; 
assimilation  of,  ib.  4 ;  quantity  of  final, 
707 ;  suffixes  with,  184. 

VOX— with  Appositions!  Gen.,  3614. 

vulgO— as  Abl.  of  Manner,  399.N.1. 

vultufl— heteroclite,  68,5. 

Want— vbs.  of,  with  Abl ,  405  ;  adjs.  of. 
with  Gen.  and  Abl.,  {6.N.3. 

warning— vbs.  of,  with  at,  546. 

weakening  of  vowels— 8,1,  701,b.2. 

weight— substs.  of,  with  Gen.,  869. 

witf— vbs.  of,  with  Inf.,  280,2,c,  483,2, 532; 
sequence  after  vbs.  of,  515.K.3  ;  at  in- 
stead of  Inf.  after,  632,  n.  1-4;  with  Final 


sentence,  646 ;  with  Inf.  instead,  ib.  n.l; 

with  simple  Subjv.,  ib.  B.2. 
wishes— in    Subjv. ,   260,  861;    apodosis 

omitted  with,  601. 
without— translated  by  at  ndn,  562.B.4; 

qaln,  656 ;  cam  n6n,  687.B.2. 
wonder— constr.  with  vbs.  of,  642.N.1. 
words— Formation  of,  176-200. 

Y-1.B.3;  length  of  final.  707,3. 
yes— trans,  of,  471,  a  aud  c. 
yielding— vbs.  of,  with  Dat.,  346. 

Z— when   introduced,  1.B.3;  sound  of, 

ib.  n. 
zeugma  -600. 


SYNTAX  OF  INDIVIDUAL  AUTHOES. 


The  syntactical  usage  of  individual  authors  is  treated  as  follows: 


Acoius— 358.N.1;  525,1,n.}. 
Afb  aniub— 498,  N.  1 . 

Apuleius— 336.N.1 ;  365,  n.;  406,n.3;408, 
N.l ;  591.N.3;  607.N.3;  626.N.1. 

Caelius— 574,n. 

Caesab-208,2,n.2  ;  200.N.5;  228.N.1 ;  230. 
H.;  260,N.land  2;  260;  280,2,c,N.;  285, 
N.2;  286.3.N.;  311.1.K.2 ;  323.N.1 ;  324; 
335, n.;  336.n.2;337.n.1;  341, N.2;  349, R. 5; 
354.N.2 ;  356.N.2  aud  3;  358, n. 3;  359.N.1; 
369.N.2;  372.N.2  and  3;  374.N.1  and  9; 
375.N.2;  381.N.4;  386.N.;  301,n.;305.n.8; 
401.N.7;  407,N.2,d;  410, N. 4;  413.K.1;  415; 
416,2,3,8  15,16,19,22,  and  24 ;  418.2;  422, 
n.2;  423.N.2  and  3;  427, n.2;  420.n1;  432, 
N.l;  435.N.2;  436.N.1 ;  443, n. 3;  458.Nl; 
460,2, N.l  and  2;  467.N.;  475.N.3;  476.N.5; 
478.N.2 ;  480.N.2  and  3;  482,3;  482.5.B.2 
and  N.l;  496.N.1;  503;  512, n.  1 ;  513.N.1 
and  2;  525,2,n.3;  527.B.3;  528.n1;  538. 
N.4;541,N.land3;542,N.l;545,B.l;  549,N. 


1  and  2 ;  563.N.2  and  3 ;  567.N. ;  560. N.l ; 

571.N.3;  591,B  2  and  N.2;  602.N.5;  615.N.; 

616.1.N.1 ;  626.N.1;  627.B.2;  636.N.1;  644. 

B.3:  647.N.2;  650.N.;  666.N. 

B.  HUp.-4M,v.2,d;  416,8. 

B.  4/r.-407,N.2.d;  417.7. 
Oato— 285.N.2;  394, 3, N.l;  401.N.7;  407.N.2; 

417,7;  418.4  ;  437.N.2;  477. N. 5;  548. n. 3; 

574.N. 
Catullus- 207.N.;  236.N.;  380:417.8:454. 

n.2;  455.N.;  458.N.1;  477, N. 5;  480.N.3; 

546.N.3;567.N;644.N.2. 

CELSU8— 602.N.4. 

Cicero— 204, n.  7  ;  206.N.1 ;  209.N.3  and  5 ; 
2U.B  4  and  N.3;  214.B.2 ;  €28,N.l ;  230, 
n.;  242.B8;  245,n.;  250,N.land2;  252, 
N  ;  254.B.6  and  nn.1,2  ;  267.N.1 ;  261 ; 
269;  271.2.N.2;  280.2.C.N.;  285.  n.2; 
203.N.  ;  208.N.1;  299.N.1;  301;  311. 
1,b.2;  318.N.1;  319.N.2;  323.N.1 ;  324; 
338.N.2;  337.N.1A  and  4;  341.N.2; 
343.N.1 ;  346.N.1  and  2  j  847.B.2;  340, 
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fc.5;  S61.M.1;  S68.N.;  354.N.2;  366.R3 
and  k.3  ;  167;  358.N.3  and  6  ;  361.N.1 ; 
368.n1 ;  MtN.l;  868.N.2 ;  372.N.2  and  3 ; 
374.N.1 ,2,4.  and  5  ;  875.N.2  and  3 ;  376,B. 
1,2,  and  3;  380.1.N.1  and  4;  383,  n.1;  886. 
n.1;  386  N.;  390.2,N.2aud  3;  391.N.;  386, 
N.J  and  2:  396.N.1;  398.N.1;  403.N.4;  406, 
N.6  ;  407,N.2,d ;  410, H. 4  ;  411.B.1  and  2, 
and  n.1  ;  413.B.1 ;  416.1.2,3.5,7,13,14.16, 
16,19  24.25,28,  and  29  ;  417.1.N.3  and  14 ; 
418  4;  422.N.2.3,  and  5  ;  423, n. 2  and  3 ; 
427  n.2  and  5 ;  42&B.2  and  n.1;  429. n.1; 
432.N.1 ;  436.M.1 ;  436.N.1;  438.N.;  439,n. 
2.3  and  4 ;  443.N.3  ;  453, N.1 ;  467.1.N  1 
and  2,  2  and  n.  ;  458,N.l ;  459.N.1 ;  4604, 
N.2 ;  467.N. ;  476.N.5 ;  477.N.4  and  6;  478, 
N.2  ;  480.B.1  and  N.3  ;  481.N.;  482.1.N.1 
and  2,  2,  3,  and  5,  b.2  and  n.1  ;  484.N.1 
and  2;  485.N.1  and  2;  486.N.;  488.N.land 
2;  489.N.1;  491. n.;  493.N.1 ;  494.N.1; 
496;  496.N.1;  497;  498.N.3.4.6  and  8;  601; 
603 ;  5U,B.4  ;  513.B.1  and  nn.1,2  ;  626.1, 
H.l  and  4,  2.N.2  and  3  ;  627.B.1  and  3, 
and  N.2  ;  628.N.1  and  2  ;  532, n.1  and  3; 
633.B.1;  636.N.1;  538, n. 4;  641,n.1,2,3  and 
6;  642.B.  and  n.1  ;  643.N.3 ;  648.N.3  ;  649, 
n.1,2  and  4;  550,N.1,2  and  5;  663,1;  666, 
B.1 ;  563,N.2,3,4  and  5 ;  567,N.;  569, N.1; 
671,N.2and3;  573.N.2;  574.N.;  576,N.l; 
577.N.4  and  5  ;  680.N.3  ;  590.N.1;  591.B.4 
and  n.2;  602.N.5  ;  604.B.2;  605, n.;  606,n. 
1;  608;  615,n.;  616.1.N.2,  and  2,  n.;  617, 
N.1;  626.N.1;  627,b.1  and  2;  636,N.land 
2  ;  636.N.1 ;  643.N.4  ;  644.B.3  ;  647.N.2; 
666,N.;  677.N. 

Columella— 692, n. 

Cobnificius— 439.N.3  ;  600,b.;  649,n.4. 

Curtius— 416,16 ;  632.N.1. 

Diotys— 545.B.1. 

Ennius— 411.B.2 ;  476.N.5. 

Florub— 467.N  ;  525,2^.2. 
Pbonto— 525.2.N.3. 


and  2 ;  460,2.N.3  ;  477,n.8  ;  480, N.1 :  482, 
3;  498.Nl ;  600,b.;  625.1.N.1,  2.N.2 ;  533. 
B.1 ;  636  N.1 ;  638.N.5  ;  541, N. 6 ;  563.N  3. 
569.N.1 ;  691.B.2  ;  59&N. ;  616.1.N.2 ;  644. 
N.2. 

Juvenal— 602.N.4 ;  605.N. 

Lnnr-204,N.8;  209.N.3;  2H,B.ltEx.a.N. ; 

247,N.l ;  249.N.;  260,N.land  2;  286.  Ex. 

Sand  n.2;  293.N. ;  3U,1,B.2, 2.N.:  317, n. 

1;   319.N.1;  323.N.1;  335.N. ;    337.N.4; 

838.N.1;  346.N.2;  347.B.2;  350.1.N .;  351, 

N.1 ;  363.N.2  ;  356, n  2 ;  359, n.1  and  4  ; 

363.B.1 ;  366.B.1 ;  371, n.;  372.N.1  and  4 ; 

373.B1  ;  374,N.2and  3;  383.N.1 ;  385.N. 

1 ;  390,2.N.3  ;  391.K  1  and  n.;  395, n.1  ; 

399.N.1  and  3 ;  401.N.2  and  6 ;  403.N.3  ; 

406.N.3;  410.N  2,3,  and  4  ;  411.B.1  and 

N.1;  413.N.1;   416;  416,2,7,15,16.22,23, 

84,  and  28 ;  417,1.8,10.11,  and  14 ;  418.2. 

and  4  ;  423,n.2  ;  427, n.2  ;  429.2  and  n.1; 

430.n1  ;  435,n  2  ;  436,n  1 ;  437.N.2 ;  438, 

N.  ;  439.N.3  and  4  ;   442,n.3  ;   443, n. 4  ; 

467,1,n.3;   468,N.l;  460,2,n.3;  467,n.  ; 

477,N.4,5  and  9  ;  478,n.1  and  2 ;  480, n.3  ; 

482,1, n.1,2  and  6,n.2and  n.1;  497  ;  498, 

n.1,3,  and  8  ;  602.N.3  ;  603 ;  513,*.  1  and 

2  ;  626,l,N.l  and  7  and  2.N.2  ;  532, n.1  ; 

636,N.l ;  641,n.  2  and  5  ;  542.R  and  n.2; 

643,n.8 ;  646.B.1 ;  549,n  1 ;  660,n.5  ;  666, 

2,n.  ;  5573-  and  n.2  ;  563,N.2,  3,  and  5 ; 

667.N.;  669,n.1#;  570.N.4;  571.N.6 ;  576, 

N.2 ;  577.N.3,4,  and  5  ;  697,B.5  ;  602.N.5; 

615,N. ;  616,l,N.l  and  2,  and  2,n.;  626,N. 

1 ;  635,N,2  ;  636.N.1 ;  644.B.3 ;  651, R.l ; 

666.N. ;  687. 
Lucan-264,n.1  ;  468,N.l. 
Lucilids— 383.1.N.2 ;  486,N.l. 
Lucretius— 372,n.2  ;  383,1,n.2  ;  405,n.3  ; 

406,n.6  ;  422,n.4  ;  459,N.l ;  480.N.2  ;  482, 

l,N.l ;  496.N.1 ;  600.B.  ;  626,1,n.1  ;  633, 

B.1 ;  664,N.l ;  671, N. 4  ;  606,N.l ;  636.N.1. 

Mabtial— 280,2,6,N.l. 


Gaius—  525.2.N.3. 
Gbllius— 680.N.S. 

Hibtiu8-423,n.2  :  532.N.1. 

Hobacb— 2H.B.1,  Ex.a.N.;  271,2,N.2  ;  301 ; 

346,n.2;   351.N.1  ;  416,5,17,19,  and  21; 

417.8;  418,4 ;  421,N.l,c ;  422.N.4  ;  427.N. 

2;  438,N.3;   464.N.2  ;   467.N.2;   458, n.1 


Naevius— 533,n.1. 

Nepo6-249,n.;  260,n.2;  366.B.3  ;  468.N-2, 

c ;  416,10  ;  513, n.1  ;  536,N.l ;  566,2.N. ; 

571.N.4  ;  606.N. ;  606,n.1  ;  687. 

Ovtd— 270.N.;  280,2,6,n.1;  3493-5;  364. 
n.1;  401,n.7;  411.R.2 ;  416,7;  417,7;  427, 
N.2;  494.N.3;  525,1,N.;  646.B.1;  6X8.N.2. 
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Petboniub— 207,N.;  525,l,N.l. 
Plautus— 206,n.1  ;  211,b.1,  Ex.o,h.;  270, 

N.l ;  330,n.3  ;  336, n.1  ;  347,b.2;   367,n; 

368,n.1;    361,n.1;    374,n.1,2,3,  and   5; 

375,N.3  ;  383,1, N. 2,  and  3  ,  398,n.2  ;  406, 

n.6;407,n.2;  411,R.l ;  415;  416,6,7,16, 

19,21,  and  24  ;  417,7;   418,4  ;  422,n.2  ; 

43M.3  ;  454.N.2  ,  455,N.;  467,n.;  476,n. 

3and  5  ;  477,n.  1  and  6  ;  478,n  2  ;  487, 

N.l ;  494,N  1  and  6 ;  496,N  1 ;  498,n  3  ; 

602,n.3;   625,1,n  4  and  2,n  2  ;  533,R  1 ; 

638.N.1  and  3 ;  641,n.1  ;  545,R  1 ;   646, 

N.3 ;  648,n.3  ,  649,n.2  ;  563,N.3  ;  569,n. 

1;571,n.5;  676,n1;    677,n.5  ;  580,N.l 

and  3  ;  607, n.;  602,n  5 ;  610.N.1 ;  616,N.; 

626,n.1 ;  643,n  3  ;  677.N. 
Puny Maiou— 381.N  3 ; 398,n  2; 460,2,n3; 

467.N.;  482.2;  498.1.N.1;  692.N. 
Pliny  Minob-209,n.5;  262, n.;  418.4;  460, 

2.N.3;  638.N.5;  548.N.3;  602.N  4;  605.N  ; 

616,1^.2. 
Pollio— 410.N.3. 
Pbopebtius— 406.N.3;  421,N.l,c ;  457.1.N  2, 

468.N.1;  480.N.2and3;  498,n.1. 

QUADBIGABIUS— 407.N.2.6. 

Quintilian— 359.N.5 ;  406.N.3;  il2.Nl; 
525.2.N.2;  638, n. 5  ;  602.N4;  604.B.2; 
627.R.1. 

Sallust— 207.N.;  208,2,n.2  ;  247.N.1;  260, 

N.l;  280,2,c,n.;  285.N.2;  286,3,N.;  311,1. 

b.2;  323.N.1;  338.N.1;  347.B.2 ;  349.B.4; 

363.N.2 ;  366.N.3 ;  369.N.1  and  6 ;  369.N. 

2  ;  372.N.2  and  3 ;  374.N.1.3,  and  8 ;  390. 

3.N.1 ;  391.N.;  407,N.2,d ;  410, N.l, 2  and  4; 

416,2,4,7,16,20  and  24 ;  417.7;  418,4;  423. 

N.2;  428, R. 2;  436.N.2 ;  436,N  1 ;  437.N.2; 

439.N.3;  480.2.N.1;  467.N.;  476, N. 3;  476. 

N.5;  478.N.2;  480,N  3;  482,3  and  5,B.2and 

n.1;488.n.2;  491.N.;  496.N.1 ;  601:  603,' 

612, N.l;  613.N.1;  626,2,n  2,  632, N.l ;  636, 

N.l;  538, N.l;  641.N.  2 and 3, 642.Nl;  646. 

B.1;  648.N.3 ;  563.N.2  ;  569, Nl ;  691, b. 2 ; 

604.B.2 ;  616,1, Nl  and  2  ;  626.Nl ;  636, 

N.l. 
Seneca— 374.N.3 ;  616.1.N.2;  636.N.2. 
Seneca  Rhetob— 445.N. 
Suetonius  — 349.B.5;   407,n.2.c;   416.22; 

613, N.l;  642.B.;  646,n.3;  577.N.5;  602, 

N.4;  666,N.2. 

Tacitus -208.2.K.2;  209.N.3;  2U,b.1,Ex. 
a,N.;  864.N.1;  286,Ex.3  and  n.2;  346, n. 


3;  353,n.2;  364,n.2;366,n.2;  369,N.6;  364, 
N.l ;  372,N.2;  876.B.1 ;  890.3.N.1 ;  401.N.6 
and  7  ;  407, n.2, a  ;  410.N.2and  4  ;  411,N. 
1;  416.10,16,23  and  24;  417,3  and  12; 
423.N.3;  428.R.2  and  n.4  ;  432,N.l;  437, 
n.2;  442,  n.3;  443.N.4 ;  460.2.N.3;  476, 
N.l;  476.N.5  ;  477,N.4  ;  480.N.3;  482,2,3 
and  5.N.1 ;  484.N.2  ,  493.N  2  ;  496.N.1 ; 
497 ;  613.N.1 ;  626.1.N.7,  and  2,N.2and3; 
632.N.1 ;  538.N.5 ;  642.B.  and  Nl;  646, 
N  3 ;  663,n  2,3  and  6 ;  667,n.  ;  569, N.l ; 
671,N.land  3;  673,N.l;  675,N.2  ;  676,n. 
1;  602,n4;  604,b2;  606,n.  ;  616,1, N.2; 
636,N2;  647,n  2;  666,n  ;  687- 

Tebence—  211,b  I.Ex.o.n  ;  271,n  2 ;  286, 
n.2;337,n4;  358,n.1  ;  361.Nl;  383,1, 
n  2,  399,N.l ;  407,N.2 ;  411,b  2 ;  416;  416, 
1,8,  and  28;  423,N  2  ;  428,R2;  439,b3; 
464,n  2 ;  466,N.;  482 5b 2  ;  487,n  1 ; 489, 
N.;  494,N.l ;  496,N.l  and  2 ;  498,n.3  ;  602, 
N.3;  626,l,N.l;  633,b.1  ;  641,n  1 ;  646, 
R.l ;  649,N  2 ;  669.N  1 ;  671,n  4 ;  574,n.  ; 
676.N.1;  678,N.;  680,N.l  and  3;  697, 
n.  ;  610,N  1 ;  616,N. ;  626,N  1 ;  644, N.2 ; 
677,n. 

Tibullus  —  455,N. :  467,1,n.2;  468,n.1: 
498,n.1. 

Valerius  Maximus  —  286,n.2  ;  432,n.1; 

460,2,n.3  ;  538,N  5 ;  577,n.5. 
Varho— 416,7,15,  and  23 ;  422,n.4  ;  427.N. 

2;  437,n.2  ;  449,b.3;  674.N. ;  606,N.l. 
Vatinius— 606.N.  1 . 
Velleius— 209.N.5 ;  285,N.2 ;  349,b.5  ;  391, 

N.;  460,2,N.3;  513,N.2. 
Vebgil  —  21lB.l,Ex.a,N.;  230,n.2;  269; 

276,2,n.2  ;  301 ;  336, N.l ;  346,n.2  ;  374, 

N.3;  3831,N.2  and  3;  390,2,n4;  411.R. 

2;  417,3;  421,n.1,c;  422,n4;  442,n.3  ; 

443.N.1 ;  468,n.3  ;  477, n.5  ;  480,n.2  ;  482, 

l,Nland2;  485,n3;  626,1,n  1 ;  542,N. 

1,  646,n.3;  663.N.2;  591,r2;  644,n  2. 
Vitku  viu8-353,n  1 :  386,n  ;  416,5  and  25; 

418,3;  439.N.3;  636,N.l ;  649,N.2 ;  571, 

N.4. 

The  Historians— 209,n.6  ;  211,b.1,Ex.6  ; 
214,R2;  363.R.1 ;  391,N. ;  484,n.2;  486, 
N.l;  487,n.1;  491;  601,n.;  667,n. ;  628,R. 

The  Poets— 211,B.l,Ex.a,N.  and  b.4;  217, 
N.l  and  2;  230, N.2  ;  241,n.1  ;  261 ;  269 ; 
270 ;  271,2,N.2  ;  280,2,6  and  n.2  ;  290,N. 
2 ;  296,n.;  296, N.l, 3,  and  4  ;  321,n.1;  332, 
2,N.2and  8;  333,2,N.6  ;  336.N.3;  337.N. 
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1  and  t ;  338,N.l  and  2  ;  848.N.6  ;  860,1, 
s.;  361,N.l;  362, n.;  364,N.2;  868;  861, 
N.l ;  368.N.1 ;  378,B.l ;  874,N.1,3,6,8,  and 
10 ;  876 ;  388,l,N.l ;  386,n.1  ;  886,h.;  890, 
3, N.l  and  2;  891,*  ;  394,3,N.l ;  396.N.1 
and  8;  397,N.2;  401,N.4and  6 :  404,n.1; 
407,N.2,e;  413,b.1  and  3,  and  N.l  ;  416, 
14,  and  20 ;  417,5,12,  and  24  ;  418,3  and 
4;  421,*.  1;  427,n.5  ;  428,n.2  and  8; 
486,n.1  ;  436,N.l  and  3 ;  437,n  1 ;  439,M. 
2;  440,R.;  446,n.2  ;  449,xu3;  454,N.3; 
467,1,n.3;  460,2,n.2;  467,n.;  476.N.2.3, 
and  5  ;  477.N.4 ;  488,3;  488, N.l  aud  2; 
496,n.2  ;  486,N.l ;  498,n.1  and  5 ;  602, n. 
1;  525,1, n. 7;  627,N  2 ;  532.N.1  and  6; 
686,B.3  ;  536,N  2  ;  538,N.6  ;  646,  R.  2  and 
n.3;  662.B2;  591,N.2 ;  604,b.2  ;  617, N. 
2;  631,2,n.1;  688. 

The  Comic  Poets— 2U.R  l.Ex.a.N.;  228, 
N.l;  242.N.2;  248;  244.K.1 ;  247,n.2; 
263.2.N.;  267,N.;  269;  280,2,c  n.;  846.N.1; 
351.N.1;  406.N.2;  416,4;  448.N.4;  468, 
N.l  and  2;  467, n.;  468, n  ;  477.N.3;  668.1; 
617,n.2. 

Later  Pbose— 2U,B.l,Ex.a,N.;  217.n1 
and  2;  221.B.2 ;  269;  361.N.1;  372.N.3; 
374.N.1  and  3;  875;  386, n.;  390,2,n.3; 
404.N.1;  413.N.1.  416;  416, 20, 23,25,  and 
27;  417,5;  427.N.5;  428, N.l,  2,  and  3; 
449.B.3;  460,l,o;  467.N.;  476.N.5;  477.N. 
4;  628.B.2  and  n.4;  686.B.3;  638.N.5; 
646.B.2;  555,2,N.;  669.N.1. 

Anteclassical  Lattn— 211.N.1  and  2;  220* 
N.2;  221.K.2;  241.N.1;  248.N.1;  264.N.2; 
267.N.1;  260;  261.N.2;  271.1.N  1  and  2, 
and  2.N.1  and  2;  272,3,N.;  280,2,a.K.2; 
293.N.;  296.n1;  301;  303;  309,n.2;  319, 
N.l;  330.N.2;  339, N.l;  341, n.  2;  348.N.2; 
347.R1;  360.1.N.;  373.B.1;  374.N.4;375, 
n.2  ;  383.1,n.2;  386.N.2;  390.2,n.1;  390, 
n.3;  391.B.2  and  n.;  305, n.2;  397.N.2; 
399.N.1;  403.N.3;  407, n.2;  408.N.6;  410, 
N.1,4,  and  5;  413.B.1;  416, 10. 12. 16,  23. 
24,  and  27;  417,2,9,  and  10;  421.N.1; 
422.N.2  and  4;  423,  N.2  and  3;  427.N.2; 
428.N.1;  429.N.1;  430,n.1;  432,n.1;  433, 
N.2;  436,N.l  and  4;  437,N.2;  439,n.8;  442, 
N.3;  443.N.1  and  4;  444,1,n.2;  464,n.1  and 
5;458,N.;467,1,N.1,2,  and  3,  and  2,n.; 
469,n.2;  475,N.l;  476,n.1,2,  and  5;  479, 
N.l;  480.N.1;  482,l,N.l,  and  6,n.1;  487, 
n.2;  488,N.l;  496.N.1;  498,N.5,6,and  7; 
600;  603;  513.N.1;  626,1,n.2,6,  and 7,  and 
2.N.2,  and  3;  527,B.3;  628.N.1;  636,n.1; 


6S7,N.2;  641,N.5;  642.R.  and  n.2;  646, 
N.3;  B49,N.4;  660,N.l  and  2;  663,3,n.; 
667,b.;  663,N.1,2,  and  5;  664,N.l;  571, 
N.2,3,and  5;  574,N.;  576,N.l;  577,N.l; 
680.N.3;  591,b.2  and  n.2;  602.N.5;  614, 
N.;  617,N.land2;  626,n1.  and  2;  627, 
b.1;634,n.;686,n.1;  651,b.1. 

Classical  Latin—  220,n,1  ;  241.N.1  ;  260 ; 
263,2, n.;  269  ;  270, n.  ;  282, N  ;  286,  Ex.3  ; 
301;  303;  309,n.2;  318.n.2;830,n.2;  339, 
N.l  and  4;  342 ;  343, N.l;  846,n.2;  347.B.1; 
848.B.2;  366.B.2;  869.N.4;  363,n.;  374, 
N.1,2,3,4,  5,  and  9 ;  S8LK.1 ;  383,1 ;  886, 
R.1  and  n.1,2,  and  8  ;  390, 2, N.l,  and  2  ; 
391.B.1 ;  393.B  6 ;  394.Nl ;  398  ;  399.N.1; 
401.N.2  and  6 ;  403,N.3  and  4  ;  407, n.2; 
408.N.6  ;  410.N.1.2.5  and  6;  413, b. 3 ;  416, 
9.12.16,23,  and  29  ;  417.9  and  11 ;  421.N. 
1  and  2 ;  422.N.4  ;  423.N.4  ;  429.1  and  2; 
430.Nl;  432.N.1;  437,1;  438. N.;  439.N.3; 
442.N  3 ;  444.1.N.2  ;  449.B.3  ;  460.1.N.1, 
and  2,  n.3;  467.N.;  475.N.2;  477.N.8;  479, 
N.l;  482.4.N.;  494.N.2  and  8;  498,N.3and 
4;  500, R-;  501. n.;  502.n1;  603;  5U,B.l; 
525,1, N.l ;  628.B.2,  and  N.l ;  632.N.1.3, 
and  4;  535.R.3;  637, n.2;  638,n.  2  and  3 ; 
641,N.land2;  545.B.1;  646,N.S;  649.N.1; 
666;  571.N.2;  602,N.l;  610.N.1 ;  631.3.B. 
1;  643.N.3:  644.B-3;  661.B.1. 

Post-classical  Latin— 211.R.2  ;  239.N.; 
241.N.2;  247.N.1;  261.N.2;  264, R. 6,  and 
N.2  ;  267.N.1 ;  271,2,N.2  ;  292.N.;  296.N. 
land  2;  298,  N.l;  299.N.2 ;  301;  309, 
N.2  ;  319.N.1 ;  330.N.4  ;  333.2.N.6 ;  387. 
N.l  and  2 ;  338.N.2 ;  339,n.1  and  8 ; 
846.  n.2;  349.B.5;  366.N. ;  366.B.3; 
362, N.l  and  2;  366.B.2;  374,N.2«nd  3; 
378.B.4;  380.1.N.2;  390.3.N.1 ;  391.N. ; 
393.B.5;  397.N.2;  398.N.1:  899.N.2:  403, 
n.4;  405.N.3;  407. N.2;  408.N.6 ;  410, N.l, 
2.3,  and  5  ;  411.B.1;  416 ;  416.7,10,12,14, 
16,17,18,  and  22;  417,7;  418,4;  422.N.2.4, 
and  5  ;  423.N.2  and  3  ;  431. N.l  and  3; 
432.N.1 ;  433;  436.N.1;  436,n.1;  487.N.1; 
438,n.;  439,n.2  and  3;  479,n.1  and  2; 
480,N.l ;  482,1,n.1  and  2,  3,4,n.,  and  5. 
N.l  and  2 ;  494,n.2  ;  498,N.1,3,6,  and  8 ; 
603  ;  613,  n.2  ;  525,1,N.7,  and  2.N.2;  628, 
b.2;  632,N.l;  641,N.l;  543, N.3;  545,B.l; 
646,N.3;  649.N.2;  553, 2, n.  and  4,b.2; 
557,n.2  ;  663, n.4  and  5;  573.N.2 ;  676,N. 
2;  590.N.1;  696,b.6;  602.N.5;  605, n.; 
606,N.l ;  616,2.n.;  626.1.B.  and2tB.;  628, 
N.l ;  669 ;  677,N. 
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OLD 

NEW 

OLD 

NEW 

OLD 

NEW 

1-7 

1-7 

70 

64 

149,150 

129 

8 

10 

71,72 

65 

151 

131 

9 

11 

73 

65,r.x  and  2. 

152 

133 

10 

12,  x  and  a 

74 

67,68 

153 

134 

11 

13 

75 

69 

154 

135 

12 

14 

76 

70 

155 

121,R. 

13 

12,3 

77 

68 

156 

136 

14 

15 

78 

67 

157-181 

137-162 

15 

16 

79 

68 

182 

167 

16 

17 

80 

71 

183 

168 

17 

18 

81 

72 

184 

169,i 

18 

19 

82 

78 

185 

169,2,  r 

19 

20 

83 

82 

186 

171 

20 

21 

84 

80 

187 

172 

21 

23 

85,x-3 

82 

188 

173 

22 

24,a 

85,4 

83,N.l  and  2. 

189 

174 

23 

24,i 

86 

86 

190 

175 

24 

25 

87 

89 

191 

130, 131 

25 

26 

88 

87 

192 

201 

26,x 

26,R. 

89 

90 

193 

202 

26,2 

28 

90 

91 

194 

203 

27 

29 

90,i 

91,2,ft 

194,R.2 

201,R.2 

28 

30 

90,2 

92,x 

195 

204 

29 

31,33 

90,3 

91,2,C 

196 

205 

30 

84 

90,4 

91,i,c 

197 

206 

31 

31,33 

91 

98 

198 

207 

32 

82,2,  74 

92 

95 

199 

208 

33,34 

73 

93 

94 

200 

209 

35 

76 

94 

96 

201 

210 

36,37 

85 

95 

97 

202 

211 

38,39 

86 

96 

98 

203 

212 

40 

89 

97 

99 

204 

213 

41 

40 

98 

100 

205 

214 

42 

41 

99 

101 

206 

215 

43 

42 

100 

102 

207 

216 

44 

43 

101 

103 

208 

217 

45 

44 

102 

104 

209 

218 

45,r. 

44,n. 

108 

105 

210 

219 

46 

44,2 

104 

106 

211 

220 

47 

46 

105 

107 

212 

221 

48 

47 

106 

109 

213 

222 

49 

48 

107 

110 

214 

223 

50 

49 

108 

111 

215 

224 

51 

50 

109 

112,1-4 

216 

225 

52 

51 

110 

U2,s 

217 

226 

53 

52 

111 

114° 

218 

227 

54 

52,6 

112 

116 

219 

228 

54,R. 

54 

113 

117 

220 

229 

55 

53,x-6 

114 

118 

221 

280 

56 

53,7  «id  8 

115 

119 

222 

231 

57 

55 

116-118 

120 

223 

232 

58,59 

56 

119-122 

122 

224 

238 

60 

57 

123-126 

123 

225,226 

234 

61 

58 

127,129,180 124 

227 

235 

62 

59 

128 

135,I.a 

228 

286 

63-66 

60 

131-184 

125 

229 

287 

67 

61 

135-138 

127 

230      . 

238 

68 

62 

139,140 

126 

231 

289 

69 

63 

Hl-148 

128 

232 

240 
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OLD 

NEW 

OLD 

NSW 

OLD 

N*W 

288 

241 

801 

314 

867 

368 

284 

242 

802 

314 

868 

370 

235 

243 

808 

316 

369 

871 

280 

244 

804 

817 

870 

872 

287 

245 

805 

318 

871 

869 

238 

246 

806 

319 

872 

873 

289 

247 

807 

292 

873 

874 

240 

248 

808 

293 

374 

875 

241 

249 

809 

294 

375 

876 

242 

250 

310 

295 

376 

377 

243 

251 

811 

296 

877 

378 

244 

252 

312 

297 

878 

879 

245 

253 

818 

296 

879 

380,i 

246 

254 

814 

299 

380 

380,3 

247 

255 

815 

300 

881,382 

381,882 

248 

256,i 

316 

302 

383 

384 

249 

256,2 

817 

803 

884 

385 

250 

257 

318 

820 

885 

887 

251 

259 

319 

321 

386 

388 

252 

258 

320 

322 

387 

389 

252,R.i 

257,  n. 2  and  8 

821 

323 

388 

890 

and 

3 

822 

849,R.5 

389 

405 

253 

260 

323 

824 

390 

406 

254 

261 

324 

825 

391 

392 

255 

262 

325 

326 

392 

393 

256 

268 

326 

327 

393 

394 

257 

264 

327 

328 

394 

omitted 

258 

265 

828 

329 

395,396 

895,896 

259 

266 

329 

330 

397,396 

897,402 

260 

267 

330 

331 

399 

396 

261 

268,i 

331 

332,383,3 

400 

403 

262 

268,3 

331,R.3 

333,x 

401 

399 

263 

270 

331,r.3 

334 

402 

400 

264 

271 

331,r.4 

333,3,N.4 

403 

401 

265 

272,i 

332 

338 

404 

404 

266 

272,3 

333 

339 

405 

407 

266,r.3 

272,3 

334 

340 

406 

406,N.7 

267 

268,3,a 

335 

335 

407 

406 

268 

273 

336 

835,R.x 

406 

409 

269 

275 

337 

836 

409 

410 

270 

276 

338 

336,R.4 

410 

837 

271 

277 

339 

343 

411 

391 

272 

278 

340 

343,x 

412 

886,411 

273 

279 

841 

343,3 

418 

412 

274 

280,i 

342 

omitted 

414 

413 

275 

280,3 

343 

344 

415 

413,r.2  and  3 

276 

281 

343,R.a 

350,i 

416 

414 

277 

281,  x  and  3 

344 

845 

416,R. 

415 

278 

282 

344,r.3 

358 

417 

416 

279 

283 

345 

846 

418 

417 

280 

284 

846 

847 

419 

418 

281 

285 

847 

846,N.2 

420 

419 

282 

286 

348 

348 

421 

420 

283 

287 

349 

849 

422 

421 

284 

288 

350 

856 

423 

422 

285 

289 

351 

851 

424 

423 

286 

290 

352 

854 

425 

424 

287 

291,x 

353 

355 

426 

425 

288 

291.3 
omitted 

354 

853 

427 

426 

289 

355 

857 

428 

427 

290 

805 

356 

359 

429 

428 

291 

806 

357 

360,i 

430 

429 

292 

807 

358 

360,3 

431 

480 

293 

808 

359 

361 

432 

481 

294 

309 

360 

362 

433 

432 

295 

309,x  and  3 

361 

363 

434 

483 

296 

310 

362 

304,3 ;  364,n.2 

435 

434 

297 

311,x 

363 

364 

436 

485 

296 

311,3 

364 

365 

487 

436 

299 

312 

365 

866 

488 

487 

*00 

818 

866 

867 

489 

438 
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440 

439 

441 

440 

442 

441 

443,  x 

442 

443,a 

443 

444 

445 

445 

446 

446 

447 

447 

448 

448 

449 

449 

444,i 

450 

444,2 

451 

450 

452 

451 

453 

452,i 

454 

452,2 

455 

453 

456 

454 

457 

455 

458 

456 

459 

457,  x 

459,r. 

457,2 

460 

458 

461 

459 

462 

460 

463 

461 

464 

462 

465 

463 

466 

464 

467 

465 

468 

466 

469 

467 

470 

468 

471 

469 

472 

470 

473 

471 

474 

472 

475 

473 

476 

474 

477 

475 

478 

476 

479 

477 

480 

478 

481 

479 

482 

480 

483 

481 

484 

482 

485 

483 

486 

484 

487 

485 

488 

486 

489 

487 

490 

483 

491 

489 

492 

490 

498 

491 

494 

492 

495 

493 

496 

494 

497 

495 

498 

496,i 

499 

496,2 

500 

498 

501 

499 

502 

500 

503 

501 

504 

502 

505 

504 

506 

505 

507 

506 

508 

507 

OLD 

NEW 

509 

508 

510-518 

510-518 

518,Ex. 

518 

519-549 

519-549 

550 

554 

551 

555 

552 

550 

553 

551 

554 

552 

555 

553 

556 

552 

557 

553,i 

558 

553,3  an 

559 

557 

560 

558 

561 

559 

562 

560 

563 

561 

564 

562 

565 

563,i 

566 

563,2 

567 

564 

568 

566 

569 

567 

570 

568 

571 

569 

572 

570 

573 

571 

574 

572 

575 

573 

576 

574 

577 

575 

578 

576 

579 

577 

580 

578 

581 

579 

581,r. 

581 

582 

580 

583 

582 

584 

583 

585 

584 

586 

585 

587 

586 

588 

587 

589 

588 

590 

589 

591 

590 

592 

591 

593 

592 

594 

593 

595 

590,N.l 

596 

594 

597 

595 

598 

596,i 

599 

597 

599,r.3 

596,2 ;  I 

600 

598 

601 

599 

602 

600 

603 

601 

604 

602 

605 

603 

606 

604 

607 

605 

608 

606 

609 

607 

610 

608 

611 

609 

612 

610 

613 

611 

614 

612 

615 

616 

617 

618 

618,r. 

619 


627 


631 
632 
633 


637 


640 
641 
642 
643 
644 
645 
646 
647 
648 
649 
650 
651 
652 
653 
654 
655 
656 
657 


661 

662 

663 

664 

665 

666 

666,1 

667 


670 
671 
672 
673 
674 
675 
676 
677 
678 
679 


NEW 

613 

614 

615 

616 

616,x,N.« 

617 

618 

619 

620 

621 


625,2 


631,i 
631,2 


634 
635 


637 


640 

641 

642 

643 

644 

645 

646 

647 

648 

649 

650 

651 

652 

653 

654 

655 

656 

657 

658 

659 

660 

661 

662 

663,i 

663,2 

664 

665 

666 

667 

668 

669 

670 

671 

672 

674 

675 

676 

677 

878 

679 
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OLD 

NEW 

68* 

682 

686 

684 

686 

685 

687 

omitted 

688-692 

688-692 

608 

606 

694 

607 

606 

608 

606 

600 

607 

700 

608 

701 

600 

702 

700 

708 

701 

704 

702 

705 

708 

706 

704 

707 

706 

708 

706 

700 

707 

710 

708 

711 

700 

712 

710 

713 

711 

714 

712 

715 

718 

718 

714 

710,720 

715 

721 

716 

722 

717 

723 

718 

724 

710 

725 

720 

726 

721 

727 

722 

708,R.3 

728 

720 

OLD 

HEW 

OLD 

NEW 

724 

730 

761 

784 

725 

781 

762 

785 

726 

782 

768 

777,780,71 

727 

738 

764 

700-798 

728 

784 

765 

794-796 

720 

735,780 

766 

797 

730 

736 

767 

798 

731 

787 

768 

799 

782 

788 

760 

800 

783 

740 

770 

801-806 

734 

741 

771 

806-814 

785 

742 

772 

815 

736 

748 

773 

823,x9 

737 

744 

774 

818 

788 

745 

775 

820 

780 

746 

776 

821 

740 

748 

777 

756 

741 

740 

778 

826 

742 

750 

770 

827 

748 

752 

780 

176 

744 

753 

781 

177 

745 

754 

782 

178 

746 

768 

783 

179 

747 

774,  778, 772,  701 

784 

180 

748 

760 

785,786 

184-180 

740 

770 

787 

101 

750,751 

757 

788 

102 

752 

765 

780 

198 

758 

763 

790 

194,195 

754 

760-762 

701 

194,N. 

756 

764 

792 

199 

756 

758 

793,794 

200 

757 

750 

795 

196 

758 

783 

796 

197,3 ;  198 

750 

780 

797 

197.x 

760 

788,787,786 
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